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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 


To  set  fixed  limits  to  the  subject  matter  of  physiology  is  a  very  difficult 
task,  because,  properly  conceived,  large  portions  of  the  entire  group  of  medical 
and  biological  sciences  belong  to  its  province.  A  text-book  dcBigned  primarily 
for  medical  students  can,  however,  regard  the  field  au  somewhat  more  re- 
stricted; for  the  prospective  physician  has  abundant  opportunity  to  amplify 
his  knowledge  of  the  bodily  functions  from  his  other  studies.  Hence  in  this 
book  I  have  followed  the  usual  custom  and  have  brought  together  only  so 
much  of  our  information  respecting  the  human  body  as  can  be  described 
as  pertaining  to  its  normal  functions.  The  discoveries  made  in  the  realms 
of  practical  medicine,  of  experimental  pathology  and  of  pharmacology,  which 
in  many  respects  are  so  full  of  significance  for  the  processes  of  the  body,  are, 
therefore,  for  the  most  part  passed  by.  In  like  manner  the  facts  of  compara- 
tive physiology  have  been  alluded  to  only  in  exceptional  cases,  since  an  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  them  would  have  increased  the  size  of  the  book  to  a 
not  inconsiderable  extent. 

For  the  same  reason  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  place  for  the  short 
histological  discussion  customary  in  text-books.  I  do  not  regard  this  as  an 
error,  for  a  necessarily  brief  and  superficial  r4sum6  of  the  most  important 
histological  facts  could  be  of  no  great  service,  since  the  student  needs  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  finer  structure  of  the  body  and  must  in  any  case 
obtain  this  from  the  text-books  devoted  especially  to  that  subject.  I  do  not 
therefore  at  all  mistake  the  great  importance  of  histology  for  physiology; 
on  the  contrary,  I  would  recommend  that  in  the,  study  of  a  text-book  of 
this  science  a  text-book  of  histology  (and  one  of  anatomy)  be  always  at  hand 
in  order  to  combine  the  physiological  facts  with  the  histological  and  ana- 
tomical facte. 

Physiological  chemistry  also  has  developed  so  far  that  more  and  more  it 
can  claim  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  science.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  not  possible  to  present  the  physiological  facts  without  reference  to 
the  chemical  processes  of  the  body.  While  therefore  I  am  compelled  to  touch 
upon  the  facta  of  physiological  chemistry,  I  have  limited  the  discussion  to 
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the  most  important  facts  of  all,  leaving  matters  of  detail  and  controverted 
questions  to  the  text-books  of  physiological  chemistry.  In  preparing  these 
sections  of  the  book  I  have  received  very  valuable  advice  from  my  distin- 
guished friend  Herr  Professor  Dr.  K.  A.  H.  Morner. 

I  may  say  further  that  the  discussion  of  the  chemical  processes  of  the 
body  is  based  in  the  main  upon  the  text-books  of  Hammarsten  and  Neumeister. 
The  experienced  reader  will  find  also  that  I  have  made  frequent  use  of  the 
physiological  monographs  which  have  appeared  within  recent  years.  Espe- 
cially to  be  mentioned  are  the  "  Allgemeine  Physiologic "  of  Verwom  and 
"  Die  Zelle  und  die  Gewebe "  of  0.  Hertwig,  which  constitute  the  chief 
sources  of  the  chapter  on  the  cell. 

With  regard  to  the  physiologj'  of  the  sense  organs  I  may  state  that  I 
have  treated  them  in  this  book  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prac- 
ticing physician.  For  this  reason  the  physical  conditions  of  sensation  have 
been  discussed  rather  fully,  while  those  investigations  on  sense  perception 
falling  within  the  borderland  common  to  physiology  and  psychology,  and  of 
tliemselves  so  extremely  important,  have  been  discussed  only  in  roughest 
outline,  an  exhaustive  discussion  being  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  the  book. 

In  the  citation  of  authorities  I  have  tried  to  hold  a  middle  course  between 
the  very  numerous  references  found  in  many  text-books  and  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  them  found  in  others.  I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  I  have 
not  in  all  cases  succeeded  in  finding  the  proper  middle  course. 

The  few  references  given  will  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  only  the 
more  recent  monographic  discussions  of  the  appropriate  sections.  Probably 
I  should  have  referred  throughout  to  the  "  Handbuch  der  Physiologic  "  edited 
by  Hermann.    I  must  content  myself,  however,  with  citing  it  here  once  for  all. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  illustrations,  which  I  owe  to  the  liberality 
of  my  publisher,  the  majority  have  been  taken  from  the  original  papers  of 
the  authors  cited  in  the  figures.  Figs.  3,  6,  7,  55,  61,  80,  83,  86,  87,  88,  121 
have  been  borrowed,  with  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  from  "  Physiolo- 
gischen  Graphik "  of  LangcndorfE. 

Robert  Tioebstedt. 
Stockhomi,  May  1,  1897. 
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While  adhering  to  the  same  principles  which  1  have  followed  in  previous 
editions  of  this  book,  1  have  in  (he  present  edition  thoroughly  revised  almost 
all  the  chapters.  In  this  work  of  revision  the  monographic  discussions  con- 
tained in  the  "  Ergebnissen  der  I'hjsiologie  "  have  been  of  very  great  service 
to  me,  and  I  would  especially  direct  the  reader  who  may  be  interested  in  a 
deeper  study  of  modern  physiology  to  this  collective  work. 

The  more  recent  literature  bearing  on  the  subjects  contained  in  Chapters 
I  to  XIV  inclusive  could  for  the  most  part  be  brought  up  only  to  the  end  of 
1903,  In  the  revision  of  the  remaining  chapters  1  have  been  able  to  make 
use  of  the  literature  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  year. 

BOBEBI    TlOEBSTEDT. 

UELSLVapoRs,  October  1, 1904. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 


In  preparing  this  abridged  edition  of  Professor  Tigerstedi's  well-known 
"  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Meascbens  "  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  bring 
the  boolc  within  the  reach  of  the  second-year  medical  student  in  this  country. 
Believing  that  those  who  would  make  use  of  the  more  highly  technical  parts  of 
the  book,  as,  for  example,  the  mathematical  considerations  affecting  the  dynam- 
ics of  the  circulation  and  the  optics  of  vision,  already  have  access  to  these 
very  .valuable  discussions  in  the  German,  I  have,  with  the  author's  permis- 
sion, omitted  these  parts,  Ali  other  omissions  and  condensations  have  been 
made  with  the  single  idea  already  named.  I  shall  not  here  enumerate  these 
changes,  because,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  minor  ones,  which  in  the 
interest  of  clearness  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  make  in  the  proofs,  all 
abridgments  have  received  the  author's  expressed  approval.  Professor  Tiger- 
stedt  has  placed  me  under  very  great  obligations  for  the  readiness  he  has 
shown  both  to  adopt  my  suggestions  and  to  make  others  of  his  own  motion. 

In  the  actual  work  of  translation  I  have  labored  throughout  to  give  the 
author's  thought  a  clear  and  accurate  expression.  While  feeling  my  obliga- 
tions to  the  author,  therefore,  I  have  endeavored  (not  always  with  success) 
to  leave  as  little  resistance  to  the  thought  in  the  form  of  German  idiom  and 
construction  as  possible. 

Following  in  jeneral  the  author's  usage,  I  have  employed  italics  for  three 
purposes:  for  generic  and  specific  names,  for  emphasis,  and  for  indicating 
the  key  word,  phrase,  or  clause  of  a  paragraph.  In  this  latter  use  they 
serve  the  purpose  of  subordinate  headings. 

The  few  additions  to  the  text  which  I  have  ventured  to  make  and  for 
which  I  assume  entire  responsibility,  have  been  selected  from  the  most  recent 
literature  and  will  be  found,  either  enclosed  in  brackets  or  in  the  form  of 
foot-notes,  bearing  the  customary  signature. 

After  examining  a  number  of  the  additional  illustrations  which  I  pro- 
posed be  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  American  students,  Professor  Tiger- 
stedt  gave  me  his  entire  authorization  to  make  such  additions  as  I  might 
deem  suitable.  The  authors  from  whose  works  these  illustrations  were  orig- 
inally taken  are  indicated  in  the  several  legends  which  accompany  them  and 
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tlie  immediate  Bources  from  which  I  have  obtained  them  are  mentioned  in 
the  List  of  Illustrations. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Professor  Graliam  Lusk 
for  many  suggestions  hy  which  I  have  profited  in  my  editorial  capacity,  and 
to  Professor  Percy  M.  Dawson  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  for 
reading  the  entire  proof. 

J.  E.  M. 
New  York,  1906. 
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"  Tioebstedt's  physiology "  has  been  the  standard  text-book  of  German 
students  ever  since  its  first  publication  in  1897.  The  preparation  of  a 
third  Oerman  edition  afforded  an  opportunity  of  translating  the  work  into 
English  as  the  new  proof  was  delivered  from  the  foreign  presses.  Dr.  Murlin 
presents  the  result  of  this  task  in  the  following  careful  and  accurate  repro- 
duction of  the  original. 

The  biolc^ical  introduction  is  an  admirable  chapter  of  the  book,  affording 
as  it  does  a  broad  insight  into  the  processes  of  the  humbler  forms  of  living 
things.  In  view  of  the  large  participation  in  this  department  of  physiology 
by  workers  in  our  own  coiintry,  this  feature  of  the  book  will  be  especially 
welcomed. 

Tigerstedt  early  wrote  a  monograph  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  which 
to-day  stands  unrivaled,  and  in  this  important  section  of  physiology  the 
present  text-book  is  of  commanding  authority.  He  later  established  a  respira- 
tion apparatus  for  experiments  on  the  metabolism  of  men,  and  this  he  used 
not  only  in  health  but  also  for  determinations  of  the  life  processes  in 
di.ieased  conditions.  Tigerstcdt  is  the  only  author  of  a  general  text-book 
oC  physiology  who  has  bad  any  experimental  knowledge  in  this  branch  of 
science.  His  chapter  on  metabolism  is  the  most  complete  general  account 
given  in  any  text-book  in  any  language,  and  it  is  certain  to  have  a  wide 
influence  among  the  many  in  this  country  who  are  striving  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  those  inner  processes  of  the  body  which  determine  dietary 
requirements  in  health  as  well  as  in  disease. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  Iho  gen- 
eralizations regarding  its  functions,  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  book  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  is  presented  with  a 
sustained  excellence  of  arrangement,  and  with  that  catholicity  of  selection 
which  has  made  the  book  so  successful  in  other  lauds. 

It  has  been  said  that  good  physiology  is  the  best  preventive  of  bad 
medicine.  Tigerstedt's  physiology  is  essentially  good  physiology,  presenting 
a  picture  of  the  modem  scientific  structure  upon  which   modem  medical 
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practice  is  based.  It  must  be  granted  that  some  of  the  pIieDomeaa  of  life 
are  to  be  explained  only  by  theoretical  induction.  But  this  is  the  daily 
experience  of  every  physician  as  regards  his  patient,  for  he  is  called  upon 
to  interpret  disease  caused  by  processes  which  he  cannot  see.  Tigerstedt's 
judicious  selection  of  the  facts  of  physiology,  and  their  interpretation  along 
lines  of  modem  critical  research,  afford  to  the  student  of  medicine  an  oppor- 
tunity for  that  kind  of  intellectual  training  which  best  fits  him  to  interpret 
phenomena  both  of  health  and  of  disease. 

The  book  may  be  earnestly  commended  to  the  medical  student  and  to 
the  practitioner. 

Geaham  Lu6K. 
University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Colleoe, 
New  York. 
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A   TEXT-ROOK    OF   PHYSIOLOGY 


INTRODfCTTON 

The  aim  of  xcienlijic  pkyin'>lagi/  is,  lo  drtfrmine  the  liiiu-lionx  of  the  animal  body  and  to 
derive  Ihem  ulriclUj  jrom  the  elementarii  conditionx  oj  animal  life  (Lodwig). 

The  animal  liody  is  composed  of  a  largo  nuiii!>or  of  different  organs.  The 
first  tasl(  tlierefore  is  fo  find  nut  wliat  fiinetiona  are  performed  by  earh  indi- 
vidual orpan,  to  leant  how  these  fiinotiona  may  be  influenced  by  different 
conditions,  and  to  determine  as  exactly  as  possible  the  intensity  with  which 
eaeli  function  may  he  performofl  under  different  ci  renin  stances. 

Of  all  the  varying  conditions,  whose  influence  on  the  functions  of  the 
organs  we  shall  have  to  investigate,  there  is  none  so  important  as  the  arlhn 
of  the  organs  Ihemselvrs  upon  one  another,  and  the  consequent  manifold 
inierdei>cndcnce  among  Ihem.  It  is  only  by  giving  attention  fo  this  inter- 
action of  the  organs  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  real  determination  of  their 
functions,  or  make  any  satisfactory  progress  toward  understanding  how  the 
existence  and  capabilities  of  the  body  as  a  whole  result  from  the  collective 
activity  of  the  individual  organs. 

/n  most  of  the  function.-*  the  activity  of  the  elonientary  ronslitucntrf  of  the 
body,  the  relh  and  tlxsiiex,  is  to  he  reckoned  as  a  fundamental  condition.  And 
the  farther  nioifern  physiology  progresses,  the  more  clearly  docs  it  appear 
that  the  coll,  or  as  Briicke  appropriately  calls  it,  the  efementary  organism, 
represents  the  real  unit  of  the  l>o(ly,  not  only  in  the  morphological  sense,  but 
in  the  physiological  sense  as  well.  The  remarkable  properties  of  the  living 
siilislanec,  as  exhibited  in  most  of  the  fundamental  processes  going  on  in  the 
living  body,  are  dependent  u[K>n  much  more  complicated  conditions  than  the 
exact  scientific  investigations  of  our  time  have  been  able  to  explain;  hut  in 
inost  physiological  problems  where  rpsearcli  has  progressed  far  enough  to 
warrant  theoretical  conclusions  to  any  degree  well  founded,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  fundamental  conditions  for  the  fimctions  of  the  organs  and  tissues 
are  precisely  tho.-^  conditions  which  determine  the  \ital  activity  of  the  cells. 
It  need  scarcely  bo  eiiipha.siKcd  here  that  in  so  saung  I  have  meant  fo  give 
no  actual  theory,  that  is  to  say,  no  mechanical  explanation,  of  the  phenomena 
in  question.  ]f  we  trace  the  functions  of  the  organs  back  to  the  vital  activity 
of  the  cell,  we  have  done  nothing  more  than  point  out  when*  the  solution  of 
the  problem  is  ultimately  to  be  sought,  without  having  thereby  entered  more 
deeply  into  the  problem. 
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I  wish  expVfeasl^'M  VfeW  th&T'tlils'conception  does  not  at  all  imply  that  in 
the  living  body  forces  are  to  be  found  of  an  essentially  different  kind  from 
those  which  rule  in  the  inanimate  world.  The  fundamental  point  of  view 
of  all  modem  na^u^al  science  is  this,  that  every  phenomenon  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  ceitain  active  causes,  which  when  they  cooperate  under  the 
same  circumstances  always  produce  the  same  phenomenon.  The  energy  which 
represents  the  active  cause  of  any  natural  process  is  never  destroyed  and  is 
never  created  anew ;  it  may  assume  various  forms,  it  may  pass  from  one  form 
to  another,  but  in  its  quantitative  relations  it  is  never  changed. 

This  principle  of  ike  conservation  of  energy,  which  was  firstenunciated 
by  J.  H.  Mayer,  J.  P.  Joule,  L.  A.  Colding,  and  H.  Helmholtz  (1842-1847), 
tn  physiology,  as  in  other  fields,  is  the  foundation  of  all  scientific  thinking. 
We  maintain  that  in  those  processes  which  take  place  in  the  living  body 
and  which  together  make  up  our  conception  of  life,  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  holds  good ;  and  in  so  doing  we  place  physiological 
investigation  on  the  firm  basis  of  exact  natural  science,  even  though  we  are  not 
yet  in  position  to  follow  out  this  view  to  the  phenomena  of  life  in  all  their 
details,  or  to  conjecture  what  is  the  real  cause  of  the  activity  of  living  sub- 
stance. This  conception  of  the  living  world  and  of  its  ruling  forces  is  quite 
different  from  the  ancient  vitalism,  now  finally  abandoned.  That  doctrine 
relied  upon  a  capricious  phantom  of  vital  force,  which,  entirely  unfettered 
by  natural  law,  at  times  was  responsible  for  the  most  unheard  of  results,  and 
at  others  vanished  completely  from  the  field. 

All  animals  throughout  the  whole  vast  series,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
are  the  proper  subject  of  physiological  research.  \Vhiie  it  is  true  that  the 
close  relation  of  physiology  with  medicine  has  given  man  and  the  animals 
which  stand  next  to  him  in  the  scale  an  exceptionally  predominant  place  in 
research  as  well  as  in  education,  physiology  does  not  seek  to  know  the  func- 
tions of  the  body  and  the  fundamental  conditions  of  existence  in  the  human 
species  alone.  Philosophically  all  animals  possess  an  eqval  interest  for  physi- 
olog}';  and  in  studying  the  fundamental  conditions  of  life  (cell  activity  and 
its  dependence  upon  different  variables)  we  are  compelled  to  widen  the  prov- 
ince of  our  research  still  more  and  to  draw  upon  the  other  large  groups  of 
living  beings,  the  unicellular  organisms  and  plants,  for  data  looking  to  the 
explanation  and  completion  of  the  results  obtained  from  higher  animals. 

Jloreover,  it  is  incumbent  upon  physiology  to  study  the  development  of 
vital  phenomena  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  animal  kingdom  as  a  whole. 
Thus  it  is  placed  side  by  side  with  comparative  anatomy  whose  province  it  is 
to  investigate  the  development  of  all  organic  forms  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  We  are  not  to  forget,  however,  that  physiology  is  an  exact  natural 
science.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  demonstrate  how  a  definite  function  appears 
first  in  its  simplest  form  and  then  becomes  more  and  more  manifold  and 
complicated:  physiology  must  give  also  a  mechanical  explanation.  Investi- 
gation of  the  elementary  mechanism  of  the  phenomenon  is  therefore  the  chief 
and  all-important  thing  in  physiology,  and  if  we  were  to  name  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  science,  we  should  say  it  is  to  furnish  a  mechanical  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  living  beings  and  of  their  progressive  development  to  higher 
and  higher  forms.     Within  the  province  of  physiology  would  thus  fall  the 
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mechanical  explanation  of  morphological  resultp,  and  according  to  this  con- 
ception physiology  would  constitute  the  very  summit  of  all  biological  inveatj- 
gation.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
Icnowledge  we  cannot  yet  forecast  how  this  far-distant  goal  shall  be  reached. 

Refehences, — HelmkoUz,  "  Tiber  die  Wechselwirkung  der  Naturkrafte  und 
die  darauf  beziiglicben  neuesten  Ermittlungen  der  Phyaik"  (1854).  "tl^ber  die 
ErhaJtung  der  Kraft  "  (1862)— in  "  Vortrage  und  Eeden  "  by  Hermann  v.  Helm- 
hollz.     I.  Braunschfveig,  1884. 
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GENERAL    ri[Y8iOL00ICAL    MKTJiOD 

§  1.    PHYSICAL,  CHEMICAL,  AMD   HISTOLOGICAL  METHODS 

PiTYSiOLOOY  makes  uwe  of  all  the  mrHlcrn  nids  to  rcsearoh  in  natural 
We  have  not  infroquentiy  to  employ  the  finest  instrument'!  of  pre- 
cision and  the  highest  mathemalical  analysis.  The  phvsiolog\'  of  the  two 
highest  sense  organs,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  has  progressed  so  far  that  every 
fact  which  relates  not  to  our  own  pereeptions  and  interpretations,  but  to  the 
purely  physical  conditions  of  their  origin,  can  be  treated  with  a  discrimination 
and  exactness  of  experimentation  which  place  this  portion  of  physiology  on  a 
plane  with  the  most  exact  of  all  natural  sciences,  namely,  phi/sics.  The  same 
holds,  for  the  most  part  also,  in  the  general  physiology  of  cross-striated  muscle 
and  nerve.  Here  electrical  science  and  several  other  branches  of  physics  have 
found  wide  application. 

The  study  of  the  circulation  of  the  blond  presents  an  e\traordinarilv 
complicated  problem  in  hydraulics;  the  study  of  equilibrium  and  locomotion 
of  the  body  is  to  be  treated  from  a  purely  mechanical  point  of  view;  in  the 
discnssion  of  the  respiratory  exchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  tissues 
physiology  turns  to  account  both  theoretically  and  experimentally  the  physical 
theory  of  gase-  and  the  doctrine  of  heat  regulation  is  based  naturally  on 
the  physical  theory  of  heat  In  short,  almost  every  division  of  physics  has 
some  direct  bearing  upon  our  study  of  the  functions  of  the  body. 

In  the  same  wa^  Llifmi-'try  is  of  far-reaching  iinportanci>  in  phj'siological 
research.  The  themical  nature  of  the  .substances  contained  in  or  formed  in 
the  animal  body  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  l>o  considered.  Besides  this, 
chemical  physiology  has  to  investigate  also  tlie  changes  which  the  ingested 
substances  undergo  in  the  vital  processes  of  the  body. 

Microscopical  investigation  furnishes  us  valuable  data  with  regard  to  the 
activity  of  the  cells,  and  histological  methodx  have  therefore  very  wide  appli- 
cation in  physiology. 

The  physiology  of  the  sense  organs  and  of  the  central  nervous  system 
stands  in  very  close  relation  with  p.vichologt/  and  the  llfon/  of  l-nowledge, 
or  to  put  it  more  strongly,  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  this  branch  of  physiolog}- 
is  impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  these  sciences. 

Finally,  physiology  must  take  into  iiccoiint  also  the  discoveries  of  pathology 
and  of  pharmiir'xli/namirx.  For  however  the  functions  of  the  Iwidy  are  influ- 
enced by  the  different  abnormal  changes,  or  by  poisons,  they  are  not  altered 
in  nature;  and  the  study  of  these  changes  must  evidently  throw  light  on  the 
normal  processes. 
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As  for  tho  rwl,  physiology  must  croatc  its  own  meUioils  jipronlinji  to  the 
naturo  of  llic  prol»lfinw  to  lie  solved;  and  in  the  following  present jit ion  of  tho 
funelions  of  Ihe  hndy  we  shall  discuss  as  far  as  nuiy  he  nwcssarv  for  our 
present  purposes  the  methods  in  use.  There  arc  however  some  funeral  methods 
of  physiologteal  tec'linique  which  it  will  he  appropriate  to  discuss  in  this  place, 

8  2.    EXPERIMENTS  ON  LIVING  ANIMALS 

Tt  is  true  that  one  can  obtain  important  information  coneerning  the 
functions  of  the  organs  and  of  the  entire  body  iritlioiit  any  operative  inter- 
frrenre — indeed,  all  of  our  direct  oi>servations  on  man  have  been  made  under 
such  circumstances.  But  it  is  often  necessary  to  make  the  organs  arcft'?sib!e 
to  immediate  observation.  We  are  therefore  often  compelled  to  perform  on 
living  animals  many  kinds  of  operations,  some  of  which  put  the  skill  and 
inventive  genius  of  the  operator  to  a  severe  test.  Tn  these  ojierations  the 
animals  are  as  a  rule  anaxtheihed  with  ether,  chloroform,  chloral,  morphine 
or  some  other  narcotic.  Only  if  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  makes  it  neces- 
sary is  the  0]]eration  jK'rformed  on  un-anwsthetized  animals.  For  many  physi- 
ological purposes  the  animal  must  he  obst'iTed  for  a  long  time  after  the  end  of 
the  operation,  and  in  such  ca.<es  it  is  neccs.fary  to  use  the  aniini'plic  and  asfptic 
methods  of  surgery  with  every  possible  care.  Furthermore,  it  is  many  times 
of  advantage  in  the  exiicriiiieiit  to  suppress  the  voluntary  movements  of  the 
animal,  and  this  is  done  by  administering  the  American  arrow  poison,  curare. 
Since  this  drug  paralyzwi  the  respirator}'  muscles  along  with  others  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  lo  artificial  respiration,  which  is  usually  accomplished  by 
rhythmically  forcing  into  the  lungs  with  a  Ixsllows  a  cpiantity  of  air  suitable 
to  the  size  of  the  animal.  The  air  is  introduced  through  the  trachea  hy 
means  of  a  cannula  connected  with  the  hollows.  In  all  o]»erations  where 
the  pleural  cavities  must  be  openetl  artificial  respiration  is  indispensable 
(Vesalius.  al)out  1540). 

After  the  animal  has  l>een  prepared  in  this  way,  the  particular  experiment 
follows.  It  would  1)0  impossible  to  describe  here  even  in  condensi'd  form  the 
different  principles  of  experimentation  which  must  be  observed  if  perfectly 
une<|uivocal  results  are  to  be  obtained.  The  following  may  be  given  as  an 
illustration : 

There  are  in  general  only  two  ways  of  di.^covering  the  influence  of  the 
central  nervous  system  on  a  given  organ  or  function:  either  the  nerve  supply- 
ing that  organ  may  be  cut  and  the  effects  on  the  Iwliavior  of  the  organ  noteil, 
or  the  nerve  may  he  stimulated  artificially  and  the  resulting  action  of  the 
organ  Ih;  detenu  In cd,  Tn  most  cases  the  latter  method  gives  the  clearer  results, 
for  mere  section  of  the  nerve  cannot  give  us  any  definite  conclusions,  unless 
the  nerve  at  the  moment  it  was  cut  was  actually  transmitting  impulses  from 
the  central  system,  which  of  course  is  by  no  means  always  the  case. 

It  is  often  of  great  profit,  in  determining  the  physiological  importance 
of  an  organ,  to  extirpale  it,  and  to  maintain  the  animal  alive.  The  resulting 
absence  of  certain  phenomena  frequently  permits  of  very  valuidile  conclusions. 
p'specially  is  this  true  in  the  ease  of  organs  like  the  thyroid  gland  and  the 
adrenal  bodii^s.  which  to  direct  observation  disclose  no  sign  of  their  func- 
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tions.  Extirpation  and  transst-etion  represent  important  methods  of  research 
in  studying  the  functions  of  the  central  nervous  sjriteni.  It  cannot  be  denied 
however  that  the  results  of  cxciriion  metliods  are  unfortunately  loo  often 
very  difticult  of  explanation,  and  that  their  interpretation  is  not  infrequently 
made  still  more  ditticult  by  unintentional  lesions. 

§3.    EXPERIHEIITS  ON  SURVIVING  ORGANS 

In  the  rold-blooded  animals  many  organs  remain  alive  for  a  long  time 
after  the  death  of  the  organism,  even  when  tliey  have  been  cut  out  of  the  body. 
By  virtue  of  this  property  it  has  been  possible  to  collect  a  great  mass  of  most 
important  facts.  Our  knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of  nerve  and  muscle 
rests  for  the  most  part  on  experiments  with  exsected  organs.    Organs  removed 


Fio.   1. — Illustrating  tlio  use  uf  tlie  graphic  metliod  in  recording  the  siniple  contraction  of  m 
frog's  nnmclp.     For  descriplion,  H-e  text. 

from  the  body  remain  still  longer  alive  if,  as  was  first  done  by  Ludwig  and  his 
school,  they  be  artificially  nourished  vrith  blood.  Uuder  such  conditions  it  is 
possible  also  to  maintain  organs  of  warm-blooded  animals  alive  for  a  consid- 
erable time  after  death  of  the  body  an  a  whole.  Organs  removed  from  the 
body  which  remain  capable  of  activity  are  called  surviving  organs. 

§4-    THE   GRAPHIC   METHOD 

Functions  of  organs  are  not  infrequently  expressod  by  outward  move- 
ments of  some  kind,  which  as  a  rule  are  so  rapid  that  their  details  cannot  be 
followed  by  the  naked  eye.  They  can  be  studied  very  exactly,  however,  if 
one  can  hit  upon  a  method  by  which  the  movements  record  themselves  upon  a 
moving  surface  (graphic  method,  Ludwig.  1847). 

Since  this  method  finds  very  wide  application  in  most  branches  of  physiol- 
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ogy,  it  is  necesaai7  to  describe  it  here  somewhat  fully.  The  apparatus  em- 
ployed for  recording  movements  by  the  graphic  method  consiata  esaeatially 
of  two  parts:  (a)  the  surface  i:pon 
which  the  movement  is  traced,  and 
(6)  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
movement  is  transferred  to  the  re- 
cording surface. 

A.    THE  KYMOGRAPH 

[A  very  simple  illustration  of  the 
graphic  method  is  given  in  Fig.  1,  where 
the  simple  contraction  of  a  frog's  mus- 
cle ia  being  recorded  on  a  moving  sur- 
face—an application  of  the  method  first 
made  by  Helmholtz  in  1852.  In  such 
an  apparatus '  the  surface  consists  of  a 
glazed  paper  covered  evenly  with  the 
soot  from  a  gas-flame  and  attached  to 
the  surface  of  the  drum  (D)  of  an  in- 
strument called  the  kymograph.  The 
drum  is  caused  to  revolve  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow  by  a  clockwork  (CW) 
inclosed  in  the  base  of  the  kymograph. 
The  clockwork  is  propelled  by  a  strong 
spring  which  is  wound  by  means  of  the 
lever  at  the  left.  By  means  of  the 
thumbscrews  (AS)  and  fans  (F)  of 
different  sizes,  the  gearing  of  the  clock- 
work may  be  ao  adjusted  as  to  revolve 
the  drum  at  any  desired  speed. 

The  recording  lever  (RL)  termi- 
nates in  a  fine  point  which  bears  on  the 
smoked  surface,  and,  as  the  drum  re- 
volves, scratches  a  tracing  in  the  aoot. 
The  muscle,  the  gastrocnemius  of  a  frog, 
is  so  prepared  that  its  tendon  of  Achilles 
is  free  to  be  attached  to  the  hook  on 
the  lever.  The  other  end  of  the  muscle  is 
still  attached  to  the  femur,  a  stump  of 
which  is  left  to  be  fastened  in  the  clamp. 
In  order  to  imitate  as  nearly  aa  pos- 
sible the  action  of  the  muscle  in  ita 
normal  relations,  it  is  necessary  that 
it   be  made  to    lift   some  weight   (W) 

— i.  e.,  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work.  This  weight,  however,  has  considerable 
inertia  compared  with  the  lever  itself,  and  in  order  that  this  may  influence  the 
character  of  the  contraction  aa  little  as  possible,  the  weight  is  fastened  to  the  lever 
quite  close  to  its  axis,  the  muscle  itself  being  fastened  somewhat  farther  from  the 
axis.    Electrical  connections  are  made  so  as  to  send  a  shock  through  the  muscle. 
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Fig.  2.— Muscle 

the  other  on  the  same  tlru 
fromrighttolrft.   The  vert 

the  moment  of  iiLimulation. 


>  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  the  recording  surface  in  the  figure 
tracing  black. 


IS  shown  whit«,  and  the 
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WIk'ii  Ih.'  miiM-li'  i>  thus  <',ius<'<i  t.i  ^..titract.  it 
lifi.-  tlic  lever  iitxl  a  "  mii-.-li-  .-uni'."  it  mvnpram, 
tl]<-  )>r.>)H.rti<.i>s  of  uhich  iir<'  <1<  t<-nnii«-d  l>.v  the 
exii'iii  cif  the  i-ciiitrai'tioii  iiiiii  iho  ^]n.\il  uf  thi- 
drum,  is  r«vr<l<(l.— Ki.J 

\Vh«ii  it  is  disin^i  to  c.iii|.are  with  one  an- 
other st'Vi'ral  suctt'ssivi'  cciiitmc-lioiis  of  the  samp 
or  iif  {iifforeiit  niuwics,  tlic  i-iin'i's  mii.v  be  recorded 
one  ulxive  another  by  i-inijily  h)Weriii|t  rhe  drum  on 
its  sutitHTtiii);  axis  to  different  h-vels.  Such  a 
series  is  show,  in  Fi^.   >. 

Traeincs  made  in  this  way  are  preserve<!  for 
fullin'  study  by  immersinK  the  smoked  ptipiT  for 
a  Mitimeiit,  after  it  hiis  bi-en  cut  loiKie  from  the 
drum,  in  a  solution  <.f  shellae  in  wo.hI  aleohol. 
The  idei'hol  evjiporales  (iiiiekly,  leaving  a  perma- 
nently hanl  varnish  over  the  soot. 

Tlie  firaj.liic  inclhoil  is  ailiipteil  fnr  r.'eordiiifr 
a  jrveat  many  oilier  pln^iolo^'ieal  I'lienomena. 
The  first  use  made  of  it  nii  an  i-Meiisivp  seain 
Mils  that  of  nvordinfr  I'le  lilood  (irossiLrc  and  its 
variations  (Liulwiii,  1SI7). 


The  blood  pressure 

in  an  artery  may  be  deier- 

ivi<l.-.l  H'iili    un-riline 

niin<.d  by  TyiiiK  a  earn 

ula  iiiK'  the  central  cut-end 

>r   nvonliLgllir  1.>VL'1 

of  an  artery  and   con 

ii'otintr  it  with  a  L'-shaited 

nuTcury  iti    tli^  limb 

tul>e    eontaiiiitiK    mer 

ury    (mereurj-    manometer, 

lie  tuU-. 

FiK.    ;0.      When    the 

coiiiiecti<iiis    are    pro|)erly 

made  and  the  artery  i 

Uiielnmpe<i,  the  Mood  pres- 

rontrht  to  Ix-ar  on  the 

lnereur>'  eolnmn  in  the 

imb  (a)  of  the  tube,  and  the 

n  the  other  limb  (i) 

s  forced  upward.    This 

difference,  however,  is  tiever 
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constant  but  >hriww  iiKTssjuil  vai-iatioiis  corresiioiiding  ti>  tht'  lit'jirt  bents,  rcspira- 
tiir.v  niovcnieiiis,  i'lc.  Tlit'sf  variationa  produce  oseilltitions  in  the  uieruury  c(j1- 
unin.  which  art'  rifcirded  liy  placiiii^  on  the  frti;  surfaa'  of  the  mercury  a  float  (s) 
ti>  whifh  is  nttachrd  a  light  rod  carrying  at  its  upper  end  a  writing  point.  The 
writing  point  is  adjusted  so  as  to  aeratth  a.  traeiiig  on  a  lightly  smoked,  revolving 


KiG.  5. — A  membrane 

drum.    Fig.  4  rpprcscnts  a  tracing  (7>)  of  tho  bliHxi  preiwurc  in  n  rabbit  recorded 
in  this  way.     (Kor  further  oxplaiiat ion  of  this  experiment,  see  Chapter  V.) 

Owing  to  the  inertia  of  the  mercury  column,  the  actual  variations  of  pres- 
sure arc  not  exactly  rcprodnce<l  by  this  metlnHl.  They  may  bo  more  faithfully 
portrayed  if  the  blood  pressure  can  be  bronght  to  bear  on  an  clastic  membrane 


Fio.  6.— A  kymograph  willi  "ciiillpas"  paper,  aflor 

or  spring  (elastic  manometer).  [Fig.  5  shows  sue 
chamber  about  7  mm.  in  diameter  is  provided  with  t 
is  connected  with  the  artery  the  pressure  in  which  is 
other  opens  to  the  atmospheric  air.    This  chamber  is 
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membrane  (not  shown)  upon  which  is  fastened  b;  meana  of  cement  a  email  disk 
supporting  a  rod  which  carries  a  magnifying  lever.  The  height  of  the  writing 
point,  which  is  fastened  to  the  lever,  may  be  varied  by  means  of  the  thumb- 
screw at  the  top.  Errors  due  to  inertia  of  the  blood-column  itself  may  be  still 
further  diminished  by  damping  its  movements  with  the  stopooek  between  the 
chamber  and  the  artery.  A  thumbscrew  at  the  right  enables  one  to  graduate 
this  resistance  as  required. — Ed.] 

In  case  it  is  desired  to  continue  the  record  of  the  blood  pressure  or  of 
other  physiological  movements  uninterruptedly  for  a  long  time,  a  kymograph 
carrying  two  drums,  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other  end  so  arranged 
that  the  smoked  paper  est«nds  around  both,  may  be  employed,  and  a  longer 
recording  surface  is  thus  obtained.  A  still  longer  record  can  be  made  in  ink 
on  a  white  surface  by  means  of  a  kymograph  carrying  "  endless  "  paper  (Fig,  6). 
By  means  of  a  "pen"  of  suitable  construction,  a  record  can  be  continued  for 
days,  the  paper  being  unrolled  from  one  spool  and  rolled  onto  another  at  tbo 
proper  rate  of  speed,  after  the  ink  has  had  time  to  dry. 


B.    TUE  RECORDERS 

It  is  often  necepsary  to  know  the  speed  at  which  the  revolving  surface 
passes  the  writing  point.  This  may  be  determined  roughly  by  regulating  the 
revolutions  of  the  drum  to  a  certain  uniform  speed;  but  if  the  exact  temporal 


Fia.  7. — An  electric  BiKiial  used  as  a  time  m&rkcT,  otter  Deprfi. 


relations  of  tlio  events  which  are  being  recorded  must  he  known,  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  a  iime  marker.  This  instrument  commonly  takes  the  form  of  an 
electric  signal. 

A  convenient  form  is  that  represented  in  Fig.  7.  An  electro-magnet  (m) 
bears  on  its  armature  a  recording  lever  (s)  which  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  write 
on  a  smoked  surface.  The  movements  of  the  armature,  and  hence  those  of  the 
lever,  are  determin('<l  by  making  and  breaking  the  current  to  the  magnet  at 
regular  intervals  of  time.  If  it  is  desired  to  mark  Hcconds,  as  in  Fig.  4,  a  clock 
beating  seconds  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  and  break  the  current.  If  small 
fractions  of  a  second  are  required  as  in  Fig.  8,  a  tuning  fork  vibrating  the 
desired  number  of  times  per  second  ma.v  be  made  to  dip  a  platinum  wire  in  and 
out  of  mercury  with  each  vibration  and  so  interrupt  the  current. 

The  tuning  fork  itself  may  also  be  employed  as  the  time  marker  by  attach- 
ing a  very  light  writing  point  to  one  of  its  prongs  and  arranging  this  so  that 
it  will  make  n  light  tracing  on  the  recording  surface  while  the  tuning  fork  is 
in  vibration. 

It  will  be  apparent:  (1)  that  the  lime  interval  to  be  employed  must  be 
adapted  to  the  speed  of  the  drum  and  this  in  turn  to  the  rapidity  of  the  events 
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to  be  recorded;  and  (2)  that  while  it  is  not  necesBary  to  have  the  drum  move 
at  a  uniform  speed,  if  the  time  record  is  made  aimultaaeously  with  the  phyaio- 


Ic^cal  reeord,  mueh  more  satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained  if  it  does  move 
both  uniformly  and  steadily. 


C.    RECORDIIfG  BY  AIR-TRAHSHISSIOH 

The  method  of  air-transmission  for  the  registration  of  physiological  events, 
first  introduced  into  physiology  by  Buisson  (1861)  and  later  brought  to 
perfection  by  Marey,  has  also  found  wide  application.  The  principles  of  this 
method  may  be  understood  from  the  following: 

When  two  thin-walled  rubber  bulbs  are  connected  with  each  other  by  means 
of  a  rubber  tube  having  fairly  rigid  walls,  and  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  one, 


Fig.  9. — Rocording  tambour  of  Harey,  actu^  aize.  a,  metallic  case;  h,  thin  India'rubber  mem- 
brane; c,  thin  dUk  of  aluminiuin  mipporting  the  lever  d  (a  Kmall  portion  o!  which  only  is 
icpreBented)  1  e,  screw  for  placing  support  of  lever  vertically  over  c;  I,  metallic  tube  com- 
municating with  cavity  o(  tambour  for  attachment  to  an  India-rubber  tube. 

the  other  will  of  course  be  dilated.  Now  if  a  writing  lever  be  connected  with 
one  of  the  bulbs  it  can  be  made  to  record  any  such  variations  in  pressure  taking 
place  in  the  other.    The  apparatus  necessary  for  registration  by  air-transmission 
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coiiHists  therefore  of  two  parts:  a 
bulb  or  tambour. 

A  vorv  simple  form  of  recording  iambi 
aluminium  tube  (f)  conveys  tlie  air-waves  1 
over  the  chamber.     A 


mbour. 


I  recording 


r  is  shown  in  FIr.  9,  A  hollow 
the  elastic  membrane  (6)  fittintr 
'tallic  disk  (c)  is  cemented  to  the  membrane  and 
on  the  upright  bar  as  a  fulcrum  rests  the  writ- 
iiiR  lever  (d).  The  axle  of  the  lever  is  held 
in  a  yoke,  the  distance  of  which  from  the  ful- 
crum can  be  readily  adjusted  and  the  escur- 
siona  of  the  writing  |ioint  be  thereby  varied 
as  desired. 

The  second  part  of  the  apparatus  or  rereir- 
ing  tambour  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  small 
rubber  balloon  or  of  a  small  metallie  box  cov- 
ered with  a  rubber  membrane.  The  form  of 
the  reeording  taniliour  can  be  the  same  for  a 
jtit'at  many  kinds  of  })hysiological  movements, 
but  the  form  of  the  receiving  tambour  must  be 
adapted  (o  the  sj«'eiiil  form  of  experiment  in 
whicli  it  is  being  used. 

The  receiver  shown  in  Fig.  10  is  adapted 
for  transmitting  movements  of  the  wall  of  tlir 
cnrotid  arterj',  for  the  pur|M>se  of  securing  a 
pulse- tracing.     It  consists  of  a  small  metallic 


taken  up  by  the  plunger  and 

of  the  box  to  the  recording  tanibi 

neck  by  means  of  the  hoop  and  scr 

With  well -constructed  apparatus  this  i 
to  be  very  exact.  But  not  all  tambours  a 
before  undertaking  any  exact  determinati 


ng  three  f 
which  Mer\-e  to  give  the  i 
a  certain  tension.  The  n 
outer  side  a  small  button 
lie  applied  to  the  skin  c 

pulsatory  movements  of  the  arterial  wall  are 
'ouveyed  by  the  tube  leading  from  the  chamber 
lour.     The  whole  apparatus  is  fastened  to  the 


lall  spiral  spring-;. 
embrane  covering  it 
mbrane  bears  on  its 
r  plunger  which  can 
er  the  artery.     The 


ethod  of  registration  has  been  found 
,'  80  constructed,  and  it  is  necessary 
us  to  prove  the  apparatus,     A  very 


1,  after  Edgrcn.     To  1* 


good  test  for  a  recording  tambour  is  that  of  registering  a  pulse  curve,  the  pulse- 
beat  being  received  from  the  carotid  artery  by  an  apparatus  of  given  form. 
With  the  receiver  shown  in  Fig,  10  the  tracing  given  by  the  carotid  should  be 
essentially  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  11. 
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D.    REGISTRAHOH  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Even  the  most  delicately  constriictetl  writing  lever  has  some  weight,  and 
hence,  beciinse  of  it^;  inertia,  may  givi;  an  iiieoriwt  I'orrn  lo  the  curve.     The 
ideal  recorder  would  be  entirely  without  mays.     We  have  such  a  recorder  in 


Flo.    12.— CapUlary  electrometer,  after  Lovfti.     The  inalrunient  is  mountwi  so  (hat  il  can  be 
placed  on  llie  stagp  of  a  compound  microscope. 

a  beam  of  light,  provi<!ed  liie  experiment  can  he  ^n  arranped  that  Iho  move- 
ment to  \ie  recorded  i^  tranrimitltd  directly  to  a  umall  mirror  which  reflect.^ 
the  beam  of  light,  and  the  reflected  heam  can  then  bi'  made  to  fall  on  a 
moving  -surface  which  is  sensitive  to  light. 

But  the  photographic  mrtliod  is  of  much  greater  importance  for  recording 
movements  which  cannot  be  recorded  in  any  other  way. 

This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  excursions  of  tho  cafiiUirti  ehctrom- 
eler.  This  instrument  (Fig.  12)  consists  of  a  fine  capillary  tube  partially 
filled  with  mercury  and  di|>pinB  into  a 
dihiie  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  so 
that  the  mercury  comes  in  contact 
with  the  acid  in  the  lube.  When  eW- 
tricity  from  any  source  is  led  into  the 
instrument  by  connecting  one  pole 
with  the  Hg  and  the  other  with  the 
H3SO.,  the  mercury  meniscus  in  the 
capillary  tube  will  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current.  Such  movements 
can  be  magriiified  by  a  microscope  and 
he  recorded  on  a  moving  photographic 
plate.  Since  many  forms  of  activity 
in  the  animal  body  are  accompanied 
by  electrical  changes  of  potential 
which  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  any 
other  wa.v  than  by  a  very  sensitive 
electrometer,  this  mode  of  rejiistra- 
tion  is  very  valuable  for  the  study  of  such  phe: 
photographic  cun-e  of  the  electrical  variations  (action  currents)  appearing  during 
the  cycle  of  events  in  the  dog's  heart. 


Fio-  13.— Action  eui 

Tents  of  the  dog's  hci 
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g  1.    GENERAL  CONSIDERATIOHS 
A.   THE  CELL  AS  AH  ELEMENTARY  ORGAHISU 

The  remarkable  substance  whose  activity  is  the  basis  of  all  vital  phenom-. 
ena  in  both  animals  and  plants,  and  which  we  call  therefore  the  living  sub- 
stance, occurs  not  in  a  homogeneous  aggregation  but  in  the  form  either  of 
discrete  masses  called  cells  or  of  small  bodies  which  represent  transformed 
cells  (Schleiden,  1838;  Schwann,  1839).  Every  living  being  and  every  sepa- 
rate cell  arises  from  a  preexisting  cell  {omnis  cellula  e  cellula,  Virchow,  1855). 
Many  animals  and  plants  throughout  their  lives  consist  of  but  one  cell.  In 
others,  from  the  original  cell  new  ones  arise;  these  in  their  turn  multiply, 
are  transformed  into  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  thus  become  adapted  for  special 
purposes.  In  this  way  the  independence  which  characterizes  the  single-celled 
creatures  is  reduced  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that  cells  detached  from  the 
parent  organism  are  as  a  rule  unable  to  maintain  themselves. 

The  cell  is  therefore  the  beginning  and  the  source  of  the  entire  body,  and 
the  formed  elements  of  which  the  body  is  constructed  are  each  and  all  nothing 
else  than  cells  or  cell  derivatives.  Correspondingly  we  may  say  that  the 
powers  of  the  body  as  a  whole  represent  the  aura  of  the  powers  resident  in 
the  individual  cells  and  the  cell  descendants. 

Id  the  study  of  vital  processes  we  have  thus  in  the  first  place  to  consider 
the  activity  of  cells.  The  discoveries,  however,  which  have  been  made  by  direct 
observation  upon  cells  (especially  those  that  are  free-livin(f)  are  not  by  any 
means  sufficient  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  con^plete  presentation  of  the  general 
vital  phenomena.  Besides,  there  take  place  in  the  many-celled  organisoia,  owing 
to  the  differentiations  occurring  'n  them,  many  kindti  of  phenomena  which  do 
not  take  place  in  the  elementary  organism,  or  which  at  least  with  our  present 
means  cannot  be  demonstrated,  and  at  all  events  can  be  investigated  much  more 
thoroughly  in  the  organs  of  the  many-celled  animals.  In  any  general  discussion 
of  vital  phenomena,  therefore,  one  should  give  the  results  obtained  in  the  different 
provinces  of  general  physiology  each  its  proper  share  of  attention.  Since,  how- 
ever, this  text-book  has  for  its  special  subject  the  physiology  of  man,  I  must 
limit  myself  in  the  present  chapter  to  the  boldest  outlines  of  general  physiology. 
Elsewhere  the  general  vital  phenomena  will  be  discussed  from  time  to  time  in 
connection  with  the  facts  of  special  physiology. 

IS 
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We  know  nothing  at  all  about  how  life  first  appoartMl  on  the  earth,  and  we 
are  unahle  lo  attach  any  jjreat  imjiortaiice  to  the  li_v[Millieses  which  have  been 
put  forward  coiiwrning  its  origin.  For  a  long  lime  it  was  imagim-d  that 
many  kimiw  of  living  creatures  aroae  directly  from  dead  matter  by  uponlanfou-' 
generation.  But  the  more  deeply  studies  in  this  direction  were  followo<l.  the 
more  improbable  this  view  liwame,  and  at  last  it  was  held  only  with  reference 
to  the  lowest  organisms;  until  finally  Pasteur  (1861)  by  his  ingenious  re- 
searches i  neon  test  ably  esiablishcd  the  fact  that  spontaneous  generation  doe:: 
not  take  plat'c  at  all. 

Within  the  cell  the  living  substance  is  divided  Wtween  the  nucleus  and 
the  surrounding  pnitoptasm.  The  protoplasm  may  be  manifoldly  differenti- 
ated into  contractile  fillers,  cilia,  etc.  Besides,  the  cell  contains  in  greater 
or  less  quantity  nonliving  substances  of  the  most  different  kinds,  some  of 
which  ajijicar  clearly  as  specialized  contents — e.g.,  the  irll-sap  of  plant 
cells  and  the  fat  of  fat  cells — white  some  are  intimately  mixed  with  the 
nucleus  or  protoplasm  and  are  therefore  not  to  Ik;  distinguished  from  living 
substance. 

Some  cells  arc  stirmunilcd  by  a  s])ecializcd  cell  membrane,  while  others  have 
none;  hence  it  is  not  an  essential  constituent  of  a  cell.  Almost  all  plant  cells  have 
even  in  their  early  slaRw  a  si)ei;ialized  membrane  which  increases  in  thickness 
as  the  cell  jcrowa  in  size,  Accordinp  to  present  views  it  represents  either  a 
transformation  product  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  protoplasm  or  a  secretion 
product  of  the  ceil.  Only  a  few  nnimal  cells  have  an  actual  membrane.  The 
zona  pellucida  of  the  egK  cell,  the  membrane  of  fat  cells  and  probably  the 
sarcolemma  of  muscle  fibers  are  about  all  that  can  be  named.  In  other  animal 
cells  however  the  outermost  la.ver  of  the  cytoplasm  is  often  firmer  and  more 
elastic  than  the  inner  parts,  and  is  therefore  able  to  protect  the  cell  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  sui 


Ceils  differ  greatly  in  exiemal  form.  The  spherical  form  which  we  regard 
as  the  tyiJC  is  by  no  means  general:  we  find  on  the  contrary  a  great  variety 
of  form.'f,  not  only  in  the  many-eelled  organisms,  where  the  shape  of  the  cell 
is  influence<l  by  its  position  with  reference  to  other  cells,  but  also  in  free 
living,  isolated  cells.  Cells  likewise  vary  in  "he,  all  the  way  from  that  which 
is  perceptible  only  with  the  highest  magnification  of  the  microscope  to  that 
of  the  giant  cells  of  certain  alga",  many  meters  in  length. 

The  nurlenx  occurs  nsnally  as  a  spherical  or  oval  ho<ly  in  the  middle  of 
the  cell;  but  it  may  take  many  other  forms.  As  a  nile  the  size  of  the  nu- 
cleus hears  a  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cell.  The  larger  the  cell  i«. 
the  larger  is  the  nucleus.  However,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule 
also.  Most  cells  contain  hut  a  single  nucleus,  although  not  infrequently  two 
or  more  may  be  present.  Indci'd.  in  the  giant  cells  of  the  hone-marrow,  in 
several  of  the  lowest  organisms,  and  in  some  other  cells,  as  many  as  one 
hundred  nuclei  have  been  observed. 
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B.   THE  RECIPBOCAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEH  THE  HUCLEOS 
AHD  PROTOPLASM 

Most  animal  and  plant  ceils  are  nucleated.  Only  in  the  Bacteria  is  the 
presence  of  a  nucleus  doubtful.  Some  authors  claim  indeed  that  these  organ- 
isms also  are  to  be  added  to  the  general  cell  scheme;  but  the  facts  which 
have  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  this  view  are  far  from  sufficient 
to  constitute  actual  proof.  Although  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  the  Mam- 
maha  contain  a  nucleus  at  an  early  stage  of  their  development,  in  their  mature 


state  they  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  nuclei.  If  so,  thej'  are  scarcely  to 
be  regarded  as  cells,  since  having  lost  the  nucleus  they  are  no  longer  capable 
of  reproduction. 

Wherever  U  occurs  the  'nucleus  represents  a  necessary  constiluenl  of  ike 
cell.  Single-celled  forms  may  be  divided  by  a  sharp  cut  or  by  other  means 
into  a  nucleated  and  a  nonnucleated  part.  The  former  is  soon  regenerated 
lo  a  complete  cell  even  if  It  contain  but  a  portion  of  the  nucleus;  while  the 
nonnucleated  part  invariably  dies  after  a  short  time,  for  although  it  may 
move  about  quite  normally,  may  ingest  foreign  bodies  (Infusoria),  and  even 
kill  them,  no  digestion,  or  at  best  only  a  partial  digestion,  can  take  place 
(NuBsbaum). 

The  production  of  certain  substances  on  the  part  of  the  protoplasm  is 
likewise  stopped  by  the  removal  of  the  nucleus.  A  nonnucleated  portion  of 
I'olysiomella  (Fig.  14)  is  no  lonf^r  able  to  elaborate  calcium  carbonate,  while 
a  nucleate*!  piece  at  once  maices  good  any  defect  in  its  calcareous  shell  by  the 
'Ippoait  of  new  carbonate  at  the  injured  place  (Verwom).  In  plants  it  has 
been  observed  that  an  isolated  piece  of  protoplasm  is  unable  to  construct  a 
lien-  cellulose  membrane  (Klebs), 
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By  Ihe  influence  of  a  low  lemperaivre  on  the  cell  of  Spirogyra  caught  in 
the  act  of  division,  Gerasaimow  succeeded  in  driving  all  the  nuclear  substance 
into  one  daughter  cell,  leaving  the  other  quite  devoid  of  a  nucleus.  In  a 
series  of  such  experiments  it  was  seen  that  in  twenty-one  days  the  growth 
of  the  enucleated  cells  amounted  to  0.-)^.5  per  cent  of  the  average  growth 
of  the  normal  cell,  while  the  growth  of  the  cells  with  a  surplus  of  nuclear 
material  exceeded  that  of  the  normal  cells  by  as  much  as  seventy-eight  per 


Flo.  15. — A  radiolarian,  Thalasaieeia  nueUata,  after  Verwom.  Cross  section  of  a  normal  indi- 
vidual. Tlie  layeni  from  without  inward  are:  tlie  corona  of  radial  purudupodia,  tlie  gelat- 
inoiui  layer,  vascular  laj'er,  pigmented  sheath  about  the  central  capsule,  and  the  central  ca|>- 
Bule  (in  the  center). 

cent.  At  the  same  time  the  solution  of  starch  in  the  enucleated  cells  either 
did  not  take  place  at  all  or  proceeded  very  feebly;  the  outer  cell  membrane 
was  less  extensible  than  usual;  the  color  of  the  chlorophyll  bands  became 
constantly  paler  and  their  contour  less  clear. 

While  the  nucleus  is  thus  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  normal  activity 
of  the  protoplasm,  it  cannot  maintain  an  independent  rjcixtenre.  When  the 
protoplasm  is  paralyzed  with  narcotics  the  nucleus  may  indeed  continue  its 
movements  (Demoor),  showing  itself  quite  as  independent  of  the  protoplasm 
as  the  protoplasm  is  of  the  nucleus.  Nevertheless,  if  removed  entirely  from 
the  protoplasm,  even  if  it  be  entirely  uninjured  by  the  manipulation  and 
be  protected  from  all  external  disturbances,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
the  great  radiolarian,  Thalassicala  {Fig,  15,  Vcrwom),  the  nucleus  invariably 
perishes  without  exhibiting  any  trace  of  regeneration.     Nor  do  nuclei  ever 
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occur  in  nature  without  a  protoplasmic  sheath;  it  may  be  extremely  thin 
in  certain  cells,  but  it  is  never  entirely  wanting. 

Many  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  influence  of  the 
nucleus)  and  the  nature  of  its  reciprocal  relations  with  the  protoplasm,  but 
they  are  yet  rather  more  of  a  speculative  than  of  an  exact  scientific  nature. 
The  only  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  with  certainty  from  the  discoveries 
thus  far  made  is  that  the  metabolic  processes  of  the  cell  go  on  normally  only 
under  ike  mutual  influence  of  both  nucleus  and  protoplasm^  which  after  all 
is  only  a  bare  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case.' 


C    PHYSICAL  AUD  CHEHICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  PROTOPLASM 

Protoplasm  appears  as  a  viscous,  usually  colorless  substance  which  is  not 
miscihle  with  water,  and  which  always  contains  a  varying  number  of  very 
eroall.  punctiform  granules.  The  distribution  of  the  granules  in  the  cell 
body  is  seldom  uniform,  for  one  finds  as  a  rule  an  outermost  layer  of  greater 
or  less  thickness  free  from  them.  Since  this  layer  is  firmer  than  the  inclosed 
protoplasm  containing  granules,  it  is  designated  as  the  hyaloplasm  (Leydig) 
in  contradistinction  to  the  granular  spongioplasm. 

In  general  it  is  assumed  that  resting  protoplasm  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 
This  appears  to  be  true  however  only  with  indicators  which  are  not  sensitive 
to  CO,:  for  with  indicators  which  respond  to  CO,,  neither  animal  nor  plant 
cells  in  the  resting  state  show  the  alkaline  reaction  (Friedenthal).  But  in 
the  case  of  some  lowly  organisms — e.  g.,  the  fission-fungi  and  the  AmcebjE — 
the  true  reaction  of  the  living  substance  must  still  appear  doubtful,  since 
these  are  able  to  live  in  strongly  alkaline  nutrient  media — a  circumstance 
which  does  not,  however,  constitute  conclusive  proof  of  an  alkaline  reaction 
for  the  interior  of  the  cell. 

In  the  gelatinous,  colloidal  substances  (e.g.,  a  solution  of  gelatin  which 
is  drying  up  through  lo.ss  of  water)  with  which  from  a  purely  physical  point 
of  view  protoplasm  exhibits  a  close  agreement,  all  possible  gradations  are 
met  with  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state,  and  for  such  substances  the  terms 
"fluid"  and  "solid"  may  have  within  wide  limits  a  purely  relative  signifi- 
cance. Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  views  regarding  the  slate 
of  aggregation  of  protoplasm  are  very  divergent,  it  being  regarded  by  some 
authors  as  solid,  by  others  as  fluid.  Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that 
in  the  endless  varieties  of  differentiations  met  with  in  different  orders  of 
living  beings  the  state  of  aggregation  may  present  not  insignificant  differ- 
ences. For  the  cells  which  exhibit  protoplasmic  currents  (cf.  page  21 )  as  well 
as  for  the  amreboid  cells  (cf.  page  42)  and  the  egg  and  early  embryonic  cells, 
Rhumbler,  with  strict  regard  to  the  laws  which  apply  to  fluids,  has  adduced 
weighty  reasons  for  the  view  that  the  protoplasm  possesses  in  fact  a  fluid  slate 
of  aggregation,  and  has  the  mechanical  peculiarities  of  a  foam  the  individual 
alveoli  of  which  are  locally  of  diiferent  constitution. 

'  Spitzer,  Loeb  and  R.  S.  Lillie  have  brought  forward  considerable  <>vidence  that  the 
nucleus  is  Ifae  chief  agency  in  the  activatjon  of  oxygen  within  the  cell, — Ed. 
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Water  is  an  integral  constituent  of  living  substance  and  on  drying  the 
cell  either  diea  or  it  becomes  apparently  dead  ("dry  rigor"),  and  resumes 
its  vital  activities  again  on  the  addition  of  wat«r. 

We  do  not  know  anything  definite  about  the  manner  in  which  water  is 
combined  with  the  real  living  substance.  That  it  is  not  held  in  pores  of  the 
protoplasm  as  in  a  sponge  appears  from  the  fact  that  water  cannot  be  pressed 
out  by  mechanical  means.  No  more  can  the  water  here  be  regarded  as  an 
analogue  of  the  water  of  crystallization  in  inorganic  salta.  It  seems  more  likely 
that  it  is  held  in  interstices  between  the  molecules  or  combinations  of  molecules 
which  make  up  tbe  living  substance.  It  is  not  impossible  also  that  at  the  death 
of  the  protoplasm  a  part  of  the  water  constitutes  a  product  of  disintegration. 

The  specific  gravity  of  protoplasm  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  water. 
It  refracts  light  more  strongly  than  water,  is  transparent  in  thin  layers, 
opaque  in  thick  layers.  Some  forms  of  living  matter  are  doubly  refractive. 
This  property  was  first  observed  in  cross-striped  muscle  (Boeck) ;  but  since 
that  time  it  has  been  found  that  practically  all  contractile  substance  differ- 
entiated into  fibers,  such  as  smooth  muscle  cells,  cilia,  etc.,  is  positively  doubly 
refractive  in  such  a  way  that  the  optical  axis  coincides  with  the  direction  of 
the  fibers  (Engelmann).  This  fact  is  evidence  that  the  structures  in  ques- 
tion have  a  different  molecular  arrangement  from  that  of  other  living 
structures. 

We  know  nothing  concerning  the  chemical  consiiiuiion  of  living  substance. 
Chemical  investigation  of  dead  animal  and  plant  bodies  has  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  a  very  large  number  of  different  organic  and  inorganic  com- 
pounds :  but  not  even  the  delicate  micro-chemical  reactions  have  been  able  to 
furnish  any  information  on  the  chemical  nature  of  living  substance.  We  can 
only  say,  therefore,  that  when  the  living  substance  dies  we  are  able  to  demon- 
strate proteid  bodies  of  different  kinds  as  the  chief  constituents,  and  that 
in  animals  at  least  the  living  substance  can  he  formed,  as  it  appears,  only  from 
proteid  bodies  (cf.  Chapter  III). 


D.    MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE  CELL  CONTEHTS 

Everywhere,  in  plants  as  well  as  in  animals,  protoplasm  has  the  same 
appearance,  just  as  it  is  everywhere  essentially  the  same  with  respect  to  its 
fundamental  vital  properties.  Even  with  the  highest  possible  magnification 
we  are  unable  to  distinguish  the  protoplasm  of  a  plant  cell  from  that  of  an 
animal  cell.  This  similarity  is  of  course  only  apparent,  for,  since  the  life 
process  in  every  particular  organism  takes  place  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself. 
and  since  the  protoplasm — outside  the  nucleus — represents  the  theater  of 
different  vital  activities,  these  outstanding  differences  must  l)e  conditioned  by 
a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  protoplasm  (0.  Hertwig). 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  protoplasm,  different 
cells  may  as  a  whole  present  a  very  different  appearance.  This  is  due  partly 
to  the  external  form  of  the  cell  and  its  envelope,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
something  secondary  at  least,  partly  to  differentiations  inside  the  cell  (cilia, 
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contractile  fibers),  and  partly  to  different  substances  deposited  within  the 
cell.  SometimeB  the  last  are  present  in  such  quantity  that  on  first  sight  the 
cell   appears   to  consist  only 

of  substances  foreign  to  pro-  ^  " 

toplaam,  as  it  is  here  defined. 

These  cell  conlenfa  vai?  a 
great  deal  in  kind:  substances 
which  are  taken  up  from  out- 
side by  the  cell  to  be  further 
elaborated  in  it,  substances 
stored  in  the  cell  as  reserve 
material,  substances  formed  in 
the  cell  by  its  own  activity  to 
be  g'iven  out  again  under  ap- 
propriate circumstances,  etc. 

In  most  plant  cells  the 
protoplasm  fills  but  a  small 
part  of  the  cell  body  (Fig.  16), 
Only  those  cells  which  lie  close 
to  the  growing  tip  consist  en- 
tirely of  protoplasm.  In  their 
growth  the  wall  of  the  cell  in- 
creases in  size  much  more  rap- 
idly than  the  protoplasm,  and 
as  a  result  vacuoles  arc  formed 
filled  with  cell-sap.  The  nu- 
cleus then  lies  embedded  in  a 
mass  of  protoplasm,  which  is 
connected  by  means  of  proto- 
plasmic strands  with  a  layer 
inside  the  cell  walls.  The  pro- 
toplasm of  such  cells  streams 
back  and  forth  within  the  cell 
wall,  carrying  with  it  the  gran- 
ules embedded  therein  and  oft- 
times  the  nucleus  as  well. 

In  the  protoplasm  of  green, 
plant  cells  are  contained  spe- 
cially differentiated  ehloro- 
pkyll  bodies  (cf.  Figs.  25  and 
31)  to  which  these  cells  owe 
their  green  color,  and  which  are  of  very  great  importance  in  the  vital  activities 
of  plants  (cf.  page  23).  Among  the  inclosures  contained  by  the  plant  cell  outside 
the  cell-sap,  the  starch  granules  are  to  be  especially  mentioned,  since  they  repre- 
sent the  first  yisible  product  of  the  assimilative  activity  of  the  plant  cell. 

Animal  cells  as  a  nde  consist  almost  entirely  of  protoplasm  and  contain 
foreign  substances  only  in  relatively  small  quantities;  they  are  therefore  essen- 
tially like  young  plant  cells  (Fig.  16).  There  are  some  animal  cells  also  in 
which  the  protoplasm  ie  almost  entirely  displaced  by  foreign  substances.  This 
is  the  case  for  example  with  fat  cells  in  which  the  major  part  of  the  fat  in 


Fia.  16. — Parenchyma  ctUs  from  the  middle  layer  of 
the  root-cortex  of  FnaHaria  imperiatii;  longitudinal 
aectioQ,  after  Sachs.  A,  portion  of  the  section  close  to 
the  root-apex,  very  young  cells,  without  cell^ap;  B, 
cells  of  the  same  layer  about  2  nun.  from  the  root- 
apex;  cel]-a»p  (»)  is  forming  in  the  protoplasm  (p); 
C,  cells  of  the  same  layer  7-8  mm.  from  the  apex. 
The  cell  at  the  right  above  has  been  ruptured  by  the 
nuor;  its  nucleus  {xy)  is  seen  much  swollen  by  abeorp- 
tion  of  water;  k.  nucleus;  kk,  nucleolus;  A,  rell-mem- 
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tJie  body  is  deposited.    Eggs  likewise  contain  an  abundant  supply  of  proteid, 
lecithin  and  fat  which  are  to  serve  as  nourishment  for  the  developing  embryo. 

Other  inclosurea  which  occur  in  greater  or  leas  abundance  in  animal  cells, 
are:  fat  droplets  in  the  cells  of  the  mammary  glands  and  of  the  intestinal  mucosa 
during  absorption;  pigment  granules  in  the  pigment  cells  of  the  akin  and  of 
the  choroid  coat  in  the  eye;  glycogen  granules  in  the  liver  cells,  etc.  In  the 
naked  cells  which  are  able  to  take  up  solid  particles  from  the  surroundinf; 
medium  we  observe  ofl«n  small  Algfc,  Bacteria,  Infusoria  and  the  like  (Figs. 
19,  20,  21  and  22),  which  serve  as  nourishment  for  the  cell,  and,  after  digestion 
i<i  completed,  indigestible  shells,  skeletons,  envelopes,  etc.  Again  small  cavities 
filled  with  fluid  (vacuoles)  are  present  in  the  protoplasm  of  certain  animal  cells. 
Among  these  are  to  be  mentioned  especially  the  so-called  contractile  vacuoles, 
i.  e.,  drops  of  fluid  which  are  pressed  out  of  the  protoplasm  by  the  contraction 
of  a  surrounding  sheath,  only  to  be  re-collected  from  the  protoplasm  in  the  same 
place  again  when  the  contraction  ceases  (Figs,  21,  24,  28). 

Finally,  there  are  found  within  the  protoplasm  of  unimal  cells  certain  plant 
cells,  Algte,  which  do  not  serve  their  host  as  nutritive  material,  but  merely  live 
in  company  with  it  {symbiosU).  They  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
life  of  the  animal  cell  in  which  they  occur,  since  through  the  activity  of  their 
chlorophyll  bodies,  they  supply  it  with  the  necessary  oxygen,  thereby  rendering 
it  independent  of  the  oxyRcn  contained  in  the  surrounding  medium.  We  have 
the  most  beautiful  instance  of  symbiosis  in  a  lichen,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
an  aggregate  individual  consisting  of  a  fundus  and  an  alga. 

Kcference  must  be  made  to  woriis  on  cytology  and  histology  for  a  discussion 
of  the  ultimate  structure  of  the  protoplasm,  nucleus  and  centrosome,  as  well  as 
for  the  changes  in  these  accompanying  cell  division. 


§2.   THE  VITAL    PHENOHEHA   OF   CELLS 
A.    niTRODUCTORY  SURVEY 

The  vital  activiitf  of  all  cells,  both  plant  and  anitiial,  consists  of  two  oppo- 
site processes,  assimilation  and  dissimilation.  We  include  under  assimilation 
all  the  synthetic  processes,  of  whatever  kind,  going  on  in  the  cell  or  under 
its  influence;  under  dissimilation  all  the  disintegration  processes  going  on  in 
the  cell  or  under  its  influence. 

A.  Assimilation  is  of  two  kinds,  namely  growth  of  protoplasm,  i.  e.,  for- 
mation of  living  substance,  and  syntheses  of  new  substances  not  living. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  protoplasm  is  still  very  meager.  We 
can  observe  hnw  the  cell  increases  in  size,  and  how  it  multiplies  after  it  has 
reached  a  certain  size,  but  the  inner  mechanism  of  these  processes  is  still  quite 
obscure.  Somewhat  more  satisfactory  is  our  knowledge  of  the  syntheses  of 
organic  nonliving  substances  accomplished  by  cells.  In  fact  the  synthesis 
which  is  quite  the  most  important  of  all.  namely,  the  form^lion'of  starch  in 
the  green  parts  of  plants,  is  known  with  tolerable  exactness,  and  may  be 
descrilied  briefly  as  follows: 

There  always  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nucleus  of  plant  cells  small, 
colorless,  highly  refractive  bodies,  for  the  most  part  oval  or  elliptical  in  form, 
which  are  called  tropkoblasts  and  which  arise  always,  like  the  nucleus  and  the 
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centrosome,  by  division  of  preexisting  trophoblasts.    These  structures  generate 
within  themselves  the  chlorophyll. 

The  property  of  plants  discovered  by  Ingenhousz  (1779),  Senebier  (1782- 
1800),  and  Th,  de  Saussure  (1804),  of  reducing  carbon  dioxide,  depends  upon 
this  chlorophyll.  The  reduction  takes  place  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun's  rays,  and  starch  appears  as  the  first 
visible  prodnct  of  the  resulting  synthesis.  It  is  deposited 
in  the  chlorophyll  bodies  in  the  form  of  small,  highly  re- 
fractive granules  (Julius  Sachs,  1862).  At  the  same  time 
the  plant  gives  off  the  oxygen  set  free  by  the  reduction 
of  carlHtn  dioxide,  and  if  it  grows  in  a  closed  room  the 
quantity  of  CO^  in  the  confined  air  constantly  decreases, 
while  the  quantity  of  0,  is  correspondingly  increased. 

Starch  serves  as  the  starting  point  for  all  further  syn- 
thetic processes  in  the  plant  body.  By  its  cleavage  and 
hydration  different  kinds  of  sugars  are  produced,  and, 
this  being  the  form  in  which 
carbohydrates  are  transported,  '''^■|,i";~^he'hlf.: 
they  are  of  great  importance  in 
the  further  synthetic  processes 
within  the  plant  Ixidy.  Vege- 
table oils  are  also  formed  from 
starch;  and  it  participates 
finally  in  the  synthesis  of  pro- 
teids  in  plants. 

Besides  the  elements  found 
in  starch  (carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen),  proteids  contain 
nitrogen  and  sulphur  (some 
also  phosphorus).  The  plant 
obtains  these  elements  from 
the  soil  principally  in  the  form 
of  nitrates,  sulphates,  phosphates  and 
compounds.  It  obtains  on  the  other  hand  only 
insignificant  part  of  its  nitrogen  from  the 
and  nitric  acid  in  the  air.  The  nitrogen,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  are  lil)erated  from  their  compounds 
i)y  processes  of  reduction  and  they  together  with 
the  elements  contained  in  starch  are  synthetized 
info  proteids.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  amino 
acids  and  their  amides — e,  g,,  asparagin  (amino- 
succinamic  acid.  C,HbN;Oj) — represent  intermedi- 
ate stages  in  this  synthesis;  but  how  such  processes 
take  place  we  do  not  yet  know.  Finally  from  the  pro- 
teids thus  formed,  living  protoplasm  is  constructed. 
Certain  plants  are  able  to  absorb  free  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  to  com- 
bine it  into  organic  compounds.  A  species  of  bacterium,  Clostridium  Pas- 
teurianum,  which  lives  in  the  soil,  is  an  example  (Winogradsky).     Kruger 
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Fia.  18.— The  toot  of  the 
field  bean  (View  Faba) 
thickly  b»et  with  bacteria 
tubercles,  after  NoU. 
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and  Schneidewind  isolated  a  N-combining  Bacillus  which  in  sixty-two  days 
transferred  4.6-8.5  mg.  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  to  proteid  nitrogen.  Accord- 
ing to  Kuhn  one  hektar  of  his  experiment  field  in  one  year  would  experience 
through  the  agency  of  microbes  alone  an  increase  in  nitrogen  of  6G  kg.  Other 
microorganisms  capable  of  fixing  nitrogen  are  the  Azobacteria  studied  by 
Beyerinck,  Still  others  which  form  on  roots  of  certain  species  of  Leguminosw 
peculiar  excrescences,  called  root  tubercles,  have  the  power  of  transforming 
free  nitrogen  into  such  compounds  (amides?)  as  are  able  to  serve  not  only 
themselves  but  also  their  hosts  as  the  immediate  source  of  nitrogenous  food 
(Hellriegel)  (Fig,  18). 

Several  other  mineral  eonstituenta  are  needed  in  the  development  of  plants, 
notably:  iron,  which  is  neeesaary  for  the  formation  of  chlorophjll;  potasaium 
and  magnesium,  which  it  is  believed  play  an  important  role  in  assimilation  and 
the  syntheses  of  the  body;  calcium,  which  is  very  important  in  the  transporta- 
tion and  combination  of  the  harmful  producla  of  metabolism  (oxalic  acid),  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  plant  does  not  require  any  organic  foodstuffs.  If  the 
root  of  a  maize  plant  which  has  been  Remiinated  in  water  be  placed  in  a  vessel 
with  an  artificial  nutrient  solution  (one  per  cent  potasaium  nitrate,  0.5  per 
cent  each  of  sodium  chloride,  calcium  sulphate,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  cal- 
cium phosphate,  and  O.OOS  per  cent  ferrous  sulphate)  while  the  foliar  part  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  plant  grows  quite  perfectly,  develops  into  a  lai^  maiEC 
stalk,  puts  forth  leaves  and  brings  forth  seed. 

Only  the  plantu  containing  chromopkyll '  have  the  power  of  feeding  ex- 
clusively on  purely  inorganic  substances.  The  parts  of  the  plant  devoid  of 
chlorophyll  receive  their  carbohydrate.'!  from  the  parts  which  contain  chloro- 
phyll. Those  plants  which,  like  the  Fungi,  contain  no  chlorophyll  at  all  must 
obtain  substances  already  completely  organized  for  their  food;  and  this  is 
likewise  the  case  with  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 

The  beginning  of  the  organic  syntheses  going  on  in  nature  ig  therefore 
the  formation  of  starch  in  the  green  parts  of  plants  under  the  influence  of 
sunlight.  The  energy  stored  up  by  this  means  ia  used  in  all  the  further  proc- 
esses of  the  plant  body.  In  plants  and  plant  parts  lacking  chlorophyll  as 
well  as  in  animals  all  the  life  processes  take  place  at  the  expense  directly 
or  indirectly  of  the  substances  formed  in  the  green  parts  of  plants.  The 
green  plants  therefore  constitute  a  necessary  condition  for  the  life  of  all  other 
living  beings  on  the  earth.  But  since  carbon  dioxide,  the  nitrates  and  sul- 
phates required  by  plants  are  present  on  the  earth  and  in  the  atmosphere 
entirely  independent  of  the  life  processes  of  animals,  plants  can  get  along 
without  the  aid  of  animals. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  synthetic  processes  do  not  take  place 
in  animals.  It  is  true  that  animals  cannot  form  complex  compounds  out  of 
completely  oxidized  carbon  (CO,)  and  hydrogen  (HjO)  and  that  the  animal 
body  can  utilize  as  raw  material  only  compounds  of  relatively  complex  consti- 

'  This  term,  employed  by  Engelmann,  and  adopted  by  the  author,  includes  all  the 
coloring  matters  in  plants  capable  of  exercising  an  assimilative  function.  Since,  however, 
by  far  the  most  abundant  coloring  matter  is  cktorophyil,  it  will  avoid  coufusion  perliaps 
to  use  only  the  one  term  hereafter. — Ed. 
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tution,  chief  among  them  being  proteid,*.  fats  and  carbohydrates.  But  from 
this  raw  material  the  animal  body  has  the  power  of  forming  many  new  sub- 
stances, notably  living  protoplasm,  by  a  true  synthesis. 

Besides  the  substances  just  mentioned  the  animal  cell,  like  the  plant  cell, 
requires  certain  mineral  compounds  in  order  that  it  may  develop  fully  and 
accomplish  its  functions  in  a  normal  manner.  Thus  observation  on  the  Meta- 
2oa  has  proved  that  the  animal  body  is  continually  giving  off  such  substances 
in  its  excretions,  and  would  necessarily  become  impoverished  in  this  respect 
if  the  supply  were  not  sufficient.  Even  in  grown  animals  very  profound 
disturbances  ensue  as  a  consequence  of  such  failure  of  mineral  sub.stances. 
which  ultimately  end  in  death.  The  growing  body  has  a  relatively  much 
greater  need  of  inorganic  compounds,  for  such  substances  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  its  organs. 

Among  the  mineral  substances  contained  in  the  fluids  of  the  animal  Ixtdy 
common  salt  (NaCI)  comes  first  in  order  of  quantity,  A  solution  of  common 
salt  alone,  of  a  strength  corresponding  to  its  concentration  in  these  fluids 
{0.6-0.9  per  cent),  is  in  fact  sufficient  to  maintain  a  frog's  muscle  or  a  frog's 
heart  In  functional  condition  for  a  long  time  after  its  removal  from  the  body, 
whereas  an  exsected  heart  will  not  beat  in  a  solution  where  NaCl  is  wanting 
(Ungle). 

In  a  solution  containing  only  NaCI,  however,  the  contractions  of  the  heart 
gradually  cease,  although  they  may  be  roused  again  by  the  addition  of  CaCI, 
in  small  quantity.  The  addition  of  KCl  is  likewise  beneficial ;  but  whereas 
the  Ca  salt  is  favorable  to  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  the  K  salt  appears , 
to  be  important  for  its  relaxation.  The  heart  beats  best,  therefore,  in  a  nutri- 
cBt  fluid  in  which  are  contained  Ca  and  K  as  well  as  Na  (Ringer,  Howell  and 
several  other  authors).' 

Analogous  phenomena  appear  in  other  organs.  A  skeletal  muscle  of  the  frog 
remains  alive  outside  the  body  longer  if  CnCl,  is  added  to  the  NaCl  solution. 
It  is  asserted,  at  least  for  smooth  muscles,  that  the  Ca  salt  favors  the  contrac- 
tion process,  and  KOI  the  relasation,  Juat  aa  in  the  heart.  The  egg  of  Fundulus 
develops  in  NaCI  solution  only  wheo  CaCl,  ia  added  (Loeb). 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  it  would  be  premature 
to  conclude  that  the  metals  just  discussed  have  the  same  sweeping  importance 
for  all  animal  cells.  As  a  matter  of  fact  data  are  at  hand  which  show  that  such 
a  generalization  is  not  warranted.  Thus  the  vibration  of  flagella — e.  g.,  in  the 
spermaloEoa — and  cilia  of  both  Tertebrafes  and  invertebrates,  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  NaCI  in  the  surrounding  fluid.  The  same  ia  true  of  the  contractile 
stalk  of  Vorlicella  (Fig.  28)  and  related  Protozoa  (Overton).  In  very  young 
larvie  of  Arenicola  crxHata  solutions  containing  CaCl,  favor  muscular  move- 
ments, while  solutions  containing  MgCl,  favor  ciliary  movements.  Pure  NaCI 
solutions  are  much  more  harmful  for  the  latter  than  for  muscular  movements; 
Na-free  solutions  stop  muscular  movements,  whereas  cilia  remain  active  in 
these,  and  are  quite  unaffected  by  pure  CaCl,  or  MgCI,  (Lingle),  In  this  con- 
nection should  be  mentioned  also  the  facts  brought  out  by  Goldberger  that  cer- 

'  A  solution  eepecially  well  adapted  for  feeding  ao  excised  mammalian  heart  is  the  fol- 
lowing: eight  per  cent  NaCI,  0.075  per  cent  KCl,  0.1  per  cent  CaCl.,  0  1  per  cent  NHCO,, 
and  saturated  with  onygen.     (Compare  the  composition  of  the  blood  asb,  Chapter  V.) 
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tain  Ca  salts  which  have  so  favorable  an  influence  in  the  higher  animals,  are 
poisonous  for  the  Protista,  while  other  Ca  salts  are  harmless  for  them. 

Besides  the  elementa  just  mentioned  (Na,  Ca,  K  and  CI)  and  those  con- 
tained in  the  proteida,  fats  and  carhohydrates  (C,  H,  0,  N,  S,  P),  there  are 
still  a  few  others  which  are  just  as  necessary  for  the  animal  body.  First  among 
these  arc:  Mg,  contained  with  the  Ca  in  the  solid  framework  of  the  bones;  Fe, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  coloring  matter  in  the  red  cor- 
puscles; and  I,  which  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  the  secretion  of  the  thyroid 
gland. 

In  all  processes  of  assimilation  in  nature,  whatever  their  kind,  energy  is 
stored  up.  As  a  measure  of  the  energy  contained  In  a  substance  we  use  the 
amount  of  heat  developed  by  its  combustion.  Carbon  dioxide  and  water  are 
not  combustible  substances,  but  starch  produced  from  them  generates  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  heat  when  it  is  bumed — posses.ses  therefore  a  certain 
quantity  of  potential  energy,  amounting  in  fact  to  about  4.1  Cal.'  per  gram. 
This  potential  energy  is  derived  from  the  sunlight,  whose  kinetic  energy  has 
been  transformed  under  the  influence  of  chlorophyll  to  the  potential  energy 
of  starch. 

When  a  synthesis  takes  place  in  a  living  cell,  if  the  necessary  energy  is  not 
supplied  from  without  as  in  starch  formation,  the  synthesis  can  only  be 
carried  out  at  the  expense  of  potential  energy  stored  in  the  cell  itself.  In  other 
words:  in  all  synthetic  processes  taking  place  in  plant  or  animal  cells  without 
the  agency  of  sunlight,  the  potential  energy  at  the  disposal  of  the  cell  is 
transformed  in  one  way  or  another  into  the  potential  energy  of  the  newly 
formed  substance. 

The  aasimilative  functions  of  cells  are  closely  bound  up  with  dissimilative 
functions — i.e.,  if  the  cell  has  not  the  power  to  develop  kinetic  energy  within 
itself  no  new  formation  of  substance  appears  to  take  place — and  conversely, 
tlie  more  rapid  the  dissimilative  process,  the  more  active  is  the  assimilative 
process.  Neither  plants  nor  the  eggs  of  animals  can  develop  continuously  without 
oxygen,  as  was  determined  successively  by  Spallanzani,  Dutrochet,  De  Sausaure 
and  Schwann.  In  the  egg  of  Ctenolabms,  a  marine  bony  iish,  the  cleavage  cells 
unde^o  partial  solution  and  fuse  together  when  oxygen  is  withdrawn,  but  art- 
reformed  when  oxygen  is  again  supplied  (Loeb).  Possibly  in  this  connection 
belong  also  the  facts:  that  growth  is  always  accompanied  Ly  dissimilation,  and 
that  skeletal  muscles  increase  in  size  only  under  the  influence  of  work  (involving 
dissimilation,  cf.  page  fl3). 

B.  The  dissimilatit^e,  processes  constitute  the  source  of  the  kinetic  energy- 
developed  in  the  cells.  These  processes  in  plant  as  well  as  in  animal  cells  are 
everywhere  essentially  similar,  and  consist  in  a  dexlrurtion  of  complex  mole- 
cules. Whether  this  destruction  involves  the  living  substance  of  the  cell,  or 
only  the  nonliving  cell  contents  cannot  yet  be  definitely  decided.  Under  the 
general  subject  of  metabolism  we  shall  find  opportunity  to  discuss  this  qnestion 
somewhat  more  exhaustively.    Here  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  following: 

=  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  1  kg.   of  water  from  0° 
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1.  The  above-mentioned  destruction  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  an  oxidation, 
that  is,  a  combustion  of  the  substances  called  organic  foodstuffs — proteid,  fat 
and  carbohydrate — at  the  disposal  of  the  cell  (Lavoisier,  1777).  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  all  animals  produce  carbon  dioxide,  and  that  they 
succumb  in  a  short  time  in  the  absence  of  oxygen.  Since  a  plant  under  the 
ioflueace  of  sunlight  haa  the  power  to  reduce  carbon  dicxide  and  set  oxygen 
free,  it  follows  that  under  suitable  circumstances  plants  and  animals  can  live 
if  they  be  kept  together  in  a  closed  room;  for  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  by 
the  animals  is  reduced  by  the  plants  with  the  liberation  of  oxygen ;  and  thus 
each  receives  the  gas  most  useful  in  its  life  processes. 

And  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  plant  does  not  form  any  carbon 
dioxide.  On  the  contrary  the  plant  protoplasm  in  its  production  of  kinetic 
energy  behaves  exactly  like  the  animal  protoplasm  and  produces  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  same  way.  The  production  of  carbon  dioxide  in  green  plants  in  the 
light  is  masked  by  the  much  more  abundant  reduction  of  carbon  dioxide  going 
on  at  the  same  time;  in  the  dark,  however,  where  the  reduction  processes  are 
checked,  it  is  plainly  perceptible. 

In  the  decomposition  brought  about  by  the  vital  activity  the  combustible 
substances  are  not  broken  down  immediately  into  their  end  products ;  but  the 
complex  organic  molecules  are  split  up  gradually  into  less  and  less  complex 
ones,  oxidation  and  reduction  proceasea  probably  taking  place  in  rapid  suc- 
cession (Drechsel).  Finally,  these  intermediate  decomposition  products  are 
transformed  into  substances  which  leave  the  body  as  the  end  products  of 
metabolism. 

2.  The  living  cell  itself  regulates  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed,  combus- 
tion in  the  body  being,  within  wide  limits,  entirely  independent  of  the  partial 
pressure  of  the  uneombined  oxygen  (Pfliiger). 

In  addition  protoplasm  has  the  power  to  store  up  oxygen  in  compounds  in 
which  it  ia  looBely  held,  and  from  which  it  may  be  withdrawn  again  in  case  of 
need.  This  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  cells  can  develop  kinetic  energy, 
though  in  general  only  for  a  relatively  short  time,  without  a  supply  of  free 
oxygen  from  outside.  In  certain  cases  this  happens  even  at  the  expense  of 
compounds  which  contain  oxygen  firmly  bound  up  chemically  and  which  cannot 
be  deoxidized  with  our  strongest  reducing  agents.  We  have  examples  of  such 
phenomena  in  the  Uyxomycetea  which  continue  their  movements  for  three  hours 
in  an  oxygen-free  medium;  in  ciliated  cells  which  can  live  still  longer  without 
oxygen;  in  the  skeletal  muscles  which  contract  and  give  off  carbon  dioxide  even 
in  a  vacuum.  The  mawworm,  Ascaris,  can  live  five  days  without  a  supply  of 
oxj-gen  (Bunge).  In  this  case  there  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  animal  a  process 
of  fermentation  by  which  CO,  and  a  mixture  of  valerianic  acid,  caproic  acid, 
etc.,  are  formed  from  the  glycogen  stored  in  the  animal's  tissues  (Weinland). 
Here  should  be  mentioned  also  the  liberation  of  oxygen  by  hen's  eggs  during  the 
first  five  hours  of  their  incubation  (Hassclbalcb). 

A  very  pretty  experiment  on  the  life  of  higher  animals  in  the  absence  of 
oxygen  is  the  following  which  we  owe  to  Pfliiger.  At  2.44  o'clock  two  frogs 
were  placed  in  an  atmosphere  cooled  to  about  0°  C.  from  which  every  trace  of 
oxygen  had  been  carefully  removed.  At  three  o'clock  they  showed  the  moat 
pronounced  dyspncea  but  no  convulsions.  They  soon  became  motionless,  as  if 
they  wished  by  suppression  of  their  movements  to  obviate  the  need  for  oxygen. 
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From  time  to  time  they  wandered  about  the  cage,  raised  their  heada  and  occa- 
sionally gasped.  At  eight  o'clock  they  had  become  still  more  quiet  and  were 
viaibly  very  much  exhausted,  but  on  pricking  them  with  a  wire  they  still  showed 
indubitable  signs  of  physiological  integrity.  On  the  following  morning  at  nine 
the  frogs  lay  quite  motionlesa.  Even  the  moat  vigorous  stimulus  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  trace  of  reaction  and  there  were  no  signs  of  respiratory  movements. 
At  ten  after  a  duration  of  seventeen  hours  the  confinement  was  terminated  and 
oxygen  was  admitted.  When  after  two  hours'  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  air, 
and  after  repeated  inflation  of  the  lungs  there  was  no  sign  of  returning  life, 
Pfliiger  opened  the  body  cavity  of  one  frog  and  found  the  heart  still  beating 
with  great  energy  and  the  arteries  full  of  remarkably  bright  red  blood.  In  spite 
of  this  there  were  no  muscular  movementa  for  five  or  sis  hours.  Keflex  irrita- 
bility gradually  returned,  and  spontaneous  respiratory  movements;  but  coiirdi- 
nated  movements  such  as  are  mediated  only  by  the  higher  nerve  centers  did  not 
reappear  at  all. 

3.  Finally,  certain  organisms  of  the  lowest  order,  especially  some  of  the 
Bacteria,  can  maintain  life  permanently  only  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  (ansero- 
bic  Bacteria,  Pasteur).  The  yeast  cell  furnishes  us  some  information  concern- 
ing the  way  in  which  the  energy  necessary  for  the  functions  of  these  organisms 
is  liberated.  This  organism  can  maintain  life  for  a  long  time  without  air 
and  can  develop  considerable  activity  which  displays  itself  notably  in  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar — i.e.,  by  splitting  grape  sugar  into  2(C03) 
and  2(CjH,0).  Since  now  the  calorific  energy  of  the  alcohol  formed  is  les.'! 
than  that  of  the  sugar  destroyed,  a  certain  quantity  of  energy  is  developed 
and  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  yeast  plant  (Hermann,  Kiihne), 

In  the  dissimilatory  processes  of  the  cell  the  nutrient  substances  at  its 
disposal  are  gradually  consumed,  and  if  no  supply  from  outside  is  kept  up 
the  cell  must  of  course  die  of  hunger. 

The  changes  appearing  in  the  cell  body  when  it  is  deprived  of  nourishment 
have  been  closely  followed  by  Wallengren  on  the  ciliate  infusor  Paramtecivm. 
During  the  first  days  of  starvation  all  the  food  vacuoles  and  food  masses  dis- 
appear. Thereupon  the  small  granules  present  in  the  protoplasm  are  consumed, 
and  the  endoplasm  consequently  decreases  in  quantity.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  the  living  aubstance  of  the  endoplasm  is  itself  probably  consumed  in 
part.  In  spite  of  the  more  or  less  profound  changes  in  the  form  of  the  body 
thereby  produced,  the  ectoplasm,  the  contractile  vacuoles  and  the  cilia  are  still 
not  influenced  in  any  noticeable  way.  During  this  period  the  activity  of  the 
last-named  structures  is  maintained  by  material  supplied  by  the  endoplasm.  With 
further  inanition  the  endoplasm  becomes  much  vacuolated,  the  ectoplasm,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  the  cilia  become  more  and  more  absorbed,  and  the 
macronucleus  is  finally  attacked,  while  the  micronuclcus  remains  comparatively 
untouchetl.  At  last  the  point  is  reached  where  everything  which  ihe  cell  body 
can  furnish  as  nutrient  material  is  consumed,  the  living  substance  remaining 
is  itself  eshauatcd,  and  the  cell,  fallen  into  granular  disintegration,  perishes. 

C,  Temperature. — Since  temperature  exercises  a  very  profound  influence 
on  the  various  activities  oi  cells,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  consider  it  in  this 
preliminary  survey.  We  may  safely  assert  that  for  every  cell  there  is  a  definite 
temperature  which  is  most  favorable  to  its  life  processes.  The  cell  perishes 
if  the  temperature  passes  beyond  certain  limits,  although  these  limits  diifer 
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with  different  cells  and  may  be  gradually  changed  more  or  less  for  each 
particular  cell  by  training. 

For  most  animal  and  jjlant  cells  the  upper  limit  of  temperature  compatible 
with  life  is  from  40°  to  47°  C.  They  die  if  they  be  subjected  even  for  a  short 
time  to  a  temperature  a  little  higher  than  this,  owing  partly  at  least  to  the 
coa^lation  which  takes  place  at  this  temperature.  And  yet  there  are  cells 
which  are  able  to  endure  a  considerably  higher  temperature.  In  the  hot 
springs  of  Ischia,  Algie  live  st  a  temperature  of  53°  C,  aud  it  is  said  that 
between  the  filaments  of  Oscillfiria,  ciliate  Infusoria  and  Rotatoria  survive  a 
temperature  of  81°  to  85°  C.  (Ehrenberg).  Many  Bacteria  thrive  at  a  tem- 
perature of  50°-55°  C.  or  even  as  high  as  72°  C;  and  still  more  resistant 
against  heat  are  their  spores,  a  dry  heat  of  140°  C.  maintained  for  at  least 
three  hours  being  necessary  to  destroy  life  in  them  with  absolute  certainty. 

With  regard  to  the  lower  Kmit  of  temperature  compatible  with  life,  it  has 
been  found  that  Amcebse  placed  upon  ice  will  cease  all  movements  and  remain 
quiescent  until  the  temperature  is  raised.  If  however  they  be  frozen  up  in 
drops  of  water,  warming  fails  to  revive  them. 

A  temperature  below  0°  C.  is  not  necessarili/  fatal  for  the  cell.  Pictet 
observed  with  certainty  that  fish  which  had  been  cooled  in  a  block  of  ice  to 

—  15°  C,  survived  after  carefully  raising  the  temperature,  although  their 
companions  while  frozen  could  he  reduced  to  powder  like  ice.  Fish  which 
were  cooled  to  —20°  C.  could  not  be  revived.  Frogs  survived  a  temperature 
of  —  88°  C,  and  myriopoda  —  50°  C.  Seeds  of  cereals  do  not  lose  their  power 
of  germination  if  they  be  subjected  for  a  long  time  to  a  temperature  of 

—  42°  C.  (C.  de  Candolle).  Cholera  spirilla  and  anthrax  spores  can  he  kept 
alive  for  from  twenty  hours  to  seven  days  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air 
( -  183°  to  -  192°  C).  Indeed  one  species  of  Bacterium  (B.  pkosphorescens) 
survived  a  period  of  ten  hours  at  —  252°  C,  (McFadayen). 

One  would  suppose  a  priori  that  at  a  temperature  so  low  that  the  protc^l&sm 
bfcomea  rigid,  life  must  be  temporarily  suspended.  According  to  the  experi- 
ment with  the  fish  stated  above  this  does  not  appear  to  be  correct,  for  in  this 
case  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  so  far  as  external  signs  go,  whether 
the  temperature  of  a  frozen  fish  were  —  15°  or  -  20°  C,  and  yet  after  cooling 
to  —  20°  it  dies.  If  life  were  actually  suspended  at  —  15°  it  would  be  difficult 
to  iinderstand  why  a  further  lowering  of  the  temperature  has  any  effect.  In 
any  case  we  may  say  that  at  these  low  temperatures  life  proceaaea  are  reduced 
to  the  n 


If  the  chemical  constitution  or  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium 
be  altered  and  the  cells  continue  to  live,  various  changes  in  their  properties 
may  be  induced,  which,  especially  in  the  pathogenic  microorganisms,  are  of 
great  importance,  because  the  degree  of  their  virulence  may  be  thereby  in- 
creased or  diminished  (Pasteur).  The  protective  inoculation  introduced  by 
Pasteur  is  based  upon  these  facts. 

After  this  general  discussion  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  different  mani- 
festations of  life,  taking  up  in  order  the  ingestion  of  fooil,  digestion,  the 
oxidative  processes,  the  elimination  of  decomposition  products,  the  secretions, 
and  finally  the  phenomena  of  motility,  production  of  light,  formation  of  heat 
and  the  generation  of  electricity. 
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B.  THE  raGESTIOH  OF  FOOD 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  medium  in  which  elementary  organisms  live 
must  contain  all  the  nutrieut  substances,  including  oxygen  and  water,  neces- 
sary for  their  subsistence.  Besides,  different  cells  have  very  different  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  medium,  and  these 
peculiarities  are  conditioned,  in  part  at  least,  upon  the  hereditary  traits  of 
the  species. 

Certain  unicellular  orKanisms  are  adapted  for  life  in  fresh  water,  others 
for  life  in  salt  water.  Most  of  them  die  if  they  be  placed  in  diatilled  water. 
Likewise  if  the  chemical  composition  of  the  medium  in  which  the  cella  live  be 
changed  suddenly,  they  die;  but  if  the  change  take  place  gradually  and  slowly, 
they  can  adapt  themselves  to  the  altered  nature  of  the  medium  and  continue 
to  live.  How  great  a  change  may  be  made  before  disturbances  in  the  vital 
activities  of  the  cell  appear,  depends  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the  cell  and 
partly  upon  the  substance  added 'to  the  medium. 

That  even  in  the  higher  animals  and  man  the  properties  of  the  cells  are 
altered  by  a  changed  composition  of  the  lymph  follows  directly  from  observa- 
tions on  diseases  characterized  by  chronic  intoxication  (e.g.,  alcoholism, 
morphinism). 

In  multicellular  animals  the  cells  are  bathed  by  a  fluid,  the  lymph,  which 
represents  the  medium  in  which  they  live.  If  the  lymph  is  to  be  adapted 
to  its  purpose,  it  must  contain  in  the  first  place  all  the  substances  necessary 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  cells,  and  must  possess  also  the  other  necessary 
chemical  and  physical  properties. 

Lymph  is  distinguished  from  those  media  in  which  unicellular  organisms 
live,  by  being  inclosed  within  the  body  and  by  being  formed  essentially  through 
the  activity  of  the  cells  themselves.  The  quantity  of  lymph  is  not  unlim- 
ited, for  the  supply  of  nutrient  materials  and  oxygen  which  it  contains  at  any 
given  time  is  soon  used  up,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  decomposition  prod- 
ucts which  are  harmful  to  the  body.  But  in  order  to  maintain  life  in  the 
Hetazoa  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  that  the  lymph  shall  be  always  of 
normal  constitution.  To  this  end  many  organs  of  the  body  cooperate,  each 
being  adapted  for  a  special  purpose. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  in  general  a  special  function  cannot  be  carried 
out  by  a  single  organ,  but  requires  the  cooperation  of  several.  All  those  oncans 
which  together  accomplish  a  definite  purpose  are  designated  as  an  organ  system 
or  apparatus. 

In  order  that  the  lymph  may  serve  as  the  medium  for  the  vital  activities 
of  the  cells,  it  must  contain  besides  water  certain  combustible  substances  and 
certain  mineral  constituenta  (ail  of  which  are  comprehended  under  the  name 
foodstuffs)  and  oxygen.  Neither  the  foodstuffs  nor  the  oxygen  come  directly 
into  the  lymph;  to  bring  them  there  not  less  than  three  organ  systems  must 
cooperate:  namely,  (1)  the  circulatory  system,  (2)  the  digestive  system,  and 
(3)  the  respiratory  system. 

The  object  of  the  circulatory  system  is  to  supply  the  lymph  with  nutrient 
substances  and  with  oxygen.  The  object  of  the  digestive  system  is  to  take  up 
the  foodstuffs  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  body  and  to  change  them 
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so  that  they  maf  be  traneferred  to  the  blood.  The  respiratory  system  supplies 
the  blocxi  with  the  oxygen  necessary  for  combustion  in  the  body. 

The  decompoeition  products  arising  from  combustion  must  not  remain  in 
the  lymph,  because,  if  they  did,  they  would  finally  poison  the  cells.  They  must 
therefore  be  removed  by  passage  first  into  the  blood  and  thence  out  of  the  body 
through  the  excretory  organs. 

In  order  that  these  necessary  functions  shall  be  directed  to  the  proper  end 
of  maintaining  life,  they  are  all  subordinated  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
sSitetn  whose  important  object  it  is  to  control  the  organs  and  to  reKulate  their 
functions.  In  addition  to  this,  in  the  warm-blooded  animals  a  constant  body 
temperature — i.e.,  a  constant  temperature  of  the  lymph  is  maintained  through 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system. 

1.  Cells  completely  surrouDded  by  membranes  can  take  up  only  gaseous 
and  dissolved  substances.  The  processes  concerned  in  the  ab.sorption  of  gases 
by  the  elementary  organisms  are  but  little  known,  and  the  phenomena  accom- 
panying these  processes  in  the  higher  animals  are  fully  discussed  in  Chapter 
IX.  Our  knowledge  has  progressed  somewhat  further  concerning  the  absorp- 
tion of  fluids  and  compounds  in  solution,  and  since  the  phenomena  of  osmosis 
figure  prominently  in  this  connection,  it  seems  best  to  discuss  them  here 
somewhat  in  detail. 

Osmosis. — When  a  layer  of  pure  water  is  carefully  stratified  upon  a  solu- 
tion— e.  g„  sugar  in  water — the  layers  do  not  remain  separate.  The  sugar  b^ins 
at  once  to  rise  in  spite  of  the  force  of  gravity  and  to  diffuse  into  the  water;  and 
the  movement  ceases  only  when  the  sugar  is  distributed  uniformly  throughout 
the  whole  volume  of  water.  The  same  thing  occurs  if  the  water  and  the  sugar 
solution  are  separated  by  a  partition  which  is  equally  permeable  for  both.  The 
dissolved  substance  passes  from  the  place  of  higher  concentration  to  the  place 
of  lower  concentration  just  as  if  no  separating  membrane  were  present. 

Quite  a  different  order  of  things  prevails  if  between  the  water  and  the 
solution  a  partition  is  interposed  which  allows  the  water  but  not  the  dissolved 
substance  to  pass  through.  Such  "  semipermeable  "  walls  are  obtained  by  soak- 
ing a  porous  clay  cell  in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  carefully  pouring  this 
out  and  filling  the  cell  with  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  There  is  then 
formed  within  and  upon  the  clay  wall  a  coherent  layer  of  copper  ferrocyanide 
through  which  water  can  be  filtered;  but  if  one  attempt  to  filter  through  it  a 
sugar  solution,  a  much  higher  pressure  is  required,  and  what  finally  comes 
through  is  not  the  sugar  solution  at  all  but  pure  water. 

If  a  oell  prepared  in  this  way  be  filled  with  a  sugar  solution  and  be  closed 
by  means  of  a  stopper  through  which  connection  is  made  with  a  manometer, 
and  the  cell  then  be  placed  in  pure  water,  an  increase  in  pressure  inside  the 
cell  is  noticed,  which  finally  rises  to  a  definite  maxinium  value.  This  value 
represents  Ike  osmotic  pressure  of  the  fluid  inside  the  cell,  and  is  equal  to  the 
gas  pressure  which  would  be  exerted  by  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  form 
of  a  vapor  inclosed  within  the  same  space  at  the  same  temperature.  For  a  one- 
per-cent  solution  of  cane  sugar  at  13.7°  C.  the  osmotic  pressure  amounts  to 
0.691  atmospheres.  A  four-per-cent  sugar  solution  raises  the  pressure  to  2.71 
atmospheres. 

Since  there  is  no  membrane  which  is  semipermeable  for  all  substances,  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  indirect  methods  of  determining  the  osmotic  pressure  of 
some  solutions.  One  such  method  which  has  found  wide  application  both  in 
physiology  and  medicine  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  a  watery  solution  the 
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dissolved  substance,  e.  g.,  salt,  exercises  a  restraining  influence  on  the  freezing 
of  the  water  and  consequently  lowers  the  freezing  point.  The  cause  of  this 
restraining  influence  is  that  the  particles  of  salt  by  means  of  the  attraction 
they  exercise  on  the  particles  of  water  tend  to  prevent  the  latter  from  cohering 
with  one  another,  i.e.,  from  passing  into  the  solid  stat«.  The  greater  this 
attraction,  the  more  difficult  is  it  for  the  water  to  be  solidified,  and  the  lower 
must  be  the  temperature  before  this  change  of  state  can  be  brought  about. 

The  lowering  of  the  freezing  point,  which  is  designated  with  "  a ,"  is  there- 
fore a  measure  of  the  osmotic  pressure  (P)  of  the  salt,  calculated  in  atmospheres 
according  to  the  formula  P  =  12.03  A,  A  one-per-cent  solution  of  NaCl  freeiea 
at  — <l.606°  C. :  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  ia  therefore  0.606.  If  one 
flnds  for  an  unknown  fluid  A  ^0.6lj6,  its  osmotic  pressure  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  one-per-cent  KaCl  solution,  and  amounts  to  12.03  X  0.606  =  7.29 
atmospheres. 

When  equimolecvlar  quaniiliet  of  different  substances  (i.  e.,  quantities  pro- 
portional to  their  molecular  weights)  are  brought  into  solution  in  the  same 
solvent,  and  solutions  which  have  the  same  number  of  molecules  of  the  dissolved 
substances  in  equal  volumes  are  thus  obtained,  these  solutions  have  at  any  given 
temperature  the  same  osmotic  pressure. 

We  have  in  the  electrolytes  an  apparent  esception  to  this  law.  The  os- 
motic pressure  is  higher  than  it  ought  to  be  according  to  this  general  state- 
ment. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  substances  in  question  are  partially 
dissociated  in  water  into  electrically  charged  atoms  or  ions — e.g.,  HCI  into 
+  H  and  -  CI,  KOI  into  +  K  and  -  CI,  NaOH  into  +  Na  and  -  OH,  etc. 
In  this  way  the  number  of  effective  molecules  in  a  solution  is  increased  and 
in  consequence  the  osmotic  pressure  is  raised — in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
general  law. 

The  degree  of  dissociation  depends  primarily  upon  the  concentration  and 
upon  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  substance.  The  more  dilute  the  solution  the 
more  complete  is  the  diaaociation  with  one  and  the  same  electrolyte — i.  e.,  the 
greater  is  the  relative  (not  the  absolute)  number  of  free  ions.  In  different 
electrolytes  dissociation  presents  certain  variations  into  which  we  cannot  enter 
at  this  time.  It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  the  most  important  salts  in  the 
body,  those  formed  by  the  alkalies  with  monobasic  acids,  are  dissociated  in 
dilute  solutions  of  equivalent  concentration  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and 
are  dissociated  equally. 

The  combined  osmotic  pressure  of  several  substances  in  the  same  solution 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pressures  of  the  separate  substances. 

When  two  solutions  of  different  osmotic  pressure  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  senii permeable  membrane,  water  passes  from  the  one  of  less  pressure 
to  the  one  of  higher  pressure  until  the  two  are  of  equal  pressure — i.  e.,  are  Uotonic. 
With  reference  to  each  other  these  solutions  are  said  to  be  hypotonic  and  Ajiper- 
tonic  respectively. 

Dead  animal  and  plant  membranes  are  as  a  rule  permeable  to  water  and, 
though  in  less  degree,  to  substances  soluble  therein.  When  such  a  membrane 
separates  water  from  an  aqueous  salt  solution,  the  former  passes  into  the  solu- 
tion and  the  salt  passes  out  until  the  osmotic  pressure  on  both  sides  of  the 
membrane  is  the  same.  This  is  the  case  also  when  two  isotonic  solutions  of 
different  salts — e.  g.,  NaCI  and  NaNO,  are  separated  by  the  membrane.  The 
common  salt  passes  from  one  to  the  other  and  vice  versa,  so  that  the  two  solu- 
tions remain  isotonic.  If  they  are  of  unequal  osmotic  pressure — i.  e.,  anUotonic — 
to  begin  with,  an  exchange  of  water  and  salt  molecules  takes  place  until  a  con- 
dition of  equilibrium  is  established. 
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From  these  discoveries  on  the  phenomena  of  osmosis  it  follows  that  every 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  medium  surrounding  the  cell  or  of  the  fluid 
contained  within  it  will  have  power  to  effect  a  change  in  the  osmotic  pressure 
prevailing  in  the  cell.  This  would  mean  also  a  change  in  the  quantity  of  fluid 
(degree  of  turgescence)  as  welt  as  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  cell,  or  indeed  in  the  constitution  of  the  protoplasm  itself, 
according  as  the  limiting  layer  of  the  protoplasm  is  permeable  or  not  to  the 
Bubstaaces  present. 

Plant  cells  afEord  us  the  simplest  examples  of  the  influence  of  osmosiB. 
The  cell  membrane  is  permeable  to  gas,  water  and  solutions.  In  the  living 
cell  the  membrane  is  impregnated  with 'water;  hence  all  substances  which  are 
dissolved  in  the  water  can  penetrate  the  membrane  and  thus  come  into  contact 
with  the  outer  layer  of  the  protoplasm  (primordial  sheath)  just  inside  the 
membrane  (cf.  Fig,  16), 

Within  the  plant  cell  and  surrounded  by  the  primordial  sheath  we  find 
the  cell  sap,  which  is  a  watery  solution  of  various  salts,  carbohydrates,  etc. 
The  primordial  sheath  is  permeable  to  water,  but  prevents  entirely  the  en- 
trance of  certain  compounds,  behaves  toward  them  in  other  words  exactly  like 
a  semipermeable  membrane. 

If  therefore  the  cell  is  bathed  by  a  solution  of  a  compound  whose  osmotic 
pressure  is  greater  than  that  of  the  cell  sap,  water  passes  out  of  the  cell,  the 
primordial  sheath  is  loosened  and  shrinks  away  from  the  cell  membrane  (plas- 
molysis).  But  if  the  cell  is  bathed  by  pure  water,  the  water  can  pass  through 
the  primordial  sheath  in  the  reverse  direction  and  raise  the  internal  pressure 
above  its  usual  level,  whence  we  have  the  condition  of  cell  turgor. 

The  primordial  sheath  pennits  the  entrance  of  certain  other  substances 
more  or  less  easily,  and  in  the  commerce  between  the  cells,  where  transporta- 
tion and  exchange  occur  freely,  it  has  the  power  to  change  its  permeability 
according  to  circumstances.  From  this  it  follows  that  neither  absorption  nor 
excretion  on  the  part  of  plant  cells  is  to  be  described  as  a  simple  osmotic 
process. 

In  the  cells  of  the  animal  body,  both  the  cell  body  and  the  nucleus  permit 
certain  substances  dissolved  in  water  to  pass  through,  but  exclude  others ;  they 
behave  toward  these  substances  like  semipermeable  membranes  (Hamburger, 
Hedin).  To  one  and  the  same  substance  the  permeability  of  different  kinds 
of  cells  may  be  considerably  different,  and  it  appears  to  vary  with  the  same 
kind  of  cells  under  "different  physiological  conditions  (Hamburger). 

From  the  investigations  of  Hamburger,  Hedin,  Eoeppe  and  Gryns  on  the 
permeabitily  of  red  bb^od  corpuscles  to  different  substances,  one  may  gather 
that  the  K,  Na,  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  Mg  ions,  the  different  kinds  of  sugar,  arabite  and 
mannite  do  not  penetrate  them  at  all ;  and  that  they  are  but  slightly  permeable  to 
amino  acids  (glycocoll,  asparagin,  etc.).  In  fact  they  appear  to  offer  a  power- 
ful resistance  lo  the  amido  group  in  the  amino  acids,  but  toward  the  amido 
group  in  the  acid  amidea  (acetamide,  etc.)  the  resistance  is  not  so  great.  The 
red  blood  corpuscles  are  permeable  to  NH.  ions,  to  free  acids  and  alkalies, 
and  to  alcohols  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  number  of  hydroxyl  ions  in  f  he  mole- 
cule; also  to  aldehydes,  ketones,  ethers,  esters,  antipyrin,  amide,  urea,  orethan, 
bile  acids  and  bile  salts.    The  leucocytes  of  the  blood  and  of  the  lymph  glands. 
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so  far  aa  this  property  has  yet  been  etudied,  are  shown  to  be  permeable  to 
chlorioe,  Bulpburic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  iodine,  bromine,  oxalic  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  and  arsenic  acid  (Hamburerer  and  v.  der 
Schroeff). 

Overton  has  studied  the  permeability  of  croM-»triated  muscle  to  a  large 
number  of  organic  compounds,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  toward  the 
same  substances  they  behave  just  as  do  plant  cells.  All  compounds  which  are 
plainly  soluble  in  water  and  are  also  soluble  in  ethyl-ether,  in  the  higher  alco- 
hols, in  olive  oil  and  similar  organic  solvents,  or  which  at  least  are  not  much 
more  difficultly  soluble  in  these  than  in  water,  penetrate  living  muscle  fibers  and 
other  animal  and  plant  cells  very  easily.  But  the  more  the  solubility  of  a  com- 
pound in  water  exceeds  its  solubility  in  one  of  the  organic  solvents,  the  more 
slowly  does  it  penetrate  these  structures.  For  explanation  of  this  peculiar 
behavior,  Overton  has  put  forward  the  hypothesis  that  the  limiting  layers  of 
the  protoplasm  are  impregnated  with  a  fatty  substance,  a  mixture  of  lecithin 
and  cholest«rin,  and  that  the  elective  solvent  power  of  this  mixture  for  definite 
substances  governs  the  pure  osmotic  permeability  of  the  cells. 

Out  of  some  75,000  organic  compounds  known  at  present  more  than  60,000, 
to  accept  Overton's  rough  estimate,  can  penetrate  the  cell.  Among  these  bow- 
ever  are  found  neither  the  carbohydrates  nor  a  number  of  other  substances  par- 
ticipating actively  in  the  metabolism  of  plants  and  animals.  Overton  remarks 
that  so  far  as  the  constitution  of  these  compounds  is  known,  derivatives  of  them 
can  always  be  found  which  do  penetrate  the  cells  very  easily.  How  far  his 
explanation  applies  to  the  living  body  we  do  not  know. 

It  has  been  found  that  different  Infusoria  are  to  a  great  extent  independent 
of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution,  since  they  can  exist  for  days  at  a  time  in 
distilled  water,  without  sufFering  noticeably  and  without  exhibiting  any  very 
striking  changes  in  form  (Goldberger).  The  eggs  of  Fundulus  also  do  not 
swell  if  they  are  suddenly  brought  from  sea  water  into  distilled  water;  and  they 
do  not  shrink  if  the  reverse  change  is  made  (Loeb).  McCallum  found  in  the 
case  of  the  medusa,  Aurelia,  that  the  salt  content  of  the  surrounding  medium 
can  vary  within  wide  limits  without  materially  affecting  the  body  fluid.  The 
fluid  pressed  out  of  the  body  contains  less  SO,,  MgO.  and  Na,0,  and  more  CI, 
Fe,  and  especially  K  than  the  sea  water;  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point 
also  was  less  for  the  latter  than  for  the  body  fluid.  While  the  salt  content  of 
the  blood  of  the  green  crab  increases  and  decreases  with  that  of  the  sea  water, 
the  relation  in  the  crayfish  is  just  the  reverse:  here  the  depression  of  the  freezing 
point  of  the  blood  is  O.fi"  C.  while  in  the  surrounding  wat«r  it  is  only  0.02"- 
0.03°  C.  (Fredericq).  Frogs  kept  for  weeks  in  distilled  water  give  up  only  a 
part  of  their  salt  to  the  water,  notwithstanding  that  between  them  and  the  water 
there  is  a  difference  of  osmotic  pressure  amounting  to  about  two  atmospheres 
(Durig). 

In  the  different  tissues  of  any  given  animal  also  there  are  noteworthy  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  osmosis.  Membranes  consisting  of  only  a  single  layer  of 
connective  tissue  coated  with  a  single  layer  of  smooth  muscle  cells,  like  the 
peritoneum  and  the  mesentery,  offer  very  little  resistance  to  the  passage  of  dif- 
ferent ions:  and  their  permeability  is  not  noticeably  changed  after  the  death  of 
the  cells  by  chloroform.  But  living  membranes  constructed  of  specifically  dif- 
ferentiated epithelial  cells  behave  differently:  their  ability  to  oppose  or  to  faeili-  ' 
tale  the  passage  of  ions  corresponds  to  the  physiological  functions  devolving 
upon  them,  and  disappears  with  the  death  of  the  cell,  at  which  time  also  the 
permeability  rises  significantly  (Oaleotti). 
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The  fact  demonstrated  by  Schiicking  in  the  case  of  the  snail,  Aph/sia,  that 
long-continued  stimulation  of  the  dermal  musculature  can  more  than  rompen- 
sate  the  effects  of  oamotic  pressure,  and  the  discoveries  on  absorption  from  the 
alimentary  canal  (cf.  Chapter  VlII),  together  with  the  facts  summarized  above, 
go  to  show  that  the  osmotic  processes  cannot  be  the  only  factors  at  work  in 
the  absorption  of  substances  by  animal  cells.  The  outer  limiting  membrane 
of  the  cell  behaves  in  many  respects  as  a  semipermeable  membrane,  but,  so 
far  as  we  can  grasp  the  matter  at  present,  it  appears  to  differ  in  many 
respects  from  such  a  membrane.  Just  as  the  eel!  itself  regulates  the  extent 
of  the  oxidation  processes  taking  place  within  it  or  inaugurated  by  it,  so 
within  certain  limits,  and  independently  of  the  quantitive  composition  and 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  surrounding  medium,  it  regulates  its  absorp- 


Fig.  19. — Gnrniia  onformit,  after  Mai  Schultie.     Some  Fig.    20.— .4mff6a    polypO' 
of  ihe  pseudopodia  liave  caught  a  diatom,  which  by  dia,  aftrr  Max  Sriiultze. 

gradual  shorteiimg  of  the  contractile  threads  will  A   stnii.1]    orpmiani   has 

betakeninto  tlie  interior  of  the  organiam.     20/1.  been  engulfed.      330/1. 

tion  and  elimination  of  substance.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  due  to  the 
specific  affinities  of  the  living  bodies  which  constitute  the  protoplasm.  Just 
as  gelatin  plates  and  agar  plates  take  up  substances  from  solution,  whether 
the  solution  is  isotonic,  hypotonic,  or  hypertonic,  until  their  affinity  for  the 
substance  is  satisfied,  so  the  living  substance  might  take  up  or  give  off  sub- 
stances according  to  its  affinities,  independently  of  the  osmotic  pressure.  Just 
what  weight  this  hypothesis,  developed  by  Friedliinder  and  Durig,  may  have 
we  cannot  say  definitely  at  present. 

In  connection  with  the  investigations  here  discussed  opportunity  has  often 
been  afforded  to  determine  the  osmotic  tension  inside  animal  cells.  It  is  found 
to  correspond  to  a  NaCl  solution  of  0.7  to  0.9  per  cent,  and  amounts  to  about 
5  to  6.5  atmospheres.  In  order  that  the  aqueous  content  of  animal  cells  may 
be  preserved,  it  is  necessary  therefore  that  the  surrounding  medium  have  a 
iding  osmotic  j 
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Since  NaCl  plays  the  most  important  role  in  maintainiiiR  this  pressure,  o 
might  suppose  that  this  is  the  only  special  physiological  significance 
salt.  That  is  not  the  case  however,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  a  frog's  mus- 
cle which  remains  excitable  for  a  long  time  in  a  0.6-per-ccnt  NaCl  solution  very 
soon  loses  its  excitability  in  an  isotonic  solution  of  cane  sugar  (Overton). 

2.  Naked  elementary  organisms  have  the  power  also  of  ingexting  solid  par- 
ticles.    In  many  cases  this  takes  place  in  a  very  simple  manner.     The  ele- 


A,  locomotor  pha-c:  tlie  ectoplB-im  is  seen  cxtcndinR  to  form  a  paeudopodium,  into  which  the 
endoplasm  passes;  B,  a  stage  in  the  ingeslive  pliase;  fp,  a  vegetable  organism  being  In- 
gested; C,  a  portion  of  tlie  Anurba  represented  in  b,  after  complete  ingestjou  of  the  food- 
particle;  D,  E,  sueceasive  stages  in  the  asairailative  ami  excretory  processes;  F,  G,  H, 
Buccessivc  stagea  in  the  reproductive  process  of  the  same  individual.  It  will  be  noticed 
(F)  that  the  nucleus  (ll\'idfB  first;  it,  contractile  vacuole;  nc,  nucleus;  pa,  pseudopodiiun ; 
dt,  diatom;   fp,  food  particle. 

mentary  organism  puts  out  processes,  pseudopodia,  which  apply  themsielves  to 
the  particles  of  food,  then  gradually  flow  around  it  until  it  comes  to  lie 
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within  the  protoplasm.  Examplee  of  this  arc  found  in  the  Am«}bffi  and  other 
Hliizopoda  (Figs,  1!)  to  23),  and  in  the  Ieiicoc\te«  of  all  classes  of  animals, 
which  very  clo!«;ly  resemble  Amoeba!  with  respect  to  their  structure. 

This  ability  of  the  leucocytes  is  of  great  importanci  to  the  Iwdy  as  a  whole, 
for  wherever  a  destruction  of  tissues  takes  place  either  from  normal  or  patho- 


logical causes,  the  debris  is  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes  and  is  removed.  The 
leucocytes  play  an  important  role  also  in  disposing  of  tlie  pathogenic  Bacteria 
which  find  their  way  into  the  body,  since  they  are  able  to  eat  and  to  digest 
such  organisms  (Fig.  32),  and  thereby  to  afford  the  body  substantial  pro- 
lecl ion  against  infection  (Metschnikoff). 

The  more  highly  organized  elementary  organisms  provided  with  cilia  and 
a  cell  mouth,  such  as  the  ciliale  Infusoria  ^Figs.  24  and  2S),  ingest  solid 


Fig.  23. — Vatnfryrella  9pimgynr,  a  rhiEopodouH  iiniceltulfir  nrxanisni^  inic^ting  the  contenlfi  of 


particles  hy  creating  with  their  cilia  a  vortex  so  directed  that  the  particles 
arc  driven  into  the  mouth.  In  this  and  other  similar  ways  of  taking  up  solid 
panicles  the  organism  can  exorcise  an  actual  choice  of  nourishment;  certain 
Hhizopoda  for  example  eat  only  certain  alga  cells  (cf.  Fig.  23). 
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c.  DiGEsnon 

The  solids  taken  up  in  this  way  by  ilio  cetla  must  undergo  various  changes 
in  order  that  they  may  be  of  use  to  the  oell.  Often  this  is  true  also  with 
the  dissolved  foods.  ^11  such  processes  by  which  the  foods  are  changed  sn 
that  they  may  be  assimilated  or  further  elaborated  by  the  cell  are  included 
under  the  term  digestion. 

The  digestion  accomplished  by  the  cell  is  either  extra-  or  mtrarelhilar. 
In  the  former  case  digestion  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  special  sub- 
stances, the  enzymes,  formed  by  the  cell.  These  substances,  like  catnlytic 
agents,  have  the  property  when  present  in  very  small  quantity  of  producing 
chemical  changes  in  great  quantities  of  complex  molecules,  thereby  splitting 
them  into  simpler  compounds,  which  in  their  turn  reduce  the  activity  of  the 
enzymes.  By  the  action  of  enzymes  proteid  is  split  into  albumoses  and  pep- 
tones, starch  into  sugar,  and  fat  into  glycerin  and  free  fatty  acids  {cf.  Chapter 
VII).  It  should  be  noted  further  that  every  special  enzyme  acts  only  upon 
a  definite  compound  or  group  of  compounds.  The  proteid-splitting  en- 
zyme therefore  does  not  act  upon  starch,  nor  the  starch-splitting  enzyme 
on  fats,  etc. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  enzymes  can  produce  their  effects  in.side  the 
cell  just  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  medium,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
an  intracellular  digestion  takes  place  anywhere  without  the  help  of  enzymes, 
though  such  participation  cannot  lie  definitely  asserted. 

Enzymes  which  have  the  property  of  dissolving  proteids  just  like  the 
corresponding  enzymes  in  the  digestive  fluids  have  been  obtained  from  finely 
minced  organs — spleen,  lymph  glands,  kidneys,  liver,  heart,  etc.  It  is  assumed 
that  they  are  present  in  the  living  cells,  though  this  has  not  been  finally 
proved.  Nothing  definite  can  be  said  at  this  time  with  regard  to  the  impor- 
tance of  such  enzymes  in  the  normal  processes  of  the  body.  It  is  possible  that 
in  starvation  they  may  effect  the  solution  of  the  tissue  proteids.  also  that  (he 
autolytic  processes  which  take  place  after  death  are  initiated  and  carried  on 
by  such  enzymes. 

The  enzymes  are  products  of  cetl  activity,  but  once  they  are  formed  they 
act  entirely  without  the  help  of  the  cell  and  are  nonliving  substances.  In 
general  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  proteid  in  nature,  and  in  fact  Pekelharing 
has  prepared  from  the  stomach  of  the  dog  a  very  pure  enzyme  (pepsin)  wliich 
was  free  of  phosphorus  and  had  the  constitution  of  proteid.  But  it  would 
be  premature  to  draw  any  general  conclusions  from  a  single  observation. 

Enzymes  occur  in  the  cells  for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of  precursors, 
known  as  zymogens.  Often  the  zymogen  is  changed  into  the  active  enzyme 
in  the  act  of  secretion;  or  its  activation  may  he  brought  about  under  the 
influence  of  another  enzyme. 

Enzymes  are  only  slightly  diffusible,  but  they  pass  through  a  porcelain 
filter  and  can  be  separated  in  this  way  from  the  cell  fragments  of  an  extract 
or  juice.  In  the  dissolved  state  they  withstand  heating  up  to  70°  C. ;  in  the 
dry  state  many  enzymes  are  not  destroyed  by  a  temperature  of  over  100°  0. 
In  general  they  are  most  powerfully  active  at  35°  to  45°  C. ;  at  a  lower  tem- 
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perature  they  act  more  feebly,  but  if  wanned  again  will  regain  their  activity 
even  after  having  been  reduced  to  a  temperature  as  low  as  —  192°  C.  They 
are  destroyed  by  mineral  acids  and  alkalies  of  sufficient  strength.  With  some 
enzymes  also  the  decomposition  products  formed  by  them  exert  an  inhibiting 
InflueDce  on  their  further  activity.  On  the  other  hand  their  activity  is  but 
slightly  affected  by  the  protoplasmic  poisons. 

Various  facts  favor  the  view  that  enzymes  exercise  their  specifio  effects 
only  after  uniting  with  the  substance  acted  upon.  Thus  pepsin  for  example 
unites  with  the  proteid  fibrin  bo  firmly  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  washing 
with  water.  The  fact  also  that  when  mixed  with  the  appropriate  substances 
enzymes  endure  a  higher  temperature  than  otherwise  gives  a  certain  support 
to  this  conception. 

Recently  Croft  Hill  has  shown  that  the  enzyme  formed  in  the  yeast  cell 
by  which  maltose  is  changed  into  dextrose,  has  the  power  in  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  sugar  (over  four  per  cent)  of  changing  dextrose  back  into  maltose; 
that  what  takes  place  is  therefore  a  reversible  process.  Similar  phenomena 
have  since  been  observed  with  other  enzymes.  Pancreas  extract  effects  a  par- 
tial synthesis  of  ethyl  butyrate  from  ethyl  alcohol  and  butyric  acid  (Kastle 
and  lioevenhart).  By  means  of  a  lactose-splitting  enzyme  E.  Fischer  and 
Armstrong  prepared  isolactose  from  galactose  and  glucose  in  equal  quanti- 
ties, etc. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  reversibility  of  enzyme  action  is  of  very 
great  importance  in  the  transformations  taking  place  in  the  body,  although 
we  are  not  yet  able  to  foresee  its  entire  range. 

D.   THE  OXIDATIVE  PROCESSES 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  give  an  exhaustive  theoretical  explanation 
of  the  oxidative  processes  going  on  in  the  tissues,  and  several  hypotheses  have 
been  put  forward.  Some  of  these  suppose  that  the  infiuence  of  the  animal 
tissues  on  the  physiological  oxidations  consists  of  an  increase  in  the  oxidizing 
activity  of  oxygen;  some  assume  that  the  tissues  in  mediating  oxidations  do 
not  influence  the  oxygen  itself,  but  act  on  the  oxidizable  sul^tances  making 
them  more  accessible  to  the  oxygen. 

We  caonot  here  enter  into  the  development  of  these  theories  since,  as  they 
stand  to-day,  they  are  not  by  any  means  able  to  explain  the  facts.  We  may 
say  only  that  from  both  fresh  and  dead  organs  hardened  in  alcohol,  it  is 
possible  to  extract  with  water  a  substance  which  oxidizes  certain  substances 
like  benzyl  alcohol,  salicy!  aldehyde  and  glucose  (Jacqnet),  According  to 
Spitzer  this  substance  is  an  iron-containing  nucleo-proteid  derived  from  the 
nucleus.  Whether  it  has  any  special  significance  in  the  physiological  proc- 
esses of  the  cell  cannot  be  said  definitely  as  yet,  because  of  the  possibility 
that  it  is  set  free  only  by  the  destruction  of  tissue  elements.  That  in  any 
case  its  physiological  importance  is  only  secondary,  would  appear  to  be  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  fact  that  its  quantity,  or  more  correctly,  its  oxidizing 
function  as  determined  in  the  manner  above  mentioned  is  considerably  greater 
in  the  glandular  organs  (spleen,  liver,  thyroid,  kidneys,  etc.)  than  in  the 
muscles,  where  combustion  takes  place  most  extensively. 
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The  following  discoveries  appear  to  afford  a  wider  outlook.  In  the  alco- 
holic fermentation  effected  by  the  yeaet  plant,  maltose  dissolved  in  water  is 
changed  under  the  influence  of  an  enzyme  formed  by  the  yeast  celts  into  grape 
sugar,  and  this  is  split  into  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol.  Until  recently  it 
was  supposed  that  the  latter  cleavage  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  vital 
activity  of  the  yeast  cells  themselves,  which  appeared  in  fact  to  follow  from 
a  number  of  experiments.  By  trituration  of  the  yeast  cells  and  subsequent 
compression  with  a  pressure  of  400-500  atmospheres,  however,  E.  Buchner 
(1897)  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sap,  which  after  being  filtered  through  steril- 
ized "infusorial  earth"  and  thus  being  freed  entirely  of  yeast  cells,  was 
still  able  to  split  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  active  substance 
contained  in  the  sap  Buchner  named  zymaze. 

This  discovery  opens  up  new  prospects  for  our  whole  conception  of  the  mode 
of  decomposition  in  the  animal  body.  It  makes  posaible  the  assumption  that 
not  only  the  yeast  cell  but  all  other  cells  carry  out  the  chemical  woric  charac- 
teristic of  their  vital  activities  by  means  of  substances  analogous  to  the  eneymes 
and  capable  of  beint;  isolated  which  are  formed  within  the  cells  and  are  given  off 
by  them.  It  would  be  premature  however  from  the  present  standpoint  of  science 
to  make  such  a  generalization  even  hypothetically.  -  For  the  substances  formed 
in  the  processes  under  consideration  are  so  manifold,  and  the  essence  of  the 
processes  is  still  so  obscure  that  immediate  dissimilation  effected  by  the  vital 
activity  of  the  cells  cannot  without  further  information  on  the  subject  be  com- 
pletely excluded.  Moreover,  the  oxidation  processes  of  the  body  are  so  well  regu- 
lated in  relation  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  and  the  time  of  doing  it, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  could  be  brought  about  exclusively  by 
fennent  action. 

Any  dissimilation  accomplished  by  the  direct  action  of  the  cell,  In  contra- 
distinction to  the  effect  of  the  enzymes  and  zymaze,  is  designated  as  ferment 
action,  and  the  cells  participating  are  known  as  organized  ferments.  Sub- 
stances resulting  from  such  action  represent  decomposition  products  formed 
directly  by  the  vital  activity  of  the  cell.  Carbon  dioxide  which  is  produced 
in  every  living  being  belongs  (at  least  in  part)  in  this  category,  as  do  other 
substances  which  especially  characterize  the  different  organisms,  e,  g.,  the 
peculiar  metabolic  products  of  different  Bacteria  {toxins). 

It  is  generally  true  for  all  cells  that  the  substances  produced  in  their 
metabolism  are  harmful  to  the  organisms  themselves,  and  if  retained  in  large 
quantities  they  are  fatal.  Hence  neither  yeast  cells  nor  Bacteria  can  live 
continuously  in  the  same  solution,  even  though  there  is  no  lack  of  nourish- 
ment, unless  provision  is  made  for  the  removal  of  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion from  the  solution. 


E.    THE  ELWHIATIOH  OF  DECOHPOSITION  PRODUCTS 

The  cells  of  course  cannot  remove  the  waste  products  from  the  medium 
in  which  they  live.  They  can  do  no  more  than  remove  the  products  from 
their  own  l>odies.  The  indigestible  residues  of  the  solid  food  such  aa  walls 
of  Alga^,  cases  of  diatoms,  the  chitin  of  rotifers,  etc.,  are  egeated  from  the 
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free-living  cell  body  in  a  manner  exactly  the  reverse  of  their  ingestion.    The 
reninaut  is  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  ceii,  the  protoplasm  gives  way  in 
this    particular   place,   the   body   to   be 
eliminated    is    extruded,    and    the    cell 
vithdrawij  from  it. 

The  gaseous  excretions,  carbon  diox- 
ide and  oxygen,  are  probably  eliminated 
according  to  the  laws  of  diffusion  (cf. 
Chapter  IX). 

We  have  as  yet  but  little  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  how  dissolved  substances 
leave  the  cell.  To  reason  by  analogy 
with  the  manner  of  their  absorption  wo 
ought  lo  find  at  work  besides  the  osmotic 
procetises,  an  active  influence  on  the  part    „, 


-N 


of  the  cell  itself.  If  the  products  can- 
not be  removed  immcdialely  they  arc 
sometimes  rendered  harmless  by  a  com- 
bination of  some  sort.  For  example,  ox-  C  _JjJ 
alic  acid,  which  is  poisonous,  is  bound 
up  with  calcium  in  the  insoluble  and 
therefore  harmless  compound  calcium 
oxalate.  In  Chapter  XIII  we  shall  dis- 
cuss a  number  of  analogous  processes  in 
the  higher  animals.  A  highly  special- 
ized mode  of  removing  fluid  waste  from 
the  body  of  an  Infusorian  is  shown  in   ^             „             ,            ,       „  .     . 

„.        _j,''  Fig.    24. — Fronlana    Irueae,  after    SchewiB- 

rlg.    4-1.  IjjijY        _Y,    macronudeuB ;     n,    mioronu- 

cleua;    c,  one  of  aeveral  excretory  canals 

F.    SECRETION  leadinK  into   the  excretory   vacuole;    v. 


In  unicellular  as  well  as  in  multicel- 


,uc  ejected.    Several  ingeeted  diatoRiaare 
lolar   organisms,   though   in   the   latter       to  be  seen. 
probably  to  a  much  greater  extent,  the 

cells  by  their  own  activity  form  various  substances  which  either  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  cell  itself,  or,  in  the  multicellular  forms,  are  essential  to 
the  purposes  of  the  entire  body.  We  include  all  such  substances  under  the 
head  of  Secretions. 

To  the  secretions  belong  the  enzymes  and  analogous  compounds,  such  as  the 
products  of  the  so-called  internal  secretions  (cf.  Chapter  XI),  also  moat  of 
the  skeletal  substances,  as  the  chitinous  cases  of  insects,  the  calcareous  shells 
of  Foraminifera,  the  cell  membranes,  etc;  and,  finally,  the  intercellular  sub- 
stances such  as  occur  in  the  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  cartilage  and  bone.  How 
far  these  substances  arise  by  transformation  of  the  living  protoplasm,  or  are 
only  produced  by  its  activity  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled.  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  latter  alternative  holds  in  the  case  of  those  structures  which  are  formed 
of  silicic  acid  or  calcium  carbonate  or  phosphate;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed that  structures  of  this  kind  arise  directly  from  protoplasm. 
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G.  MOTiLiry 

It  has  already  been  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the  movements  of  the  ele- 
mentary organisms,  but  since  motility  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  living  substance,  we  must  study  it  here  in  its  different  manifestations. 

1.  The  protoplasm  of  a  plant  cell  inclosed  within  the  membrane  exhibits 
different  forms  of  motility.  Some  of  these,  as  for  eitample  the  migration  of 
chlorophyll  bodies,  take  place  very  slowly  (Fig.  25).  In  diffuse  dayli^t  the 
chlorophyll  bodies  are  so  placed  that  they  pre- 
sent their  greatest  surface  to  the  light  (T) ; 
in  direct  sunlight  they  are  so  placed  that  their 
narrow  edge  is  turned  toward  the  incident  rays 
(S) ;  while  in  windows  a  third  position  (N) 
may  be  taken.  The  purpose  of  these  move- 
ments is  doubtless  to  protect  the  plant  in 
strong  illumination  from  a  too  intense  effect 
of  the  light,  and  in  moderate  illumination  to 
secure  the  plant  as  great  an  effect  as  possible. 
We  obsene  in  plant  cells  also  streamings  of 
protoplasm  which  can  be  followed  by  the  mi- 
gration of  the  granules.  In  these  movements 
the  protoplasmic  particles  either  flow  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  often  in  great  confusion 
(circulation),  or  the  protoplasm  collected 
along  the  wall  is  caught  in  a  rotatory  move- 
ment all  in  the  same  direction,  in  which  the 
nucleus  and  often  the  chlorophyll  bodies  are 
dragged  along  (rotation)   (Fig.  16). 

2.  The  simplest  kind  of  protoplasmic  move- 
ment in  the  naked  cells  proceeds  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  just  mentioned,  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  Ama'bK  (Figs,  20,  21,  26).  and 
in  the  leucocytes  of  multicellular  animals 
{Figs.  28,  27).  During  rest  the  Am^ba  is 
spherical.  When  it  begins  to  move  one  or 
more  processes  protrude  from  the  periphery  of 
its  body.  By  a  kind  of  streaming  movement 
the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  body  then  flows  into 
this  process  or  processes  and  the  position  of  the 
entire  mass  of  the  animalcule  is  thereby  changed.  The  protrusions  are  not 
preformed  structures,  for  the  cell  has  the  power  to  put  out  such  a  process 
from  any  point  of  its  surface  and  to  withdraw  it  again.  It  is  on  account 
of  their  transitory  character  that  they  are  called  pseudopodia,  or  false  feet. 

The  appearance  of  the  pseudopodia  in  different  species  of  elementary  or^n- 
isma  is  very  different.  In  unicellular  animals  provided  with  an  external  skeleton 
they  arc  modified  accordiniic  to  the  character  of  the  openinfrs  in  the  skeleton 
throupb  which  they  protrude  (cf.  e.g.,  Fig.  14).  We  meet  with  short  and  thick, 
or  long  and  slender,  threadlike  or  thoni-shai)cd  pseudopodia;  or  again  with  those 


Flo,  2S. — Varying  poeitjoni  of  the 
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indicate  the  direction 
and  strength  of  the 
protopUflmic     c  u  r  - 

resting  places.  For 
the  instant  the  prin- 
cipal line  ot  move- 
ment is  from  H  to- 
ward V,  but  at  any 
other  moment  it  may 
turn  toward  Lot  R. 


which  project  quite  independently  of  each  other,  or  which 
unite  in  the  moBt  comples  sort  of  a  network  (Figs.  19,  20, 
21,  26). 

Both  phases  of  the  movement  of  psendopodia  ia 
Amaha,  namely  expansion  and  contraction,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  active  procesaes,  and  the  two  are  of  equal  im- 
portance in  ingesting  food  or  in  locomotion.  In  other 
kinds  of  movement  the  moHt  important  phase  consists  in 
a  reduction  of  the  surface  of  the  cell — i.  e.,  in  contraction. 
To  this  category  belong  especially  the  movements  of  the 
smooth  and  cross-etriated  muscles,  to  which  we  shall  de- 
vote proper  attention  in  Chapter  XV. 

3.  The  cell  body  of  certain  unicellular  organisms  pre- 
sents specially  differentiated  contractile  elements.  Sten- 
tor,  for  example,  has  in  its  outer  sheath  of  protoplasm 
smooth  muscle  fibrils  running  almost  parallel;  Vorticella 
(Fig.  28)  contains  only  a  single  smooth  muscle  fiber 
composed  of  several  fibrils.  This  leaves  the  body  as  a 
thick  cord,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  elastic  membrane 
to  the  inner  side  of  which  it  adheres  along  a  spiral  course 
from  one  end  to  the  other  It  serves  as  a  staik  for  the 
attachment  of  the  organism  If  thc'^e  contractile  fibers 
are  roused  to  attivitj  the\  become  shorter  and  thicker 
just  like  true  muscles  and  thereby  change  the  form  of  the  cell  in  a  corre- 
sponding wav 

4  In  numerous  unicellular  organisms  and  in  numerous  cells  of  multi- 
cellular organisms,  we  find  cilia 
or  flagella  as  special  differen- 
tiations of  the  cell  body.  These 
are  not  temporary  like  pseu- 
dopodia,  but  permanent  struc- 
tures of  greater  or  less  length 
attached  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  cell.  They  are  in  con- 
stant motion  and  occur  on 
every  cell  or  on  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  cells  forming  a 
ciliated  surface.  If  the  cell 
bears  only  a  few  (1  to  4)  such 
structures,  they  are  called  fla- 
gella; if  a  larger  number,  they 
are  called  cilia.  In  certain  or- 
ganisms they  can  be  counted 
by  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands. 


Fia.  27  — Whit«  blood  corpuaclee  at  38°  performing 
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of  tbe  cell  body.     The  former  arrangement  ia  found  in  the  Fla^Ilata,  in  the 

Bpermatozoids  of  plants,  many  Bacteria,  and  in  the  swarm  epores  of  many  A\gw 

and  Fungi.    In  locomotion  the  flagella  precede  and  pull  the  body  after  them. 

The  latter  arrangement  is  found  in  tbe  spermatosoa 

of  most  animals,  where  tbe  flagellum  drives  the  cell 

body  forward  after  the  manner  of  a  propeller. 

If  the  cilia  should  beat  back  and  forth  in  both 
directions  with  equal  force,  only  a  to-and-fro 
movement  would  reault,  and  no  locomotion  would 
be  possible.  Careful  investigation  of  both  flagella 
and  cilia  has  shown  that  they  always  strike  more 
forcibly  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other,  a  fact 
which  at  once  makes  elear  the  mechanical  re- 
n       suits  of  their  movements. 

In  the  freely  motile  cells  the  object  accom- 
plished by  the  ciliary  movement  is  locomotion.  In 
addition  to  this,  if  the  ceU  is  swimmiiig  in  a  fluid 
specifically  lighter  than  itself,  motion  of  the  cilia 
prevents  it  from  sinking  to  the  bottom.  Again  in 
certain  unicellular  animals  they  participate  in  the 
ingestion  of  food,  being  arranged  iu  a  circle  around 
the  mouth,  and  when  in  motion  creating  a  vortex 
in  the  water  which  sucks  suspended  particles  into 
the  mouth  (Fig.  28). 

The  ciliated  cells  covering  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membranes  in  Metazoa  drive  sueh  particles 
as  may  hapyH-n  to  be  on  the  surface  in  a  given 
direction,  and  thus  play  a  role  in  many  ways  very 
important  to  the  animal. 

Cilia  are  always  fastened  to  a  protoplasmic 
substratum  and  are  never  outgrowths  of  a  firm 
cell  membrane.  Very  often,  however,  they  are 
not  immediate  extensions  of  the  protoplasm,  but 
rest  directly  upon  a  thin  layer  of  transparent 
substance  which,  though  very  closely  resembling 
the  substance  of  the  cilia,  appears  not  to  be  con- 
tractile but  to  lie  as  a  kind  of  coat  on  the  naked 
surface  of  the  cell  protoplasm.  The  coats  of  the 
adjacent  cells  an^  so  closely  connected  that  in 
many  cases  a  considerable  patch  of  this  layer  can 
l>e  lifted  up  as  one  piece. 

Certain  cilia  continue  to  move  even  if  they 
be  separated  entirely  from  tbe  protoplasm  or  the 
baaal  part  of  the  cell  Smce  both  cilia  and  flagella  can  of  themselves  perform 
mam  complicated  mo\cment-  we  must  assume  that  they  consist  of  a  contractih 
siihttance  If  m  addition  we  assume  that  they  contain  also  a  noncontractile 
supporting  substance,  we  should  have  a  somewhat  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  different  forms  of  movement  of  these  slructures  (Piitter), 
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In  most  cases  ciliary  movement  is  not  influenced  in  any  manner  hy  the 
adjacent  or  by  the  distant  cells,  and  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  vertehrates 
it  appears  to  be  entirely  independent  of  nerves;  for  ciliated  colls  continue  to 
move  after  they  are  cut  out  of  the  body,  and  in  the  human  body  for  as  much 
aa  three  days  after  death  (Valentin),  Hence  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  in 
a  row  of  cells  the  cilia  always  move  in  complete  harmony  even  if  the  cilia  are 
not  in  contact  with  each  other.  This  and  the  further  fact  that  a  stimulus, 
applied  to  a  portion  of  the  epithelium  where  ciliary  motion  has  ceased,  can  be 
transmitted  to  a  portion  where  it  is  still  actiTe,  go  to  show  that  the  basal  part 
of  the  cell  must  have  something  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  ciliary  movements. 
Nevertheless  much  here  remains  to  be  explained. 

5.  Still  other  fonna  of  movement  than  those  already  diacuased  occur  in 
the  animate  world.  The  following  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  Various  uni- 
cellular animals  (Radiolaria,  Rhizopoda)  can  raise  or  lower  themselves  in  the 
water  where  they  live  by  changes  in  their  specific  gravity.  Arcellte  and  Difflu- 
giK  rise  by  developiug  a  bubble  of  carbon  dioxide  in  their  cell  body.  Tkalassi- 
cola  (Fig.  15)  swims  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  because  its  vacuoles  contain  a 
fluid  specifically  lighter  than  sea  water.  Under  certain  conditions  it  can  sink 
itself  by  rupturing  the  sheaths  of  the  vacuoles  which  then  fuae  together.  When 
the  vacuoles  are  reformed  the  animalcule  once  more  mounts  upward.  Finally, 
in  plants  a  great  many  movements  occur  through  swelling  of  the  cell  toall, 
and  through  changes  of  turgor,  which  we  cannot  discuss  in  this  book. 

H.  PRODUCTIOH  OF  LIGHT 
Certain  putrefactive  Bacteria  which  live  on  decaying  flesh  of  marine 
fishes  and  on  meat,  as  well  as  certain  Fungi  and  a  few  insects  have  the  power 
of  producing  light.  In  certain  places  where  the  sea  water  glows  it  Is  found 
on  filtration  that  the  glowing  substance  remains  on  the  filter  and  is  not  found 
in  the  filtrate;  the  cause  of  the  light  is  therefore  an  insoluble  substance. 
Microscopical  examination  of  the  residue  on  the  filter  reveals  millions  of 
phosphorescent  organisms  belonging  to  all  classes  of  the  invertebrates. 

That  the  phosphorescence  of  these  animals  is  not  due  to  previous  exposure 
to  the  sun's  rays  follows  from  the  fact  that  even  when  they  are  kept  for  a  long 
time  in  complete  darkness,  they  glow  just  as  strong-ly  as  their  companions  which 
have  been  in  the  sunlight.  The  phosphoreaeence  ceases  however  when  the  ani- 
mals are  brought  into  a  medium  unsuitable  for  respiration;  it  therefore  repre- 
sents a  true  oxidation  procesa. 


Closer  investigation  of  this  phenomenon  proves  that  it  is  initiated  by  the 
aclifity  of  the  living  protoplasm,  for  the  organisms  produce  light  only  so  long 
as  they  are  alive.  In  the  ease  of  Pholas  (a  mussel),  the  phosphorescent  suh- 
etance  can  be  thrown  out  of  the  body,  but  it  is  formed  only  by  the  activity 
of  the  living  protoplasm.  The  phosphorescence  arises  through  the  action 
of  a  special  enzyme  on  this  substance  (R.  Dubois).  In  the  "lightning  bug," 
Lampyris.  nerve  fibers  have  been  demonstrated  running  to  the  light-producing 
organ.  The  animal  suppresses  its  light  when  there  is  a  noise;  the  darken- 
ing then  begins  at  the  proximal  end  and  spreads  to  the  distal  end  of  the 
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organ.  It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  the  light  produced  by  the  "  lightning 
bug  "  is  deficient  at  both  ends  of  the  spectrum.  We  have  here  in  other  words 
a  source  of  liirht  which  is  devoid  or  almost  devoid  of  the  ultra-red  and  ultra- 
violet rays  (Langley  and  Very). 

I.  FORMATION  OF  HEAT 
Heat  is  formed  in  all  dissimilative  processes,  and  since  processes  of  this 
kind  occur  everywhere  in  animate  nature,  we  may  say  that  the  generation  of 
heat  is  universal.  This  cannot  always  be  demonstrated ;  for  in  the  isolated 
elementary  organisms  the  quantity  formed  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  meas- 
ured with  our  instruments.  In  plants  as  a  rule  heat  is  formed  so  slowly 
that  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  it  is  radiated  to  the  surrounding  medium ; 
consequently  the  temperature  of  the  plant  cannot  be  elevated  perceptibly  above 
the  medium.  It  should  be  said  also  that  the  abundant  transpiration  occur- 
ring in  plants  has  much  to  do  with  keeping  down  their  temperature.  The 
same  is  true  and  for  the  same  reason  in  most  of  the  so-called  cold-blooded  or 
poikilolkermos  animals,  that  is,  animals  in  which  the  body  temperature  rises 
and  falls  with  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium.  In  dry  air,  on 
account  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  temperature  of  a 
cold-blooded  animal  is  usually  lower  than  that  of  its  medium.  In  a  moist 
or  water-saturated  atmosphere  the  body  temperature  may  rise  some  tenths  of 
a  degree.  This  is  true  likewise  of  cold-blooded  animals  which  live  in  water. 
Only  in  the  so-called  warm-blooded  or,  more  correctly,  homoiothprmos  animals 
(birds  and  mammals) — i.  e..  animals  whose  body  temperature  remains  con- 
stant in  spite  of  the  variations  of  the  surrounding  temperature — can  the 
production  of  heat  be  demonstrated  directly  and  without  difficulty.  In  these 
animals  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  almost  always  higher  than  that  of 
the  medium  in  which  they  live. 

Under  certain  circumstances  it  can  be  shown  very  clearly  that  in  plants  aa 
well  as  in  cold-blooded  animals  heat  is  actually  formed.  With  peas  which  have 
been  allowed  to  germinate  in  a  funnel  under  a  bell  jar  a  rise  in  the  temperature 
of  1.5  C.  has  been  observed.  In  the  spadix  of  the  Aracete  (e.  g.,  "  skunk- 
cabbage")  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  higher  than  that  of  it«  sorronndinga  has 
often  been  witnessed.  Likewise  in  the  fermentation  of  sugar  solutions  by  the 
yeast  plant  elevations  of  temperature  of  about  the  same  exteot  may  occur. 

With  regard  to  the  body  temperature  of  the  cold-blooded  animals,  the  fol- 
lowing data  on  the  excess  of  the  animal's  temperature  over  that  of  its  sur- 
roundings have  been  gathered:  various  invertebrates  in  water  0.21°-0.60  C; 
earthworms  in  a  glass  vessel  1.4°  C;  bees  in  a  beehive  21°  C;  moving  butter- 
flies 14°  C. 

The  animal  beat  of  warm-blooded  animals  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in 
Chapter  XIV. 

J.  GEKERATIOH  OF  ELECTRICITY 

The  enormous  number  of  investigations  on  animal  electricity  begins — 
if  we  except  the  electrical  fishes — with  the  pregnant  observation  of  Galvani 
that  a  frog's  thigh  contracts  when  it  is  touched  in  two  places  with  the  ends  of 
a  metallic  arc  (September  20,  1786).    From  this  observation  Galvani  thought 
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himself  justified  in  concluding  that  animalB  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  elec- 
tricity and  that  it  is  of  very  great  loiportance  in  the  functions  of  the  animaJ 
body ;  in  fact,  physiologists  of  that  time  thought  their  dream  of  a  vital  force 
was  at  last  to  be  realized. 

It  waa  reserved  for  the  diecriminating  insight  of  Volta  to  show  that  these 
contractions  are  conditioned  upon  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
metal  touching  the  moist  conductor,  and  upon  the  production  thereby  of  a 
galvanic  arc.  Further  investigation  proved,  however,  that  electrical  differ- 
ences of  potential  do  occur  in  the  animal  body.  The  events  historically  most 
important  from  this  point  of  view  are;  the  discovery  of  the  so-called  frog 
current — i.  e,,  of  a  current  running  from  the  feet  to  the  head  of  the  frog 
(Kobili,  1827) ;  the  demonstration  that  the  isolated  muscle  under  definite 
circumstances  gives  a  regular  current  (Matteuci  and  Du  Bois-Reymond, 
lSiO-1843) ;  the  discovery  of  the  electrical  variations  in  muscular  activity 


(Matteuci  and  Du  Bois-Reymond,  1843) ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  nerve 
current  and  its  variations  (Du  Bois-Reymond,  1843). 

The  object  most  used  in  these  investigations  is  cross-striated  muscle.  If 
two  points  of  an  exsected  muscle  be  connected  with  a  galvanometer  an  excur- 
sion of  the  needle  nearly  always  occurs ;  between  the  two  points  of  the  muscle 
there  is,  therefore,  a  difference  in  tension.  More  detailed  study  has  shown  that 
these  tension  differences  are  perfectly  regular,  and  in  muscles  with  parallel 
fibers  they  have  been  found  to  take  the  following  form  (Du  Bois-Reymond) 
(cf.  the  schema  in  Fig.  29).  If  a  longitudinal  surfairc  and  a  transversely  cut 
surface  of  such  a  muscle  be  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  a  current  is 
obtained,  which  in  the  muscle  is  directed  from  the  transverse  to  the  longi- 
tudinal surface,  and  which  reaches  its  greatest  intensity  (0.06  to  0.08  volt) 
if  the  leading-olf  electrodes  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  two  surfaces. 
If  two  asymmetrical  points  of  the  longitudinal  surface  be  led  off  weaker  cur- 
rents are  obtained,  which  in  the  muscle  are  directed  from  the  periphery 
toward  the  middle.  With  two  asymmetrical  points  of  the  cross  section  a 
current  is  obtained  which  passes  from  the  middle  toward  the  periphery. 
Finally,  if  symmetrical  points  of  the  cross  section  or  of  the  longitudinal  sur- 
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face  be  connected,  no  differences  of  tcnBion  are  shown  (Fig.  29,  dotted  lines). 
From  these  facta  it  follows  that  the  entire  longitudinal  surface  of  the  mua- 
cle  possesses  a  positive  tension,  every  cross  section  a  negative  tension. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Hermann  (1867)  that  in  an  entirely  uninjured,  rest- 
ing^ muscle  there  are  no  such  differences  of  teneion.  If  the  skin  be  removed 
very  carefully  from  the  gastrocnemius  of  a  frog  and  great  pains  be  taken  that 
it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  secretion  of  the  skin,  no  current  at  all,  or 
only  the  very  weakest  one,  is  obtained  when  the  muscle  is  connected  with  the 
galvanometer.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  muscle  be  injured  in  any  way  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  electrode,  a  strong  current  appears.  The  uninjured,  resting 
heart  also  gives  no  current  (Engelmann). 

These  and  other  discoveries — among  which  should  be  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  current  of  injury  does  not  appear  in  its  full  strength  immediately  but 
develops  gradually — induced  Hermann  to  propound  the  following  theory  in 
explanation  of  the  current  of  rest,  which  at  this  time  is  the  one  most  acceptable 
to  physio l<«ists.  The  cause  of  the  difference  of  electrical  tension  in  the  resting 
muscle  lies  in  the  injury  which  it  receives.  In  a  partially  injured  muscle  every 
point  of  the  injured  portion  is  negative  to  every  point  of  the  uninjured  part. 
The  facts  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  general  proposition :  in  every 
injured  muscle  fiber  the  demarcation  surface  between  the  living  and  the  dead 
conlenla  of  Ike  fiber  m  the  seat  of  an  electromotive  force  directed  toward  Ike 
living  part.  On  this  account  Hermann  designated  the  current  of  rest  as  the 
demarcation  current. 

Exactly  the  same  electrical  phenomena  as  in  the  resting  muscle  appear  in 
resting  nerve. 

Electrical  currents  appear  also  when  a  mtiscle  or  a  nerve  is  active,  and 
these  currents  are  intimatelif  connected  with  the  functional  condition  of  the 
tissue.  The  general  law  of  these  currents  {action  currents)  may  be  com- 
prehended in  the  following  statement :  Every  active  portion  of  muscle  or  of 
nerve  maintains  a  negative  relation  toward  the  resting  part  (Bernstein, 
1867).  We  can  therefore  condense  the  law  for  the  rest  current  and  the 
action  current  into  the  following  simple  formulation :  In  muscle  and  in  nerve 
every  active  or  injured  part  maintains  a  negative  electrical  relation  toward 
every  other  part  which  at  that  lime  is  at  rest  or  is  uninjured. 

Further  study  of  the  action  current  will  be  postponed  to  the  discussion 
of  the  general  physiology  of  muscles  and  nerves  (Chapter  XV). 

We  meet  with,  analogous  electrical  phenomena  in  many  other  tissues.  The 
currents  present  in  glands  are  of  special  interest.  Du  Bois-Reymond  proved  that 
the  skin  of  the  Amphibia  is  the  seat  of  a  current  directed  from  without  inward 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  secretion  of  the  skin  peculiar  to  these  animals.  I^ter 
investigations  have  made  us  acquainted  with  similar  currents  in  many  other 
objects  (mucous  membrane  of  the  frog's  tongue,  of  the  pharynx  and  cloaca  of 
the  frog,  skin  of  the  Amphibia  and  fiahea.  and  of  the  leech,  etc.),  and  have 
shown  that  they  are  generated  by  the  mucus-forming  epithelia  composed  of 
single-celled  glands,  as  well  as  b.v  other  epithelia  not  glandular  (Reid).  Both 
the  strength  and  the  direction  of  the  current  of  action  may  be  modified  by  such 
agencies  as  pilocarpine,  which  stimulates  secretion,  by  excitation  of  the  mucosa 
or  of  the  glandular  nerves,  by  changes  of  temperature,  of  the  blood  supply  and 
of  the  water  content. 
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We  find  similar  skin  currents  in  all  Mammalia  including  man.  If  the 
two  hands  or  the  two  feet  of  a  man  be  led  off  symmetrically  to  the  gaU 
Tanometer  and  one  arm  or  one  foot  be  moved  voluntarily  the  needle  makes 
an  excursion,  which  is  not  caus«l  by  the  muscular  contraction  in  itself  but 
by  the  process  of  secretion  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  sweat  glands  of 
the  contracted  extremity.  This  current  passes  from  the  outside  to  the  inside 
of  the  skin.  A  very  similar  skin  current  has  been  observed  in  the  sweating 
of  different  mammals. 

Biedermann  obsetres  that  one  cannot  draw  a  sharp  line  of  separation  between 
current  of  rest  and  current  of  action  in  epithelial  and  glandular  cells,  for  the 
reason  that  the  differences  of  tension  met  with 
are  always  the  expression  of  differences  in  the 
chemical  relationu  of  the  oeighborinK  parts.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  appears  quite  arbitrary,  or 
incorrect  indeed,  to  speak  of  the  current  of  rest 
in  contradistinction  to  the  current  of  action  of  a 
glandular  structure,  since  in  both  cases  one  deals 
with  the  effects  of  certain  metabolic  processes 
going  on  in  definite  parts  of  the  cell  body,  which 
by  direct  or  indirect  stimulation  are  only  changed 
in  one  direction  or  another.  It  is  better,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  the  ordinary  skin  current  is  pro- 
duced by  the  negativit.v  of  that  portion  of  the  cell 
which  is  being  transformed  into  mucus,  toward 
the  protoplasmic  portion  (Hermann). 

As  above  remarked,  this  inwardly  directed 
current  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  un- 
dergo a  complete  reversal.  To  eitplain  this  we 
can  make  only  one  assumption,  namely,  that  the 
same  epithelial  cell  has  the  power  to  act  electri- 
cally sometimes  in  one  sense,  sometimes  in  the 
other.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  each  Pig. 
cell  is  the  seat  of  two  different  chemical  processes  dissectetl 

(assimilation  and  dissimilation),  which,  going  on 
at  the  sanne  time,  give  rise  to  opposite  tensions. 
The  deviation  occasionally  observed  would,  ac- 
cording to  this,  always  be  the  resultant  of  the 
two   antagonistic  forces    (IleriiiK,   Biedermann). 

It  is  possible  that  a  relationship  similar  to  this  exists  between  the  chemical 
processes  underlying  the  secretion  of  water  on  the  one  hand  and  the  secretion 
of  organically  specific  constituents  on  the  other  (Biedermann).     Perhaps  from 
this  point  of  view  are  to  be  explained  certain  results  obtained  with  the  digestive  ■ 
glands,  of  which  more  in  Chapter  VII. 

Electrical  currents  have  been  demonstrated  even  in  plants,  wliere,  just  as 
in  the  animal  tissues,  an  injured  place  is  found  to  he  electro-negative  to  an 
uninjured  place.  Electrical  effects  appear  also  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances in  certain  parts  of  plants  which  are  entirely  uninjured.  Thu'^,  differ- 
ences of  tension  are  obtained  between  cells  or  cell  territories  of  an  organ  or 
of  a  whole  plant  which  maintain  different  chemical  relations  to  each  other. 

For  example,  according  to  Waller,  the  processes  taking  place  in  the  forma- 


— The  cramp  fish,  Torpedo, 
Riectric  «p- 
&rter  Huxley;  b,  gilU; 
c,  brain;  f,  electric  orfpui;  g, 
cruiium ;  me,  Bpinal  cord ;  np, 
branches  of  pneiunogsalric 
nerves  to  electric  organs ;  o,  eye. 
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tion  of  starch  are  bound  up  witli  electromotive  phenomena.  If  a  shaded  and 
an  exposed  part  of  a  green  leaf  (Fig.  17)  be  connected  with  a  galvanometer, 
when  the  light  falls  on  the  exposed  part,  an  electric  current  is  observed  which 
runs  in  the  leaf  itself  from  the  ineolated  to  the  shaded  part.  The  deflec- 
tion begins  after  some  three  to  ten  seconds  and  lasts  as  long  as  the  illumina- 
tion continues,  if  that  time  does  not  amount  to  more  than  about  five  min- 
utes. The  effect  is  least  in  diffuse  daylight,  greatest  in  direct  sunlight  and 
is  abolished  by  boiling  the  leaves.  All  such  effects  are  absent  in  flower  parts 
devoid  of  chlorophyll. 

\\Tiether  these  electrical  variations  have  any  general  significance  for  the 
cells  exhibiting  them,  or  for  the  individuals  containing  the  cells  we  cannot 
say  definitely.  But  the  matter  is  clearer  in  the  case  of  the  well-known  elec- 
tric fishes,  of  which  there  are  many  different  species.  In  most  of  these 
fishes  the  electrical  organs  are  metamorphosed  muscles,  but  in  Malapterurus 
it  represents  a  transformation  of  the  glands  of  the  skin.  In  rest  the  organ 
shows  no  current;  but  under  the  influence  of  the  specific  nerves,  as  well  as 
by  direct  stimulation  it  develops  very  strong  electric  currents,  the  force  of 
which  in  the  cramp  fish  (Fig.  30)  amounts  to  thirty-one  volts.  That  such 
currents  must  be  of  great  service  for  these  animals  in  their  struggle  for  exist- 
ence is  at  once  perfectly  obvious. 


§3.    THE  EFFECT  OF  EXTERNAL  INFLUEffCES  ON  CELLS 
A.    ON  STIBIUU  nr  OEITERAL 

The  fundamental  property  to  which  we  trace  the  total  activity  of  the  liv- 
ing substance  is  its  irritability — i.e.,  its  ability  under  the  influence  of  all 
kinds  of  agents  to  change  its  metabolism,  and  therefore  to  change  its  trans- 
formation of  energy,  in  one  direction  or  another.  All  those  agents  which 
have  the  power  to  evoke  a  change  of  this  kind  are  called  stimuH.  Among 
them  are  to  be  included  different  chemical  reagents,  mechanical  agents  of  all 
kinds,  heat,  light  and  electricity. 

The  change  in  metabolism  produced  by  a  stimulus  is  either  dissimila- 
tive  or  assimilative  (cf.  supra  page  23),  In  the  former  there  is  a  produc- 
tion of  kinetic  energy  and  the  process  taking  place  in  the  cell  is  described  as 
an  excitation.  In  the  latter  we  have  a  storing  of  potential  energj-,  and  the 
change  is  often  described  as  a  trophic  effect.  The  stimulus  may  however 
check  metabolism  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  may  bring  it  to  a  standstill 
momentarily,  or  stop  it  altogether.  We  speak  then  of  a  paralysis  of  the  cell. 
Paralysis  represents  a  negative  condition  with  respect  either  to  the  assimilative 
or  the  dissimilative  responses. 

By  stimulation  of  certain  nerves  the  dissimilative  action  of  the  innervated 
or^n  may  be  abolished.  Of  such  phenomena,  described  as  inkibilion,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  vagus  on  the  heart  has  been  most  closely  studied.  When  the  vagus 
is  stimulated  artificially  the  heart  beats  more  slowly,  and  with  a  stimulus  strong 
enough  it  stops  in  diastole  (the  brothers  Weber,  1846).  This  inhibition  ia  not 
a  kind  of  paralysis,  for  phenomena  to  be  described  later  (Chapter  VI)  show  that 
while  the  heart  in  vagus  standstill  is  inexcJtable,  it  is  not  paralyzed. 
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The  assimilative  and  dissimilative  processes  often  go  on  side  by  side  in 
the  same  cell.  Since  the  latter  are  best  known  it  will  be  well  to  discuss  them 
first.  We  shall  make  five  general  observations,  which  apply  to  all  dissimila- 
tive processes. 

1.  The  production  of  energy  is  many  times  as  great  as  the  enei^  of  the 
stimulus  employed,  which  will  appear  for  example  in  the  following  experi- 
ment: A  frog's  gastrocnemius  is  fastened  in  a  clamp  by  the  femur  and  a 
weight  of  48.5  gm.  is  suspended  from  its  lower  end.  The  nerve  attached  to 
the  muscle  is  laid  upon  a  solid  block.  If  now  a  weight  of  0.485  gm.  be  allowed 
to  fall  upon  the  nerve  from  a  height  of  10.1  mm.  the  muscle  contracts  and 
lifts  the  weight  3.8  mm.  high.  The  work  done  by  the  muscle  is  48.5  x  3.8 
=^  184.3  gm.  mm. ;  while  the  active  force  of  the  stimulus  is  equivalent  to  only 
0.485  X  10,1  ^  4.9  gm.  mm.  of  work.  The  mechanical  work  of  the  muscle 
called  forth  is  therefore  about  thirty-eight  times  the  active  force  of  the  stimu- 
lus, taking  no  account  of  the  heat  developed  by  the  muscle  at  the  same  time. 

All  other  cells  conduct  themselves  just  like  the  muscle  cells  in  this  ex- 
periment, when  they  develop  energy  through  dissimilative  processes.  We 
meet  with  numerous  analogies  also  in  inanimate  nature.  For  example,  a 
weight  of  10  kg.  suspended  by  a  cord  10  m.  above  the  floor,  represents  a 
potential  energy  of  100  kg,  m.  In  order  to  change  this  potential  energy  to 
kinetic  we  have  only  to  cut  the  cord,  which  of  course  docs  not  call  for  an 
effort  of  100  kg.  ra.    The  same  is  true  when  powder  is  exploded  by  a  match,  etc. 

In  all  such  cases  we  speak  of  energy  having  been  liberated,  a  term  which 
conveys  to  our  minds  the  idea  of  an  impetus  by  which  a  transformation  from 
potential  to  kinetic  energy  is  produced,  where  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
size  of  the  impetus  need  be  only  very  insignificant. 

3.  Generally  speaking,  in  order  to  call  forth  a  demonstrable  effect  in  living 
substance,  the  stimulus  is  effective  only  from  a  certain  minimum  onward.  If 
the  stimulus  is  increased  above  this  by  uniform  increments,  the  response 
usually  increases,  but  the  increase  becomes  less  the  stronger  the  total  stimu- 
lus, until  finally  the  maximum  response  is  reached,  beyond  which  it  cannot 
rise  however  much  the  stimulus  is  strengthened. 

3.  Another  property  characteristic  of  the  behavior  of  living  protoplasm, 
which  is  developed  to  different  degrees  in  different  cells,  is  its  power  to 
tammaie  the  effects  of  stimuli.  If  a  loaded  muscle  be  affected  by  a  maxi- 
mal stimulus,  it  contracts  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  if  it  be  affected  by  another 
stimulus  before  this  contraction  ceases,  it  contracts  still  further.  With  a 
sufficiently  rapid  succession  of  stimuli  contractions  may  be  obtained  which 
are  very  much  stronger  than  that  obtained  by  a  single  stimulus  with  the  same 
load. 

4.  All  excitation  processes  are  accompanied  by  the  development  of  heat 
and  electricity.  The  other  forms  in  which  the  dissimilative  processes  manifest 
themselves  differ  with  different  kinds  of  cells;  toward  every  effective  stimu- 
lus, a  cell  always  reacts  in  a  way  which  is  characteristic  for  its  kind.  Thus 
whatever  the  stimulus  employed,  a  muscle  cell  always  responds  with  a  con- 
traction; a  salivary  gland  cell,  when  stimulated,  always  secretes  saliva,  etc. 
In  the  following  discussion  of  the  different  stimuli  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  enter  specifically  into  the  various  forms  of  activity  of  the  different  cells. 
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5.  Those  agents  which  evoke  a  response  as  a  rule  also  alter  the  excitabUUtj 
of  the  living  substance — i.e.,  under  their  influence  a  given  stimulus  pro- 
duces a  stronger  or  wealcer  response  than  if  it  were  acting  alone.  We  must 
therefore  make  a  distibctioa  between  excitation  and  the  alterations  of  excita- 
bility (positive  or  negative).  An  excitation  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place 
if  a  given  stimulus  can  be  shovni  to  have  started  a  dissirailative  process.  If, 
however,  the  stimulus  produces  no  effect  of  this  kind,  but  a  second  stimulus 
under  the  influence  of  the  first  produces  a  response  stronger  or  weaker  than 
it  otherwise  would,  then  the  first  stimulus  has  increased  or  diminished  the 
excitability  of  the  cells  stimulated.  If  the  stimulus  becomes  too  strong,  the 
functional  powers  of  the  living  substance  may  be  either  reduced  or  destroyed. 

B.  AUTOHATIC  EXCITATIOIT 

When  protoplasm  is  protected  from  all  possible  external  influences,  it 
still  exhibits  the  functions  which  we  have  learned  to  regard  as  essential: 
absorption  of  food,  motility,  digestion,  heat  formation,  etc.  There  must  be 
therefore  inside  the  cell  something  which  calls  forth  its  activities,  and  from 
all  that  is  known  to  us  on  this  subject,  we  may  assume  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability,  that  the  excitation  is  caused  by  the  products  of  metabolism 
formed  in  the  activity  of  the  cell. 

The  significance  of  stimuli  arising  in  the  body  itself  appears  from  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  concerning  the  activity  of  the  central  nervous 
system  in  the  higher  animals.  If  for  example  a  rabbit  be  choked  by  compression 
of  (he  trachea,  within  a  short  time  there  appear  powerful  respiratory  move- 
ments, convulsions  of  the  whole  body  musculature,  contractions  of  the  vascular 
walls,  etc.  In  thia  case  (be  decomposition  products  normally  eliminated  in  the 
expired  air  are  retained  in  the  body  and  bring  about  the  powerful  stimulation 
of  the  central  nervous  system  in  the  manner  observed  (cf.  Chapter  XXTI), 
Similar  phenomena  appear  when  by  extirpation  of  the  kidneys  the  fluid  decom- 
position products  otherwise  removed  from  the  body  by  them,  are  allowed  to 
collect  in  the  body  in  large  quantity. 

The  direct  excitation  produced  by  metabolic  products  is  called  automatic 
excitation,  because  the  exciting  substances  arc  formed  by  the  activity  of  the 
protoplasm  itself.  That  is  to  say,  in  this  case  the  cells  develop  within  them- 
selves the  stimuli  which  rouse  them  to  continued  activity. 

C.  CHEMICAL  STIMDLATIOH 

Automatic  excitation,  as  it  is  here  defined,  is  a  kind  of  chemical  stimu- 
lation, and  fundamentally  is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  of  exactly  the  same 
nature  as  the  excitation  which  we  can  produce  artificially  by  various  kinds  of 
chemical  substances. 

Unicellular  organisms,  Amoebae  and  other  Rhizopoda,  are  made  to  con- 
tract by  contact  with  a  one-  to  two-per-cent  sodium  chloride  solution,  0.1-per- 
cent hydrochloric  acid,  one-per-cent  potassium  hydrate  or  weak  solutions  of 
other  acids,  alkalies  and  salts ;  they  draw  in  their  pseudopodia  and  a'wume 
a  spherical  form.    The  same  substances  quicken  the  movements  of  the  flagel- 
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lated  and  ciliated  cells  sometimes  in  a  very  liigh  degree.  Nerres  and  muiscles 
of  the  Metazoa  as  well  as  the  contractile  libers  of  the  single-celled  orffanisins 
behave  in  a  similar  manner.  As  regards  imiscle  Horing  has  shown  that  vari- 
ous substances  which  for  a  long  time  were  supposed  to  stimulate  chemically, 
in  fact  stimulate  by  closing  the  demarcation  current  of  the  muscle.  Here 
belong  the  so-callod  physiological  salt  solution  (O.fi  per  cent),  solutions  of 
fixed  alkalies  up  to  0.1  per  cent,  and  different  salt  solutions.  Solutions  also, 
which  stimulate  chemically,  may  cause  muscular  contractions  in  this  way,  if 
they  are  good  conductors.  A  purely  chemical  stimulation  of  the  muscle  takes 
place  therefore  only  by  means  of  fluids  which  do  not  conduct  electricity  or 
do  so  very  poorly,  or  by  means  of  substances  applied  only  to  the  uninjured 
longitudinal  surface  of  the  muscle. 

As  Biedermann  has  shown,  the  cross-atriated  muscles  of  the  frog  fall  into 
rhj'thmical  contractions,  if  they  are  placed  in  weak  solutions  of  N8,HP0„ 
K"a,CO„  Na,SO„  NaOH.  Loeb  has  studied  these  contractions  further  in  the 
light  of  the  dissociation  theory,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
produced  only  by  certain  ions  (e.  K-,  Na,  CI,  LJ,  F,  Br,  I),  but  are  impeded  or 
rendered  impossible  by  others  (e.g.,  Co,  K,  Mr,  Be,  Sr.  Co.  Mil)— the  excita- 
bility of  the  muscle  not  being  changed  in  either  case.  Hydroxy!  and  hydrogen 
ions  hasten  the  appearance  of  the  contractions  without  being  able  directly  to 
call  them  forth.  Solutions  which  do  not  contain  electrolytes  produce  no  such 
contractions. 

The  theoretical  signiiicance  of  these  and  related  facta  cannot  be  discussed 
here  because  we  cannot  yet  adequately  survey  the  tield  recently  opened  up  by 
these  investigations.  We  may,  however,  expect  from  this  quarter  very  valuable 
results  on  the  chemical  relations  of  the  living  being  in  the  near  future. 

Chemical  stimuli  which  have  a  higher  osmotic  tension  than  that  of  the  struc- 
tures to  be  stimulated,  may  exercise  an  exciting  influence  or  may  alter  the 
excitability  by  the  exlraclion  of  water,  as  probably  occurs  in  many  cases  with 
the  nerves. 

That  this  is  not  the  only  determining  factor  however,  and  that  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  chemical  substance  exercise  an  essential  influence,  appears  from 
the  fact  that  eguimoUcular  solutions  in  general  slimvlate  more  powerfully  Ike 
higher  the  molecular  iveight  (Grutzner).  Thus  sodium  iodide  for  example 
stimulates  more  powerfully  than  the  bromide  and  chloride,  whereas  the  osmotic 
tensions  of  all  these  is  equal. 

Besides  these  direct  responses  to  stimuli  and  the  alterations  of  excitability, 
which  we  must  pass  over,  certain  substances  exercise  a  very  remarkable  influ- 
ence'  on  the  movements  of  free-living  cells  6y  aitrneiing  or  repelling  ihem. 
These  phenomena  are  designated  by  the  term  rhftnotaxis  and  are  de-scribod  in 
the  one  case  as  positive,  in  the  other  as  negative.  Different  substances  exer- 
cise different  influences  on  various  cells,  and  the  same  substance  in  different 
concentrations  may  produce  different  effects  on  the  same  organism. 

Some  examples  of  chemotaxis  may  be  cited  here.  Certain  forms  of  Bac- 
tprifl  are  attracted  by  oxygen,  and  in  a  microscopical  preparation  which  contains 
these  Bacteria  together  with  some  alga  cells  one  may  observe  how  they  gather 

'  First  demonstrated  by  Engelmann  on  the  Bacteria, 
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around  the  alga  drawn  by  the  oxygen  which  ia  set  free  by  the  chlorophyll  (Fig. 
31,  Engclmann). 

If  a  capillary  tube,  fused  at  one  end,  be  filled  with  a  0.05-per-cent  solution 
of  malic  acid  and  the  open  end  of  it  be  placed  in  a  drop  of  water  containing 
the  spermatozoids  of  a  fern,  so  that  the  acid  can  diffuse  gradually  into  the  water. 


FiO.  31.— Illustrating  chemotaxis.  The  chlorophyll  bodies  in  the  celU  of  Maocarpua  ncalarii 
under  the  influence  of  light  liberBte  ox3^n:  the  bacteria  are  moet  abundant  where  the  elilo- 
rophyll  bodies  lie  nearest  the  surface— i.  e.,  where  the  liberation  of  oiygen  is  moat  actii-e, 
after  Engelmann. 

the  spermatozoids  begpin  at  once  to  move  toward  the  opening  of  the  tube  and  to 
wander  into  it.  The  same  phenomenon  may  be  observed  indeed  with  a  much 
weaker  solution  (0.001  per  cent,  Pfeffer). 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  of  rabbits  and  rata 
exercise  ft  positive  chemotactic  influence  on  the  spermatozoa  of  the  correspond- 
ing species,  but  that  the  ovary  itself  is  entirely  indifferent  in  this  respect.  Chemo- 
taxis is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  following  connection  also.  We  have  seen 
how  the  leucocytes  have  the  power  to  seize  and  consume  Bacteria  which  find 
their  way  into  the  body.  They  are  attracted  to  the  Bacteria  by  substances  given 
off  by  those  organisms.  If  a  capillary  tube,  containing  a  sterilised  culture  of, 
say  Stapkylocorcus  pyogenes  albus,  be  introduced  under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit, 
after  a  few  hours  it  is  filled  with  leucocytes.  The  same  culture  fluid  by  itself 
exercises  no  such  influence  on  the  leucocytes. 

Likewise  when  the  leucocytes  assemble  in  a  certain  place  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  away  the  products  of  normal  or  pathological  tissue  destruction,  their 
migration  is  caused  by  chemotaxis  (cf,  page  37).  In  short,  as  far  as  our  present 
information  goes,  we  may  say  that  the  migrations  of  the  leucocytes  are  con- 
iroiied,  qvile  independently  of  the  nervous  system,  esseniiallg  by  chemotaxis. 

From  these  examples  it  ought  to  be  apparent  that  chemotaxis  plays  a  veri- 
great  role  in  the  processes  of  the  living  world,  since  by  it  the  migrations  of 
free-living  cells  are  often  controlled  according  to  their  momentary  neetls.  It 
is  therefore  unnecessary  to  invoke  any  psychical  properties  in  explanation  of 
such  phenomena. 

In  the  higher  animals  the  sense  of  smell  has  been  developed  as  a  special 
chemical  sense.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  movements  taking  place  under 
iL<  influence  are  to  be  regarded  as  conscious;  but  in  many  other  eases  fhey 
rnn  the  course  of  pure  refle.xes,  and  if  we  may  extend  the  notion  of  chemo- 
taxis to  all  movements  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  are  inaugurated 
and  controlled  by  chemical  stimuli  without  the  participation  of  consciousness. 
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these  may  be  regarded  as  to  a  certain  extent  chemotactic.  Thus  according  to 
the  thorougli  analysis  of  Bethe,  a  whole  order  of  complicated  hahits  of  the 
ants  might  be  explained  as  chemotactic  reactions,  and  in  the  bees  several  habits 
are  undoubtedly  of  this  origin. 

Jenninf^  has  Bbown  that  there  is  nothing  specifically  directive  about  the 
cbemotactic  effects  of  chemical  substances  on  Infusoria  and  Bacteria.  If,  for 
example,  Bacillum  volutajia  be  placed  in  a  preparation  with  a  green  alga,  they 
are  uniformly  distributed  at  firet  throughout  the  preparation.  When  the  alga  be- 
gins to  give  off  oxygen  and  the  bacilli  come  by  chance  into  this  zone  rich  in  0„ 
they  swim  through  it  to  the  opposite  side,  turn  and  swim  again  to  the  border, 
and  so  OQ  iiicessatitly,  but  they  do  not  adhere  to  any  definite  orientation  with 
respect  to  the  middle  point  of  the  o3tygen  zone. 

[The  behavior  of  an  Infusorian  under  chemical  stimulation  may  be  illus- 
trated, according  to  Jennings,  as  follows:  the  usual  motor  response  of  a  Paramce- 
eium  to  any  kind  of  an  obstruction  is  to  reverse  ita  cilia  and  swim  backward, 
then  turn  toward  the  side  containing  the  peristome  and  swim  forward  again 
(Fig.  32).  When  in  its  wanderings  the  Paramaciam  enters  a  drop  of  dilute  acid, 
the  chemical  change  of  the  medium  does  not  cause  the  reaction,  but  whenever 
the  organism  attempts  to  leave  the  drop  the  chemical  change  experienced  consti- 
tutes a  stimulus  which  evokes  the  usual  motor  response,  and  the  organism  remains 
entrapped.  Coming  in  contact  with  an  alkali  produces  the  same  response  and 
the  organism  turns  so  as  to  avoid  the  substance.  The  result  is  that  the  organ- 
isms collect  in  dilute  acids,  including  carbon  dioxide  (positive  chemotaxis),  and 
refuse  to  do  so  in  alkaliea  (negative  chemotaxis).    But  the  acid  can  scarcely  be 


Fio.  32. — Motor  responB 


said  to  attract  the  organisms  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  nor  the  alkali  to 
repel  them.  They  remain  in  the  acids  doubtless  because  these  substances  are 
favorable '  to  their  life  processes  and  avoid  the  alkalies  because  the  latter  are 
harmful. — Ed.] 

'  Jennings  recofcnizes  this  selection  by  random  movements  of  conditions  not  interfering 
with  the  physiological  processes  as  a  Axed  principle  oF  behavior,  not  only  in  the  Bacteria 
and  Infusoria  but  in  higher  anim&ts  as  well. — En. 
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D.    MECHANICAL  STUCDLATION 

In  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  celts  the  production  of  energy  may  be 
aroused  by  shoclcs  of  a  purely  mechanical  nature.  Agencies  of  this  kind  may 
exercise  also  an  important  influence  upon  the  locomotion  of  many  organisms. 

In  so  far  as  they  are  due  to  gravitation  these  agencies  are  designat«d 

as  geotactic. 

The  collection  of  Infusoria  at  the  central  end  of  a  centrifuge  (Jensen) ;  the 
movement  of  Paramceeium  downward  in  its  medium  in  condition  of  hunger  and 
of  low  temperature,  but  upward  under  opposite  circumstances;  the  vertical 
climbing  of  Cucumaria,  Actinia,  Aaterina,  Periplettela,  etc.;  the  orientation  of 
iishee ;  and  the  behavior  of  a  decerebrated  frog  are  instances  of  geotaxis. 
Changes  of  x>osition,  changes  of  attitude,  etc..  taking  place  among  the  Metazoa 
are  to  be  r^arded  as  reflexes  of  a  complex  order,  analogous  to  those  initiated 
by  chemical  stimulation  (cf,  page  54),  It  is  probable  that  they  are  brought 
about  according  to  the  attitude  of  the  animal  by  the  stimulation  of  the  end 
organs  of  different  nerves  (of  the  skin,  joints,  etc.)  through  the  pressure  of  the 
body  or  through  the  pull  which  is  exerted  by  unsupported  parts.  Finally,  we 
should  mention  the  otolith  apparatus  as  a  seat  of  peripheral  stimulation  (cf. 
Chapter  XVIII). 

A  second  form  of  movement  produced  by  mechanical  influence  is  rheolaxis 
— i.  e.,  changes  of  position  induced  hy  flowing  water  or  currents  of  air. 

In  microscopical  preparations  it  may  be  shown  that  spermatozoa  move 
against  the  current  (Both),  and  it  has  long  been  known  that  once  these  ele- 
mentary organisms  enter  the  oviduct  they  strive  to  reach  the  very  end  of  the 
tube,  forcing  their  way  against  the  current  produced  by  the  ciliated  epithelium. 
Wheeler  has  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  air  in  motion  influences  the 
movements  of  insects  in  a  similar  way. 

Another  group  of  phenomena  conditioned  by  mechanical  stimulation  is  the 
following.  Frog's  spermatozoa  when  mounted  on  a  slide  bore  into  all  the  little 
scratches  and  crevices  of  the  glass  surface.  These  cells  have  therefore  a  decided 
inclination  to  be  in  contact  with  solid  bodies  (thigmolaxis).  In  line  with  this 
Jennings  has  found  that  Faramfpcivm  aurelia  will  attach  itself  to  solid  particles 
in  the  preparation,  and  Putter  has  demonstrated  that  thigmotaxis  represents 
probably  a  quite  general  phenomenon  widely  distributed  among  all  classes  of 
the  Protista. 

Thigmotaxis  is  exhibited  also  by  many  higher  animals.  There  are  animals 
such  as  the  ants,  which  always  seek  out  the  concave  comers  and  edges  of  cavities, 
while  other  animals  as  constantly  establish  themselves  on  the  convex  edges  and 

E.  SnHULATIOH  BY  HEARS  OF  LIGHT 
Light,  if  we  include  only  the  so-called  illuminating  rays,  stimulates  directly 
only  a  few  kinds  of  cells.  In  higher  animals  it  acts  only  upon  the  visual  celU 
of  the  retina,  on  the  musculature  of  the  iris,  and,  if  it  be  concentrated 
enough,  upon  the  end  organs  of  the  heat  nerves.  Likewise  the  skin  (of 
certain  invertebrates  at  least)  is  sensitive  to  light  rays.  In  some  unicellular 
organisms  movements  have  been  observed  which  are  undoubtedly  induced  by 
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light.  The  red  rays  are  said  to  exercise  the  most  powerful  influence  on 
AmteliBe  (Harrington  and  Learning).  In  frog  and  triton  embryos  both  in 
iho  egg  and  in  the  young  larval  stage,  light  calls  forth  pronounced  move- 
raent:;.  and  in  thin  case  the  blue  and  violet  rays  are  most  powerful  (Finsen). 
The  Ithizopod  I'elonn/xa  contracts  on  sudden  illumination.  A  species  of 
Boi-Urium  (pliotometricum)  is  stimulated  to  active  movements  by  light,  while 
inlheilark  it  lies  perfectly  still.  In  the  microspectrum  (Fig.  33)  the  major- 
ity of  these  Bacteria  wander  into  the  ultra  red,  while  another  collection  is 
formed  in  the  orange  and  yellow  (Engelmann). 

The  effects  on  the  direction  of  movements  produced  by  the  light  are 
designated  by  the  term  phototaxis. 

Free-living  unicellular  organisms,  inclosed  in  a  drop  of  water  collect  on 
the  side  of  ibe  drop  turned  toward  the  light  (positive  phototaxis)  if  the  illumi 
nation  is  moderate.  They  flee  from  this  side  and  collect  on  the  opposite  edge 
(negative  phototaxis)  if  the  illumination  is  strong.     Thus  we  have  in  difierent 
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Flo,  33. — The    distribution  of    Bacteria  (BadtTvam    phntometricum)    in   the  microBpectmm  o! 
direct  aunlight.  after  Engelmann. 

degrees  of  illumination  the  same  difference  with  which  we  have  become  ac- 
quainted under  chemotaxia.  In  general  the  short-waved  rnys  of  the  spectrum, 
the  blue  and  violet,  are  the  moat  important  in  this  directive  influence.' 

Loeb,  Finsen,  Adams,  Yerkes,  and  others  have  described  similar  phenom- 
ena among  the  Metazoa.  Earthworms  exposed  to  a  light  varying  in  strength 
from  192  to  0.012  candle  power  exhibit  negative  phototaxis,  which  dimin- 
ishes with  the  intensity  of  the  light:  in  0.011  candle  power  they  exhibit  posi- 
tive phototaxis.  In  diffuse  daylight  the  frog  is  positively  phototactic:  in 
direct  sunlight  it  shows  at  first  positive,  then  negative  phototaxis. 

The  movements  of  the  pigment  cells  of  the  retina  by  which  their  processes 
berome  [on^rer  and  the  inner  ends  of  the  cones  shorter  may  be  cited  as  an  unmis- 
takahle  example  of  phototaxis  (of.  Chapter  XXI).  Even  the  uneoiisciolis  reflex 
movements  of  the  eyes,  of  the  head  and  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  which  are  pro- 
dueed  by  stimulation  of  the  visual  cells  of  the  retina  by  light  may  be  regarded  as 
in  a  certain  measure  a  kind  of  phototaxis  (cf,  page  54). 

The  uUra-vlolet  rays  exercise  a  very  marked  influence  on  cells.  On  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  eye  they  produce  an  excitation  which  is  characterized  by 

'  See  note  page  59. 
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catarrhal  symptoms  of  the  conjunctiva  palpebralis,  inflammation  and  Ewelling 
of  the  conjunctiva  oculi,  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  and  clouding  of  the 
cornea,  as  well  as  contractioD  of  the  pupil  and  discoloration  of  the  iris.  Similar 
effects  appear  od  the  skin:  it  becomes  red  and  swollen;  burning  sensations 
and  sensitiveness  to  touch  distinguish  the  affected  portions;  after  some  days 
the  epidermis  begins  to  peel  off  in  the  form  of  large  scales,  and  in  about 
fourteen  days  the  skin  becomes  normal  again.  There  usually  remains  for 
a  long  time,  however,  a  light  coloration  of  the  affected  part,  which  is  sharply 
marked  off  from  the  surrounding  skin  (Widmark),  With  sufficient  concen- 
tration of  the  light,  the  blue-violet  rays  also  are  said  to  exercise  a  similar 
influeoce  (Finsen). 

The  X  rays  discovered  by  Riintgen  produce  in  the  skin  similar  but  even 
more  powerful  effects  than  those  discussed  above.  Possibly  the  ultra-violet 
rays  contained  in  the  cathode  rays  contribute  in  some  degree  to  this  effect. 
Certain  Bacteria  (the  cholera,  anthrax,  diphtheria,  and  tubercle  bacilli)  are 
killed  by  the  X  rays,  and  cells  of  higher  plants  suffer  a  reduction  of  their 
activities.  Different  Protozoa  exhibit  a  very  different  power  of  resistance 
toward  the  X  rays  (of  fourteen  hours'  duration) :  some  forms  appear  not  to  be 
affected  by  them  at  all,  others  slightly,  some  very  powerfully.  In  general  it 
appears  that  forms  which  have  vacuolated  protoplasma  react  more  quickly 
than  those  of  firmer  structure.  The  presence  or  absence  of  membranes  and 
shells  may  also  be  significant  (Schaudinn). 

With  respect  to  the  Becquerel  rays  (radium)  Aschkinass  and  Caspari 
have  found  Uiat  they  weaken  markedly  the  Bacillus  prodigiosus  in  from  two 
to  four  hours.  With  a  longer  exposure  to  radium  (twenty-four  and  sixteen 
hours  respectively)  typhoid  and  cholera  bacilli  were  killed  (Pfeiffer  and 
Friedberger).  Schwarz  has  shown  further  from  researches  on  tlie  hen's  egg 
that  these  rays  destroy  albuminoid  bodies  by  a  kind  of  dry  distillation,  that 
they  decolorize  lutein  and  act  upon  the  lecithin  of  the  cell  substance.  In  these 
effects  he  finds  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  cell  necrobiosis  observed  by 
Becquerel  himself.  Becquerel  once  carried  in  his  vest  pocket  for  only  two 
hours  a  well-wrapped  but  highly  active  radium  preparation.  Fourteen  days 
later  he  observed  on  the  abdominal  skin  opposite  the  pocket  a  small  bum 
which  became  larger  and  larger  and  finally  developed  into  a  deep  wound 
which  did  not  heal  for  months. 


F.    SmnTLATIOR  BT  HEARS  OF  HEAT 

Only  in  relatively  few  cases  does  heat  appear  to  exercise  a  direct  stimu- 
lating effect  on  living  cells.  In  the  higher  animals  only  the  end  organs  of 
certain  afferent  nerve  fibers  are  really  roused  to  activity  by  heat.  Heat,  as 
already  remarked  above,  exercises  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  excitor 
bility  of  the  cells.  In  all  cells  we  find  that  the  life  processes  increase  in 
intensity  with  the  temperature  up  to  certain  limits  (ef.  supra  page  29),  and 
likewise  that  with  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  they  are  depressed  at  least, 
if  not  brought  to  a  complete  standstill.  It  is  not  easy  in  any  given  case  to 
separate  clearly  the  actually  stimulating  effect  from  the  heightening  influence 
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on  the  excitability,  and  the  phenomena  just  mentioned  are  regarded  by  some 
as  the  expression  of  actual  stimulation. 

As  an  example  of  the  directive '  influence  of  heat  on  the  moyements  of 
cells  {thermotaxis)  the  behavior  of  the  ciliate  Infusorian,  Paramacium,  may 
be  mentioned.  If  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  contained  is  warmed  on  one 
side  to  aimut  24''-28''  C.  the  animalcules  withdraw  to  the  other  side,  while 
with  a  temperature  below  this  limit  they  wander  to  the  warmer  side — opposite 
movements  therefore  according  as  the  same  stimulus  is  strong  or  weak. 


0.  ELECTRICAL  SnUULATIOR 
Because  they  are  the  most  easily  manipulated  and  most  easily  graduated, 
electrical  stimuli  have  been  studied  with  very  great  exactness.  Since  their 
effects  are  investigated  chiefly  on  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  vertebrates,  we 
shall  deal  with  them  at  some  length  in  presenting  the  physiology  of  nerves 
and  muscles.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  state  that  it  has  been  found  in 
Denes  and  muscles  that  the  electrical  current  stimulates  only  at  one  pole  or 
the  other,  at  the  negative  pole  on  closing  the  current,  and  at  the  positive  on 
breaking  it  (Pfliiger).  Between  the  two  poles  it  acta  to  change  the  excita- 
bility, but  not  to  stimulate. 

In  Paramecium,  excitation  is  said  to  take  place  with  the  closing  of  the 
current  at  the  anode  (Verwom).  And  there  are  other  exceptions  to  the  law 
as  it  applies  to  nerve  and  muscle.  Carlgren  has  shown  with  ref^rd  to  Paramce- 
cium.  that  lifeleas  iodividuals,  immediately  after  the  closing  of  a  sufficiently 
strong  constant  current,  show  at  the  anode  a  shrinking  up  and  at  the  cathode 
bending  movements,  both  of  which  are  the  consequence  of  the  so-called  cata- 
phoric effect  of  the  constant  current  [i.e.,  the  tendency  which  this  current  has 
to  sweep  substances  in  solution  along  with  it — Ed.]  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able that  similar  phenomena  in  the  living  Paramcecium  are  of  the  same  origin. 


The  following  phenomenon  might  be  presented  as  a  secondary  effect  of 
the  electric  current.  If  a  salamander  (Amblystoma)  be  traversed  longitu- 
dinally by  an  electric  current,  the  skin  glands  of  the  animal  begin  to  produce 
a  copious  secretion,  which  appears  only  on  the  side  of  the  anode.  The  same 
occurs  also  with  isolated  pieces  of  the  animal  in  which  the  spinal  cord  has 
been  destroyed.  But  this  secretion,  as  Loeb  has  shown,  is  not  excited  by  the 
cnrrent  itself,  but  by  the  electro-positive  ions  liberated  by  the  current.  For 
it  the  animal  is  immersed  in  a  NaCl  solution,  the  electro-positive  ions  in  their 
migration  toward  the  cathode  are  set  free  on  the  skin  of  the  animal  and  are 
combined  with  the  hydroxyl  of  water  into  NaOH.  As  direct  experiments  have 
proved,  this  alkali  exercises  a  powerful  stimulating  effect  on  the  skin  glands; 

'  Jennings  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  so-called  "directive  influences"  of  liRht  and  of 
beat  are  merely  other  instances  of  the  selection  by  random  movements  of  conditions  favor- 
■We  to  the  life  processes.  Taking  Paramecium  as  an  example  we  find  that  when  it  wanders 
into  a  decree  of  illumination  or  of  temperature  which  is  unfavorable,  the  organism  is  stim- 
ulated by  the  change  and  reacts  by  making  the  usual  motor  response  for  avoiding  an  oi>- 
xtacle.  The  total  effect  of  many  such  reqionaes  is  to  cany  the  organism  out  of  the  field  of 
unfavorable  influences  or  to  keep  it  in  t>><>  field  of  favorable  onee. — En, 
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the  phenomenon  is,  therefore,  only  a  secondary  effect  of  the  current.  It 
should  be  remarked  further  that  neither  weak  acids  nor  electro-negative  ions 
exercise  such  an  influence. 

Electrical  stimvli  like  other  stimuli  exercise  a  directing  influence  on  Loco- 
motor movements.  If  a  constant  current  be  passed  through  a  vessel  in  which 
are  frog  tadpoles  or  fish  embryos,  the  animals  orient  themselves  with  their 
long  axes  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  with  the  head  directed  toward 
the  cathode.  They  remain  in  this  position  as  long  as  the  current  is  closed ; 
when  the  current  is  reversed  the  animals  turn  as  if  by  command  (Her- 
mann). 

Hermann  explained  this  form  of  galvanotaxt*  by  supposing  the  central 
nervous  system  to  be  excited  by  the  ascending  current,  but  to  be  unaffected  or 
even  paralyzed  by  the  descending  current,  so  that  the  larvte  and  embryos  either 
instinctively  or  reflexly  take  the  position  in  which  they  are  stimulated  least. 
Loeb  on  the  contrary  has  made  it  quite  probable  by  experiments  on  shrimps  and 
Ambtysloma  larvffi  that  the  current 
produces  parallel  changes  uf  tension 
and  energy  production  in  associated 
groups  of  muscles,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  the  movement  toward  one  pole 
is  facilitated,  but  movement  toward 
the  opposite  pole  is  impeded.  Thus 
with  the  shrimps  the  tension  of  the 
flexors  predominates  on  the  side  of 
the  anode,  while  the  tension  of  the 
extensors  predominates  on  the  side  of 
the  cathode.  With  a  current  of  me- 
dium strength  the  animals  always 
move  toward  the  anode;  if  when  the 
current  is  turned  on  the  head  end  ia 
already  near  the  anode,  the  change 
in  position  is  effected  by  a  forward 
movement ;  if  the  tail  end  lies  nearer 
the  anode,  it  ia  effected  by  a  back- 
ward movement. 

The  following  examples  of  gal- 
vanotaxis  may  be  mentioned.  Cer- 
tain echinoderms  in  their  youngest 
and  oldest  stages  (free -swimming 
gaatrulffi  and  the  creeping  mature 
animals)  exhibit  no  galvanutaxis, 
while  in  the  intermediate  stages 
(free-swimming  plutei  and  bipen- 
ia)  they  exhibit  very  marked  gal- 
vanotaxis,  and  wander  to  the  cathode 
(Carlgren),  The  majority  of  ciliate  Infusoria  and  Amoebse  assemble  at  the 
cathode,  if  an  electric  current  is  conducted  through  the  vessel  in  which  they  are 
contained.  Many  flagellate  Infusoria  show  the  opposite  reaction  by  moving  to 
the  anode.  Finally,  it  has  been  obser\'ed  that  the  ciliate  Infusorian  A'pirosiomun* 
places  itself  with  its  long  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  current  (Verwom).  All 
these  differences  find  an  explanation  according  to  Wallengren  in  the  general  fact 


Fig.  34. — ShoiHing  the  effeetn  of  a  constant  cur- 
rent on  tlie  shrimp  Polien-imrtei,  when  the 
current  passes  1^lDs^'e^lely  tlirough  the  ani- 
mal's body,  after  l.oob  and  Maxwell.  The 
legs  OD  the  aide  of  the  Biinile  are  strongly 
flese'l,  tho»ie  on  the  side  of  the  cathode  are 
strongly  extendeil. 
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that  in  all  ciliate  Infusoria  the  cilia  on  the  side  of  the  cathode  beat  toward  the 
auterior  end,  those  on  the  side  of  the  anode,  toward  the  posterior.  For  example, 
as  long  as  ita  anterior  end  is  directed  toward  the  cathode,  Opalina  ranarum 
(Fig.  35)  always  turns  toward  the  right  as  indicated  by  the  arrow. 

Organisms  are  killed  by  strong  electric  currents.  Concerning  the  changes 
effected  by  such  cmTenta  on  the  higher  animala,  Prevost  and  Battelii  especially 
have  made  extensive  investigations,  of  which  the  following,  relating  to  the 
d<^  only,  will  be  mentioned  here.    With  an  indue-  .j^ 

tion  current  of  lower  tension   (up  to  120  volts)  jgi 

death  results  from  fibrillary  contractions  of  the 
heart  produced  by  the  current,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  circulation  is  ultimately  stopped  (cf. 
Chapter  VI),  The  disturbances  in  the  nervous 
system  coming  on  at  the  same  time,  indicated  by 
convulsions  and  the  like,  have  relatively  little  im- 
portance. Respiration  is  resumed  after  a  tem- 
porarj-  pause,  and  may  even  continue  for  two  or 
three  minutes  after  the  inception  of  fibrillary  con- 
tractions of  the  heart. 

With  induction  currents  of  higher  tension 
(more  than  1,200  volts)  death  occurs  as  a  result 
of  paralysis  of  respiration,  while  the  ventricles 
beat  rapidly  and  powerfully  and  the  auricles  stop 
in  diastole.  Indeed  by  means  of  currents  of  high 
tension  one  may  even  restore  a  heart  seized  with 
fibrillary  contractions  to  its  former  functional 
power,  when  it  cannot  be  restored  to  its  normal 
action  in  any  other  way. 

Strong    induction    shocks    (Rhumkorff,    45   cm. 
spark,  twenty  interruptions  per  second,  primary  cur- 
rent twenty-five  volts)  can  be  conducted  from  mouth  to  rectum  for  one  and 
one-half  minutes  without  danger  to  the  animal.     In  two  and  one-half  minutes 
he  dies  in  convulsions  produced  by  failure  of  respiration;  if  artificial  respiration 
is  maintained  the  animal  can  survive  such  currents  acting  for  ten  minutes. 

The  effect  of  the  electric  current  is  dependent  not  only  upon  its  tension, 
but  also  upon  its  duration  and  the  place  of  its  application,  as  well  as  upon 
contact  between  the  electrodes  and  the  body.  The  different  animal  species 
also  exhibit  differences  in  sensitivity :  the  dog  appears  to  be  the  most  sensitive, 
the  horse  less  so,  still  less  the  guinea  pig,  rabbit  and  mouse. 


Fig.  35. — Opalina  ranarum, 
a  ciliated  organisin  from 
the  intealine  of  the  frog. 
Been  from  above,  after 
Wollengren.  Dr.  the  cilia 
used  by  the  organism  id 
changing  direction  to  the 
right. 


H.    COSMIC  fFFLUEHCES 
It  has  long  been  firmly  established  by  general  experience  that  cosmic  forces 
ezereise  a  marked  influence  upon  organisms;  and  to  convince  ourselves  of 
such  influence  we  have  only  to  be  reminded  of  the  pains  afFecting  gouty  and 
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rheumatic  individuals  with  different  conditions  of  weather.  We  know  very 
little  at  tliis  time  about  the  real  nature  of  these  agents.  Recently  Arrheniua 
has  sought  to  bring  various  physiological  processes,  notably  menstniatioh,  into 
relation  with  electrical  variations  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  chemical  changes 
thereby  effected.  But  the  results  thus  far  obtained  on  thia  subject  appear  to 
be  too  limited  to  justify  a  fuller  presentation  in  this  book. 


I.   COHDDCnviTY 

Besides  these  artificial  stimuli  which  are  able  to  escite  the  cells  or  to 
increase  their  excitability,  there  occurs  in  the  Metazoa  a  form  of  stimulus 
which  belongs  to  the  body  itself,  namely,  the  stimulation  of  one  cell  by  an- 
other. It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  nerves 
are  of  the  very  greatest  importance;  they  trans- 
fer their  excitations  to  the  end  organs,  the  mus- 
cle ceils,  gland  cells,  etc. ;  or  they  are  themselves 
stimulated  by  other  cells,  as  when  the  sensory 
nerve  fibers  are  roused  to  activity  by  their 
peripheral  end  organs,  or  when  a  nerve  cell  by 
moans  of  its  processes  arouses  another  cell  to  a 
state  of  activity.  Here  belongs  also  the  ease 
of  the  stimulation  of  a  smooth  muscle  cell  by 
its  neighbor,  which  in  all  probability  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  protoplasmic  connec- 
tions (intercellular  bridges)  which  have  been 
demonstrated  between  these  as  well  as  between 
Fig  36.-Cro«  Bectioi.  of  the  in-     ^ther  kinds  of  cells  (cf.  Fig.  36).     This  form 

tesUnnl  musculature  of  the  cat,  '  t  \i.  .    ■ 

after  Boi.eman.  The  dotted  "^  Stimulation  represents  one  of  the  most  im- 
areaa  repriscot  cross  sectjona  portant  mcchanisms  by  wliich  the  different 
of  muscie-oeiia,  ti.e  black  lidea       ^rts  of  the  Mctazoan  body  are  made  to  coop- 

between  them  repreeent  inter-  .      ,  .         , 

cellular  bridges.  ^rate  harmoniously. 

The  stimulus  is  transmitted  from  one  part 
to  the  other  also  in  a  single  cell.  The  clearest  example  of  this  we  have  again 
in  the  nerves,  which  are  nothing  else  than  long  processes  of  nerve  cells,  and 
they  propagate  a  stimulus  directly  transmitted  to  them  by  passing  it  along 
from  one  section  to  the  next  throughout  its  entire  length.  We  meet  with  the 
same  mode  of  transmission  wherever  a  cell  is  stimulated  at  one  definite  point 
and  the  excitation  extends  throughout  the  entire  cell  body. 


J.   THE  ASSIMILATIVE  PROCESSES  INDUCED  BY  STDCULATIOH 

Our  knowledge  of  the  assimilative  processes  induced  by  different  stimuli 
is  still  very  imperfect. 

With  re.speet  to  the  question  of  most  interest  to  us,  namely,  the  influence 
of  stimuli  upon  the  formation  of  living  substance,  we  know  that  the  Bacteria 
and  Infusoria  multiply  rapidly  as  the  result  of  increasing  the  supply  of  nour- 
ishment, and  that  the  sunlight  gives  the  impetus  for  the  formation  of  the 
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green  coloring  matter  of  plants;  for  germinating  seeds  develop  in  the  dark 
into  a  white  or  whitish  aeaSling  which  becomes  green  only  when  it  is  exposed 
to  the  light.  Since  the  chlorophyll  bodies  are  to  be  regarded  as  composed 
of  living  substance,  we  have  in  the  latter  instance  a  case  where  an  external 
stimulus  actually  effects  the  formation  of  living  substance.  As  regards  the 
first  example,  one  might  say  that  the  abundant  supply  of  nourishment  had 
given  the  impetus  for  a  more  active  formation  of  living  substance;  but  the 
matter  is  not  entirely  clear,  for  it  might  also  be  that  the  impulse  to  mul- 
tiply in  these  organisms  is  just  as  great  with  scanty  as  with  abundant 
nourishment,  only  with  a  deficiency  of  nutrient  substances  it  cannot  be 
manifested. 

From  observations  on  the  storage  of  substance  in  the  bodies  of  young 
animals  it  appears  that  the  inherent  growth  energy  is  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  any  form  of  external  stimulation.  But  in  mature  animals, 
if  any  increase  in  the  living  substance  takes  place  under  normal  circumstances, 
we  think  of  it  at  once  as  being  caused  by  some  agency  outside  the  cells  them- 
(ielvea;  and  hence  its  consideration  properly  belongs  under  the  present  topic. 
Now  results  of  metabolism  experiments  show  that  ordinarily  the  cells  (of 
the  higher  animals  at  least)  destroy  practically  all  of  their  daily  supply  of 
proteid  nourishment,  but  that  under  certain  circumstances  (not  too  great 
age,  and  great  excess  of  potential  energy  in  the  food,  cf.  page  120)  they  store 
some  of  the  proteid.  It  appears  in  fact  that  in  spite  of  their  inner  propensity 
to  destroy  proteid,  an  abundant  supply  of  nonrishment  in  some  way  makes  it 
possible  for  the  cells  to  change  dead  proteid  into  living  protoplasm.  If  this 
is  correct — and  the  question  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  finally  settled — this 
storage  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  chemical  stimulation  brought  about 
by  the  excess  of  proteid. 

However  this  may  he,  the  only  really  effective  way  known  to  us  of  increas- 
ing the  living  substance  in  the  mature  higher  animals  is  work ;  and  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  of  this  also  as  a  special  form  of  chemical  stimulation.  A 
grown  man  may  eat  ever  so  much  food,  his  diet  may  be  adapted  perfectly  to 
the  purpose,  but  no  significant  increase  of  muscle  substance  will  take  place  if 
the  muscle  does  not  accomplish  sufficient  work ;  whereas  a  working  muscle 
increases  both  in  power  and  in  volume — i.  e.,  the  work  has  called  forth  an 
increase  of  living  substance.  Since  now  every  muscular  movement  is  orig- 
inated by  the  motor  nerves,  and  since  experience  shows  that  a  nonworking 
muscle  always  decreases  in  volume,  and  a  muscle  paralyzed  by  cutting  its 
motor  nerves  undergoes  atrophy  and  degeneration  in  a  relatively  short  time, 
it  follows  that  some  kind  of  a  nutrient  or  trophic  influence  on  the  muscle 
must  be  exercised  hy  the  central  nervous  system  through  the  motor  nerves. 
What  the  nature  of  this  influence  is,  we  cannot  say  definitely.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  stimuli  originating  in  the  body  itself  are  in  general  of  a  chemical 
nature,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  trophic  influence  mediated  by  the 
nerves  is  a  chemical  stimulus.  Other  facts  which  we  shall  discuss  somewhat 
in  detail  in  what  follows  show  that  an  influence  of  a  similar  nature  is  exerted 
on  other  organs  by  the  nerves  belonging  to  them.  If  the  cerebral  secretory 
nerve  of  the  submaxillary  gland  be  cut,  the  gland  atrophies.  This  nerve  is 
therefore  of  great  importance  for  the  maintenance  of  this  part  of  the  body. 
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although  it  does  not  follow  with  certainty  from  the  foregoing  that  it  has 
contributed  also  to  the  formation  of  living  substance.' 

With  regard  to  the  original  formation  of  cells  and  tissues,  there  are 
numerous  data  which  go  to  show  that  the  most  widely  different  stimnli  can 
effect  an  essential  modification  of  the  growth  process. 

Here  belong  the  effect*  of  gravitation  (geotropism) ,  and  other  mechanical 
agencies  (rheotropism,  thigmotropigm) ,  of  light  (kelio- 
tropism),  and  of  galvanism  {galvanotropism)  upon  the 
orientation  of  plants  and  of  various  sessile  animals.* 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  examples.  The 
atems  of  plants  grow  away  from  the  center  of  the  earth 
(negative  geotropism),  the  roots  toward  the  center  of  the 
earth  (positive  geotropism).  If  germinating  seeds  be  placed 
on  a  wheel  rotating  rapidly  in  a  vertical  plane  so  that  the 
influence  of  gravitatioD  is  overcome,  the  stem  grows  toward 
the  middle  point  of  the  wheel,  the  roots  turn  away  from  it 
i.  e.,  the  stem  grows  in  the  direction  of  least  pressure,  the 
\  root  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  (Knight). 

■"  The  hydroid  polyp  (Antennvlaria  antennina)  consists  of 

a  central  i<tem  of  1-2  mm.  thickness,  and  often  mor«  than 
20  cm.  in  length,  which  generally  grows  perfectly  straight 
up  from  a  tangle  of  very  thin  filamentous  rootlets.  If  now 
an  Aniennularia  whose  stem  is  in  process  of  growth  be 
brought  into  a  position  deviating  from  the  vertical,  the 
growing  tip  bends  until  it  finda  the  vertical  direction  again, 
and  then  grows  directly  upward.  The  root  on  the  other 
hand  grows  vertically  downward  but  not  in  ao  straight  a 
line  as  the  stem  (cf.  Fig.  37). 

Rheotropiam.' — Seedlings  of  maize  and  other  plants  ger- 
minated in  a  tub  of  flowing  water  grow  with  roots  paral- 
lel  to   the   surface  of  the  water  and  against   the  current. 
The  hydroid  polyp,  Eudendrium,  also  bends  in  its  growth  against  the  current 
(Loeb). 

Thigmotropigm. — Numerous  plants  twine  around  the  vertical  stems  of  other 
plants  and  so  climb  upward. 

Heliolropiam. — The  growing  parts  of  a  plant  always  turn  toward  the  light. 


ia.  37.— A 

BhoOt    Ot 

hydroid 

animal. 

after 

Loeb. 

'  Perhaps  a  clearer  case  of  the  influence  of  nen'Oua  tisaue  on  the  formation  of  living 
substance  is  that  of  the  r^^neration  of  a  "  bead  "  in  a  simple  worm.  C.  M.  Child  has 
shown  that  if  the  anterior  end  of  the  flatnorm  LeplopUnia  be  cut  off  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  the  collection  of  ganglion  cells  which  serves  the  anunal  as  a  ''  brtun,"  the  anima)  will 
regenerate  a  new  "  head  ";  but  if  the  cephalic  ganglia  be  removed  with  the  anterior  end  no 
"  head  "  is  ^generated,  because  in  this  instance  the  anterior  end  is  no  longer  capable  of 
functioning  as  a  "  head."  In  other  words,  the  determining  factor  in  the  fonnation  of  the 
living  substance  here,  as  in  the  mammalian  muscle,  is  the  motor  activity  dependent  upon 
the  nervous  system,  or,  as  we  have  just  learned,  a  special  kind  of  chemical  stimulus. — Ed. 
'  With  Herbet  I  employ  the  term  geotaxis,  galvanotaxis,  etc.,  for  the  effects  on  the 
movements  of  free-living  organisms  brought  about  by  external  stimuli,  and  the  terms 
geotropism.  galvanotropism,  etc.,  tor  the  changes  in  growth  brought  about  by  external 
stimuli.  The  former  phenomena  are  purely  dissimilative.  the  latter  are  essentially  assim- 
ilative. These  phenomena  could  only  be  produced  by  the  constant  effect  of  these  stimu- 
lating agents  acting  in  a  perfectly  definite  manner. 
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Indeed,  in  many  plants  one  may  observe  that  on  a  sunny  day  the  whole  course 
of  the  sun  is  followed  by  appropriate  movementa  of  the  plant.  This  effect  is 
brought  about  chiefly  by  the  more  strongly  refractive  rays  of  the  spectrum, 

Galvanoiropiam. — With  long  exp6sure  to  a  constant  eurrent  root  tips  turn 
toward  the  cathode. 

Even  in  the  highest  animals  we  meet  with  extensive  regenerative  proc- 
esses which,  in  part  at  least,  are  caused  by  a  kind  of  chemical  stimulation. 
Thus  if  a  large  part  of  the  liver  be  cut  away,  a  considerable  regeneration  of 
liver  tissue  follows  (Ponfick,  Podwyssozki).  After  extirpation  of  one  kidney, 
the  remaining  kidney  increases  considerably  in  volume  by  new  formation 
of  kidney  tissue.  Numerous  discoveries  of  the  pathologists  on  abnormal 
growths  belong  here  also. 

Among  the  Mammalia,  however,  the  powers  of  regeneration  arc  relatively 
small  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  lower  vertebrates  and  especially  of 
certain  invertebrates  and  of  plants,  for  in  the  former  the  tendency  to  regen- 
eration is  limited  to  certain  tissues,  while  in  the  latter  whole  organs  may  be 
formed  anew. 

The  tendency  to  the  syntheses  of  nonliving  substances  in  the  organism 
appears  to  he  favored  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  rich  supply  of  food.  In  an 
atmosphere  rich  in  COj,  under  otherwise  similar  conditions,  plants  whow  a 
greater  production  of  starch;  and  with  an  abundant  supply  of  carbohydrates 
animal  cells  form  fat  which  is  stored  up  in  the  fat  cells.  Animal  eelU 
carry  on  also  a  multitude  of  other  syntheses  the  stimulus  to  which  might  well 
be  sought  for  in  a  chemical  excitation  effected  by  the  substances  supplied  them. 
Anything  more  exact  than  this  is  quite  beyond  our  knowledge  at  this  time. 


K.    PARALYSIS  AND  FATIGUE 

We  meet  with  a  true  case  of  paralysis  when  a  dissimilative  stimulus  is 
carried  beyond  a  certain  strength.  This  is  true  of  all  kinds  of  stimuli  and 
for  all  kinds  of  cells,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  roused  to  a  state  of  activity 
by  the  particular  stimulus.  If  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  be  not  too  great, 
nor  its  duration  too  long,  complete  restoration  may  take  place  after  its 
cessation,-  But  if  the  stimulus  be  too  strong  or  if  it  last  too  long,  it  has  a 
fatal  effect  on  the  protoplasm. 

Certain  chemical  substances — e.  g.,  the  narcotics,  to  which  belong  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  morphine,  cocaine,  paraldehyde  etc. — are  characterized  by 
their  paralyzing  effects,  obtained  even  with  small  doses.  After  a  short  period 
of  excitalion,  the  protoplasm  exposed  to  these  substances  loses  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  its  vital  activity.  With  small  doses  and  short  exposure  the  paral- 
ysis passes  off,  but  with  large  doses  or  long  exposure  the  paralysis  becomes 
more  and  more  profoimd  until  death  finally  ensues. 

Fatigue  may  be  considered  as  a  special  kind  of  paralysis.  In  all  living 
beings  (though  in  different  genera  and  individuals  in  different  degree)  there 
always  occurs  after  a  sufficiently  intense  dissimilative  activity  a  reduction 
of  the  functional  power,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  same  strength  of 
Btimulus  produces  a  much  weaker  effect  than  before.     If  the  stimulation  be 
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continued  long  enough,  the  excitability  may  be  entirely  destroyecl.  All  these 
phenomena  which  are  liest  known  in  man  from  his  subjective  experience  of 
the  results  of  nevere  muscular  work  are  included  under  the  term  fatigue. 

Now  it  has  been  shown  that  fatigue,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  is  caused 
by  the  products  formed  in  metabolism  (J.  Banke),  as  may  be  seen  from 
such  facts  as  the  following:  if  the  blood  of  an  exhausted  dog  be  injected  into 
a  vein  of  a  fresh  dog,  the  latter  immediately  exhibits  very  evident  signs  of 
fatigue. 

If  a  fatigued  organ  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  long  time  a  remarkable  thing 
occurs;  the  organ  completely  recovers — i.e.,  its  former  functional  power  has 
returned.  This  is  not  difficult  to  explain  for  the  free-living  unicellular 
organisms;  for  they  give  off  the  decomposition  products  to  the  surround- 
ing medium  in  a  very  simple  manner.  And  even  in  the  higher  animals  the 
recovery  after  fatigue  presents  no  great  difficulties,  for  the  waste  products 
are  carried  away  from  the  organ  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  lymph, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  blood  places  new  nutrient  material  at  its  disposal. 
The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  however  in  the  organs  of  cold-blooded 
animals  which  have  l>een  cut  out  of  the  body.  A  frog's  muscle  which  by 
repeated  stimulation  has  been  brought  to  a  condition  where  it  cannot  contract 
at  all,  recovers  and  becomes  functional  again  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  circulation  to  carry  away  waste  products.  It  follows  therefore  that  recov- 
ery is  not  conditioned  solely  upon  the  removal  of  waste  products,  but  that 
other  factors  also  must  be  taken  into  account,  with  which  we  are  not  yet  thor- 
oughly acquainted. 

§4.  DEATH 
We  have  seen  that  the  most  widely  different  external  agencies  of  suffi- 
cient intensity  and  sufficient  duration  have  the  power  to  check  life  and  to 
bring  on  death.  Changes  also  which  are  going  on  in  the  cells  without  any 
such  external  influences  can  reduce  their  functional  powers.  In  the  course 
of  life  these  alterations  come  on  gradually,  in  some  beings  more  rapidly  than 
others,  hut  always  inevitably.  They  are  known  by  the  term  senescnce.  It 
they  progress  far  enough,  death  ensues  as  the  result  of  old  age.  This  form 
of  death  is,  in  man  at  least,  only  rarely  to  be  considered ;  for  the  body  is  sub- 
jected to  many  external  accidents  of  all  kinds,  and  only  in  the  most  excep- 
tional cases  docs  it  escape  all  of  them.  The  senescent  changes,  however,  play 
an  important  role  even  here,  for  by  their  influence  the  power  of  resistance  of 
the  organism  to  the  accidents  which  it  must  encounter  is  more  and  more 
reduced. 

After  death  the  body  is  destroyed  as  a  rule  within  a  short  time,  partly  by 
autol.vsis  of  the  organs  (cf.  paRe  38),  partly  by  processes  of  decompoHition  and 
putrefaction  which  are  carried  on  by  the  lowest  organisms.  The  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  the  body  pass  off  in  the  atmosphere  as  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
vapor;  and  the  nitroRen  and  sulphur,  after  a  series  of  transformations  taking 
place  under  the  influence  of  Bacteria,  are  combined  with  metals  in  the  form  of 
nitrates  and  sulphates  which  are  t«ken  up  by  the  water  of  the  soil.  These  sub- 
stances, carbon  dioxide,  water,  nitrates  and  sulphates  arc  the  normal  food  of 
green  plants,  and  by  the  synthetic  processes  going  on  within  them  are  combined 
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again  into  starch,  fat  and  proteid.  Thus  they  are  in  condition  once  more  to 
serve  as  food  for  animals  and  thus  the  organic  elements  complete  a  circulation 
between  aiiimiiU  and  planta,  which  is  interrupted  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
synthesis  ROing  on  in  plants  can  take  place  only  under  the  influence  of  sun- 
light. The  entire  living  world  represents,  therefore,  a  collective  whole  in  which 
every  living  being  fulfills  ite  special  purpose  as  a  link  in  the  chain. 

Rct-erenctes.— W.  Biedermann,  "  Elect rophysiologie,"  Jena,  1895.— G.  N.  Cal- 
kins, "Protozoa,"  New  York,  1901, — //.  J.  Hamburger,  "  Osmotischer  Dnick 
und  lonenlehre  in  den  mediziniechen  Wissenschaften,"  I-II,  Wiesbaden,  1902- 
1901.— £,.  Felix  Henneguy,  "  Legons  sur  La  Cellule."  Paris,  1896.-0.  Hertwig, 
"  Die  Zelle  und  die  Gewebe,"  I-U,  Jena,  1892-98.— ff.  S.  Jennings,  "  Behavior  of 
Lower  OrKaniams,"  Carnegie  Institution  Publications,  No.  16,  Washington,  1905. 
— J.  Loeii,"  Studies  in  General  Physiology," I-II, Chicago,  1905. — C.Oppenheimer, 
"  Die  Fermente  und  ihre  Wirkungen :  translated  by  C.  Ainswortb  Mitchell,"  Lon- 
don and  Philadelphia,  1901. — W,  Pfeffer,  "  Pflanzenphysiologie :  translated  by  A. 
J.  Ewart."  Oxford,  1900.— £.  Strasburger,  F.  Noll,  U.  Sckenk,  G.  Karslen,  "  Lehi- 
buch  der  Botanik,"  6th  edition,  Jena,  1904, — Jf,  Verwom,  "  Allgemeine  Physiolo- 
frie:  translated  by  F.  S,  Lee."  New  York,  1899.— B,  B.  Wilson,  "The  Cell  in 
Development  and  Inheritance,"  2d  edition.  New  York,  1900, 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  CHEMICAL   CONSriTUBNTS  OF   THE   BODY 

As  already  observed  at  page  20  we  know  nothing  at  all  eoncerning  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  living  protoplasm.  And  yet  from  the  dead  body  we 
are  able  to  isolate  a  number  of  substances  derived  from  the  living  proto- 
plasm. The  most  important  of  these  are  the  simple  and  the  compound  pro- 
teids.  Many  substances  occur  also  as  nonliving  cell  contents  and  as  special- 
ized products  or  as  assimilative  products,  part  of  which  are  closely  related 
to  the  proteids,  while  part  have  an  entirely  different  constitution.  Here 
belong  the  gel  at  in- forming  substances,  fats,  carbohydrates,  the  enzymes,  the 
products  of  internal  secretions  (cf.  Chapter  XI),  etc.  Finally  there  arc  found 
in  the  body  itself  as  well  as  in  its  secretions  and  its  excretions,  numerous 
substances  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  dissimilative  processes  of  the  body. 
These  latter  substances,  as  well  as  the  enzymes  and  the  products  of  the  in- 
ternal secretions,  will  be  discussed  later  in  connection  with  the  physiological 
processes  involved,  but  it  will  be  appropriate  to  treat  here  the  products  of  the 
assimilative  activity  of  the  cells,  and  the  final  decomposition  products  of  pro- 
toplasm so  far  as  they  are  yet  known  to  us. 

§  1.    THE  NITROGENOUS  SUBSTANCES 
A.   THE  SDCPLE  PROTEIDS 

In  the  purest  state  obtainable  proteids  are  colloidal,  slightly  or  not  at  all 
diffusible,  Iievo-rotatory  bodies  of  high  molecular  weight,  without  smell,  with- 
out taste,  and  as  a  rule  amorphous.  In  the  dry  condition  they  are  either 
white  or  yellowish  powders,  or  are  made  up  of  solid  yellowish  disks  trans- 
parent in  thin  layers.  Crystallized  protcid  has  been  obtained  from  plant  seeds 
and  from  egg  albumin  (Hofmeister),  from  whey  (Wichmann),  and  from 
serum  albumin  (Griiber)  (Fig.  38). 

Proteids  exhibit  great  differences  with  respect  to  their  solubility:  some 
are  soluble  in  water,  others  in  solutions  of  neutral  salts,  others  again  in  weak 
alkaline  or  weak  acid  solutions,  and  some  are  not  soluble  in  any  of  these 
fluids. 

The  last  mentioned  can  be  dissolved,  in  part  at  least,  by  means  of  strong 
acids  or  bases,  but  they  at  the  same  time  undergo  a  transformation,  and  in- 
stead of  the  original  proteid  substances  we  then  have  what  are  known  as 
modified  proteids. 
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Proteids  which  are  dissolved  by  means  of  the  above-named  indifferent 
solvents  can  be  isolated  from  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  probably 
unchanged,  and  are  therefore  designated  as  native  proteids. 

The  solubility  of  these  substances  is  intimately  related  to  their  acidic  or 
basic  character.  Proteids  react  with  both  acids  and  bases  forming  salts,  and 
themselves  therefore  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  bases  and  acida.  The  acidic 
and  basic  characters,  however,  are  not  equally  developed  in  all  proteids.  Those 
in  which  the  two  are  approximately  equal  have  a  neutral  reaction  and  are 
soluble  in  water  and  in  solutions  of  neutral  salts.  Others  react  as  weak  acids, 
are  insoluble  in  neutral  fluids,  but  are  solu- 
ble in  weak  alkaline  solutions,  and  are  pre- 
cipitated from  the  latter  by  weak  acids. 
Others  again  react  as  weak  bases,  are  solu- 
ble in  weak  acids  and  are  precipitated  by 
weak  bases. 

The  proteids  are  precipitated  from  their 
solutions  by  various  reagents,  the  reactions 
being  for  the  most  part  traceable  to  their 
double  character  as  acids  and  bases.  As 
acids  they  form  with  the  salts  of  the  heavy 
metals  precipitates  of  insoluble  proteid- 
metal  salts.  As  bases  they  form  insoluble  salts  with  numerous  weak  acids, 
such  as  tannic  acid,  phospho-tungstie  acid,  hydroferrocyanic  acid  (the  so- 
called  alkaloid  reagents).  Proteids  cannot  be  recovered  unchanged  from  these 
precipitates;  they  have  been  modified  by  the  reactions. 

Proteids  are  precipitated  and  at  the  same  time  modified  by  strong  mineral 
acids  (e.  g..  Heller's  test  with  HNOj)  and  by  alcohol.  They  are  modified 
also  by  heating  their  solutions.  If  a  proteid  in  solution  is  treated  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  certain  neutral  salts  of  the  alkalies  or  metallic  earths 
— particularly  ammonium,  magnesium  or  sodium  sulphate — or  with  these  salts 
in  substance,  it  separates  out  unmodified — i.e.,  is  "salted  out."  The  con- 
centration of  the  neutral  salt  necessary  for  salting  out  varies  greatly  for 
different  proteids,  and  we  have  in  this  circumstance  a  method  of  separating 
different  proteids  in  the  .'^ame  solution  from  one  another. 

The  chemical  elements  characteristic  of  simple  proteids  are  C,  N,  S,  H 
and  0.  A  compound  in  which  no  S  is  found  ought  not  to  be  described  as  a 
true  proteid. 

The  percentage  composition  of  the  proteids,  which  consist  of  these  five 
elements  only,  varies  within  rather  narrow  limits: 

C  50,6-55.0  per  cent average,  52  per  cent. 

H    6.5-  7.7        "        "  7        " 

N  15.0-18.5        "        "        16 


On  burning  proteid,  various  mineral  constituents  remain  as  the  ash.    These 
it  appears  cannot  be  completely  removed   from  proteid  without  chausing  ita 
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composition.  Yet  in  none  of  the  analyses  of  proteid  has  the  ash  been  taken 
into  account. 

Investigators  have  subjected  pro te ids  to  various  treatments,  particularly 
hydrolytic  cleavage,  and  have  sought  to  determine  the  resulting  eleavaj^o  prod- 
ucts both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  hoping  thus  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
stitution of  the  proteid  molecule.  In  this  way  it  has  been  shown  that  certain 
groups  of  atoms  are  present  in  all  proteid  substances,  while  others  occur  only 
in  some  and  are  therefore  not  characteristic  of  the  proteids  as  a  group.  Such 
compounds  as  contain  the  smallest  number  of  atomic  groups  and  at  the  same 
time  give  all  of  the  general  proteid  reactions  would  be  classed  by  this  method 
as  simple  proteids.  The  compound  proteids  would  be  formed  by  addition 
of  new  groups  of  atoms  to  the  simple  proteid  molecule. 

The  atomic  groups  thus  far  known  aa  characterizing  the  proteids  are  the 
following  (Hofmeister). 

1.  The  guanidin  rest— CNH.NH,. 

2.  Ifonobasic  a-monamino  acids  of  the  series  C,Hv4.,N0i.  such  as  amino- 
acetic  acid  (glycocoll,  CH,(NH,).COOH).  amino-propionic  acid  (alaiiin,  CH,. 
CH(NH,).CO0H).  amino-butyric-  acid  (CH,.CH,.CH(NH.).COOH).  amino- 
valerianic  acid  (CH..CH,.CH,.CH(NH,).COOH).  amino-caproic  acid,  isobutyl- 
amino-acetic  acid  (leucin,  (CH.),.CH.CH..CH(NH,).COOH).  Of  these  com- 
pounds leuein,  glycocoll  and  alanin  occur  most  abundantly,  ami  no- valerianic 
acid  and  amino-butyric  acid  less  frequently.  Certain  of  them  are  wanting  in 
various  proteids. 

3.  Monobasic  o-ai-diamino  acids  of  the  series  CH^-itNiO,  :  e.g.,  the 
o^-diamino-valerianic  acid  (CH,(NH.).CH,.CH,.CH(NH,)  .COOH)  and  the 
.w-diamino-caproic  acid  (lysin,  CII,(HH,).CH,.CH,.CH..  CH{NH=).COOH). 
The  former  is  always  associated  with  the  guanidin  rest,  the  compound  being 

Arginin  and  lyain  occur  in  varying  proportions  in  all  proteids  (Drechsel,  Hedin, 
KoBsel),  although  as  an  exception  one  of  them  may  be  entirely  absent,  as  lysin 
from  zei'n.  They  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  prolamiTis.  first  obtained  by 
Miescher  from  fish  sperm,  and  described  by  Kossel  as  the  simplest  proteid.  This 
designation,  however,  is  not  admissible  since  protamiiis  do  not  contain  sulphur. 

4.  A  monobasic  ;8-oxy-o-monamino  acid,  namely,  the  fl-oxy-o-amino-propi- 
onic  acid  (serin.  CH.(OH).CH(NH,).COOH).  has  been  demonstrated  so  far 
in  serum  albumin,  globin  and  edeetin,  and  probably  occurs  in  the  other  simple 
proteids,  since  it  was  found  in  casein  and  in  fibroin  of  ailk  (Fischer). 

5.  A  monobasic  ^-thio-a-monamino  acid:  namely,  the  ^-thio-a-monamino- 
propionic  acid  (CH,(SII)  .CH(NH,).COOH).  corresponding  to  serin,  which 
probably  enters  into  proteids  as  the  diaulphide  (cystin,  COOH.CHCNH,). 
CH,-S-S-CH,.CH(Nn,).COOH)  (K.  A.  H.  Homer,  Embden).  Miimer  finds 
that  the  total  sulphur  of  keratin  (cow's  horn,  human  hair),  serum  albumin,  and 
serum  globulin  might  occur  as  cystin  groups.  In  the  shell  membrane  of  the  hen's 
egg  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the  sulphur  are  present  as  cystin,  in  fibrinogen 
about  one-half,  and  in  egg  albumin  only  about  one-third.  How  the  remaining 
sulphur  is  combined  in  these  and  other  proteids,  we  do  not  know. 

6.  Dibasic  a-monamino  acids  of  the  series  C.HfciiNO..  namely,  amino- 
succinic  acid  (aspartic  acid,  COOH. CH,.CH(NH,). COOH)  and  amino-pyro- 
tartaric  acid  (glutamic  acid.  COOir.Cn,.Cn,.CH(KH,).COOH).     The  pei- 
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ceutage  of  monamino  acids  in  the  proteid  molecule  is  by  no  means  small :  60.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  crystallized  serum  albumin,  67.8  per  cent  in 
crystallized  egg  albumin,  55.0  per  cent  in  crystallized  edestiu,  68.3  per  cent  in 
eeruro  globulin  (horse). 

7.  Carbohydrate  groups.  In  many  proteids,  but  not  in  all,  there  is  a  nucleus 
which  on  total  cleavage  appears  regularly  as  glucosamin  (CH,(OH).CH(OH). 
CH(OH).CH{OH).CH(NH,).CH:0)  (F.  Muller).  Besides  this  nucleus,  or 
in  its  place,  nitrogenous  or  nonnitrogenous  carbohydrate  complexes  may  also  be 
present. 

Among  the  simple  native  proteids  there  appears  to  be  only  one  thus  far 
known,  namely,  edestin,  which  contains  no  carbohydrate  group  in  its  molecule. 
In  the  others  the  number  of  these  groups  varies  considerably.  Crystallized  e^ 
albumin  contains  at  least  10.0  to  11.0  per  cent  of  glucosamin,  submaxillary  mu- 
cin 20.8  per  cent  of  reducing  substance,  pseudomucin  from  ovarial  cysts  30.0 
per  cent,  egg  mucoid  34.9  per  cent,  and  the  mucin  of  sputum  36.9  per  cent.  In 
crystallized  serum  albumin  the  content  is  very  small. 

8.  A  monamino  acid  of  the  benzol  series,  namely,  the  para-phenyl-amino- 
propionic  acid  (phenylaIanin,^CH,.CH(NH,).COOH)  and 

9.  The  corresponding  para-oxy-compiound,  p-oxy-phenyl-amino-propionic  acid 
(tyrosin.  -r-CH,.CH(NHJ  .COOH) 

In  most  proteids  tyrosin  occurs  in  far  greater  quantity  than  phenylalanin. 
The  maximal  yield  of  tyrosin  is  1.5  per  cent  in  crystallized  egg  albumin,  2.0 
per  cent  in  serum  albumin,  3.0  per  cent  in  fibrin,  6.3  per  cent  in  thymus  histon 
and  10.1  per  cent  in  ze'i'n. 

10.  From  numerous  observations  on  the  cleavage  products  formed  in  putre- 
faction of  proteid,  it  appears  that  an  indol  nucleus  is  present.  It  is  likely  that 
this  nucleus  in  veiy  small  quantities  is  changed  into  |3-methyl-indol-amino-acetic 
acid  (tryptophan, 

cn 

CH      C-C-CH. 

cii    c  c.ch.(nh.).cooh 
Wnh 

Hopkins  and  Cole). 

11.  The  heterocyclic  pyrrolidin  nucleus  is  represented  among  the  cleavage 
products  of  different  proteids  (edestin,  serum  albumin,  serum  globulin,  egg  albu- 
min, fibrin)  by  the  o-pyrrolidin-carboxylic  acid 

CH.-CH, 
CH,    CH.COOH 
NH 
and 

12.  By  the  ozy-o-pyrrolidin-carboxylic  acid 

OH.-CH.OH 
CH,    CH  COOH 
NH 
(Fischer). 
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13.  In  many  proteida  the  presence  of  a  hexone  base,  described  as  hutidin, 
C3»N,0,  has  been  demonetrated.     It   appears  to  be    a    pyrimidin  derivative 
NH— CH, 
HC    CH 

N— C.  CH  (NH,).  COOH. 

In  the  following  table  are  brought  together  after  Ehrstrom  the  most  impor- 
tant nuclei  occurring  in  the  proteid  molecule,  arranged  according  to  the  number 
of  carbon  atoms  which  they  contain. 


0, 

CH,<NH,) 

C,H,N.CH(NH,)                  C.H.N, 

OH{NH.)  <?) 

COOH 
airooooiL 

COOH 

cn,(3H 

COOH 

0, 

CH, 

CH,(OH) 

C,H,.OH, 

C.H.O.CH. 

CHCNHJ 

CH(NH,) 

OHWH,)              CH(NH,) 

CH(NH.) 

COOH 

COOH 

Serta 

COOH 

Cr^ttdn. 

COOH 
Pli*iiTlalanln. 

COOH 

Trmrfn. 

c. 

CH, 
CH, 

COOH 
CH, 

CH(NH,> 

CH(NH,) 

COOH 

Arolno-hulrrlc  Mid 

COOH 

Aspdrtie  acid 

0. 

CH, 

CH, 

COOH 

CH,(NHJ     CH,-. 

CH. 1 

OH,      CH 

CH 

CH, 

OH,              CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

OH, 

CH,              OH, 

CH(OH) 

CH(NH,) 

CH(NHJ 

CH(NH,) 

CH(NH,)     CH(NH)      CH       (NH) 

COOH 

Kid. 

COOH 
Leucln. 

COOH 

QluUmIc 
add. 

COOH         COOH 
Diamine        »PTrmlldln 

COOH 

0, 

CH,(NH,) 

CH, 

OH, 

CH. 

CH(NH,) 

CH,(OH) 
CH(OH) 
CH(OH) 
OH(OH) 
OH(NH,) 

COOH 
LridE, 

CH:0 

Certain  of  these  groups  can  be  recognized  by  characteristic  color  reactions. 
(1)  The  xantkroproleic  reaction  gives  a  yellow  color  with  strong  nitric  acid; 
after  neutralization  with  ammonia  or  a  caustic  alkali,  the  color  passes  over  to 
orange  or  reddish  brown.  The  reaction  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  ben- 
zol ring  in  the  proteid  molecule  (phenylalanin,  tyrosin,  indol).  (3)  Millon'e  reac- 
tion gives  a  red  coloration  to  the  precipitate  or  to  the  fluid,  when  a  solution 
of  mercuric  nitrate  containing  some  nitrous  acid  is  added  to  a  solid  proteid  or 
to  a  proteid  solution.     This    indicates  the  presence  of  the  oxyphenyl   group 
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(tyroam),  (3)  The  reaction  of  Adamkiewicz  givea  a  reddish  violet  color  with 
1  vol.  concentrated  II,SO.  and  9  vol.  acetic  acid  containing  eome  glyosylic  acid, 
and  characterizes  the  indol  group  (tryptophan).  (4)  By  means  of  MoliacVa 
reaction,  which  is  a  violet  color  with  concentrated  H,SO,  and  o-naphthol,  the 
carbohj-drate  groups  are  demonstrated,  and  (S)  hy  boiling  with  alkali  and  a 
lead  lalt  (formation  of  black  lead  sulphide)  the  cystin  groups  are  detected. 

The  biuret  reaction  gives  a  color  changing  from  red  through  reddish  violet 
to  violet  blue,  on  addition  of  dilute  solution  of  copper  sulphate  to  a  proteid 
solution  previously  alkalized  with  caustic  potash  or  soda  and  then  warmed.  It 
is  very  generally  regarded  as  specifically  characteristic  for  the  proteids.  This 
reaction,  according  to  H.  Schiff,  appears  with  those  substances  which  contain  two 
CO.KH„  CS.HH,-.  C(NH).NH.-,  or,  under  certain  conditions,  -CH..NH,- 
groups,  joined  together  by  their  own  G  atoms,  or  by  a  C  atom  in  a  CH-, 
CH(OH)-,  CO  group,  or  finally  by  a  N  atom  in  an  NH  group.  However,  this 
reaction  is  not  a  positive  criterion  of  the  proteid  nature  of  a  body,  for  on  the 
one  hand  substances  of  so  simple  a  structure  as  the  glycinamid  give  it,  and  on 
the  other,  it  is  wanting  with  the  desamido-albumin  (obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid)  where  all  the  carbon  nuclei  of  the  proteid  are  present, 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  at  this  time  no  physical  or  chemical  feature 
by  which  one  can  decide  positively  whether  a  compound  is  to  be  described  as 
a  proteid  or  not;  and  for  this  reason  certain  substances  are  hy  some  enumerated 
among  the  proteids,  while  by  others  their  proteid  nature  is  positively  denied. 

After  discnssing  exhaustively  all  the  facts  obtained  from  the  cleavage 
products  of  proteids,  Hofmeister  reaches  the  conclusion  that  proteids  arise 
chiefly  by  condensation  of  the  a-amino  acids,  union  taking  place  regularly 
and  repeatedly  by  means  of  the  CO-NH-CH  =  groups.  He  remarks,  how- 
ever, that  this  conception  of  the  subject  does  not  explain  all  forms  of  linkage 
in  proteid  and  that,  considering  our  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  proteid 
molecule,  other  relations  are  by  no  means  excluded, 

A  rational  classification  of  the  simple  proteids  can  only  be  carried  out 
when  we  possess  more  exact  knowledge  of  their  constitution,  and  are  thus 
able  to  state  what  nuclei  occur  in  each  individual  proteid  and  in  what  quan- 
tity. This  is  far  from  possible  as  yet,  and  with  most  proteids  we  are  not 
even  in  position  to  say  whether  they  are  actually  chemical  individuals  or  are 
mixtures  of  different  substances.  We  are  compelled  therefore  to  classify  the 
proteids  according  to  their  relative  solubility  and  precipitative  reactions.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  scientific  principle  of  classification,  but  it  is  justifiable  on 
purely  practical  grounds. 

Accordingly  simple  proteids  have  been  divided  into  the  following  groups: 

A.  Native  proteids.  These  are  obtained  from  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the 
body  by  neutral  chemical  reagents;  the  albumins,  globulins  and  mucins  are 
the  most  important. 

1.  AHumins:  soluble  in  water;  not  precipitated  from  aqueous  solutions  by 
small  quantities  of  aeida  or  alkalies,  but  precipitated  by  lai^er  quantities  of 
certain  acids  and  metallic  salts.  On  boiling,  the  solutions  are  coagulated  if 
salts  are  present.  They  are  precipitated  by  NaCl  or  hy  MgSO,  only  on  addition 
of  acetic  acid.  They  are  not  salted  out  by  half-saturation  of  their  solutions 
with  ammonium  sulphate,  but  are  so  separated  with  greater  concentration  of 
the  salt 
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Albumins  occur  chiefly  in  the  aDunal  fluids.  To  this  group  belong  serum 
albumin,  egg  albumin,  albumin  of  milk,  etc. 

2.  Qlobulim:  insoluble  in  water;  soluble  iu  dilute  Bait  solutions,  from  whicli 
thej  are  precipitated  by  further  dilution.  Solutions  are  coagulated  by  boiling. 
Soluble  in  water  on  addition  of  very  small  quantities  of  acid  or  alkali,  whence 
they  are  precipitated  by  neutralization.  Likewise  when  solution  is  effected  by 
minimal  quantities  of  alkali,  they  are  precipitated  by  carbon  dioside  and  are 
redisBolved  by  excess  of  the  same.  Complete  precipitation  by  saturation  with 
MgSO.,  partial,  by  saturation  with  NaCl,  They  are  salted  out  by  half-satura- 
tion with  ammonium  sulphate. 

This  characterization  of  the  globulins  however  is  no  longer  sufficient,  for 
it  appears  from  several  recent  researches  that  among  the  compounds  which  are 
precipitated  by  fractional  salting  out  of  the  globulins  in  the  blood,  there  occur 
substances  which  are  neither  insoluble  in  water  nor  precipitated  from  their 
solutions  with  carbon  dioxide.  The  only  positive  distinction  between  albumins 
and  globulins  therefore  consists  in  their  relation  to  neutralization,  and  especially 
to  ammonium  sulphate:  the  globulins  are  precipitated  by  half -saturation,  the 
albumins  are  not. 

The  globulins  also  occur  chiefly  in  the  fluids  of  the  animal  body;  but  they 
may  be  obtained  from  the  tissues.  To  this  group  belong  fibrinogen  and  serum 
globulin  of  the  blood,  myosin  and  myogcn  of  the  muscles,  etc. 

3.  The  true  mucins  are  substances  insoluble  in  water  and  in  solutions  of 
neutral  salts,  but  soluble  with  very  little  alkali.  The  solutions  are  viscous,  and 
form  with  acetic  acid  a  precipitate  not  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid.  Chem- 
ically the  mucins  are  characterized  by  their  high  content  of  the  carbohydrate 
groups.  The  true  mucins  occur  in  the  submaxillary  saliva,  in  the  umbilical  cord 
(Wharton's  Jelly),  etc. 

The  so-called  mucoids  are  distinguished  from  the  true  mucins  in  certain 
respects  which  are  not  yet  definitely  understood.  They  are  obtained  from  the 
ovarial  fluids,  from  the  cornea,  the  vitreous  body,  the  urine,  etc. 

It  is  also  asserted  that  the  mucins  contain  fat.  If  the  submaxillary  mucin 
be  first  extracted  with  ether  and  be  then  digested  with  pepsin-HCl,  one  can 
later  extract  with  ether  more  than  three  per  cent  fat  from  the  substance 
(Nerking). 

B.  Simple  proteids  which  can  be  split  off  from  compound  proieids.  Here 
belong  globin  from  hsemoglobin,  the  proteids  from  the  mucins,  etc. 

C.  The  native  proteids  are  changed  by  the  action  of  alkalies  and  acids  in 
sufficient  concentration  into  olkaH  and  arid  albuminates  (syntonin).  In  the 
formation  of  alkali  albuminates  some  nitrogen  is  split  off  from  the  proteid, 
and  with  stronger  action  of  the  alkali  some  sulphur  also  is  separated. 

In  spite  of  their  different  modes  of  formation,  and  in  spite  of  different 
chemical  constitutions,  the  alkali  and  acid  albuminates  are  very  closel.y  related 
to  each  other.  In  water  or  dilute  NaCl  solution  they  are  almost  insoluble,  but 
are  soluble  on  addition  of  small  quantities  of  acid  or  alkali.  Such  a  solution 
(even  if  neutral)  is  not  coagulated  on  boiling,  without  the  addition  of  sufficient 
quantity  of  neutral  salts.  Solutions  of  albuminates  are  precipitated  at  room 
temperature  by  neutralization,  by  excess  of  mineral  acids,  by  many  metallic 
salts.  An  acid  solution  of  albuminate  is  readily  precipitated  by  NaCl,  an  alka- 
line solution  only  with  difficulty. 

D.  Under  the  influence  of  the  dige-stive  fluids  there  are  formed  by  hydro- 
l)'tic  cleavage  of  the  proteids  a  number  of  new  substances,  the  so-called  albv- 
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moses  and  peptones  which  will  be  fully  treated  in  our  study  of  digestion 
(Chapter  VII). 

E.  Finally,  we  should  mention  the  compounds  arising  hy  coagulation  of 
the.  soluble  proteids,  whose  properties  are  less  well  known  than  those  of  other 
protfiid  substances.  To  this  group  belongs  also  the  fibrin  formed  in  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  by  splitting  of  fibrinogen  (see  Chapter  V). 

In  order  to  give  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  quantitative  composition  of  the 
simple  proteids.  we  have  brought  together  in  the  following  table  the  results  of 
analyses  by  Aberhalden. 
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B.   THE  COHPOnifD  PROTEIDS 

Simple  proteids  are  distinguished  largely  by  the  fact  that  they  can  unite 
with  each  other  as  well  as  with  other  substances  to  form  new  compounds. 
The  atomic  group  conjoined  with  the  proteid  in  the  latter  case  is  described 
by  Kossel  as  the  prosthetic  group.  Such  conjugated  proteids  can  he  isolated 
from  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues  in  great  numbers.  They  are  classified 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  conjugant  into  the  following  groups: 

A.  Hcemoglohins:  These  represent  compounds  of  a  basic  proteid  body, 
globtn,  with  the  acid,  iron-containing,  pigment  htemochromogen,  and  will  be 
discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  V. 

B.  Nucleo-alhumins :  phosphorus-containing  proteids  which  are  character- 
ized by  the  fact  that  on  digestion  with  pepain-HC!  a  portion  remains  tem- 
porarily insoluble.  This  portion,  like  the  soluble  portion,  contains  phosphorus, 
and  is  described  as  pseudonuclein  or  paranuclein.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  tme  nucleins  {see  below)  by  not  containing  any  purin  bases. 

To  the  nucleo-albumins  belong  the  casein  of  milk,  whose  properties  will  be 
folly  considered  later  (Chapter  XXVI) ;  vitellin  found  in  the  yolk  of  a  bird's 
egg;  various  proteids  of  the  bile,  the  kidneys,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder,  etc 
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Little  is  known  yet  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  paranucl«D,  or  the 
form  in  which  phosphorus  is  found  either  in  it  or  in  the  nucleo-albuminB 
in  general.  Levene  and  Alsberg  however  have  isolated  an  acid  (vitellinic 
acid)  from  vitellin  which  possibly  represents  a  compound  of  proteid  with 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  an  ester.  Like  the  corresponding  pseudo- 
nuclein  this  acid  contains  iron  in  organic  combination,  which,  as  Bunge  be- 
lieves, may  serve  for  the  formation  of  the  iron-containing  haemoglobin  of  the 
young  bird.  Likewise  from  casein  a  paranucleinic  acid  has  been  obtained  by 
Salkowski,  from  which  orthophosphoric  acid  can  be  split  off. 

Neither  casein  nor  vitellin  contains  any  carbohydrate  group.  Twenty-seven 
and  one-tenth  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  cow's-milk  casein  occurs  as 
diamino-N,  and  sixty-two  per  cent  as  monamino-K.  The  maximal  yield  of 
tyrosin  from  casein  is  4.5  per  cent.  Only  about  one-tenth  of  the  sulphur  of 
casein  is  present  in  the  form  of  cystin  compounds  (Uomer). 

C.  Nucleins:  compounds  of  proteid  with  the  nucleic  acids. 

The  nucleic  acida  are  phosphorus-containing  substances  which  yield  on 
decomposition,  besides  phosphoric  or  metaphosphoric  acid :  different  charac- 
teristic purin  bases;  the  pyrimidin  derivatives  thymin,  uracil,  and  cytosin; 
and  finally  carbohydrates.  Moreover  they  are  dextro-rotatory,  notwithstand- 
ing that  nucleins  and  even  the  nucleo-proteids  (see  below)  are  lievo-rotatory. 

1.  The  purin  bases  (called  also  alloxuric,  zanthin,  or  nuclein  bases)  are 
derivatives  of  purin,  which,  according  to  Fischer,  consists  of  a  pyrimidin 
nacleoa  and  a  glyoxalin  nucleus  joined  to  the  former  in  the  4,  6  position, 

(1)N CH(6) 

(8)HC   (5)C NH(7) 

I  I  >CH(8) 

(3)N C(4)-N(9). 

Different  hydrogen  atoms  of  this  structure  may  be  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  amid, 
or  alkyl  groups.  The  purin  bases  are :  xanthin  (2.6.dioxypurin,  G,H,NtO,) ; 
guanin  (2.amino-6.oxypurin,  G^Ji,0)  i  hypoxanthin  (S.oxypurin,  C^N.O) : 
and  adenin  (6.amiDo-purin.  CH.N,).  In  guanylic  acid  from  the  pancreas  only 
guanin  is  found.  Several  purin  bases  occur  in  the  other  nucleic  acids  and  in 
the  nucleic  acid  from  yeast  all  of  them  are  found. 

2.  Thymin,  discovered  by  Kossel  in  the  nucleic  acid  of  the  thymus,  is 
5  jnethyl  -2.6.dioxy-pyr  imidin, 

NH-CO 
CO    C-CH. 
NH— CH. 

It  has  been  found  also  in  the  nucleic  acids  of  the  spleen,  of  fish  sperm,  of  the 
brain,  liver  and  pancreas, 

3.  Uracil,  2. 6-dioxy -pyrimidin, 

NH— CO 

OC    CH 

NH-CH 
occurs  in  the  nucleic  acid  of  yeast  and  in  those  of  the  pancreas,  thymus,  herrii^ 
sperm,  etc.  (Ascoli). 
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4.  Cyionn,  6.ainino-2.ozy-p7riimdiD, 

NH— C.NH, 
00    OH 
NH-CH 
(Koesd)  has  an  eqnall;  wide  distribution. 

5.  In  nearly  all  of  the  nucleic  acida  there  is  a  carhohydrate,  sometimee  a 
pentose  (1-xy lose),  Bometimes  a  hexose. 

ffothin^  definite  is  known  concerning  the  manner  in  which  phosphorus  is 
combined  in  the  nucleic  acids. 

One  can  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  complexity  of  nucleic  acids  from  the  follow 
ing  stmctural  fonnula  for  o-guanylic  acid  given  by  Bang. 
OH   OH 
C,H.N,— 0-P-0-0,H.(OH).  0.H.0, 

C.H.N,-0— P-0-C,H.(OH).  C.H,0. 

0^0 
0,H,N,-O-P-O-0.H,{0H).  C,H,0, 

6 
C,H«N,-<>-P— O-C.H,{0H)-  C.H,0, 
OH^OH. 

The  simplest  nucleina  are  the  aaltlike  compounds  of  nucleic  acids  with  the 
protamins  and  histons.  These  simple  proteids  are  closely  related  chemically,  and 
there  seema  to  be  a  close  relationship  physiologically  aa  well;  for  whereas  one 
finds  histons  in  unripe  fish  sperm,  in  the  ripe  sperm  protamins  are  found. 

The  nucleins  finally  unite  with  proteid  to  form  nucleo-proteids,  which,  it 
appears,  occur  in  (dead)  cell  protoplasm  and  especially  in  the  (dead)  cell 
nacIeoB,  where  Mieacher  first  demonstrated  them.  Their  composition  is  very 
complicated,  and  they  represent  the  first  decomposition  products  of  the  living 
stibstance  thus  far  known.    Some  of  them  appear  to  contain  iron. 

D.  Chondro-proteids.  Compounds  of  proteid  with  chondroit in-sulphuric 
acid  (C,gH„NSO„  Schmiedeberg)  and  found  in  the  mucoid  of  cartilage, 
amyloid,  in  tendon  mucin,  and  presumably  in  other  mucous  substances. 

C.    SCBSTAVCES  RESEHBLHTO  PROTEIDS 

The  following  substances  are  known  to  be  closely  related  to  proteids,  from 
the  fact  that  on  decomposition  they  yield  in  general  the  same  substances  as  do 
proteids.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  them  should  be  enumerated  among  the 
true  proteids. 

A.  Protamine  (see  page  70). 

B.  Keratin,  a  substance  rich  in  sulphur  (2,5-5  per  cent) ;  amorphous,  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  ether  and  the  digestive  fluids;  contained  in  horn, 
epidennis,  hair,  nails,  et«.  On  heating  with  water  in  closed  tubes  it  yields 
albumoees  and  peptones.  It  develops  the  characteristic  smell  of  burnt  horn 
when  ignited. 
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About  tbe  same  products  (with  the  exception  o{  orboh^drates)  have  been 
obtained  h;  cleavage  of  the  keratin  molecule,  as  from  the  typical  proteids. 

C.  Albutnoid,  a  substance  obtained  from  the  cartila^  of  the  trachea,  which 
stands  in  certain  respects  betweeo  the  trtie  proteid  and  keratio.  Another  albu- 
tnoid occurs  in  the  fibers  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

D.  Elastin,  a  yellowish  white,  amorphous  substance  containing  only  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether;  and  attacked  bj 
chemical  reagents  with  great  difBculty.  It  occurs  in  connective  tissue  and  espe- 
cially in  tbe  ligamentum  nuchffi. 

Among  the  cleavage  products  of  proteid  which  have  been  obtained  from 
elastin,  are  tbe  giianidin  rest,  leucio,  diamino  acids,'  tyrosin  and  indol,  but 
neither  glutamic  acid  nor  carbohydrates. 

E.  Collagen,  a  sulphur-containing  substance;  insoluble  in  water,  salt  solu- 
tions, and  very  weak  acids  and  bases,  but  swelling  up  in  less  dilute  acids;  it  i$ 
the  chi^  constituent  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue  and  occurs  in  bone  (ossein) 
and  other  tissues. 

When  collagen  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  water,  it  passes  over  into 
gelatin  (glutiu). 

F.  Oelatin,  a  colorless,  amorphous,  nondiffusible  substance  of  about  the 
same  chemical  constitution  as  collagen.  It  swells  up  in  cold  water  and  is  dis- 
solved in  warm  water.    On  cooling  the  soluticm  sets  into  a  jellylike  mass. 

Neither  carbohydrates,  cystin,  serin,  tyrosin,  nor  indol  occurs  in  the  mole- 
cule of  gelatin.  Sixteen  and  six-tenths  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  is  present 
as  arginin,  and  not  less  than  8.4  per  cent  in  the  form  of  glycocoll. 

Gelatin  solutions  are  not  coagulated  on  boiling,  and  are  not  precipitated  by 
mineral  acids,  acetic  acid,  alum,  lead  acetate  or  metallic  salts.  They  are  pre- 
cipitated by  tannic  acid  in  the  presence  of  salt,  by  acetic  acid  and  NaCl  in 
substance,  by  mercuric  chloride  in  t^e  presence  of  HCl  and  NaCl. 

Sy  prolonged  cooking  gelatin  is  transformed  into  a  nongelatinizing  modi- 
fication. It  is  acted  upon  by  the  digestive  enzymes  yielding  gelatin  albumosea 
and  peptones. 

O.  BetieuUn,  a  constituent  of  tbe  connective  tissue  framework,  of  the  lymph 
glands,  of  the  spleen,  of  the  intestinal  mucosa,  the  liver,  kidneys  and  alveoli  of 
the  lungs. 

D.   OTHER  KITROGEHOUS  SUBSTAHCES 

Among  the  remaining  nitrogenous  substances  which  may  be  isolated  from 
animal  tissues,  lecithin  should  be  especially  mentioned.  It  is  found  in  almost 
all  animal  and  plant  cells,  especially  in  the  brain,  the  nerves,  the  blood  cor- 
puscles and  in  egg  yolk ;  it  occurs  also  in  almost  all  animal  fluids. 

Lecithin  represents  an  esterlike  compound  of  a  base,  choliu,  oxyethyl- 
trimethyl-ammonium-hydroxide,  pH'wfpTT'l  OH  *'''^  glycerin- phosphoric 
acid  which  is  united  with  two  fatty  acid  radicles  into  a  glyceride.  There 
are  different  lecithins  therefore  according  to  the  kind  of  the  fatty  acid 
radicles.      The   stearic- palmitic  acid    lecithin    to   be   obtained   from  egg   yolk, 

O.  COC„H, 
C.H.O.  COC,jH„.  (CH,),        -ij-  ^Ti  takes  the  form  of  a  crystalline,  waxlike  mass 

O.PO(OH).O.CH,CH,     ■"^' 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    With  water  it  swells  up  forming  an  opales- 
cent solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  again  by  means  of  different  salts. 

Lecithin   is  found  in  several  cases  in  loose  combination  with  proteid  or 
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odier  sabatancee.  In  protagon  whicb  occurs  in  the  white  substance  of  the  cen- 
tral nerrouB  Byatem,  and  probably  represents  a  mixture  of  substances,  lecithin 
ia  bound  up  with  the  cerebrosides,  N -containing',  phoaphorus-free  substances, 
which  on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  yield  o  reducing  sugar.  Ovo- 
vitiUin  is  a  combination  of  proteid  and  lecithin,  and  similar  compounds  are  said 
to  be  obtained  as  insoluble  residues  from  peptic  digestion  of  the  gastric  mu- 
cosa, liver,  kidneys,  etc.  These  lecithin  albumins  represent  therefore  a  new 
group  of  proteids  (cf.  under  B).  Jecorin,  which  has  been  demonatrated  in  the 
liver  and  in  the  blood,  is  a  combination  of  lecithin  and  glucose. 

§2.    THE  NOiraiTROGEnOUS   SUBSTANCES 


The  fats  are  esters  of  the  triatomic  alcohols,  the  glycerins,  with  mono- 
basic fatty  acids,  chief  of  which  in  the  animal  fats  are:  stearic  add,  C,gH„On, 
patmitic  acid,  Ci,H,jO„  and  oleic  acid,  C,gHj,0,.  The  triglycerides  of  the 
first  two— stearin,  C,Hj.{C,bH,„OJ„  and  palmitin,  C,H,.(C„H,,Oi),— melt 
only  at  a  temperature  far  above  that  of  the  body.  The  glyceride  of  oleic  acid, 
olein,  C,Ha.(CigH„Oi)„  is  on  the  other  hand  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  solidifies  In  the  form  of  crystalline  needles  only  at  —  5°  C.  The  melting 
point  of  a  mixture  of  the  three  glycerides  must  therefore  depend  upon  the  rela- 
tive content  of  olein— the  greater  the  relative  quantity  of  this  fat,  the  lower  is 
the  melting  point  of  the  mixture.  Moreover  the  melting  point  of  fat  shows 
considerable  variation  not  only  in  different  species  of  animals,  but  also  in 
different  parte  of  the  same  individual,  which  means  that  the  relative  quantity 
of  olein  present  varies  considerably.  Traces  of  fatty  acids  are  also  found  in 
animal  fat. 

The  following  reactions,  among  others,  serve  to  distinguish  the  different 
fats:  (1)  the  acid  equivalent,  which  is  tbe  measure  of  the  content  of  free  acid  in  a 
fat,  and  is  obtained  by  titration  of  the  fat  dissolved  in  alcohol  ether  with  n/10 
alcoholic  caustic  potash;  (2)  The  saponification  equivalent — i.e.,  the  number  of 
mg.  of  KOH  combined  with  fatty  acid  in  saponification  of  1  g.  of  the  fat  with 
alcoholic  caustic  potash;  (3)  Tbe  Reichert-Meissl  egvivalent,  which  gives  the 
amount  of  volatile  fatty  acid  obtained,  when,  after  saponification,  the  fat  ia 
distilled  off  in  the  presence  of  a  mineral  acid ;  (4)  The  iodine  equivalent — i.  e., 
tbe  quantity  of  iodine  taken  up  by  a  fat,  and  serving  as  the  measure  of  the 
content  of  olein. 

In  the  body  fat  is  to  be  found  for  the  most  part  inclosed  in  the  cells  of 
the  fatty  tissues.  These  represent  in  fact  a  kind  of  storehouse  for  fats  (cf. 
Chapter  IV).  It  occurs  also  in  very  small  quantities  in  the  blood  and  in 
other  fluids  of  the  body. 

Fats  are  insoluble  in  water,  are  dissolved  by  boiling-hot  alcohol,  but  are 
precipitated  again  on  cooling.  They  are  readily  soluble  in  ether,  benzol  and 
chloroform.  On  boiling  with  caustic  alkalies  they  are  decomposed  and  are 
split  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids,  the  latter  of  which  unite  with  the  alkali 
to  form  soap.  The  fatty  acids  are  set  free  from  the  soap  by  strong  acids. 
Like  the  neutral  fats  they  are  soluble  in  ether,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
soaps. 
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B.   CHOLBSTBRm 

CkoUaterin  is  a  monatomic  alcohol,  C„HuOH,  which  occura'  eepeciaUy  in 
certain  biliaiy  concretions,  also  in  the  brain,  in  nerves  and  in  animal  cells  gen- 
erally. From  an  alcoholic  solution  it  cryetallizes  in  the  form  of  leaflets  which 
have  the  appearance  of  mother-of-pearl.  With  the  higher  fatty  acids  cholesterin 
forms  esters,  which,  unlike  the  fats,  are  very  resistant  toward  decomposins 
reagents  and  are  therefore  specially  suitable  for  protection  to  the  skin,  being 
found  on  both  hair  and  feathers.  Lanolin,  a  compound  of  this  kind  prepared 
from  wool  fat,  has  found  wide  practical  use. 

C.   CARBOHYBRATES 

The  name  carbohydrates  is  applied  to  substances  composed  of  C,  H,  and 
0,  in  which  the  H  and  0  are  present  in  the  proportions  to  form  water.  This 
definition  however  is  not  sufficient,  for  there  are  substances  with  the  same 
relative  quantities  of  H  and  0  which  are  not  carbohydrates;  and  for  other 
reasons  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
A  perfectly  satisfactory  definition  of  carbohydrates  has  not  yet  been  given; 
they  are  characterized  only  as  aldehyde  or  ketone  derivatives  of  polyhydric 
alcohols. 

The  carbohydrates  are  divided  into  three  chief  groups,  namely,  monosac- 
charides, disaccharides  and  polysaccharides,  in  each  of  which  are  found  sev- 
eral familiar  substances. 

A.  The  monosaccharides  are  the  direct,  isomeric  or  stereo-isomeric  alde- 
hydes or  ketones  of  the  corresponding  alcohols.  They  occur  ready  formed  in 
nature,  and  have  also  been  prepared  synthetically. 

The  monosaccharides  most  intereBting  to  us  in  this  connection  are  the 
hexoses,  C,H„0,:  dextrose,  mannose,  galactose,  and  levulose,  which  are  the  first 
oxidation  products  of  the  stereo-isomeric  hexatomic  alcohols :  sorbite,  mannite, 
and  duleite.  The  latter  have  the  following  constitution:  CHrOH.(CH.OH)r 
CH,.OH.  Dextrose,  mannose,  and  galactose  are  the  respective  aldehydes  of  these 
alcohols,  CH,.0H.{CH.0H)..CHO;  levulose  is  the  ketone  of  mannite,  CH,. 
0H.(CH.0H)..CO.CH,0H. 

The  following  reactions  are  common  for  all  these  si^tances:  They  an 
directly  fermentable,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  yeast  plant  are  decom- 
posed into  CO,  and  alcohol:  C^„0.  =  2CJI,.OH  +  2CO,.  They  are  easily 
oxidized  and  hence  reduce  the  metallic  oxides  on  heating  in  alkaline  fluids. 
This  property  is  made  use  of  in  quantitative  determinations  of  the  monosaccha- 
rides. They  are  for  the  most  part  crystalline  substances  of  a  sweetish  taste; 
readily  soluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  hexoses  occurring  in 
nature,  in  solutions  rotate  the  plane  of  polarized  light  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left.    This  property  also  is  valuable  for  their  quantitative  determination. 

1,  Dextrose  (synonyms:  grape  sugar,  glucose)  occurs  in  sweet  fruits  (e.g^ 
grapes)  and  in  honey.  Under  normal  circumstances  dextrose  is  found  in  small 
quantities  in  the  blood  and  lymph.  In  diabetes  its  quantity  in  these  fluids  is 
greater,  and  it  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  urine.  Dextrose  rotates  the 
plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right. 

2.  Levulose  (synonyms:  fruit  sugar,  fructose)  occurs  together  with  dextrom 
in  sweet  fruits  and  in  honey.    It  rotates  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  left 
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Of  the  other  monoBaccharidee  the  pentoses,  C,HhOu  have  been  demonstrated 
in  animal  fluids  (urine)  and  among^  the  cleavage  products  of  animal  substaucea. 
Arabinose,  found  in  the  urine,  and  xylose  in  the  pancreas  are  ^e  moet  important 
pentoees.  They  do  not  ferment  under  the  influence  of  the  yeast  plant;  but 
with  a  certain  other  fungus,  not  definitely  detenuined,  Salkowsky  obtained  a 
large  quantity  of  alcohol  from  1-arabinose. 

B.  Tfte  disaccharides  are  anhjdric  compounds  of  two  molecules  of  mono- 
saccharides—e.  g.,  2C,H„0,  =  C,jH„0„  +  HjO.  On  boiling  with  dilute 
mineral  acids  they  break  up  with  the  absorption  of  water  into  monosac- 
charides. The  most  important  members  of  this  group  are  saccharose  (cane 
Bogar),  lactose  (milk  sugar)  and  maltose  (malt  sugar),  all  having  the 
formula  C,jH„0„. 

The  disaccharides  are  crystalline  bodies  of  a  sweetish  taste,  readily  soluble 
ID  water.  Lactose  and  maltose  reduce  an  alkaline  copper  solution,  saccharose 
does  not.  By  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  and  by  the  agency  of  certain 
eoxytaea  the  disaccharides  take  up  one  molecule  of  water  and  split  into  two 
molecules  of  monosaccharides  thus:  saccharose  into  dextrose  and  levulose;  lactose 
into  dextrose  and  galactose;  maltose  into  two  molecules  of  dextrose. 

Saccharose  is  dextro-rotatory;  on  its  cleavage  into  dextrose  and  levulose  it 
becMnes,  on  account  of  the  stronger  rotating  power  of  levulose,  Isevo-rotatory. 
For  this  reason  the  cleavage  of  saccharose  is  called  inversion. 

C  The  polysaccharides,  rt(C,H,|,0|i),  like  the  disaccharides  are  regarded 
as  anhydrides  of  the  monosaccharides,  but  they  have  their  origin  in  the  union 
of  many  molecules  of  the  latter  and  have  a  high  molecular  weight,  which 
varies  widely. 

The  polysaccharides  have  no  sweetish  taste  and  for  the  most  part  are  amor- 
phous. Some  are  soluble  in  water,  others  swell  up  in  water,  while  still  other 
members  of  this  series  are  not  visibly  changed  by  water.  By  various  means  all 
of  them  can  be  transformed  by  absorption  of  water  into  monosaccharides. 

The  polysaccharides  are  divided  into  three  chief  groups:  starches,  gums, 
■nd  cellulose. 

1.  The  starches  are  not  directly  fermentable  and  do  not  reduce  alkaline  copper 
BolutioDS.    To  these  belong : 

(a)  Vegetable  starches  (amylum).  These  are  found  in  many  plant  cells  laid 
down  in  the  form  of  microscopic,  round  or  oblong  granules  which  have  an  organic 
structure  and  are  insoluble  in  cold  water.  On  heating  with  water  they  swell  up 
at  50°,  burst  and  partially  dissolve,  forming  a  slimy  solution,  known  as  starch 
paste,  which  can  be  filtered.  The  soluble  part  is  called  starch  granuloae,  the  in- 
soluble part  starch  cellulose.  On  boiling  with  dilute  acids  starch  is  changed  first 
into  dextrin  (see  below)  and  later  into  dextrose.  By  digestion  with  saliva  or 
pancreatic  juice,  or  through  the  influence  of  malt-diastase  it  is  split  into  dextrin 
and  maltose  (cf.  Chapter  YII). 

(6)  Glycogen  is  an  animal  starch  which  has  a  very  wide  distribution  in  the 
animal  body.  It  is  found  in  almost  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  but  in  largest 
quantities  in  the  liver  and  in  the  muscles;  it  is  a  constituent  of  embryonic  tissues 
especially  and  all  others  in  which  an  active  cell  formation  is  taking  place.  Qly- 
cogen  is  an  amorphous,  tasteless  and  odorless  white  powder;  with  water  it  forms 
an  opalescent,  dextro-rotatory  solution.  It  is  changed  by  diastatic  en^mes  into 
maltose  or  dextrose  according  to  the  nature  of  the  enzyme. 
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2,  Gums  are  amorphoufl,  tranepareat,  tasteless  and  odorless  substances  which 
with  cold  water  fonn  viscoua  fluids.  They  are  very  widely  distributed  in  the 
plant  kingdom. 

(a)  Among  th«  gums  the  dexirins  claim  our  chief  interest  here,  for  they  are 
formed  as  intermediate  products  in  the  transformation  of  starch  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  They  are  obtained  also  by  heating  starch  up  to  200°-210''  C  In 
these  transformations  of  starch  a  series  of  dextrins  is  formed  which  have  smaller 
and  smaller  molecular  weights.  The  dextrins  are  white  or  yellowish  white,  amor- 
phous, g^imlike  masses  whose  aqueous  solutions  are  dextro-rotatory.  They  are 
not  directly  fermentable. 

(h)  An  animal  punt  is  said  to  be  split  off  from  mucin  through  the  influence  of 
superheated  steam  and  of  alkalies.  This  is  not  true,  however,  for  all  mucins,  for 
several  kinds  yield  gumlike  substances  which  represent  nitrogenous  bodies  de- 
rived from  the  carbohydrates. 

3.  Cellulose  forma  the  chief  constituent  of  the  cell  walls  of  all  plants  and 
exhibits  an  organic  structure.  To  obtain  pure  cellulose  plant  fibers  are  digested 
successively  with  different  reagents,  such  as  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  potassium 
chlorate  and  nitric  acid,  alcohol  and  ether.  The  cellulose  remains  as  the  insolu- 
ble residue. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

METABOLISM    AND    NDTBITION 

The  physiology  of  metaboliBm  and  nutrition '  seeks  to  discover  what  sub- 
gtanees  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  the  body,  to  deter- 
mine the  character  and  extent  of  the  combustion  taking  place  in  its  tissues 
and  fluids  under  different  circumstances,  and  to  understand  the  aigniiicance 
of  the  different  substances  for  these  processes, 

The  substances  in  question  admit  of  division  into  three  groups,  namely: 
(1)  organic  foodstuffs,  BubBtances  which  supply  potential  energy  and  serve 
therefore  to  maintain  the  combustion  in  the  body;  (2)  water  and  inorganic 
foodstuffs,  which  must  be  taken  to  make  good  the  constant  loss  from  the  body 
of  these  constituents,  without  which  profound  and  eventually  fatal  disturb- 
aiices  in  health  may  ensue;  (3)  oxygen  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
combustion. 

FIRST   SECTION 

METABOLISM 
g  1.    ON  THE  METHOD  OF  METABOLISM  EXPERIMENTS 

A.  THE  IHGESTA 
Organic  as  well  as  inorganic  foodstuffs,  mixed  together  in  varying  pro- 
portions and  mixed  with  other  substances  not  needed  in  the  body,  occur  in 
our  common  articles  of  food  and  in  our  meals  prepared  from  them.  Chemical 
analysis  of  the  foods  has  shown  that  the  organic  foodstuffs  are  chiefly  of  three 
kinds,  namely:  (1)  proteids  and  allied  substances;  (2)  fats;  (3)  carhoky- 
drates.  To  the  inorganic  foodstuffs,  which  are  designated  also  as  ask  con- 
ftitvenls,  belong  numerous  salts  which  we  shall  discuss  more  in  detail  later. 
By  chemical  analysis  of  the  food  we  learn  its  composition,  both  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively,  and  determine  in  this  way  precisely  the  intake  of  the 
body. 

In  analysis  of  the  foods  and  the  fasces,  (1)  the  nitrogen  is  determined  and 
the  proteid  is  calculated  by  multiplying  this  result  by  6.25,     Since,  however, 

'  It  may  serve  to  difierentiata  the  two  diviBiona  of  the  subject  somewhat,  if  we  define 
metaboliam  as  covering  all  those  chemical  tranaformations  of  the  foodHtufFs  by  wbich 
mergy  te  supplied  to  the  cells,  and  nutrition  ae  covering  all  the  processes  by  which  the 
materiaU  which  the  cells  require  are  supplied.  Obviously  the  two  htc  inseparable  and 
represent  merely  difTerent  aaoects  of  the  eame  subject.  We  upeik  of  the  i^ubstances  as 
vndergoiny  metatwlism  and  of  the  organism  as  naurwkifig  itscll. — En. 
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nitroKen-containiiig  aubstances  other  than  proteid  occur  in  boili  animal  and 
vegetable  foods,  the  quantity  aa  calculated  by  this  method  is  too  high.  Espe- 
cially with  a  low  percentage  of  proteid  a  coneiderable  error  might  thus  arise. 
Moreover,  the  kind  of  proteid  eaten  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  since  one 
may  well  imagine  that  different  proteid  bodies  behave  differently  in  metabolbm. 
The  little  we  know  on  thia  subject  will  be  summariEcd  later.  (2)  As  fat,  is 
reckoned  the  total  extract  with  ether,  although  this  contains  also  other  sub- 
stances soluble  iu  ether.  (3)  The  dry  gubalance  and  (4)  the  ash  conttituentt 
are  determined  by  desiccation  at  100°  C,  and  by  incineration  respectively. 
(5)  The  carbohydTaies  are  determined  usually  by  subtracting  from  the  total 
dry  substance  the  proteid  -|-  the  fat  +  the  aah. 

Finally,  under  the  ingesta  is  to  be  reckoned  the  oxygen,  methods  for  the 
determination  of  which  will  be  given  under  B. 


B.    DETERHmATIOn  OF  THE  EXCRETA 

The  products  of  metabolism  are  eliminated  by  the  lungB,  skin,  intestine 
and  kidneys. 

The  excreta  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  organic  foods,  to  which  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  for  the  present,  contain  the  following  elements:  N,  S, 
P,  C,  H,  and  0.  Nitrogen,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  derived  from  pro- 
feids;  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  contained  in  all  the  organic  foods. 
In  estimating  the  excreta  we  have  therefore  to  determine  quantitatively  the 
amount  of  N,  S,  P,  C,  and  H  eliminated  within  a  certain  time. 

The  determinations  can  be  simplified  considerably,  however.  Ordinarily, 
in  order  to  find  out  how  much  proteid  has  been  metabolized  in  the  body,  it 
is  sufficient  to  determine  the  amount  of  nitrogen  eliminated.  One  need  not 
consider  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  unless  the  investigation  is  especially 
concerned  with  the  behavior  of  the  phosphorus-containing  proteids.  The  anal- 
ysis for  a  complete  metabolism  experiment  therefore  can  be  restricted  to 
N,  C,  and  H.    Commonly  the  excretion  of  hydrogen  also  is  neglected. 

The  amount  of  proteid  destroyed  in  the  body  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  eliminated  aa  a  product  of  metabolism  by  6.25. 

Analysis  for  the  elements  found  in  the  excreta  is  by  no  means  always  suffi- 
cient; in  many  cases  it  is  necessary  either  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  mode  of  the  metabolic  processes,  or  in  order  to  estimate  the 
percentage  of  combustible  materials  in  the  fseces,  to  determine  the  separate 
compounds  quantitative^'.  In  the  latter  case  the  analysis  is  carried  out  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  in  making  similar  determinations  for  the  food  to 
be  ingested. 

If  the  metabolism  experiment  is  to  be  of  any  use  whatever,  it  is  necessary 
to  collect  everi/  trace  of  the  excreta  for  exactly  the  period  covered  by  the 
experiment.  The  urine  and  the  fseces  offer  no  particular  difficulties  in  this 
respect,  although  some  remarks  with  regard  to  the  latter  seem  called  for. 

It  is  apparent  at  once  that  abalysis  of  the  feces  can  only  be  of  important 
for  the  study  of  metabolism,  if  they  can  be  identified  as  belonging  to  a  definite 
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diet  But  in  all  animala,  bb  in  man,  the  intestine  is  alwaya  more  or  less  £lled 
and  one  cannot  tell  without  special  means  whether  a  given  mass  of  feeces  comes 
from  the  diet  which  ia  helng  studied.  To  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the 
fsces  corresponding  to  the  diet  in  question  from  preceding  and  subsequent 
ittcea.  The  suhject  is  allowed  to  fast  for  some  twenty  hours,  then  the  particular 
diet  is  b^un,  and  with  the  first  meal  some  substance  is  given  which,  like  finely 
powdered  charcoal,  will  impart  a  characteristic  color  to  the  ftecea.  After  the 
last  meal  the  subject  is  permitted  to  fast  again  for  twenty  hours,  and  with  the 
first  food  eaten  after  this  period  charcoal  is  once  more  given.  With  herbivorous 
■nimiila  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  Batisfactor;  separation;  but  this  difficulty  may 
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Flo.  3S,—FAce  mask  for  Teapirstion  experiments,  after  Lov^.  Lon^tudinsl  section.  A,  the 
mouthpieoe.  B  and  C  are  thin  membruiee  which  act  as  valves  and  serve  to  separate  in- 
q>ired  from  expired  air.     Inspiration  takes  jdace  through  B,  expiration  through  C, 

be  overcome  by  giving  the  particular  diet  under  investigation  for  several  days 
before  beginning  the  experiment. 

In  order  to  collect  the  solid  constituents  contained  in  the  sweat,  the  sub- 
ject is  required  to  wear  thoroughly  washed  woolen  clothes  which  will  absorb  and 
retain  all  such  solids. 

Bather  complicated  methods  must  be  employed  to  collect  and  analyze  the 
gaseous  products  of  metabolism  (carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor),  and  to 
determine  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed.  Methods  for  all  these  purposes 
were  used  by  Lavoisier  (1780),  but  they  have  been  developed  and  improved 
in  many  ways  since  his  day. 

The  simplest,  if  not  the  most  satisfactory  method,  is  to  collect  the  respira- 
tory products  by  the  use  of  a  face  mask.  The  mask  is  connected  by  means  of 
tubes  with  apparatus  for  the  measurement  and  collection  of  the  inspired  and 
expired  air,  the  two  currents  of  air  being  separated  by  means  of  automatic  valves 
(Fig.  39).  Instead  of  the  face  mask  a  gutta-percha  plate,  so  arranged  as  to  fit 
between  the  lips  and  teeth  and  provided  with  a  tube  through  which  the  air 
pasaes,  may  also  be  used.  A  much  more  nearly  air-tight  closure  of  the  mouth 
is  possible  with  this  apparatus. 

By  this  method  which  has  recently  been  improved,  especially  by  Zuntz,  the 
cntaneoas  respiration  is  of  course  not  determined,  but  it  is  of  no  particular 
importance  (cf.  Chapter  XIII).  A  more  serious  objection  is,  that  with  this 
method  it  is  very  difBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  continue  the  experiment  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  hour.     Where  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
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the  GO,  and  water  excreted  and  the  oxygen  absorbed  for  a  whole  day  or  loi 
other  methoda  must  be  used. 

For  these  purposes  several  different  forms  of  respiration  apparatus  have 
constructed,  among  which  we  shall  ver^  briefly  describe  the  following: 

1.  [The  Apparatu*  of  Alwater  and  Benedict. — In  its  general  features 
apparatus,  constructed  for  experiments  on  human  subjects,  embodies  the  pi 
pies  of  one  originally  constructed  by  Begnault  and  Rieset  (1849)  for  experin 
on  smaller  animals.  The  subject  is  placed  in  e  respiration  chamber  of  sui 
size  (5.03  cubic  meters  capacity)  and  is  supplied  with  pure  air.  as  indicati 
the  diagram  below  (Fig.  40).  The  air  containing  the  respiratory  produc 
drawn  out  of  the  chamber  by  the  pnmp  and  is  made  to  pass  in  turn  over  1-. 
and  Boda  lime.     The  g&in  in  weigbt  oi  the  former  gives  the  amount  of  i 


Fi(3.  40. — Schema  of  the  Atmtter-BeDedict  reapintion  ««J^ineter. 

eliminated  by  the  respiration  and  evaporation;  the  gain  in  weight  of  the  1 
the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  eliminated.  Pure  oxygen  is  next  admitted  to 
up  what  has  been  taken  out  by  the  subject.  To  detennine  exactly  how 
oxygen  has  been  thus  absorbed  it  ia  necessary  to  know  how  much  was  cont 
in  the  air  at  the  beginning  and  how. much  at  the  end  of  the  experiment, 
tracting  the  amount  present  at  the  end  from  the  total  amount  supplied — i.  i 
amount  present  at  the  beginning  plus  the  amount  admitted — gives  directl 
amount  absorbed. 

The  respiration  chamber  in  this  apparatus  is  provided  also  with  mee 
measuring  the  heat  lost  from  the  subject's  body  by  radiation  and  conduct! 
that  the  entire  apparatus  is  described  as  a  respiration  calorimeter. — Ed.] 

2.  The  Apparatus  of  PeltenJcoffer. — This  consists  of  a  respiration  chi 
with  a  capacity  of  12.7  cubic  meters  into  which  and  from  which  air  is  pt 
in  a  continuous  stream.  The  air  is  analyzed  both  as  it  goes  in  and  as  it 
out  of  the  chamber,  a  uniform  fractional  part  of  the  total  volume  flowir 
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being  led  off  to  suitable  apparatus  for  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxid 

[A  smaller  apparatus  embodying  the  same  principles  has  been  const 
by  Voit  for  experiments  on  smaller  animals  (Fig.  41).  The  cage  (A)  i: 
tilated  by  a  current  of  air  kept  moving  by  rotation  of  the  gas  metei 
Throughout  the  experiment  a  sample  of  this  air  is  continually  led  off  by 
tube  (£)  and  is  passed  over  pumice  stone  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid  anc 
through  Ba(OIT),.  The  quantity  of  H,0  in  this  air  is  obtained  directly  I 
difference  in  the  weight  of  the  H,SO.  flasks,'  the  amount  of  CO,  by  tit 
of  the  Ba(OH)j,  The  large  gas  meter  (D)  measures  the  total  volume 
passing  through  its  works,  and  the  small  gas  meter  (H)  measures  the  ^ 
of  the  sample.     A  duplicate  analysis  is  made  by  means  of  a  second 


Fio    42  — The  respiration  app&rstus  o(  SontlfD  and  Tigeratedt. 

room  Mr,  B.  apparatus  Fordet«nniTiaUon  ofCOiiC,  electric  motor;  D,  rheostat;  E,  by 

vessels,  and  this  sample  is  measured  by  a  similar  gas  meter.    Duplicate  an 
of  the  air  which  enters  the  cage  are  made  in  the  same  manner  and  the  respii 

products  calculated  by  difference. 

If  the  determination  of  water  vapor  is  satisfactory,  the  amount  of  oxygi 
sorbed  by  the  animal  can  be  obtained  by  subtracting  the  combined  weight  ■ 
animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  and  the  total  ingesta  for  the  | 

'  Voit  and  Pettenkoffer  made  very  thorough  t^sts  of  this  method,  and  found  th 
water  is  obtained  to  within  1  or  2  per  cent,  the  slight  error  being  due  to  condensal 
the  walls  of  the  tubes.  Rubner.  employing  the  same  principles  of  ventilaUon  for  hi 
rimeter,  obtained  still  more  exact  results.  By  shortening  the  distance  which  the  ai 
travel  on  its  way  from  the  cage  to  the  Ht  SOj  flasks,  he  was  able  to  prevent  entip 
oondensfttion  of  water  on  the  walls  of  the  tubes.  For  short  experiments  he  relied  upi 
hydrometers  placed  inside  the  cage. — Ed. 
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from  tbe  combined  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  end  and  the  total  excreta  for  the 
period. — Ed.] 

3.  The  Apparattts  of  Sonden  and  TigergUdl  (Fig.  42). — The  subject  is 
housed  in  an  ordinary  room  with  a  capacity  of  100.6  ou.m.  The  walls,  ceilii^, 
and  floors  are  covered  with  sheet  zinc  and  are  made  air-tight  by  soldering  ell  the 
joints.  By  means  of  a  hydraulic  pump  (E)  air  is  drawn  from  this  respiration 
chamber  to  a  gas  meter,  where  it  is  measured.  Fresh  air  from  outdoors  replaces 
tbe  foul  air  drawn  out.  A  uniform  diffusion  of  the  air  in  the  room  is  insured 
bj  a  ventilating  fan. 

To  obtain  air  for  analysis,  a  narrow  tube  branches  off  from  the  main  inlet 
pipe  (red),  and  by  means  of  another  hydraulic  pump  a  constant  stream  is  main- 
tiined  through  it,  so  that  the  air  in  the  branch  always  has  the  same  composi- 
tioD  as  that  in  the  main  inlet.  At  stated  intervals  samples  for  analysis  are  then 
ttken  (in  the  vessel  A)  from  this  branch  and  tbe  carbon  dioxide  is  estimated 
by  the  method  of  Fettersson  (B)  for  the  analysis  of  gases.  The  quantity  of 
carbon  dioxide  is  calculated  by  the  ventilation  formula  of  Lens. 

But  the  body  suffers  other  losses  in  organic  substance  than  those  resulting 
from  comhustioD.  Here  belong  the  losses  by  sloughing  off  of  tbe  epidermis, 
cutting  the  hair  and  nails,  ejection  of  sperm  and  menstrual  blood,  secretion 
of  milk,  etc.  Such  losses,  however,  are  either  so  slight  that  they  do  not  affect 
tbe  results  of  the  investigation,  or  they  come  in  only  occasionally  and  can 
generally  be  neglected,  unless  tbe  investigation  is  being  directed  especially 
to  them. 

C.    APPORTtOHHEirr  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  ELEHEHTS  TO  THE 
DtPFERENT  EXCRETA 

(1)  Expired  Air. — It  has  been  known  since  the  beginning  of  scientific 
iavestigatioQ  of  metabolism  and  can  be  demonstrated  without  tbe  least  diffi- 
culty that  carbon  and  hydrogen  leave  the  body  as  CO,  and  HjO  in  the  expired 
sir.  Not  BO  with  the  nitrogen  and  nitrogenous  compounds.  A  priori  one 
cannot  deny  that  such  substances  also  might  be  given  off  from  the  body  aa 
products  of  metabolism  in  the  expired  air.  But  from  the  many  researches 
which  have  been  carried  out  with  reference  to  this  question,  it  appears  certain 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  So  far  as  metabolism  is  concerned  we  need,  there- 
fore, to  consider  among  the  respiratory  products  only  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  vapor. 

(2)  Sweat. — Water  is  the  principal  substance  given  off  through  the  skin. 
However,  the  sweat  contains  tdso  some  solid  substances,  the  moat  important 
of  which  is  urea.  With  copious  sweating,  as  under  severe  labor  or  in  a  vapor 
bath,  the  quantity  of  these  constituents  may  rise  so  much  that  to  neglect  them 
wonid  involve  considerable  error.  Thus,  under  such  circumstances,  0.76  g.  N 
bave  been  found  in  the  sweat ;  at  the  same  time  the  nitrogen  excretion  in  the 
nrine  was  15.9  g.  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  sweat 
contained  4.8  per  cent  of  the  N  eliminated  through  the  kidneys  (Argutinsky). 

(3)  Urine. — Of  the  chemical  elements  derived  from  the  organic  food- 
stuffs and  found  in  the  urine,  nitrogen  and  carbon  are  to  be  specially  con- 
sidered. Both  of  these  occur  mainly  in  the  form  of  urea  and  uric  acid.  The 
daily  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  in  the  urine  of  an  adult  man  amounts 
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to  about  15-16  g.,  but  exhibits  wide  Tariations,  depending  primaril; 
quantity  of  nitrogen  ingested  in  the  food. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  urine  as  compared  vith  that  in  tl 
air  is  very  small.  Only  when  very  great  exactness  is  desired  does  it  i 
determined  directly,  for  it  can  generally  be  calculated  without  any  co 
error  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine.  The  ratio  N:C  in  the  urine  ei 
very  slight  variations;  according  to  Atwater,  it  has  for  a  mixed  dit 
value  of  about  1  ;0.72  (0.64-0.79). 

(4)  FcEces. — The  fieces  are  composed  partly  of  unabeorbed  resid 
food,  partly  of  residues  of  the  digestive  fluids,  and  partly  of  wom-out 
cells  and  excretory  products  from  the  alimentary  tract.  In  a  fat 
these  residues  make  up  a  ftecal  mass,  which  contains  from  0.11  to 
nitrogen  per  twenty-four  hours.  When  a  nonnitrogenous  diet,  or 
poor  in  nitrogen,  is  given,  from  0.5  to  0.4  g.  of  N  appear  in  the  faeo 
(Rubner,  Rieder).  This  quantity  of  N"  must  evidently  have  its  orij 
intestine  itself.  We  can  say,  therefore,  that  the  intestine  has  a  very  I 
in  the  formation  of  the  fteces,  and  that  in  round  numbers  one  gram 
eliminated  as  a  product  of  metabolism  is  to  be  found  in  the  intesti: 
atioDs.  The  nitrogen  contained  in  the  bacteria  of  the  feces  ie  als< 
in  this  figure. 

Since  experiments  from  Pawlow's  laboratory  (Chapter  VII)  show  t 
cretion  of  the  digestive  juices  and  their  K-content  present  considerable 
with  different  diets,  one  might  be  tempted  to  look  upon  the  total  q 
nitrogen  in  the  fieces  as  a  pure  product  of  metabolism.  But  this  is  no 
many  observations  have  shown  that  with  certain  articles  of  diet  a  cc 
part  of  this  frocal  nitrojien  actually  represents  a  residue  of  the  food. 

In  any  given  case  therefore  it  is  quite  impossible  to  decide  ho^ 
the  fsecal  nitrogen  comes  from  the  one  source  and  how  much  from 
For  this  reason  it  has  become  customary  to  regard  the  total  nitrot 
feces  as  a  residue  of  the  food.  Although  it  must  be  admitted  th( 
assumption  is  quite  incorrect  from  a  purely  theoretical  point  of  view 
no  difference  in  the  calculation  of  results  of  metabolism  experiment 
we  suppose  that  the  feces  are  exclusively  a  product  of  metabolism,  tl 
tion  is  that  all  the  food  was  absorbed  without  loss;  and  vice  ver»a,  if 
the  fteces  as  only  a  residue  of  the  food,  then  the  quantity  utilize 
diminished  by  the  mass  of  the  feces.  In  both  cases  we  reach  exactl; 
result  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  metabolism  actually  taking  plao 
presentation  of  the  subject  of  metabolism,  therefore,  we  shall  reckon 
as  a  residue  of  the  food. 

Respecting  the  nonnitrogenous  substances  given  off  in  the  ftece 
merely  mention  here  the  fact  that  fat  occurs  in  appreciable  quanti 
a  fat-free  diet  and  in  fasting.  In  the  latter  case  0.6-1.4  g.  per  day 
found  in  the  feces,  and  on  a  fat-free  diet,  3-7  g.  per  day.  If,  ther 
fat  diet  the  feces  do  not  contain  more  than  7  g.  of  fat  per  day,  ■ 
that  the  fat  in  the  food  has  been  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  the  i 

In  the  feces  the  ratio  of  N:C  for  a  mixed  diet  is  about  1:9.2 
Inasmuch  as  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  feces  ordinarily  does  t 
to  more  than  2  g.  per  day,  in  most  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  calculate 
from  the  nitrogen. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  trader  normal  circumstaiices  no  nitrogen  is 
eliminated  in  the  expired  air  as  a  product  of  metabolism,  and  that  in  the 
sweat  only  in  exceptional  cases  is  the  quantity  of  any  importance.  Hence 
the  channels  by  which  nitrogen  is  excreted  are  the  kidneys  and  the  intestine 
BB  vill  appear  plainly  from  a  case  of  nitrogenous  equilibritim. 

If  an  animal  be  given  a  diet,  which  from  day  to  day  contains  exactly  the 
Mine  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  does  not  vary  with  regard  to  the  nonnitrogenous 
tooiBtaBs,  after  a  few  days  one  finds  in  the  urine  and  ftecea  exactly  as  much 
nitrogen  (and  sulphur)  as  had  been  ingested  in  the  food.  This  condition  is 
railed  ttilrogenou*  equHibrium.  As  an  example  the  following  experiment  from 
Omber  may  be  given : 


K-inUke  g. 

Kouiput  g. 

Per  cent  dir.   |     S-lnUke  g. 

B.oulput  K. 

90.00 
131.00 

85.80 

m.oo 

1M.81 
318.72 

89. SI 
132.75 

8«.ie 

143.18 

103.02 
318.30 

-0.21 
+  0.88 

+  1.00 
-0.80 

-0.51 
-0.31 

'is.' 77 

III  1-7 

D.   EXAMPLE  OP  A  HBTABOLISH  EXPEKIHEHT 
The  following  table  after  Atwater  contains  a  summary  of  the  ingesta  and 
eicreta  in  an  experiment  with  mixed  food.    The  experiment  lasted  four  days, 
ihe  subject  being  a  man  thirty-two  years  of  age  and  of  about  G4  kg.  body 
»eight,  who  remained  as  quiet  as  possible  throughout  the  experiment. 


Ingttsta,  : 


I  tceight  in  g.  per  o 


AntoLH  or  Dm. 

Total 

weight. 
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Proteid. 

Fat. 
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bjdrate. 

N. 

C 

H.  in 

ST 

HtM 

160 
70 

4S0 
60 
04 
80 
1.500 

810 

2.084 

105.6 
7.4 

40B.9 
2.6 

'i!4 
1.500.0 
12».8 

44.S 
0.8 

17.1 
5.5 

'Z.f) 
~04^4 

0.7 
99.9 
0.5 
4.2 

S.7 

2215 

ito.s 

04.0 
2a. 3 

143!5 

7.1 
0.1 
2.6 
0.9 

ois 

3!9 

48!8 
IS  0 
23.4 
20.9 
13.2 

si!  7 
lauTo" 

4.2 

aummoJ  milk 

Hiiie,  breakfast  food 
Sam                 

2.8 
3.2 
4.2 

P'PP«'cake 

Wtl«r 

2.0 

Totftl 

2,1S2.5 

82.5 

289. 8 

15.1 

36.2 

Excreta,  mean  weight  in  g.  per  day 


PtWi 

54.7 
1,440.5 

40.0 

1.403.1 

962.8 

2^06.5 

-354.0 

5.4 

3.7 

3.2 

0.9 

ia.2 

7.4 
12.2 
207.8 

l2fl.9" 

+  12,1 

1.0 
3.5 

Rs^irallon  and  skin. 

Total 

17.1 
-2.0 

4.5 

... 
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If  we  consider  the  fseces  as  pure  loss  (cf.  page  90),  the  body  has  dis- 
posed of  (94.4  g.  ingested  —  5.4  g.  excreted  ^)  89.0  g.  proteid  containing 
(Iti.a  -  2.0  =)  14.2  g.  N,  besides  (82.5  -  3.7  =)  78.8  g.  fat,  and  {289.8  - 
3,8  =)  286.6  g.  carbohydrates.  In  the  urine  16.2  g.  N"  were  given  off;  but 
3.0  g.  of  the  N  have  come  from  the  body  itself— i.  e.,  (6.25  X  2  =)  12.5  g. 
of  the  body's  proteid  has  been  lost.  The  total  proteid  metabolism,  therefore, 
has  been  {89  g.  +  12.5  =)   101.5  g.  (or  16.2  X  6.25). 

The  ratio  of  N  to  C  contained  in  proteid  is  1 : 3.28.  In  the  proteid  de- 
stroyed by  this  man  therefore  there  were  3.28  X  16.2  =  53.1  g.  C;  The  total 
quantity  of  C  eliminated  in  the  respiration  and  in  the  urine  was  219.5  g. ; 
there  remain  166.4  g.  which  must  have  been  derived  from  nonnitrogenous  food. 

Of  carbohydrates  286.6  g.  (289.8  ingested  -  3.2  excreted)  were  absorbed 
from  the  intestine,  and  this  by  calculation  was  found  to  have  contained  124.7 
g.  C.  Now  we  shall  see  later  that  carbohydrates  bum  in  the  body  more  easily 
than  fat.  We  therefore  deduct  firat  the  C  belonging  to  carbohydrate.  This 
leaves  41.7  g.  C  (166.4  —  124.7)  which  must  have  come  from  fat — i.  e.,  since 
the  fat  used  contained  about  seventy-six  per  cent  C,  54.6  g.  fat  were  burned 
in  the  body. 

We  conclude  that  the  body  has  decomposed  a  mean  quantity  of  101.5  g. 
proteid,  54.6  g.  fat  and  286.6  g.  carbohydrate  per  day.  Comparison  with  the 
ingesta,  having  regard  to  the  C  resulting  from  proteid  destroyed,  shows  that 
the  body  has  lost  12.5  g.  of  its  proteid  but  has  stored  up  24.2  g.  fat,  containing 
12.2  +  6.5  g.  C. 


§2.  POTENTIAL  ENERGY  OF  THE  FOODSTUFFS 
The  energy  stored  in  a  combustible  substance  is  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  heat  generated  in  its  combustion,  and  is  constant  for  every  individual 
substance.  The  heat  values  of  the  substances  most  important  for  our  present 
purpose,  as  determined  by  the  calorimeter,  are  given  in  the  following  table. 
All  data  are  for  1  g.  of  the  substance  and  the  heat  values  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  this  discussion,  are  expressed  in  large  Calories  (Cal.). 


Sdvtamcl 

On«g^c^8ub- 

25^£^?£ir 

AnOMr. 

ProUid'                   

fi.764  Cal. 
6.345    " 

6.778  CaL 
5.66«   " 
9.464-9.403  Cal. 
9.S81  Cal. 
8.748    " 
8.737   " 
3.0H   " 
4.188   " 
7.080   " 

Stohmann 

When  fat  or  carbohydrates  are  burned  in  the  body,  they  are  completely 
oxidized  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.     If,  therefore,  the  principle  of  con- 


■  Meat  extracted  wjtii  water,  alcohol,  and  etber. 
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nervation  of  energy  is  true  for  the  body,  the  heat  value  of  these  substances 
as  determined  by  the  calorimeter  must  be  their  heat  value  in  the  body. 

Quite  otherwise  ie  it  with  proteid.  The  end  products  of  its  metabolism 
are  not  all  completely  oxidized,  and  hence  contain  not  a  little  potential  energy. 
To  obtain  the  heat  value  of  proteid  for  the  body  we  must  therefore  deduct 
from  its  calorimetrie  heat  value  the  heat  value  of  the  waste  products  resulting 
from  its  metabolism.    This  Buhner  has  done  in  the  following  way. 

He  fed  a  small  dog  with  a  proteid  material  whose  calorific  energy  had 
bten  previously  determined  by  combustion,  and  then  determined  the  calorific 
energy  of  the  corresponding  urine  and  fteces.  The  former  for  1  gram  of 
proteid  decomposed  was  1.0945  Cal. ;  the  latter,  also  for  1  g.  of  proteid,  was 
0.1854  Cal.  Finally,  he  deducted  0,05  Cal.  for  the  hydrolytic  absorption  on 
the  part  of  the  proteid  while  in  the  body  and  for  the  solution  of  urea.  For 
1  g.  of  dry  proteid  we  would  have  therefore  a  physiological  heat  value  of 
5.754-(1.0945  +  0.1854  +  0.05)=  4.424  Cal. 

In  an  analogous  way  the  net  physiologicnl  heat  value  of  muscle  deprived  of 
ite  fat  onlf  was  found  to  be  4.001  Cal.,  and  that  of  the  proteid  of  the  body 
destroyed  in  fasting  3.842  Cal.  For  eveiy  gram  of  N  found  in  the  excreta  after 
feeding  the  former  we  should  estimate,  therefore,  25.98  (6.2B  X  4.001)  Cal.  and 
io  fasUng  24.94  (6.26  X  3.84)  Cal. 

Human  urine  yields  on  the  average  8.0  Cal.  for  every  gram  of  nitrogen  con- 
tained. Human  fteces,  per  1  g.  of  N,  yield  all  the  way  from  66  to  159  Cal.,  but 
per  gram  of  organic  substance  the  fairly  constant  value  of  5.2-7.7  (mean  6.5) 
CsL  (Rubner,  Atwater,  Loewy). 

In  most  metabolism  experiments  one  has  to  deal  not  with  pure  lean  meat, 
pare  starch,  or  a  definite  kind  of  fat,  but  with  a  mixture  of  various  fats, 
carbohydrates,  etc.  One  must  be  content  with  the  determination  by  direct 
analysis  of  the  quantity  of  total  proteid,  total  fat  and  total  carbohydrate; 
for  absolutely  exact  analysis  of  separate  kinds  of  proteid,  etc.,  would  make  all 
metabolism  experiments  impracticable.  From  such  determinations  as  those 
above  mentioned,  Rubner  calculated  the  mean  dynamic  value  of  the  chief 
groups  of  the  organic  foodstuffs  to  be  as  follows: 

1  g.  prot«id 4.1  C«L 

1  g.  fat 9.3   " 

1  g.  carbohydrate 4.1    " 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  it  is  to  be  assumed 
beforehand  that  these  theoretical  calorific  values  must  be  correct  also  for  these 
substances  when  burned  in  the  living  body.  In  fact  me  have  direct  experi- 
mtntal  proofs  of  tkis ;  and  precisely  because  these  proofs  verify  the  assumption, 
they  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  whole  subject  of  physiology. 

As  long  ago  as  1883,  Rubner  showed  by  a  long  series  of  experiments,  the 
details  of  which  we  cannot  enter  into  here,  that  the  different  organic  foodstuffs 
can  replace  one  another  in  isodynamic  quantities — i.e.,  in  quantities  which 
yield  equal  amounts  of  calorific  energj'.  The  foregoing  assumption  was  suf- 
ficiently substantiated  by  these  results  alone.    But  Rubner  carried  his  investi- 
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gatioDB  still  further  (1894).  By  the  use  of  the  calorimeter  he  de 
on  dogs  (direct  calorimetry)  the  amount  of  heat  loat,  and  at  the  si 
estimated  from  the  excreta  the  total  metabolism  (see  page  92) ;  th 
the  calorific  values  of  the  foodstufFs,  he  calculated  the  amount  of  1 
duction  (indirect  calorimetry)  in  the  body  represented  by  this  me 
The  result  was  that  in  eight  series  of  experiments  covering  altogetl 
six  days  the  mean  difference  between  the  heat  production  as  calcula 
the  metabolism  and  the  heat  loss  determined  by  the  calorimeter 
0.3  per  cent. 

In  some  very  careful  experiments  with  men  on  &  mixed  diet 
has  obtained  similar  results.  In  these  experiments  not  only  were  the 
the  total  excreta  analyzed,  but  the  calorific  values  of  the  food,  the  i 
the  ffeces  were  determined  directly;  and  at  the  same  time  the  heat 
by  the  subject  was  measured  by  the  calorimeter  in  which  he  was  cc 

In  the  following  table  are  summarized  experiments  taken  at  ranc 
Atwater's  papers,  and  in  parallel  columns  are  placed  figures  rej: 
(1)  the  amount  of  lieat  production  as  calculated  by  him,  and  (3)  th 
of  heat  loBs  determined  directly.  Besides,  in  order  to  test  by  these  obi 
the  heat  values  of  the  organic  foodstuffs  as  given  by  Rubner,  i 
generally  accepted  aa  standard,  we  have  calculated  from  Atwater'e 

Hban  pbk  Dat 


EipnuHDn. 

s 

b^AtwUer, 

B 

C 
AwdB. 

D 

w 

BeM. 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
4 
3 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

Ckl. 
3,463 
2,484 
3:861 
3577 
3,268 
3,113 
3.181 
3.316 
2,338 
3,304 
2,343 
3.043 
2,067 

CkI. 

2,379 
3.S04 
2.287 
3.309 
2,388 
3.151 
3.198 
3.176 
2,872 
3,379 
8,244 
2,085 
8.079 

Per<WDL 
-4.1 
-1.6 
-3.8 
+  1.4 
+  0.7 
+  1.8 

lU 

+  1.6 
-1.1 
+  0.1 

+  2.0 
+  0.6 

C*l. 

2.480 
3.414 
2.324 
8,808 
2,872 
8,131 
2,162 
2,106 
2,355 
3,891 
2,248 
3.064 
2,078 

Cal. 
2.601 
3,480 
2J»9 
3,398 
2.277 
3,186 

3.197 

3,800 

40 

4 
4 
8 
3 
8 
8 

3,344 

8,889 
8.901 
8.S1S 
3,489 
3,578 
8,«29 

a,241 

3,726 
8,933 
3.589 
8420 
3.565 
8.587 

-0.1 

-2.7 
+  0.8 
+  2.1 
-0.6 
-0.2 
-1.8 

3,348 

8,777 
3,916 
3,553 
3,430 
3,560 
3,609 

Work. 

8.936 

8.549 

8,434 

3,658 

20 

8,647 

3,«37 

-0.3 

3,642 

Hean  ot  all      \ 

dS 

3.688 

3,687 

-0.3 

3,685 

3,68ft 
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amount  of  beat  produced  in  each  experiment  by  the  destruction  of  proteid, 
fats  and  carbohydrates.     These  results  are  given  in  other  columns^ 

The  greatest  difference  between  A  and  B  is  4.1  per  cent,  the  least  difference 
is  0.1  per  cent.  In  the  rest  series  the  mean  difference  is  0.1  per  cent,  in  the 
work  series  0.3  per  cent. 

It  is,  therefore,  conclusively  demonstrated  by  Rubner's  and  by  Atwater's 
operiments  that  the  foodstuffs  generate  the  same  quantity  of  heat  when 
htnei  within  the  body  as  when  burned  outside  the  body.  From  a  com- 
parison of  column  E  with  D,  in  the  foregoing  table,  it  follows  also  that  the 
calorific  estimation  of  metabolism  by  means  of  the  standard  heat  values  of  the 
organic  foodstuffs  yields  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  light  of  the  heat 
production  as  actually  measured. 

§3.    HETABOLISH  IN  FASTIIT6 

Quantitatively  considered,  metabolism  takes  the  simplest  form  in  the  fast- 
ing condition,  when  the  body  is  living  exclusively  at  the  expense  of  its  own 
combustible  materials.  Hence  it  will  be  best  to  begin  the  discussion  of  the 
processes  of  metabolism  with  a  presentation  of  that  which  takes  place  in 
fistmg. 

A.   THE  GENERAL  COHDITIOH  DT  FASTIKO 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  fasting  is  a  very  painful  state.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  Observations  on  starving  animals  as  well  as  fasting  experi- 
ments recently  carried  out  on  men  show  that  no  real  pain  is  felt. 

During  the  first  day  of  fasting,  especially  at  the  usual  meal  times,  there  is 
a  feeliog  of  hunger,  but  it  soon  disappears;  and  it  may  even  happen  that  when 
the  individual  is  again  permitted  to  eat,  he  baa  no  real  desire  for  food.  Neither 
animals  nor  men  have  any  great  need  for  water  during  the  fasting  condition. 
Faeting  dogs  often  do  not  drink  when  water  is  offered  them,  and  fasting  men 
give  oat  much  more  water  than  they  take  in. 

What  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  fasting  condition  is  the  progressive 
W  of  strength.  But  even  thia  ia  not  always  pronounced,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  c*se  of  Succi  observed  by  Luciani,  Succi  fasted  for  thirty  days,  and  on  the 
twelfth  day  he  took  a  horseback  ride  lasting  one  hour  and  forty  minutes;  the 
same  evening  he  walked  around  the  room  a  great  deal,  ran  an  endurance  race 
with  three  young  students  which  lasted  for  eight  minutes,  and  then  went  through 
a  fencing  exercise.  On  this  day  he  took  19,900  steps.  On  the  twenty-third  day 
of  his  fast,  he  visited  the  theater  in  the  evening,  and  there  engaged  in  two  bouts 
with  swords,  in  which  he  showed  endurance,  strength  and  agility.  On  this  day 
he  took  7,000  steps. 

The  pulse  frequency  decreases  during  rest  in  the  fasting  state;  but  with 
very  alight  exercise  it  rises  much  higher  than  normal.  The  body- temperature 
(rectum)  remains  normal  or  falls  only  O.l'-O.S"  C,  until  within  the  last  few 
days  (third  to  ninth)  befoie  death  by  starvation,  when  it  falls  rapidly  and 

'  Since  the  Calorie  as  used  by  Atwater  is  based  upon  water  at  a  tempemture  of  20°  C, 
and  ia  therefore  about  1  per  cent  lower  than  that  usually  employed  (0°  C),  we  have  used 
tbefoQmring  Gguras  in  this  calculation:  1  g.  piot^d  -  4.2  Cal..  1  g.  fat  -  9.4,  1  g.  carbo- 
hjinte  -  4.1S. 
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suddenly.  The  body  weight  very  gradually  declines.  The  average  daily 
the  first  five  to  ten  days  of  long  fasting  periods  endured  by  men,  has  beei 
to  be  1.0-1.5  per  cent  of  the  original  weight. 

During  fasting  a  mass  consisting  of  worn-out  epithelial  cells  and  i 
of  the  digestive  fluids  accumulates  in  the  intestine,  which  either  during  t 
or  after  it  ia  broken  is  evacuated  as  fsecea  (cf.  Chapter  VII).  From  obser 
on  fasting  men,  the  daily  quantity  of  fresh  fsces  is  estimated  at  0.5— 22.( 
dry  ffeces  at  2-3.8  g.  They  contain  0.113-0.316  g.  of  nitrogen,  0.44- 
of  ether  extract  and  0.25-0.48  g.  of  ssh.  Microscopic  examination  o£ 
reveals  numerous  fine,  needle-shaped  crystals  of  the  fatty  acids  embedded 
a  finely  granular,  amorphous  ground  substance,  but  no  true  formed  constil 


B.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  METABOLISM  HI  FASTING 
III  fasting  the  total  metabolism  falls  gradually  from  the  first  daj  on 
Estimated  per  kg.  of  body  weight,  however,  the  daily  decline  is  only 
tively  small  and  remains  for  a  long  time  at  about  the  minimum  reach 
the  beginning  of  the  fasting  period.  As  proof  of  this  statement,  we  give 
the  results  of  a  five-day  fasting  experiment  on  a  man. 


Deoompoaed ;  g.  of- 


Last  food  day.. 

First  fast  dar.. 
Second  fast  oaj. 
Third  fast  dajr. 
Fourth  fast  day 
Filth  fast  daj . 
First  food  daV . 
Second  food  oay 


«7.8 
67.0 
65.7 
04.0 


13.60 
11.47 
26.44 


8.705 

2,230 

2.103 

2,024 

1,902    I 

1,970 

2,4.<i7 

2.410 


As  is  customary  in  fasting  experiments,  we  have  assumed  that  the  to 
quantity  of  carbon  from  nonnitrogenous  substances  comes  from  fat.  But  t 
body  contains  at  the  beginning  of  the  fast  a  certain  quantity  of  glycogf 
whose  heat  value  calculated  per  g.  of  carbon  is  less  than  that  of  fat.  Tl 
glycogen  disappears  for  the  most  part  during  the  first  day  of  starvation  ai 
a  part  of  the  carbon  reckoned  as  fat  doubtless  has  its  origin  in  this  glyooge 
Our  figures  for  the  total  metabolism,  during  the  first  two  fasting  days  i 
least,  are,  for  this  reason,  too  large;  and  hence  it  is  possible  that  the  bod 
reaches  its  minimum  metabolism  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  fasting. 

To  enter  further  into  the  processes  of  metabolism  in  fasting  it  Fill  h 
necessary  for  us  to  discuss  the  decompoi*ition  of  proteid  and  fat  more  fully 
Nothing  further  can  be  said  at  present  concerning  the  share  of  carbohydrate 
stored  in  the  body  in  these  decompositions,  and  in  any  case  it  must  be  reganied 
as  unimportant  in  comparison  with  that  of  fat. 

Experiments  show  that  with  well-nourished  animals,  having  a  plentiful 
deposit  of  fat  in  their  bodies,  the  de.itruction  of  proteid  graduill.v  declines 
day  by  day  until  death;  whereas  with  poorly  nourished,  lean  animals  after  & 
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preliminary  fall  there  occTirs  a  rise  in  the  proteid  metabolism,  Bometimes  of 
Miiuiderable  size. 

This  great  diminution  in  the  proteid  metaboliam  in  fasting,  although  occur- 
ring with  Tarions  fluctuations,  has  been  verified  also  for  men.  In  the  thirty- 
d»j  futing  experiment  on  Succi  the  N-output  on  the  tenth  day  was  forty-nine 
ptr<»it  of  the  output  at  the  b^inning;  on  the  twentieth  day  it  was  thirty-two 
per  mit,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  it  was  thirty  per  cent.  In  nien  also  we 
Bwl  with  this  peculiar  relationship:  the  N-output  in  the  urine  increases  from 
tic  third  or  fourth  day,  then  falls  off  again  (of.  table,  page  96).  The  chief 
Ruon  for  this  behavior  probably  is  that  on  the  first  day  the  glycogen  deposited 
intbebody  sparea  a  part  of  the  proteid  from  being  destroyed;  but  since  most  of 
tie  g'lycogen  is  used  up  on  this  day,  so  that  on  the  second  day  its  protecting 
influence  has  ceased  to  exist,  more  proteid  la  then  attacked.  In  this  way  the 
bod;  must  become  impoTerishcd  in  available  proteid,  consequently  its  destruc- 
tion falls  again  and  from  now  on  the  combustion  in  the  body  is  maintained  to 
■  lar^  extent  by  the  fat,  provided  the  body  be  not  too  poor  in  fat  (Prausnitz). 

From  facts  concerning  metabolism  after  feeding,  which  will  be  aumma- 
riwd  under  §  4,  we  know  that  of  all  the  foodatuffs  ingested  proteid  is  the  most 
a^y  decomposed.  Nevertheless  in  fasting  the  share  of  proteid  in  the  total 
metabolism  (calculated  in  calories)  of  animals  previously  well  nourished  is 
only  seven  to  seventeen  per  cent.  Inaamuch  as  this  proteid  comes  from  the 
tisnies  themselves,  it  follows  that  they  are  not  by  any  means  so  ea.sily  decom- 
posed as  is  the  food  proteid,  or  more  correctly  stated,  they  give  up  proteid 
from  their  own  substance  only  in  relatively  small  quantities. 

The  increase  in  the  destruction  of  proteid  which  takes  place  in  the  later 
itagea  of  fasting  and  which  continues  thence  until  shortly  before  death,  is  a 
*ei7  interesting  phenomenon.  Voit,  who  first  observed  the  phenomenon,  ex- 
plained it  by  supposing  that  the  fat  had  all  been  used  up,  hence  the  proteid 
metabolism  was  increased  in  order  to  keep  up  the  energy  requirements  of  the 
body,  Thia  conclusion  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  following  experiment  by 
Bnbner.  The  N-output  per  day  he  found  to  be;  first  to  third  day,  1.67  g.j 
fonrth.to  fifth  day,  1.46  g.;  sixth  to  eighth  day,  3.21  g.  The  amount  of  fat 
bamed  proved  to  be:  on  the  second  day,  10.3  g.;  fourth  day,  10,3  g.;  eighth 
day,  2.4  g. 

When  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fast  food  ts  again  supplied,  the  body  shows 
a  pronounced  ability  to  make  good  its  losses,  and  now  lays  on  both  proteid 
snd  fat  in  large  quantities.  In  the  five-day  fasting  experiment  cited  above 
the  subject  lost  during  the  five  days  399  g.  proteid,  938  g.  fat,  37  g.  ash  and 
3,829  g.  water.  On  the  succeeding  diet,  which  was  a  rich  one,  and  of  which 
4,141  Cal.  were  absorbed  daily,  he  destroyed  a  mean  quantity  for  two  days 
of  only  3,434  Cal.  daily,  and  thus  recovered  in  these  two  days  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  lost  proteid,  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  lost  fat,  seventy-one  per  cent  of 
the  lost  water,  and  sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  lost  ash. 

C.    LOSS  OF  SUBSTANCE  FROM  THE  DIFFERBHT  ORGAIK 
In  fasting  the  body  lives  at  the  expense  of  its  own  substance.    On  purely 
antecedent  grounds  it  would  be  most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  organs  in 
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which  the  greatest  amount  of  work  is  done  would  be  destroyed  to  the  greatest 
extent.  But  this  is  not  true;  on  the  contrary,  these  very  organs  seem  to 
sufFer  the  least  loss  of  substance,  while  the  loss  is  greatest  from  those  organs 
upon  which  little  or  no  demand  is  made  in  fasting. 

If  this  conception  be  correct — and  it  must  be  admitted  that  direct  obgerva- 
tions  are  still  very  inadequate — it  would  follow  that  in  fasting  the  organs 
do  not  do  their  work  at  the  expense  of  their  own  substance.  It  seems  that 
all  the  organs  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  body ;  but  those  organs  which 
are  of  primary  importance  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  utilize  the  materials 
thus  contributed  by  all,  in  the  performance  of  their  particular  functions ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  work  at  the  expense  of  ike  less  vital  organs :  their  own  state  of 
nutrition  suffers  less,  and  hence  they  decrease  in  weight  relatively  little. 

This  view  receives  support  from  certain  experimental  facts.  The  bones,  for 
example,  bear  a  part  in  the  general  levy  made  upon  the  organs.  £.  Yoit  fed 
pigeons  with  food  which  was  sufficient  in  every  other  respect,  but  was  very  poor 
in  calcium.  The  birds  fared  very  well  and  were  killed  after  some  time.  On 
section  it  became  evident  that  those  bones  which  were  used  in  the  movements 
of  the  animal  were  normal,  while  others  such  as  the  sternum  and  the  skull  were 
brittle  and  in  places  were  even  perforated.  Since  calcium  was  being:  lost  from 
the  body  all  the  time,  and  none  was  being  supplied  in  the  food  to  replace  it, 
the  "  resting  "  bones  gave  up  their  calcium  to  the  "  active  "  bones. 

Probably  a  still  more  interesting  example  is  furnished  by  Miescher^s  investi- 
gations on  the  Rhine  salmon.  This  Bsh  leaves  the  sea  in  the  beat  condition  of 
nourishment,  but  it  remains  in  fresh  water  for  six  to  nine  nionths  without  eat- 
ing anything.  During  this  time  it  naturally  becomes  exceedingly  thin  and 
gaunt,  and  its  muscles  greatly  diminished  in  size;  but  the  reproductive  organs 
become  the  more  strongly  developed.  The  substance  of  muscle  has  gone  to  make 
ova  and  sperm  cells. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  there  comes  a  time  when  the  activity  of  the  vital 
organs  and  of  those  most  necessary  for  the  generation  of  heat  in  the  body, 
falls  to  the  minimum.  If  animals  be  wrapped  up  in  bedding  they  can  be 
kept  alive  for  a  brief  time  longer.  But  respiration  and  the  heart  beat  soon 
cease  and  the  animal  dies  in  a  state  of  the, most  profound  exhaustion. 

§4.    INFLUENCE  OF  FOOD   ON  THE   METABOUSH 

The  most  noteworthy  thing  about  metabolism  with  food  is  the  peculiar 
position  which  proteid  occupies  with  reference  to  the  other  organic  foodstuffs. 
If  a  dog  be  given  a  sufRcient  quantity  of  proteid  with  no  fat  or  carbohydrate, 
under  proper  circumstances  the  body  will  remain  in  an  equilibrium  of  sub- 
stance, the  ingesta  and  the  excreta  completely  balancing  each  other.  If,  how- 
ever, the  dog  receive  carbohydrate  and  fat  in  plentiful  quantities  but  no  pro- 
teid, equilibrium  never  occurs.  The  body  continually  excretes  nitrogenous 
waste  products — which  means  that  proteid  is  continually  being  destroyed — 
and  after  a  time,  which  is  somewhat  longer  than  when  no  food  at  all  is  given, 
the  animal  finally  dies  of  "  proteid  starvation." 

Since  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  essential  difference 
between  the  chemical  processes  involved  in  the  final  decomposition  of  the  food- 
stuffs in  the  dog  and  in  man,  it  is  theoretically  conceivable  that  a  man  also 
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could  be  nouriafaed  exclusively  with  proteids.  But  the  capabilities  of  the  digest- 
ire  organs  must  be  cooaidered.  In  man  they  are  not  able  to  digest  and  absorb 
proleid  enough  to  maintain  the  body;  hence  man  is  always  compelled  to  eat 
nonnitrogenoufl  foodstuffs  in  addition  to  proteid. 


A.  IHFLUEITCE  OF  THE  QUAHTITT  OF  PROTEID  TS  THE  POOD  OH 
PROTEID  METABOLISM 

This  exceptional  position  of  proteid  prompts  ns  to  discuss  the  conditions 
of  its  metabolism  first.  Let  us  begin  by  inquiring  how  the  quantity  of  proteid 
applied  to  the  body  aflEects  the  proteid  destruction  therein.  The  following 
cammary  of  a  series  of  experiments  by  BischofF  and  Voit  may  serve  to  give 
ns  our  bearings.  The  animal  received  nothing  but  meat,  which  was  carefully 
freed  of  fat,  bones,  cartilage,  etc.  The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  meat 
ifi  estimated  at  3.4  per  cent  (corresponding  to  about  twenty-one  per  cent 
of  proteid ) . 


N  iDgnted.  B.  per  daj. 

N  ..oretod,  g.  per  day. 

K.bkluce,  g.  per  Oaj. 

No.  1, 

61.3 
51.0 
iO.8 
80.6 
20.4 
10.  a 
6.0 
0.0 
61.3 
86.0 

67.5 
51.4 
41.9 
87.1 
23.1 
IS. 4 
18.5 
7.7 
68.4 
81.4 

0.6 

a  7 

From  this  and  other  similar  series  of  experiments  it  follows  without  ques- 
tion: (1)  that  increasing  the  supply  of  proteid  increases  its  destruction  in 
thebttdy;  (3)  that  the  entire  supply  of  proteid,  or,  when  it  is  large,  almost  the 
entire  supply,  la  destroyed;  and  (3)  that  proteid  is  retained  in  the  body  (cf. 
numbers  1,  9,  10)  only  when  fed  in  very  large  quantities. 


Food  per  dky. 

N  eiereMd, 
g.per<tw- 

K.b«Ui«». 

g.  M. 

B-Prt- 

B.  perd»j. 

So.1 

6.1 
8.5 
16.8 
17.0 
25.5 
84.0 
42.5 
51.0 

23.8 
20.4 
14.6 
8.8 
5.1 
0.0 

860 
250 
250 
350 
250 
360 
260 
360 

Stardi. 
150 
160 

200 

B.'KMSO 
450 

7.0 
6.2 

11.7 
15.1 

39!8 
36.3 
47.0 

36.3 
28.1 
18.8 
13.4 
10.7 
5.7 

-8.8 

"  a. 

0.7 

"   B 

+  8.1 

"   6.  . 

+  4.2 

"7... 

+  3.8 

Ko.  1..               .     ..   . 

3.6 

"   8. 

"   fl. 

5.7 
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The  proteid  metabolism  behaves  in  essentially  the  same  wa^  vhen  the  diet 
contains  a  constant  quantity  of  nonnitrogienous  organic  foodstuffs  in  addition 
to  proteid.     This  may  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table. 

Just  as  the  body  can  destroy  very  different  quantities  of  proteid,  it  can 
also  be  placed  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  with  very  different  quantities  of 
this  foodstuff  (of,  first  table  on  page  91), 

The  following  experinienta  from  Voit  will  give  some  idea  of  the  time 
required  to  reach  nitrogenous  equilibrium : 


D*T. 

N-lnt«ke,  g.perd.r. 

N-outpui.  g.pt!rd«r- 

Nbatance.  g.  per  day. 

17.0 
51.0 
51.0 
Sl.O 
51.0 
51.0 
61.0 
51.0 

18.8 
41.8 
44.5 
47.3 
47.  e 
49.0 
49.3 
51.0 

"    4 

+  3.7 

"    8 

0.0 

84.0 

86.9 

34.0 

37.0 

84.0 

38.7 

84.0 

34.9 

The  two  experiments  were  carried  out  on  the  same  animal.  Previous  to  the 
first  the  dog  had  received  17  g.  of  N  (500  g.  meat)  daily.  Equilibrium  had  not 
been  established  with  this  quantity,  for  on  the  last  day  of  this  period  he  lost 
1.6  g.  of  N  from  the  body.  The  supply  of  N  (in  meat)  was  then  increased  to 
51  g.;  immediately  the  I^'-metabolism  rose,  but  perfect  equilibrium  was  not 
reached  until  the  seventh  day,  and  during  this  time  26.4  g.  N  were  retained 
in  the  body. 

What  became  of  this  nitrogen!  It  might  have  been  retained  as  dead  pro- 
teid, as  living  protoplasm,  or  in  the  form  of  decomposition  products.  The  last 
possibility  has  been  rendered  very  improbable  by  various  esperiments  of  Voit. 
We  shall  return  later  to  the  question  of  whether  the  nitrogen  is  stored  as  proteid 
or  as  protoplasm. 

The  second  experiment  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  first.  Here  the  animal  had 
previously  received  51  g.  N  (1,500  g.  meat)  and  had  been  in  nitrogenous  equi- 
librium. The  N-suppIy  was  then  cut  down  to  34  g.  The  result  was  that  on  the 
very  first  day  the  N-escretion  was  less  than  before,  and  during  the  following 
days  it  sank  lower  and  lower  until  on  the  fifth  day  it  reached  approximately  the 
level  of  the  amount  supplied.  During  these  five  days  the  animal  lost  14.8  g. 
N  from  hia  body. 

Nitrogen  excretion  runs  a  similar  course  during  the  first  few  days  of  starva- 
tion. If  the  same  animal  be  made  to  fast,  in  the  one  case  after  feeding  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  meat,  and  in  the  other  after  feeding  a  scant  supply,  the  excretion 
of  N  in  the  urine  during  the  first  few  days  behaves  very  differently:  the  greater 
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tlie  snpplj  of  proteid  prerious  to  Btairation,  the  greater  is  the  excretion  of  N 
during  the  first  fen  days  of  atarration.  It  falls  rapidlj,  however,  and  after  about 
fire  iajt  the  amount  of  N  eliminated  is  about  the  same  whatever  the  compo- 
sition of  the  food  may  have  beeu  previous  to  the  esperiment  (Fig.  43). 

Various  circumstances  favor  the  idea  that  this  excess  of  nitrogen  excreted 
from  the  bod;  does  not  come  from  nitrogenous  decomposition  products  left  over 
from  previous  days,  but  that,  in  the  transition  from  a  N-rich  to  a  N-poor  diet  or 
la  fisting,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  proteid  stored  in  the  body  undergoes  decom- 
inaition  until  the  organism  has  adapted  itself  to  the  diminished  supply  of  proteid. 


Pu,  43. — Thne  experiments  on  the  dimination  of  ur 
[Rwioua  to  the  fasting  period  in  the  eitperiment  - 
1,500  g.  meat;  and  in only  ft  little  proC«id. 


The  body  places  itself  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  when  the  food  contains 
both  nitrogenous  and  nonnitrogenous  substances,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  it 
does  on  an  exclusively  proteid  diet.  * 

The  fact  that  proteid  decomposition  depends  primarily  upon  the  amount  of 
proteid  supplied  is  confirmed  in  a  very  interesting  way  by  observations  on  the 
nitrogen  excretion  during  the  different  hours  of  the  twenty-four.  The  hourly 
eicretion  proves  to  be  dependent  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  nitrogen  absorp- 
tion from  the  intestine.  The  curves  in  Fig.  44  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 
They  represent  the  N-elimi nation  in  the  urine  in  two-hour  periods,  from  8  a.  H. 
nntU  IS  p.  H.  The  dotted  line  shovra  the  elimination  in  fasting,  the  continuous 
line,  on  ordinary  diet. 
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b.  the  total  metabolism  after  ihoestioii  of  proteid 

So  far  we  have  confined  ourEelves  to  the  decomposition  of  proteid  without 
inquiring  how  the  nonnitrogenoug  organic  foodstuffs  behave  at  the  same  timei 
But  in  order  to  interpret  correctly  the  phenomena  just  discussed  we  must 
consider  also  the  metabolism  of  ^e  latter — i.  e.,  we  must  know  the  total 
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metabolism.  As  a  basis  for  this  discussion  we  may  start  with  the  famous 
experiments  of  Pettenkoffer  and  Voit  on  equilibrium,  which  are  given  in 
the  following  tables: 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments  meat  only  was  fed.  The  nonnitrogenous 
metabolism  is  calculated  from  the  carbon  excreted  (cf.  page  90)  and  is 
estimated  in  terms  of  fat. 


tr  Id  food. 

N  excreted, 

p«d.y. 

Fat-toluiM. 
B.  pwd»T. 

'^"sr 

i7!6 

84.0 
51.0 
61.0 

68.0 
85.0 

s.e 

20.4 
36.7 
61.0 
59.7 
69.6 
85.4 

-6.6 
-3.4 

-a.7 

+  i!8 
-1.6 
-0.4 

-88.0 

-ai.o 

-43.0 
-24.0 
-86.0 
+   8.0 
+  4.0 

1,067 
1,106 
1,360 
1669 

"    8 

1,741 
8,181 

In  this  and  the  folloiring  tables  from  Pettenkoffer  uid  Voit,  the  c&rbon  of  proteid  it 
calculated  b;  the  ratio,  N  ;  C  =  1  :  3.38.  [This  ratio  was  first  detenniaed  bj  Baboer  in 
Voit's  laboratory,  but  is  generally  attrihiited  to  PflDger. — Ed.} 
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We  Gee  that  (u  tke  amount  of  proteid  fed  increases  tke  amount  of  fat 
burned  decreases,  so  that,  wheo  from  68  to  85  g,  of  N  are  supplied  (in  meat), 
a  small  amount  of  fat  is  stored  in  the  body. 

Estimation  of  the  total  metabolism  in  Cal.  shows  that  as  the  amount  of 
proleid  in  the  food  is  increased,  not  only  is  the  proteid  decomposition  in- 
creased but  also  the  total  decomposition,  although  the  latter  to  a  much  less 
extent  than  the  former.  With  85  g.  N  {2,500  g.  meat)  in  the  food  the  total 
metabolism  is  about  twice  as  great  as  in  fasting  or  with  17  g.  N  (500  g.  meat), 
vhereas  the  proteid  decomposition  is  fifteen  times  as  great  as  in  fasting  and 
about  four  times  what  it  is  with  1?  g.  N  in  the  food. 

In  bis  experiments  on  the  meteboliam  of  proteid  in  the  bod;  Voit  thought 
be  had  found  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  proteid  with  which  the  body  can  place 
itself  in  N-equilihrium,  even  when  carbohydratea  or  fats  are  administered  freely, 
was  higher  than  the  quantity  destroyed  in  starvation  after  the  firat  few  days  of 
ibstiuence.  Further  invest igations  have  shown,  however,  that  in  case  the  body 
receives  enough  nonnitrogenous  foodstuffs  to  enable  it  to  maintain  a  general 
equilibrium  of  substance,  the  quantity  of  protsid  can  be  smaller  than  this. 

From  experiments  by  Hirechfeld,  Euinagawa  and  Klemperer  it  appeared 
that  N-equilibrium  with  small  quantities  of  K  in  the  food  is  only  obtained  when 
the  total  amount  of  food  supplied  is  much  in  excess  of  the  usual  diet.  Thus, 
vhile  an  adult  man  at  rest  maintains  himself  in  N-cquilibiium  on  about  100  g. 
proteid  a  day  with  a  total  energy  supply  of  32-35  Cal.  per  kg.,  in  their  experi- 
ments when  the  supply  of  proteid  was  cut  down  to  43.5  g.,  Nniquilibrium  only 
occurred  when  the  total  supply  of  energy  was  as  much  as  47.5  Cal.  per  kg. ;  and 
with  33  g.  proteid  only  when  the  total  supply  reached  78.5  Cal.  per  kg. 

SivSn  has  shown  however  that  when  the  N-supply  is  not  cut  oB  suddenly, 
bat  is  reduced  gradually,  no  such  excess  of  the  total  supply  of  energy  is  neces- 
•ary.  Tinder  such  circumstances  ^-equilibrium  was  obtained,  in  the  case  of  a 
man  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  work,  with  41.4  Cal.  per  kg.  per  day,  although 
the  diet  contained  only  28.3  g.  nitrogenous  substance.  The  quantity  of  actual 
proteid  here  was  only  13.4  g.  In  other  words,  this  man  received  only  0.08  g. 
total  N  per  kg.,  of  which  only  0.03  g.  was  proteid  N,  and  yet  he  maintained  his 
N-equilibrium. 

In  the  fasting  experiment  on  Succi  (cf.  page  95)  from  the  twenty-first  to 
the  twenty-fifth  day,  0.09  g.  N  per  kg.  were  excreted  in  the  urine.  In  view  of  the 
long  abstinence  here,  it  is  likely  that  this  nitrogen  came  exclusively  from  pro- 
teid. This  being  true,  it  follows  that  the  body  can  be  brought  into  N-equi- 
librium  with  a  supply  of  proteid  which  is  considerably  less  than  the  amount 
destroyed  in  the  later  stages  of  starvation. 

In  experiments  on  dc^s  with  food  deficient  in  proteid  but  otherwise  suffi- 
cient, I.  Munk  and  Boeenheim  observed  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  week 
onward  various  severe  disorders  in  the  health,  which  finally  led  to  the  death  of 
the  animals  some  weeka  later.  According  to  this,  a  diet  poor  in  nitrogen  when 
taken  continuously  would  be  dangerous  even  if  N-equilibrium  were  established. 
The  experiments  of  Jagerroos  stand  squarely  opposed  to  this  view.  They  show 
that  a  dc^  can  live  much  longer  than  eight  weeks  on  such  a  food  without  exhibit- 
ing any  disturbance  to  the  health,  provided  he  receive  his  proteid  in  the  form 
of  fresh  raw  meat.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  earlier  experiments  it  was 
not  the  deficiency  of  nitrogen  itself,  but  the  unsuitable  character  of  the  food 
which  was  the  cause  of  sickness  and  death. 
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C.   HBTABOLISM  AFTER  QIGESTIOH  OP  FAT 

If  an  animal  be  given  as  much  fat  as  he  uses  from  his  own  body  in  fastiog, 
the  latter  is  entirely  replaced  by  the  fat  in  the  food.  This  will  appear  from  the 
followlDg  observations  on  the  dog  (Yoit)  : 


Emumm. 

Food  InK- 

Neicreced. 
t.  per  d«r. 

'Sjrffi?- 

g.  per  dw'- 

100  fat. 

6.0 
5.2 
5.4 
4.5 

Ill 
89 
98 

100 

08 
07 

"    2 

»  a  

When  the  supply  of  fat  is  considerably  greater  than  the  amount  of  fat 
destroyed  in  starvation,  its  metabolism  is  increased. 


■zmuDm. 

Food  log. 

g.  perdw- 

g  perd»,.  ' 

g.  perdv. 

350  fat. 

11.8 
5.7 

4.7 
7.7 

98 

loe 

lOS 
187 

"8      

At  the  same  time  the  total  metabolism  becomes  greater ;  in  No.  1,  table  B, 
it  amounts  to  1,209  Cal.,  in  No.  4,  to  1,780  Cal.  The  increase  is  forty  per 
cent.  Quite  similar  results  have  been  obtained  in  similar  experiments  by 
fiubner. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  experiments  by  Pettenkoffer 
and  Voit  on  the  total  metabolism  after  feeding  meat  and  fat : 


Fo 
N.  K. 

0.. 

M  excreted. 

FudHtrofHl, 

Total  mcUb- 

FM.ll. 

17.0 
17.0 
17.0 
51.0 
61.0 
51.0 
61.0 
51.0 
61.0 

ioo 
200 

JW 
80 
100 
100 
150 

20.4 
16.7 
17.8 
81.0 
49.5 
61.0 
47.7 
40.8 
49.5 

81 
75 
116 
24 
87 
61 
85 
18 
40 

1,542 
1,807 
1,689 
1,481 
1,888 

'•    8.... 

We  have  here  two  series  of  experiments  on  the  same  animal,  the  one  with 
17,  the  other  with  51  g.  N,  and  with  varying  quantities  of  fat  in  each  case. 
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In  the  first  the  destmctiou  of  fat  increases  slightly  with  the  amount  of  fat 
fed.  In  the  second  we  see  that  the  addition  of  30-150  g.  fat  to  1,500  g.  meat 
(51  g,  N)  increases  neither  the  fat  destruction  nor  the  total  metabolism. 
Metabolism,  therefore,  is  not  influenced  by  feeding  fat  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  that  it  is  by  feeding  prot«id. 

D.  HETA^OLISM  AFTER  mCESTIOH  OF  CARBOHTDRATES 

In  order  to  decide  to  what  extent  carbohydrates  fed  have  participated  in 
tbe  total  metabolism  it  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  merely  the  N  and  C  in 
the  excreta;  for  we  have  in  these  data  alone  no  means  of  telling  how  much 
C  belonging  to  the  nonnitrogenous  substances  came  from  carbohydrates  and 
bow  much  from  fat.  But  if  the  Oj  absorbed  in  the  same  period  be  determined 
bIm),  it  is  possible  to  decide  whether  the  nonnitrogenous  metabolism  has  been 
mainly  from  carbohydrates  or  mainly  from  fat. 

When  carbohydrates  alone  are  burned  the  ratio  between  the  volumes  of 
carbon  dioxide  excreted  and  oxygen  absorbed — i.  e.,  the  respiratory  quotient 
1-Tj-l— is  just  equal  to  1;  when  fat  alone  is  burned,  it  is  only  0.71.  The 
■mount  of  CO,-elimination  and  O^-absorption  corresponding  to  the  proteid 
destroyed  can  be  calculated  without  any  difficulty  from  the  N-excretion.  But 
a  certain  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  and  of  oxygen  absorbed  re- 
mains to  be  accounted  for  by  the  oxidation  of  fat  or  carbohydrate  or  both. 
Now  if  the  respiratory  quotient  is  high  (near  1)  we  know  that  carbohydrates 
baye  participated  to  a  great  extent,  but  if  it  is  low  (near  0.75)  we  know  that 
fat  has  entered  largely  into  the  metabolism. 

So  far  only  brief  experiments  performed  by  the  use  of  the  face  mask  have 
been  made  along  this  line.  Prom  these  it  may  be  gathered :  that  on  a  carbo- 
hydrate diet  the  respiratory  quotient  increases  over  that  found  in  fasting; 
tbat  the  carbohydrates,  therefore,  are  attacked  immediately  after  their  ab- 
sorption from  the  intestine;  and  that  in  part  at  least  they  take  the  place  of 
body  fat  in  the  general  metaboliBm. 

'From  these  experimental  facts  it  has  been  concluded  further,  that  the 
carbohydrates  fed  are  all  destroyed  before  the  body  fat,  and  also  before  the 
fat  in  the  food;  and  the  results  of  all  experiments  in  which  carbohydrates 
are  ingested  by  the  body  are  calculated  on  this  basis.  This  conclusion,  how- 
ever, is  not  fully  warranted  by  the  facts,  and  in  opposition  thereto  it  might 
be  urged,  among  other  things,  that  even  in  fasting  the  body  protects  its 
glycogen;  and  hence  this  carbohydrate  at  least  is  not  all  destroyed  before 
the  body  fat. 

The  matter  can  only  be  settled  positively  by  experiments  covering  a  long 
period  of  time,  in  which  either  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  or  the  amount 
of  heat  lost  from  the  body  shall  be  determined  directly.  Although  unfor- 
tnnately  we  have  no  experiments  of  this  kind,  still  in  the  ealorimetric  studies 
of  Atwatar  there  are  some  very  valuable  results  which  permit  us  to  take 
perfectly  definite  ground  with  regard  to  this  question  (cf.  page  94).  As 
m«itioned  before,  the  total  transformation  of  energy  in  these  experiments  was 
both  calculated  indirectly  from  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  food  and  ex- 
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creta,  and  determined  directly  from  calorimetric  measurement  of  the  beat 
given  off  by  the  subject  of  tbe  e^iperiment.  In  all  the  experiments  carbo- 
hydrates were  given  in  fairly  large  quantities  and  in  tbe  calculation  of  tbe 
beat  values  it  was  presumed,  in  conformity  with  tbe  current  view,  that  they 
were  burned  first.  Now  the  experiments  actually  show  a  very  close  agree- 
ment between  the  calculated  and  the  observed  heat  production.  Prom  which 
it  follows  that  the  theoretical  presumption  is  a  correct  one,  and  that  the  total 
quantity  of  carbohydrates  absorbed  is  burned  before  the  body  fat. 

Especiallj'  instructive  are  two  series  of  experiments  in  which  both  tbe  total 
calories  supplied  (2,490  and  2,489  respectively)  and  the  quantity  of  proteid 
were  the  same,  but  where  the  proportion  of  fat  to  carbohydrates  was  consider- 
ably different  in  the  two.  In  the  one  experiment  94.8  g.  fat  +  247.2  g.  carbo- 
hydrates were  administered,  in  the  other  40.3  g.  fat  +  376.2  g.  carbohydrates. 
Direct  calorimetric  determination  of  tbe  heat  production  yielded  in  the  first 
2.085  Cal.,  in  tbe  second  2,079  Cal.,  showing  that  the  ratio  of  carbohydrates  to 
fats  within  these  limits  at  least  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  organism. 

Let  us  see  now  in  which  direction  the  addition  of  carbohydrates  will 
influence  the  total  metabolism. 

Experiments  of  Pettenkoffer  and  Voit  along  this  line  gave  the  following 
results : 
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From  Experiments  1  and  2  it  appears  that  the  total  metabolism  after 
ingestion  of  carbohydrates  (and  a  little  fat)  is  not  greater  than  it  is  in 
starvation,  that  carbohydrates  therefore  can  completely  replace  the  fat  de- 
stroyed in  starvation.  From  tbe  series  with  500  g.  meat  (17  g.  N)  no  influ- 
ence of  the  carbohydrates  on  the  total  metabolism  is  indicated.  With  1,500 
g.  of  meat  addition  of  172  g.  carbohydrates  produces  only  a  slight  increase 
(less  than  ten  per  cent),  with  1,800  g.  meat,  379  g.  carbohydrates  produce 
no  increase  at  all. 

'  A  —  sign  means  that  («t  has  been  stored  in  the  body. 

'  1  g.  N  =  36.0  (36.98)  Cal.,  1  g.  fat  =  9.46  Cal.,  1  g.  carbohydrate  =  41  C«L 
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B.   S1THHARY  AKD  DISCUSSIOH 
It  appears  from  the  experimental  facts  brought  together  under  divisions 
Be  to  De,  that  the  ingestion  of  proteid  always  raises  metabolism  to  a  eon- 
aiderable  extent,  whereas  ingestion  of  fat  and  carbohydrates  either  produces 
no  increase,  or  at  most  only  a  slight  one. 

The  experiments  of  Pettenkoffer  and  Yoit,  from  which  these  conclusions 
are  drawn,  were  not  carried  out  in  a  continuous  series,  and  it  is  possible  that 
tbe  result  was  due  in  part  to  the  changed  condition  of  the  animal.  The  follow- 
ing series  by  Kubner  is,  therefore,  more  decisive,  because  the  experiments  came 
one  immediately  after  the  other: 
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In  fasting  (days  2,  4,  6  and  8}  the  average  metabolism  was  40.4  Cal.  per  kg. 
of  body-weight;  on  feeding  56.8  g.  N  it  was  44.8  Cal.  per  kg.;  with  167  g.  fat, 
40.9  Cal.;  and  with  411  g.  carbohydrate,  42.3  Cal.  The  percentage  increase  over 
tbe  fasting  metabolism  was  therefore  11.9  for  proteid,  1.2  for  fat,  and  4.2  for 
carbohydrate — although,  as  is  evident  from  the  table,  the  heat  value  of  the  food 
in  all  cases  was  almost  exactly  the  same. 

In  another  series  on  feeding  1,500  g.  meat  Rubner  found  an  increase  of 
24.3  per  cent  over  the  fasting  metabolism,  and  on  feeding  153  g.  lard  or  466  g. 
carbohydrates,  an  increase  of  5.1  per  cent. 

The  results  of  Fettenkoffer  and  Yoit  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  these 
more  recent  experiments. 

lo  explanation  of  the  fact  that  increasing  the  supply  of  food  produces, 
under  certain  circumstances,  an  increase  in  the  metabolism,  we  might  suppose 
either  that  the  greater  store  of  combustible  material  itself  induces  a  more 
extensive  combustion,  or  that  the  increase  of  total  metabolism  is  due  to  the 
work  of  digestion  or  to  muscular  movements,  etc.  The  matter  can  be  definitely 
settled  only  by  experiments  on  men  where  tbe  voluntary  movements  can  be 
controlled. 

Both  Magnns-Levy  and  Koraen  have  made  such  experiments  and  have 
shown  that  a  clearly  marked  increase  in  the  metabolism  of  the  resting  body 
makes  its  appearance  only  after  ingestion  of  proteid.  This  increase,  however, 
is  scarcely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  work  of  digestion,  but  is  rather  the  expression 
of  a  spenal  property  [what  Rubner  calls  "specific  dynamic  action" — Ed.] 
of  proteid  to  intensify  the  metabolism  independently  of  muscular  movements. 

Nevertheless,  it  should  not  be  asserted  that  the  work  of  digestion  causes 
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no  increase  of  combustion,  for  it  is' evident  that  the  contractions  of  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  walls  as  well  as  the  secretion  of  the  glands  represent  dissim- 
ilati?e  processes,  taking  place  with  the  liberation  of  kinetic  energy. 

The  negative  effect  of  fat  or  of  carbohydrates  on  the  total  metabolism  may 
be  explained  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  the  work  of  digesting  tbem  is  too 
small  to  produce  a  distinct  rise,  or  the  combustion  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
than  the  digestive  organs  is  correspondingly  reduced. 

But  this  would  apply  only  in  case  the  bodily  movements  were  snppressetl 
as  much  as  possible.  We  know  from  the  subjective  feeling  of  improved  capac- 
ity for  muscular  work  after  eating  and  from  an  increased  tonus  of  the  muscles 
resulting  from  the  mere  ingestion  of  food,  that  the  amount' of  metabolism 
may  well  be  increased  by  the  foods  named,  if  voluntary  movements  continue. 
It  is  evident,  however,  tiiat  such  an  increase  would  be  wholly  independent  of 
the  kind  of  food,  and  would  be  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  act  of 
ingestion. 

If  the  food  be  of  such  a  quality  or  quantity  as  to  make  unuaual  demands 
upon  the  organs,  the  work  of  digestion  may  cause  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
metabolism.  Thus  in  one  of  Rubner's  experiments  in  which  20-30  g.  bones 
were  fed,  the  metabolism  rose  ten  per  cent;  and  in  an  experiment  of  Uagnua- 
Levy  where  900-1,000  g.  of  bones  were  fed  the  absorption  of  oxygen  increased 
twenty-four  to  thirty-tbree  per  cent  during  the  first  six  hours.  Likewise  after 
administration  of  saline  purgatives,  Uering  and  Zuntz  observed  a  distinct  riae 
in  the  metabolism  due  to  increased  muscular  activity  of  the  intestine. 

F.   HBTABOLISH  AFTER  UrGESTIOH  OF  ALBUHOSES,  FATT7  ACIDS, 

GELATIH,  ALCOHOL,  ETC. 

Ifow  that  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  metabolism  after  ingestion 
of  each  of  the  three  principal  kinds  of  organic  foodstuffs,  we  shall  consider 
briefly  the  food  value  of  some  substances  closely  related  to  them,  which  either 
are  formed  in  the  course  of  digestion,  or  occur  more  or  less  commonly  in  our 
ordinary  articles  of  diet. 

1.  The  digestion  of  proteid  passes  through  a  number  of  different  stages 
(Chapter  VII).  It  will  be  of  interest  here  to  inquire  whether  the  substances 
representing  these  different  stages  are  themselves  all  of  equal  value  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  body. 

If,  with  a  constant  quantity  of  fat  and  carbohydrate,  an  animal  be  giv^i 
meat  on  one  day,  and  on  another  the  so-called  protoalbumose  formed  in  proteid 
digestion  so  that  in  both  cases  he  receives  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen,  the 
N'-excretion  and  the  iN-retention  exhibit  no  differences  whatever  in  the  two. 
This  albumose,  therefore,  possesses  the  same  food  value  as  proteid  (Blum). 
Heteroalbumose  and  peptone  behave  quite  differently.  They  have  the  power  to 
replace  proteid  to  a  certain  estent,  but  it  appears  that  they  cannot  maintain 
the  body  in  N-equilibrium.  The  reason  for  this  doubtless  is  that  certain  carbon 
nuclei  of  the  proteid  molecule  which  occur  in  protoalbumose  arc  wanting  in 
heteroalbumose  and  peptone.  Investigations  on  the  constitution  of  the  different 
products  of  proteid  digestion  have  shown  in  fact  that  the  groups  which  yield 
tyrosin  and  indol  do  not  occur  in  heteroalbumose.  Since,  apparently,  the  aro- 
matic groups  are  not  built  up  in  the  body,  we  can  readily  understand  why  hetero- 
albumose alone  does  not  have  the  full  food  value  of  proteid.  However,  we  are 
not  justified  in  concluding  from  this  that  a  part  of  the  proteid  ingested  becomes 
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of  less  vaine  in  the  process  of  digestion,  for  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  all  the 
digestive  products  taken  together  are  of  more  service  in  metabolism  than  are 
single  ones  eaten  alone. 

2.  On  few  physiological  questions  have  opinions  changed  so  much  as  on  the 
food  value  of  gelatin.  It  was  once  supposed  that  gelatin  is  the  most  important 
food  constituent  of  meat,  because  it  alone  could  be  dissolved.  Then  the  pendu- 
lum swung  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  it  was  claimed  that  gelatin  is  of  no 
food  value  whatever.  Continued  investigation  has  shown  that  both  views  were 
equally  overdrawn. 

Since  gelatin,  like  proteid,  is  not  completely  oxidised  in  the  body,  its  physio- 
logical heat  value  is  less  than  that  determined  directly  by  the  calorimeter.  One 
Sram  of  ash-free  gelatin  yields  to  the  body  3.834  Cal.— i.  e.,  21.2  Cal.  per  1  g.  of  K. 

Voit,  Oerum,  and  others  have  found  that  in  its  combustion  in  the  body 
gdatin  spares  proteid  to  a  considerable  extent,  acting  in  this  way  much  more 
powerfully  than  equal  quantities  of  fat  or  of  carbohydrates  (see  page  120). 
Gelatin  eumot  completely  replace  proteid.  partly  at  least  because  it  lacks  the 
tyrosin  and  indol  groups.  But  by  feeding  gelatin  the  supply  of  proteid  can 
be  reduced  considerably  without  disturbing  N-equilibrium.  Thus  by  feeding  a 
quantity  of  proteid-free  gelatin  sufficient  to  cover  one  hundred  and  one  per  cent 
of  the  daily  requirements  of  energy  Krummacher  found  that  the  proteid  destruc- 
tion was  reduced  by  about  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  amount  destroyed  in 
starvation. 

[Unrlin  has  recently  shown  that  when  the  full  calorific  requirements  of  the 
body  are  made  up  with  nonoitrogenous  foods  (of  which  a  large  percentage  is 
carbohydrates),  nitrogen  equilibrium  can  be  maintained  in  dogs  and  man,  if 
two-thirds  of  the  starvation  requirements  for  nitrogen  are  supplied  in  the  form 
of  gelatin  and  the  other  one-third  in  the  form  of  meat. 

Kaufhnann  also  has  made  a  most  beautiful  experiment  on  himself.  He  es- 
tablished nitrogen  equilibrium  on  a  diet  containing  43  Cal.  per  kilogram  with 
casein  as  the  source  of  proteid  nitrogen.  He  then  replaced  the  casein  with  a 
mixture  of  gelatin  and  certain  amino  acids,  tyrosin,  cystin,  and  tryptophan, 
which  are  lacking  in  the  gelatin.  The  mixture  contained  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  nitrograi  as  the  casein  and  was  distributed  as  follows :  Gelatin,  ninety- 
diree  per  cent;  tyrosin,  four  per  cent;  cystin,  two  per  cent;  and  tryptophan,  one 
per  cent.     Perfect  equilibrium  was  maintained  for  a  period  of  five  days. — Ed.] 

Oelatin  spares  fat  and  carbohydrate  as  well.  Thus  a  dog  fed  on  200  g.  of 
gelatin  loat  only  IB  g.  proteid  and  38  g.  fat  from  his  body  per  day,  while  on  the 
eighth  day  of  starvation  the  same  do^  lost  39  g.  proteid  and  102  g.  of  fat 

Gelatin  and  glutin-forming  substances  (which  behave  just  like  gelatin, 
Etzinger  and  Voit),  play  but  a  subordinate  part,  however,  in  the  normal  nutri- 
tion. They  occur  in  the  ordinary  articles  of  diet  in  relatively  small  quantities. 
and  to  this  extent  have  exactly  the  same  importance  as  an  equal  quantity  of 
proteid.  When  gelatin  is  fed  in  larger  quantities  to  an  animal,  he  soon  refuses 
to  eat.  It  must  then  be  given  forcibly  by  hand  and  soon  causes  indigestion. 
[Kauffmann  complains  of  great  languor  and  general  indisposition  for  work  dur- 
ing his  gelatin  experiment — effects  which  he  ascribes  to  the  lack  of  the  extractive 
substances  necessary  to  give  the  diet  the  proper  flavor  and  to  stimulate  the 
nervous  system. — En.] 

3.  Fat  is  split  up  in  digestion  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  (cf.  Chapter 
Vll).  The  former  when  fed  alone  have  exactly  the  same  effect  on  metabolism 
as  a  corresponding  quantity  of  fat.  I.  Hunk  placed  a  dog  in  N-equilihrium 
with  800  g.  meat  and  70  g.  fat.  Then  instead  of  the  fat  he  gave  the  fatty  acids 
derived  from  70  g.  of  fat:  the  animal  continued  in  N-equilibrium. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  glycerin,  which  oonatitutea  about  nine  per  cent  of 
fat  and  has  a  heat  value  per  gram  equal  to  about  half  that  of  fat,  can  be  burned 
in  the  body  and  can  spare  both  fat  and  proteid. 

4.  Cellulose,  which  forma  so  large  a  part  of  the  vegetable  foods,  is  acted 
upon  by  the  digestive  fluids  of  the  lower  animals  (snail,  Biedennann;  carp, 
Knauthe) ;  but  in  herbivorous  mammals  it  is  broken  up  only  by  the  fermenta- 
tive action  of  Bacteria,  the  end  products  being  carbon  dioxide,  marsh  gas,  butyric 
acid,  and  acetic  acid  (Tappeiner). 

It  may  be  regarded  as  established  that  cellulose  is  dissolved  to  some  extent 
also  in  the  intestine  of  man.  From  twenty-fiv^  to  sixty-three  per  cent  of  the 
cellulose  of  carrots,  celery,  cabbage  and  lettuce  is  decomposed  in  the  intestine. 
Cooking  appears  to  favor  its  solution.  The  cellulose  in  "  whole-wheat "  bread 
also  is  dissolved  in  considerable  quantity  (Hultgren  and  Landergren). 

Nitrogen  occurs  in  plants  in  a  niunber  of  nonproteid  compounds,  which  with 
the  exception  of  asparagin  (amino-succinic  acid)  appear  to  have  no  real  food 
value.  The  case  of  asparagin  is  not  without  its  practical  interest,  for  this  sub- 
stance is  a  rather  abundant  constituent  of  leguminose  seeds,  oatmeal  and  potatoes. 

6.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  alcohol  is  burned  in  the  body.  Of  the  total 
amount  absorbed  from  the  stomach  only  about  two  per  cent  is  eliminated  from 
the  body  unchanged;  the  rest  is  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water  (Atwater 
and  Benedict). 

If  alcohol  were  destroyed  in  the  body  without  protecting  other  substances 
from  destruction,  the  CO,-excretion  ought  of  course  t«  be  correspondingly  in- 
creased. But  this  is  not  the  case.  Experiments  by  Zunts  and  Berdee  and  by 
Geppert  show  that  a  dose  of  alcohol,  so  long  as  it  is  not  large  enough  to  intoxi- 
cate, produces  no  appreciable  increaee  in  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  and  only 
an  insignificant  increase,  if  any  at  all,  in  the  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide. — By 
means  of  experiments  in  which  the  total  metabolism  as  well  as  the  heat  loea 
were  determined  directly,  Atwater  and  Benedict  were  able  to  demonstrate  also 
that  alcohol  can  replace  the  nonnitrogenous  foodstuffs  to  the  full  extent  of  ita 
heat  value.— Replacing  a  certain  quantity  of  fat  by  an  isodynamic  quantity  of 
alcohol  produces  at  first  a  distinct  increase  in  the  destruction  of  proteid.  If 
the  experiments  were  interrupted  at  this  time,  the  result  naturally  would  indi- 
cate that  alcohol  does  not  save  proteid,  but  rather  intensifies  its  decomposition. 
If,  however,  the  experiments  be  continued,  the  destruction  of  proteid  falls  again 
and  comes  back  to  the  original  level.  The  body  therefore  must  become  accus- 
tomed to  alcohol,  before  the  latter  can  exercise  ita  proteid-sparing  power  (Neu- 
mann, Clopatt). 

But  alcohol  cannot  play  any  considerable  part  in  the  normal  nutrition  of 
man.  The  quantity  which  one  unaccustomed  to  its  use  can  drink  without  symp- 
toms of  intoxication  is  very  small — only  16-25  g.  With  a  heat  value  of  7  Gal. 
per  g.,  this  would  amount  to  113-175  Cal. — that  is,  estimating  the  requirements 
of  metabolism  at  2,500  Cal.,  4.5-7  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  might  be  supplied 
in  the  form  of  alcohol.  Only  in  very  exceptional  cases  can  alcohol  be  of  any 
practical  importance  as  a  foodstuff.  In  diseases  accompanied  by  reduced  powers 
of  digestion,  it  appears  to  be  of  great  service  as  a  direct  food,  quite  independently 
of  its  effect  upon  the  nervous  system. 

§  5.    INFLUENCE   OF  MUSCULAR  WORE  OH  METABOLISM 

It  was  apparent  from  Lavoisier's  original  experiments  on  the  respiratory 
exchange  that  combustion  is  increased  by  muscular  work,  and  iavestigations 
carried  out  since  that  time  have  established  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt. 
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When  Liebig,  vith  much  greater  clearness  than  had  been  attained  up  to 
his  time,  had  made  out  the  chemical  composition  of  foods  and  of  the  tissues 
of  the  dead  body,  he  set  himself  the  task  of  determining  what  foodstuffs  are 
consumed  in  the  work  of  the  body  and  what  significance  in  general  the 
different  groups  of  organic  foodstuffs  have  for  metabolism. 

Since  organisms  are  distinguished  chemically  by  the  fact  that  they  con- 
tain proteid,  he  assumed  that  the  activity  of  the  body  and  especially  of  the 
muscles  takes  place  at  the  exp^ise  of  the  living  protoplasm,  and  that  this 
in  tnm  is  built  up  from  the  proteid  in  the  food.  The  nonnitrogenous  sub- 
stances, he  said,  are  used  in  the  formation  of  heat  in  the  body  by  direct 
oxidation,  and  thus  by  taking  possession  of  the  oxygen  they  protect  proteid 
from  its  harmful  effects.  On  this  basis  the  organic  foodstuffs  were  classified 
as  /issue  forming  or  plastic,  and  heat  forming  or  respiratory. 

The  second  proposition  of  this  hypothesis  can  be  disposed  of  immediately. 
Experiment  has  shown  definitely  that  decomposition  of  nonnitrogenous  food- 
stufb  ia  not  inaugurated  by  oxygen  but  by  the  activity  of  the  tissues.  The 
dependence  of  heat  production  upon  the  nervous  system  is  evidence  of  this  fact 
(cf.  Chapter  XIV). 

If  this  view  that  bodily  work  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  living 
fiubetance  of  the  muscles,  were  correct,  one  would  expect  that  work  would 
be  accompanied  by  an  increased  output  of  nitrogen.  But  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  experiments  made  to  test  this  point  either  no  increase  or  only  a  very 
slight  one  is  found  on  working  days. 

The  following  experiments  by  Voit  on  the  dog  will  serve  as  an  illustration: 


K  iDgotad,  g.  per  dmy. 


Nexoreted.  g.  per  day. 


1.  Dog, 
9.  Dog. 


running 

retting 
running 

running 


The  same  result  was  obtained  by  Pettenkoffer  and  Voit  in  their  experiments 
on  man.  The  subject  was  required  to  turn  a  wheel  with  a  crank — a  kind  of  work 
to  which  he  was  accustomed — the  wheel  being  so  loaded  as  to  demand  about  the 
amme  expenditure  of  energy  as  hie  customary  work  demanded.  He  worked  nine 
bonrs  of  the  twenty-four.  Fasting  and  resting,  he  gave  off  12.3-12.5  g.  N; 
fnating  and  working,  11.7  g.  On  a  moderate  diet  at  rest,  be  eliminated  16.5- 
17.4  g.  N  and  at  work  17.0-17.4  g.  N.  Here  likewise  there  is  no  increase  in  the 
daily  excretion  of  nitrogen  due  to  work. 

Fick  and  Wislicenus  made  a  very  important  experiment  on  themselves. 
They  ascended  the  Faulhom  in  Switzerland,  a  mountain  which  has  an  altitude 
of  1,956  meters  above  the  lake  at  its  base.  Seventeen  hours  before  the  ascent 
tb^  ate  their  last  nitrogenous  meal;  the  ascent  itself  lasted  six  hours,  and  seven 
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hours  later  they  ate  the  first  nitiogenous  food  after  the  esperiment.  The  urine 
was  collected  from  the  begitmiiig  of  the  sscent  until  seven  hours  after  ita  con- 
clusion, and  was  asalyied  for  nitrogen.  Pick's  urine  contained  5.74  g.  X  and 
that  of  Wislicenus  5.55  g,,  representing  a  work  equivalent,  calculated  from  the 
heat  value  of  the  proteid  burned,  of  63,378  and  62,280  kilogram-meters  respec- 
tively. Fick's  weight  was  66  kg.  and  Wislicenus's  was  76  kg.;  hence  the  amount 
of  external  work  actually  done  in  lifting  their  bodies  1,966  meters  was  129,096 
and  148,656  kg.  m.  respectively.  The  work  done  at  the  expense  of  proteid  there- 
fore could  not  have  been  more  than  one-half  that  expended  merely  in  lifting  their 
bodies,  not  taking  into  account  the  work  of  the  heart,  of  the  respiratory  muscles 
and  of  the  other  musclee  constantly  in  use  in  maintaining  equilibrium. 

But  it  might  be  ar^ed  that  the  increafled  excretion  of  nitrogen  corre- 
sponding to  the  work  of  a  given  day  would  be  eliminated  from  the  body  the 
following  day.  This  idea,  first  expressed  by  Liebig,  was  tested  by  Argutinsky 
and  Kmmmacher  on  themselves,  and  was  reported  by  them  to  be  correct. 
The  force  of  their  experiments  is  considerably  diminished,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  neither  of  the  authors  was  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  during  the 
resting  days,  and  that  their  food  was  much  too  poor  in  absolute  quantity  of 
nutrient  substances. 

Moreover.  Erummacher  himself  has  shown  elsewhere  that  when  plenty  of 
energy  is  supplied,  the  increased  output  of  nitrogen  on  the  day  following  work 
is  quite  insignificant.  Thus  a  man  engaged  in  hard  labor  received  daily  89.3  g. 
proteid  (=  14.3  g.  nitrogen),  175  g.  fat,  and  903  g.  carbohydrate  (=  5,701  Cal.). 
During  rest  while  on  this  diet,  he  excreted  on  the  average  13.46  g.  N  in  the  urine 
and  fieces.  Then  followed  a  workday  on  which  he  did  402,000  kg.  m.  of  external 
work,  and  excreted  14.05  g.  U.  The  output  on  the  two  following  rest  days  was 
13.70  and  13.47  g.  N  respectively.  Only  on  the  first  of  the  two  was  there  any 
increase  over  the  elimination  previous  to  the  workday,  and  then  it  was  only  0.24 
g.  N.  This  experiment  also  shows  in  a  particularly  beautiful  way  that  muscular 
work  is  not  done  at  the  expanse  of  proteid  when  a  sufficient  supply  of  nonnitro- 
genous  food  is  given.  The  external  work  of  the  one  day  was  equivalent  to  945 
Cal.,  whereas  the  total  metabolism  of  proteid  on  the  workda.v  plus  the  excess 
on  the  day  following  (14.05  g.  N-|-0.24  g.  N^90  g.  proteid)  was  equivalent 
to  only  364  Cal. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  proteid  cannot  serve  as  the  souty%  of 
muscular  energy.  For  in  extreme  cases  when  there  is  no  fat  and  no  carbo- 
hydrate at  the  disposal  of  the  body,  if  muscular  work  is  done,  it  can  only 
be  at  the  expense  of  proteid. 

Pfliiger  fed  a  large  dog  for  a  long  time  on  nothing  but  meat  which  contained 
as  little  fat  and  carbohydrate  as  possible.  The  dog  was  already  very  lean  before 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  so  that  there  was  no  stored  fat  and  ^cogen 
to  draw  upon.  From  time  to  time  he  was  compelled  to  do  severe  work  varying 
in  amount  from  73,072  kg.  m.  to  109,608  kg.  m.,  and  since  the  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrate in  the  food  were  far  from  sufficient  to  produce  this  amount  of  energy, 
the  work  must  have  been  done  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  proteid. 

It  is  perfectly  easy  to  show  that  the  nonnttrogenous  foodstuffs  furnish 
energy  for  muscular  work.     The  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide  rises  almost 
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immediately  as  eoon  as  work  begins  and  has  been  known  to  increase  from 
27  to  131  g.  per  hour.  There  is  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  excretion 
of  N,  as  we  hava  seen,  hence  this  excess  of  CO,  must  represent  an  increased 
oxidation  of  nonuitrogenouB  food. 

In  the  experiments  of  Pettenkoffer  and  Voit  on  men,  the  daily  amount  of 
fat  destroyed  in  fasting  rose  171  g.  as  the  result  of  work,  and  upon  an 
ordinary  diet  it  rose  101  g.  The  experiments  of  Atwater  have  yielded  similar 
results.  In  one  of  hie  subjects  the  total  metabolism  during  rest  amounted 
to  8,357  Cal..  of  which  4S9  came  from  proteid,  and  1,928  came  from  non- 
nitrogenous  food.  With  severe  muscular  work  the  metabolism  rose  to  the 
mean  value  of  S,119  Cal,,  of  which  463  came  from  proteld,  and  4,657  from 
nonnitrogenous  food. 

By  parallel  experiments,  in  which  on  the  one  hand  chiefly  fat,  and  on  the 
other  chiefly  carbohydrates  were  fed,  Zuntz  has  shown  very  definitely  that  the 
muscles  can  use  one  kind  of  nonnitrogenous  food  as  well  as  the  other.  The  same 
appears  also  from  Atwater's  experiments. 

We  can  say,  therefore,  that  the  muscles  are  able  to  perform  their  work  at 
the  expense  of  all  three  classes  of  organic  foodstu^s,  that  they  prefer  the 
nonnitrogenous  substances,  and,  as  it  appears,  they  draw  upon  the  carbohy- 
drates first.  Thus  the  one  group  or  the  other  is  utilized  according  to  the 
kind  of  food  eaten.  The  specifically  caiTiivorous  animals  perform  their  mus- 
cular work  at  the  expense  o/  proteid  and  fat;  the  herbivorous  animals,  espe- 
cially our  domesticated  farm  animals,  at  the  expense  of  carbohydrates,  and 
in  view  of  the  large  quantity  of  carbohydrates  eaten  by  man  the  latter  is 
probably  true  of  the  huipan  body  also. 

It  is  of  special  importance  for  the  physiology  of  general  metabolism  as 
well  as  for  the  physiology  of  the  muscle  itself,  to  determine  how  large  a  part 
of  the  increased  transformation  of  energy  accompanying  muscular  activity 
takes  the  form  of  external  work. 

For  this  purpose  the  respiratory  exchange  has  been  determined  both  during 
rest  and  while  an  accurately  measured  quantity  of  work  was  being  performed. 
Subtraction  of  the  carbon  dioxide  excretion  and  the  oxygen  absorption  during 
rest,  from  the  corresponding  factors  during  work,  shows  an  absolute  increase 
which  represents  the  known  quantity  of  external  work.  In  this  way  one  con 
readily  obtain  the  amount  of  metabolism  which  1  kg.  m,  of  work  represents  and 
these  figures  can  be  reduced  to  heat  equivalents. 

Such  determinations  have  been  made  in  Zuntz's  laboratory  in  Berlin,  and 
it  baa  been  found  that  the  dog  uses  0,007-0.0077  Cal.  to  do  1  kg.  m.  of 
external  work  and  the  horse  0.0069  Cal.  at  the  same  kind  of  work  {walking 
nphill).  And  since  theoretically  1  kg.  m.  =  0.00235  Cal.,  or  435  kg.  m.  =  1 
Cal.,  we  conclude  that  in  these  animals  about  one-third  of  the  actual  energy 
developed  in  muscular  work  appears  as  efTective  external  work.  In  man  the 
heat  equivalent  of  1  kg.  m,  of  work  with  the  lower  extremities  (mountain 
climbing)  is  about  the  same,  namely  0.0073  Cal.;  so  that  one-third  of  the 
total  energy  developed  in  our  own  muscles  also  is  utilized  as  external  work. 

Even  the  slightest  muscular  movements  influence  the  metabolism  per- 
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ceptibly,  and  if  one  wishes  wholly  to  exclude  this  effect  it  is  necessary  vol- 
untarily to  suppress  all  muscular  movements  and  tensions.  Under  such 
circumstances,  that  is,  lying  as  quietly  as  possible,  Johansson  found  the 
COi-ejcretion  in  himself  to  be  about  SO  g.  per  hour.  Ordinarily  while  awake 
we  never  observe  muscular  rest  so  complete  as  this,  and  hence  when  Johansson 
merely  lay  resting  in  bed  without  special  effort  to  suppress  muscular  move- 
ments, his  CO,-excretion  rose  to  25  g.  per  hour.  In  general  we  may  say  that 
the  respiratory  exchange  in  a  man  not  doing  any  real  physical  labor,  and  yet 
not  in  absolute  rest,  is  about  forty  per  cent  greater  than  in  sleep. 


§6.    INFLITENCE  OF  THE  SURROtnTDDrG  TEHPERATURE  OH 
KETABOLISM 

The  cold-blooded  and  warm-blooded  animals  react  very  differently  toward 
changes  in  temperature.  Whereas  in  the  latter  the  respiratory  exchange,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  relative  expression  of  the  total  metabolism,  rises  when  the 
temperature  falls,  and  falls  when  the  temperature  rises,  in  the  former  the 
respiratory  exchange  varies  directly  with  the  external  temperature.  The  fol- 
lowing experimental  results,  after  H.  Schultz,  may  he  given  as  an  example 
of  the  reaction  of  cold-blooded  animals : 


COi-ontput  per  kg.  per  hour. 

1.0-1.6 

6.4 

14.6-15.4 

26.&-a5.3 

88.5-88.5 

84.0 

O.OOS-0.015 

0.067 
0.060-0.085 
0.150-0.171 
0.550-0.670 

0.089 

It  was  first  established  by  experiments  from  Ffluger's  laboratory  that  when 
the  external  temperature  declines  the  metabolism  of  warm-blooded  animals 
increases  over  that  characteristic  of  a  medium  temperature.  By  increasing 
the  heat  production  the  body  protects  itself  against  the  heat  loss  occasioned 
by  the  cooling.  Conversely,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  rise  of  the 
body  temperature  also  produces  an  increase  in  metabolism;  which  shows  that 
the  energy  of  the  oxidation  processes  in  the  warm-blooded  also  as  well  as  in  the 
cold-blooded  animals  increases  with  the  temperature  of  the  organs.  There  is 
here  a  fundamental  agreement  in  the  basal  properties  of  living  tissues  in  all 
animals.  The  increase  of  metabolism  accompanying  a  decline  in  the  external 
temperature  is  to  be  considered  as  a  later  acquirement  on  the  part  of  warm- 
blooded animals — as  something  in  fact  which  has  been  gradually  evolved  in 
the  special  interest  of  a  constant  temperature  (Pfluger). 

How  exact  this  adjustment  of  metabolism  to  external  temperature  may  be 
has  been  most  beautifully  shown  by  Rubner,  as  for  example,  in  the  following 
experiment  on  the  dog: 
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The  folio-wing  experiment  on  a  grown  guinea  pig  fasting,  is  given  as  an 
example  of  the  rise  in  metabolism  appearing  with  a  higher  body  temperature: 
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The  influence  of  food  on  the  metabolism  at  different  external  temperatures 
is  a  matter  of  great  interest.  The  following  experiment  of  feeding  a  small 
dog  with  different  quantities  of  meat  is  one  of  the  many  published  by  Rubner 
on  this  subject. 
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Prom  this  and  other  experiments  of  the  same  purport  we  team  that  with 
■  sufficiently  large  supply  of  meat  the  metabolism  becomes  almost  independent 
of  the  external  temperature  (experiment  with  330  g.  meat),  while  with  a 
supply  which  is  too  low  to  furnish  the  calorific  energy  necessary  even  at  a 
high  temperature,  the  effect  of  the  external  temperature  is  felt  to  the  full 
extent.  This,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  shows  that  the  ingestion  of  pro- 
teid  beyond  a  certain  limit  increases  the  metabolism  both  at  a  high  and  at  a 
low  temperature.  If  the  heat  production  obtained  in  this  way  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  requirements  of  the  body  even  at  a  low  temperature,  a 
fall  in  the  temperature  will  have  no  power  of  itself  to  produce  a  further  rise 
of  metabolism.  But  if  the  rise  due  to  proteid  is  not  sufficient,  a  fall  in  the 
tefflperature  will  force  the  metabolism  up,  though  to  a  less  degree  than  when 
no  proteid  had  been  fed. 
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The  alterations  of  metabolism  in  the  service  of  heat  regulation  do  not 
make  their  appearance,  if  the  influence  of  the  centra)  nervous  system  on  the 
muscles  be  terminated  either  by  curare  poisoning  or  by  section  of  the  spinal 
cord  at  a  high  level.  This  is  shown  by  the  foUowiug  experiment  of  Velton 
on  a  curarized  rabbit. 
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These  facts  naturally  suggest  that  under  normal  circumstances  the  rise 
in  metabolism  here  being  considered  is  due  to  muscular  activity  called  out 
by  the  central  nervous  system,  and  this  is  very  generally  assumed  to  be  the 
case.  But  a  question  arises  as  to  whether  gross,  plainly  visible  muscular 
movements  necessarily  occur. 

In  small  animals,  such  as  mice,  the  bodily  movements  become  verj  active 
when  the  ext«mal  temperature  is  greatly  lowered.  In  dogs,  on  the  other  hand, 
Rubner  never  observed  any  movements  which  were  directly  occasioned  by  the 
heat  or  cold,  although  he  emphasizes  the  statement  that  at  the  upper  and  lower 
extremes  of  temperature  marked  unrest  was  at  times  to  be  observed. 

In  the  present  writer's  opinion,  it  is  very  difficult  or  probably  impossible  to 
solve  the  question  of  the  part  taken  by  the  muscles  in  the  heat  regulation  by 
experiments  on  animals,  for  there  must  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  muscular 
tension  and  the  like  which  can  scarcely  be  estimated  with  any  accuracy,  although 
the  metabolism  may  be  very  considerably  increased  by  them.  Thus  in  experi- 
ments by  Johansson,  the  CO,-elimination  in  an  ordinary  resting  condition,  lying 
in  bed,  was  twenty  to  thirty-one  per  cent  more  than  when  great  care  was  taken 
to  observe  absolute  muscular  rest.  Hence  in  order  to  exclude  muscular  move- 
ments altogether,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  carry  out  the  experiments  on  per- 
sons who  are  willing  and  able  to  enforce  the  desired  state  of  relaxation  of  their 
own  bodies. 

From  the  experiments  of  Loewy  it  appears  that  within  a  period  of  one  and 
one-quarter  to  one  and  one-half  hours  the  respiratory  exchange  does  not  al- 
ways increase,  even  though  the  temperature  fall  considerably.  But  whenever 
an  increase  did  occur,  if  the  experiment  was  being  performed  on  an  intelligent 
individual  intrusted  with  the  regulation  of  his  own  respiration,  shivering  or 
increased  tone  of  the  muscles  was  distinctly  evident.  By  maintaining  com- 
plete rest  for  one  and  one-half  hours  Johansson  was  unahle  to  secure  any 
evident  influence  of  external  temperature  upon  the  excretion  of  carbon  diox- 
ide, although  the  body  was  naked  and  the  temperature  varied  from  U"  to 
22°  C,  Under  Rubner's  direction,  experiments  continued  from  four  to  six 
hours  gave,  on  the  whole,  similar  results. 

One  is  likely  to  conclude  from  these  experimental  facts  that  when  mua- 
eular  movements  are  voluntarily  suppressed,  the  production  of  heat  in  man 
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is  for  a  time  independent  of  the  external  temperature.  But  since,  as  Voit 
shoved  most  clearly,  the  human  body  does  undoubtedly  react  against  the 
influence  of  a  falling  temperature  by  a  more  active  production  of  heat,  the 
conclusion  we  are  to  draw  from  the  experiments  just  mentioned  is  rather 
that  visible  muscular  movements  constitute  the  real  cause  of  increased 
metabolism. 


§7.    HETABOLISH  IN  AmUALS  OF  DIFFEREITT   SIZE 

It  is  evident  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  total  metabolism  must 
Taiy  with  the  mass  of  the  body.  But  if,  in  animals  of  different  size  the 
metabolism  be  calculated  according  to  the  unit  of  weight,  it  proves  to  be 
relaiively  greater  in  small  animals  than  in  large  ones. 

This  proposition  may  best  be  tested  on  fasting  animals  because  the  metab- 
olism in  them  is  constant,  not  being  influenced  by  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
food.  The  following  table,  with  the  exception  of  experiment  number  one,  is 
compiled  from  Rubner: 


Futd*7& 

W<rtght.kB. 

ATcrua  of  faat  dajs 
pet-  kg.  of  weight. 

CaloHei. 

N^or. 

PMDieuib. 

W- 

r«!S;S. 

»~.l.  Hu 

"  4     ■'     

"5.    -     

"6.    "    

"7.    "     

"  a   "   

"  ».  Rabbit 

- 10.       "      

"  11.  Guinea  pig. 

3-5 

6.10 

1-8 

4,8.B 

1,8 

3.3 

1.3,6 

1.8.8 

4,5 

8-8 

64.0 
30.4 
38.7 
19.3 
17.7 
11.0 
6.S 
8.1 
2.9 

a.i 

0.66 

0.30 
0.17 
0.26 
0.17 
0.81 
0.14 
0.85 
0.59 
0.68 
0.51 
0.64 

S.81 
3.28 
3.51 
4.24 
8.M 
6.74 
5.51 
7.46 
4.00 
4.78 
13.68 

31.3 
85.8 
39,7 
44.4 
45.0 
58.B 
60.« 
86.3 
52.3 
57.9 
145. S 

906 
997 
1,069 
1.185 
1.040 
1,109 
1,054 
1,091 
815' 
740 
1,341 

It  is  fairly  evident  that  some  variations  between  the  different  species  of  ani- 
mals occur,  probably  because  the  covering  of  the  body  and  some  other  bodily 
characters  are  not  the  same  in  all  species.  With  this  exception,  however,  the 
table  shows  a  very  uniform  relationship,  the  cause  of  which  will  be  apparent  from 
the  followinii;  considerations. 

The  smaller  an  animal  is,  the  greater  is  its  superficial  area  in  proportion  to 
its  volume  and  weight.  Suppose  we  have  two  balls,  the  one.  A,  2  cm.,  the  other,  B, 
*  cm.  in  diameter,  the  surface  of  A  is  then  12.56  sq.  cm.,  that  of  B  50.24  sq.  cm.; 
their  volumes  are  4.18  and  33.49  cc.  respectively.  In  the  smaller  ball  the  ratio 
of  volume  to  surface  is  as  1:3,  in  the  larger  as  1:1.5.  Now  the  animal  body 
loses  its  heat  very  lai^ly  (about  four-fifths)  through  the  shin,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  thus  given  off  is  evidently  proportional  to  the  shin  surface.  In 
order  that  the  temperature  may  remain  constant,  the  production  of  heat — 1.  e., 
the  metabolism — must  also  be  proportional  to  the  skin  surface.     If,  therefore. 
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a  large  and  a  small,  varm-blooded  animal  with  fur  of  the  same  thicknese  are  to 
have  the  same  bodilj  temperature  in  the  same  atmospheric  temperature,  the 
small  animal  must  produce  more  heat  in  proportion  to  Its  weight  than  the  lar^ 
one — i.  e.,  the  metabolism  per  kilogram  of  weight  must  be  greater  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  (C.  Bergmann). 

In  the  experimratal  proof  of  this  relationship  which  Rubner  furnished  later 
(above  table  numbers  2-8),  he  measured  the  superficial  area  of  the  body  and 
calculated  the  metabolism  per  square  meter  of  the  surface.  It  proved  to  be 
the  same  for  all  the  dogs  regardless  of  size  (last  column  of  the  table).  The  same 
relationship  is  demonstrable  also  for  animals  on  food. 

That  the  growing  organism  has  a  greater  metabolism  per  kilogram  of 
weight  than  has  the  adult,  is  evident  from  the  mere  difference  in  size.  But 
experiment  shows  further  that  when  calculated  per  square  meter  of  surface,' 
the  metabolism  in  younger  individuals  is  higher  than  in  older  ones ;  in  other 
words,  the  metabolism  is  influenced  by  something  peculiar  to  the  young  body, 
which  serves  to  keep  it  at  a  higher  pitch. 

The  following  table  contains  a  number  of  observations  by  Magnus-Levy 
and  Falk  in  support  of  this  statement.  They  were  made  on  individuals  who 
had  not  eaten  for  some  time  and  who  were  resting  quietly,  lying  down. 
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13  

10 

14 

la. 6 

18  6 

17-40 
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The  few  direct  observations  which  we  have  on  the  total  metabolism  of 
growing  children  give  the  same  result,  as  will  he  seen  from  the  following 
summary : 

'  The  following  formula  devised  by  Heeh  is  used  in  calculating  the  superficial  area  of 
the  body  from  its  weight:  A-c  VW',  where  W  ia  the  wdght  in  grama  and  c  is  a  constant 
empirically  determined  for  each  animal  speriee.  This  constant  varies  somewhat  with  age, 
and  for  man  it  has  a  mean  value  of  12.3,  for  the  dog,  11.2,  for  Um  rabtnt,  12.0,  for  the  rat, 
9.1,  and  for  the  guinea  pig,  8.9. 
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The  results  of  Camerer  and  others  on  the  amount  of  food  taken  by  cbii- 
drea  of  different  ages  give  exactly  the  same  result.  We  give  here  only  the 
figures  obtained  by  Camerer. 
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In  infancy,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  metaholism  per  kilogram  of  weight 
proves  to  be  much  higher  than  in  adult  life;  but  calculated  per  unit  of 
surface  of  the  body  it  is  decidedly  less  than  in  children  somewhat  older 
(cf.  the  following  table).  This  is  probably  connected  with  the  fact  that 
the  new-born  child  sleeps  most  of  the  time  and  the  tonus  of  its  muscles  is  but 
slightly  developed. 
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In  old  age  the  metaboliGm  estimated  by  the  square  meter  of  Burface  is 
appreciably  less  than  in  middle  life.  While  the  CO,-excretion  in  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty-two  and  fifty-six  was  found  to  be  11.16  g.  per  square 
meter  per  hour,  between  the  ages  of  seventy  and  seventy-seven  years  it  was 
only  9.18  g. ;  for  women  between  the  agee  of  seventeen  and  forty  it  was  found 
to  be  11.75  g.,  between  the  ages  of  seventy-one  and  eighty-six,  9.79  g.  (Magnus- 
Levy  and  Falk).  The  results  of  Ekholm  on  metabolism  in  the  aged  agree 
perfectly  with  these.  This  author  found  the  mean  of  ten  experiments  on  in- 
dividuals between  sixty-eight  and  eighty-one  years  of  age  to  be  90S  Cal,  per 
square  meter  of  body  surface  per  day,  while  in  resting  men  of  middle  age 
it  amounts  to  1,071  Cal. 

We  can  say,  therefore,  that  the  age  of  the  individval  is  one  of  the  factors 
determining  the  intensity  of  metabolism,  it  being  greater  per  square  meter  of 
body  surface  during  the  period  of  growth  (with  the  exception  of  infancy) 
than  in  middle  life,  and  greater  in  middle  life  than  in  old  age. 


§8.    RETEHTIOU  OF   PROTEID  11?  THE   BODY 

In  our  study  of  the  decomposition  of  proteid  in  the  body,  supplied  with 
meat  alone,  we  found  that  but  a  few  days  elapse  before  the  body  places  itself 
in  N-equilibrium.  The  retention  of  proteid  with  such  a  diet  continues  there- 
fore for  only  a  short  time  and  cannot  reach  any  considerable  amount.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  "  flesh  "  which  Voit  was  able  to  lay-on  in  dogs  kept  on  a 
pnre  meat  diet  was  1,365  g.  (=  46.5  g.  N).  On  the  average  he  was  unable 
to  bring  about  a  deposit  of  more  than  500  g.  (^  17  g.  N).  With  meat  alone 
one  may  keep  an  animal  in  a  uniform  condition  of  proteid  nutrition  which 
has  been  attained  previously  in  some  other  way,  but  once  it  is  lost  he  cannot 
restore  this  condition  with  an  exclusively  proteid  diet,  nor  bring  about  a 
"  deposit  of  flesh." 

Prom  his  experiments  on  an  exclusive  meat  diet  Voit  drew  the  further 
conclusion  that  under  circumstances  otherwise  the  same,  proteid  is  stored  to 
a  greater  extent  and  for  a  longer  time  before  N-equilibrium  sets  in,  if  the 
animal  be  already  fat  than  if  he  be  lean.  In  other  words,  the  fat  already 
deposited  in  the  body  saves  the  proteid  fed  from  being  destroyed  and  thereby 
permits  a  greater  retention. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  N-output  equals  the  N-intalce  even  with  a 
mixed  diet  composed  of  proteid  and  nonnitrogenous  substances.  But  the 
destruction  of  proteid  is  reduced  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  presence  of  these 
N-free  substances;  hence  we  might  expect  that  a  more  extensive  storage  of 
proteid  continuing  for  a  longer  time  could  be  brought  about  by  feeding  non- 
nitrogenous  substances  with  proteid. 

Toil's  many  experiments  with  such  combinations  show  this  to  be  true.  It 
is  evident  from  these  same  experiments,  however,  that  the  saving  of  "  flesh  "  ia 
not  much  greater  with  a  rich  supply  of  meat  than  with  a  small  supply.  With 
2,000  g.  of  meat  and  250  g.  of  fat  the  daily  sparing  was  186  g. ;  with  1,000  g. 
meat  end  300  g.  fat  it  was  167  g..  while  with  1,800  g.  meat  and  250  g.  fat  it 
was  140  g.,  and  with  1,500  g.  meat  and  150  g.  fat,  only  70  g.    It  ia  impoaeible  to 
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fonnnlate  any  definite  law  from  these  experiments,  but  they  appear  to  indicate 
that  a  lar^  daily  sparing  of  proteid  depends  not  only  upon  the  absolute  quan- 
tity of  meat,  but  is  best  attained  when  the  supply  of  fat  in  proportion  to  the 
supply  of  meat  is  relatively  large. 

Bat  we  are  concerned  not  so  much  with  the  conditions  for  a  large  daily 
deposit  of  proteid,  as  with  those  which  insure  a  large  aggregate  deposit.  It 
ma;  veil  iie  that  with  a  certain  combination  of  meat  and  fat  the  daily 
deposit  of  proteid  would  be  high,  but  would  continue  for  only  a  few  days; 
while  with  another  combination  the  deposit  per  day  would  be  less  but  would 
hold  out  longer,  bo  that  the  total  deposit  would  be  greater  in  this  case  than 
in  the  first  before  N-equilibrium  sets  in. 

It  appears  in  fact  from  Volt's  observations  that  it  is  not  the  greatest  supply 
of  proteid  which  brings  about  the  greatest  total  deposit.  With  1,800  g.  of  meat 
end  250  g.  of  fat  N-equilibrium  appeared  in  one  case  after  seven  days,  and  in 
this  time  there  was  a  total  retention  of  854  g.  of  "  flesh  " ;  with  the  same  animal 
on  500  g.  meat  and  350  g.  fat,  N-equilibrium  did  not  appear  within  thirty-two 
days,  but  during  this  time  not  less  than  1,794  g.  "flesh"  was  laid  on.  With 
this  combination  the  storage  of  proteid  was  very  evenly  distributed  over  the 
entire  period:  in  the  first  twelve  days  the  mean  daily  deposit  was  71  g.,  in  the 
following  ten  days  42  g.,  and  in  the  last  ten  days  52  g. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  total  deposit  of  proteid  in  the  body,  just 
as  for  the  largest  daily  deposit,  it  appears  to  be  best,  therefore,  to  give  a  rela- 
tively large  quantity  of  fat  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  meat.  It  is 
evident,  of  course,  that  the  supply  of  proteid  must  not  fall  below  a  certain 
limit. 

The  carbohydrates  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  retention  of  proteid  as 
does  fat,  with  the  exception  only  that  their  proteid- sparing  power  is  much 
greater  than  isodynamic  quantities  of  fat. 

This  superiority  of  carbohydrates  is  shown  in  a  very  suggestive  way  by  the 
experiments  of  Landergren.  He  gave  an  adult  man  an  almost  N-free  diet,  con- 
sisting (after  deduction  of  the  loss  by  fawes)  of  1.6  g.  proteid,  738  g.  carbo- 
hydrate, and  17  g.  alcohol,  yielding  altogether  45.2  Cal.  per  kilogram  of  body 
weight.  On  this  diet  the  nitrogen  excretion  in  the  urine  fell  from  12.8  g.  on 
the  day  before  the  experiment  to  3.8  g.  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  experiment. 
From  the  fifth  day  on  the  carbohydrates  were  almost  entirely  excluded,  and 
instead  an  isodynamic  ijuantity  of  fat  was  given  (a  net  supply  of  304  g.  fat, 
2.1  g.  carbohydrate,  and  30.4  g.  alcohol,  yielding  altogether  43.7  Gal.  per  kilo- 
gram). On  this  diet  the  nitrogen  excretion  in  the  urine  from  the  fifth  to  the 
seventh  day  rose  as  follows:  4.3,  8.9,  9.6  g. 

In  explanation  of  these  facts  it  has  been  supposed  that  carbohydrates  are 
in  a  less  stable  state  of  equilibrium,  owing  to  their  aldehyde  or  ketone  groups, 
than  fat  is,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  more  readily  decomposed  and  thus 
protect  proteid  to  a  greater  extent.  But  this  can  scarcely  be  true,  for  as 
Landergren  has  shown,  the  carbohydrates  exhibit  their  characteristic  proteid- 
sparing  effect  even  when  they  are  fed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat. 
Thus  in  an  experiment  with  a  net  supply  (i.e.,  deducting  the  loss  by  the 
fteces)  of  6.5  g.  proteid,  143  g.  fat,  and  308  g.  carbohydrate,  yielding  alto- 
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gether  45  Cal.  per  kilogram,  the  N-escretioo  in  the  urine  on  the  fourth  day 
was  reduced  to  3  g.  The  same  thing  appears  from  an  experiment  by  Tall- 
qvist,  in  which  N-equilibrium  was  recovered  just  as  easily  with  forty-four 
per  cent  of  the  nonnitrogenous  energy  supplied  by  carbohydrates  as  with 
eighty-three  per  cent.  Therefore,  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  minimum  of 
carbohydrate,  fat  exercises  just  as  great  a  N-protection  as  an  isodynamic 
quantity  of  carbohydrate,  whether  N  is  being  supplied  in  the  food  or  not. 
The  cause  of  this  we  shall  discuss  later. 

We  have  no  detailed  experiments  to  show  what  conditions  favor  the  greatest 
total  deposit  of  proteid  under  the  protecting  influence  of  carbohydrates.  But 
considering  that  the  metabolism  of  proteid  runs  the  same  with  carbohydrate 
feeding  as  with  fat  feeding,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  an  agreement  in  other 
respects  also  and  that  the  storage  of  proteid  is  greatest  when  the  proportion  of 
carbohydrates  to  protcids  in  the  food  is  high. 

These  results  are  of  great  practical  importance,  for  they  show  that  it  is  not 
best  to  feed  a  convalescent  or  a  man  in  a  poorly  nourished  general  condition 
with  proteid  to  the  exclusion  of  other  foods.  Proteid  cannot  be  deposited,  and 
this  means  that  the  oi^na  cannot  be  built  up,  on  a  diet  composed  only  of  pro- 
teid.   Plenty  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  necessary  as  well  as  proteid. 

It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  rather  difficult  for  the  adult  body  to  lay  on 
proteid,  ^d  this  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  N"-equilibrium  is  very  quickly 
established  even  with  a  very  rich  supply  of  proteid  in  the  food.  This  behavior 
is  really  what  one  would  expect.  An  excess  of  proteid  would  of  necessity 
either  raise  its  percentage  in  the  fluids  of  the  body  (blood  or  lymph),  or 
would  be  organized  into  the  living  protoplasm.  The  upper  limit  for  the 
quantity  of  proteid  in  the  former  stali  is  of  course  soon  reached,  and  if  still 
more  proteid  is  to  be  retained,  it  can  only  be  deposited  as  protoplasm.  But, 
as  V.  Hoesslin  has  pointed  out,  the  body  seeks  to  maintain  its  normal  mass 
of  living  substance  within  the  narrowest  limits  possible ;  because  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  consumption  is  associated  with  the  growth  of  cells,  and  with 
this  large  consumption  there  goes  an  increased  functional  capacity,  just  as 
a  diminished  capacity  accompanies  a  falling  off  of  living  substance.  The 
body  maintains  an  average,  even  level  of  efficiency  by  keeping  the  mass  of  its 
functional  parts  approximately  constant.  The  opposite  of  this,  namely,  an 
intimate  dependence  of  the  oi^anism  and  of  its  functional  state  on  the  amount 
of  protoplasm,  or  a  rapid  fluctuation  in  the  mass  of  the  body  proteid  would 
not  be  to  the  purppse — i.  e.,  would  be  less  advantageous  than  the  existing 
arrangement.  For  this  reason  the  body  destroys  most  of  the  excess  of  proteid 
which  it  gets  from  the  food. 
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But,  as  appears  in  the  table  od  the  preceding  page,  with  a  suificient  excess 
of  calorific  energy  a  considerable  storage  of  proteid  can  be  accomplished  even 
by  the  ftdnlt  human  body. 

From  this  we  see  that  while  an  excess  of  nourishment  is  of  first  importance 
for  the  retention  of  proteid,  still  other  conditions  are  necessary.  In  adults, 
especially,  muscular  activity  exerts  a  very  great  influence  which  cannot  be 
explained  solely  by  the  greater  supply  of  food  which  the  working  body  de- 
mands.   This  is  evident  from  the  following  experiment  by  Gaspari. 

A  dog  received  a  constant  ration,  containing  2,088-2,099  Cal.  and  2S.1  g.  N 
per  day.  During  rest  the  If-balance  for  three  days  was  —  0.6,  + 1.3,  and 
+  1.2  g,;  then  followed  a  working  period  of  four  days  with  a  daily  N-balance  of 
—1.4,  0.0,  +0,1,  +1.5  g.  A  period  of  rest  inserted  showed  a  N-balance  of 
+  1.3  g. ;  whereupon  the  following  five  days  at  work  gave  +  2.5,  +  3.7,  +  2.9, 
+  3.B,  +  3,5  g.  At  the  same  time  the  animal  fell  off  in  weight  during  the  first 
working  period  from  33.0  to  32.6  kg.,  and  in  the  second  from  32.9  to  32.1  kg.  In 
this  case  there  was  no  excess  of  nourishment,  and  yet  a  considerable  quantity 
of  nitrogen  was  retained. 

To  study  more  closely  the  conditions  for  the  storage  of  proteid  in  the 
growing  body,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude  the  influence  of  mere  size,  it 
is  necessary  to  compare  the  metabolism  of  two  individuals  of  the  same  size, 
one  of  which  is  grown  and  the  other  still  growing.  For  this  purpose  Soxhlet 
has  brought  together  the  results  obtained  by  him  on  a  suckling  calf  50  kg. 
in  weight  with  those  obtained  by  Henneberg  on  a  grown  sheep  weighing 
45,5  kg. 


,.,^^^. 

pnkg. 

Or.u.. 

s,  g. 

Cf. 

A. 

0.784 
0.312 

9.8 
S.6 

0.201 
0.167 

From  facts  considered  further  back,  we  know  that  in  the  adult  body  the 
role  is  for  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  excreted  to  agree  very  closely  with  the 
quantity  in  the  food.  But,  as  the  table  shows,  this  is  not  true  in  the  suckling 
calf.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  conditions  for  the  combustion  of  proteid  in 
ihe  growing  body  are  much  less  favorable  than  in  the  adult  body.  And  since 
this  difference  cannot  all  be  due  to  the  greater  absolute  quantity  of  food 
for  the  calf,  we  cannot  choose  but  suppose  that  the  cells  of  the  growing  organ- 
ism possess  a  special  ability  to  appropriate  proteid  from  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  and  to  convert  it  into  protoplasm.  More  than  this  we  do  not  know  at 
present. 

Prom  facta  obtained  on  the  dog,  concerning  N-metabolism  with  a  low 
supply  of  N  in  the  food,  the  view  has  often  been  expressed  that  in  order  to 
protect  a  store  of  proteid  once  obtained,  as  much  proteid  must  be  ingested  as 
was  necessary  to  acquire  it,  or  at  least  that  the  supply  of  calories  must  be  as 
great.    But  the  experiments  by  Caspari  mentioned  above  are  opposed  to  this 
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conclusion,  and  other  observations  tend  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  evident 
from  fasting  experiments  that  the  body  offers  great  resistance  to  the  disso- 
lution of  proteid  once  it  has  been  organized  into  living  protoplasm  (cf.  page 
97) ;  and  the  following  experiment  by  Siv6n  shows  that  the  body  can  main- 
tain its  status  of  proteid  on  a  very  small  amount  of  prot«id  in  the  daily  ration. 

The  subject  was  a  msn,  thirty  ^ears  of  age.  whose  ordinary  diet  contained 
about  16  g.  N  daily  (^100  g.  proteid).  By  giving  a  correspondingly  larger 
quantity  of  nonnitrogenous  food,  hia  proteid  was  gradually  reduced  to  6.3  g,  N 
per  day.    The  results  are  summarized  briefly  in  the  following  table: 


.„» 

Number  of  dajn 
Id  experiment. 

."sya. 

Tl^tej™ 

before  N-equU. 

^X^JSSS* 

I 

7 
8 

e 
e 

i2.ee 

10.40 
6.71 
8.2« 

Iday. 

At  oDce. 
3  day*. 

0.63 
0.34 

».73 

ft.04 

During  this  experiment  the  body  not  only  did  not  lose  proteid,  but  during 
the  first  three  series  it  actually  gained  20.16  g,  N,  and  even  in  the  fourth 
series  lost  but  0,58  g.  That  is  to  say,  by  proper  adjustment  of  the  diet  the 
supply  of  proteid  can  be  reduced  to  a  very  low  level,'  without  entailing  any 
loss  of  the  body's  own  proteid. 

Recently  several  authors,  notably  Loewi,  have  published  observations  accord- 
ing to  which  the  final  end  products  of  proteolytic  digestion  not  only  can  replace 
proteid  '  in  the  metabolism,  but  are  able  to  briug  about  a  N-retention  in  the  body. 
If  these  observations  should  be  confirmed  in  their  entirety,  the  fact  would  be  of 
the  greatest  significance  for  our  conception  of  the  metabolic  processes-  For  the 
present  we  would  not  venture  to  express  any  definite  opinion  on  the  subject. 

§9.    STORAGE  OF  CARBOHYDRATES  IK  THE  BODY 

In  1848  CI.  Bernard  and  Barreswill  reported  that  the  liver  differs  from 
all  the  other  organs  in  that  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  sugar,  whatever  the 
character  of  the  food.  Some  years  later  Bernard  demonstrated  that  this  sugar 
is  produced  by  the  liver  from  a  substance  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  in 
1857  he  isolated  this  mother-substance  as  glycogen. 

Glycogen  is  very  widely  distributed  in  organic  nature  and  probably  occurs 
in  all  animals.  In  the  vertebrates  it  has  been  found  in  almost  all  organs 
where  it  has  been  sought,  which  must  mean  that  glycogen  is  of  great  physio- 
logical importance  in  the  body. 

The  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  different  organs  varies  considerably.  It 
occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  liver  and  the  muscles,  but  in  the  latter  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  different  muscles  in  the  -same  animal  may  have  a  very 
different  percentage  of  glycogen.    Likewise,  corresponding  muscles  on  the  two 


'  For  discussion  of  the  optimum  amount  of  proteid 
'  Ct.  also  page  109.  • 


1  the  diet  eee  page  142. 
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sides  of  the  body  do  not  have  exactly  the  same  percentages ;  hence  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  analyze  single  muscles  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount  of  glycogen 
in  the  animal  body. 

In  the  following  table  are  brought  together  some  data  on  the  percentage  of 
glycogen  in  the  new-bom  child,  in  a  dog  after  a  twenty-eight  days'  fast,  and 
in  the  frog : 


Oboam. 

New-bon.  child, 
ICnunar.) 

(PflOger.) 

Liver 

Percent. 

1.00-8.15 
0.^7-1.85 
0.05-0.07 

Per  cent. 
4.79 
0.16 
0.03 
0.01 

Skin 

Blood . 

&::;:;:::::::::: 

0.10-0.19 
0.01-0.03 

Ovaries 

1.10 

The  total  quantity  of  glycogen  calculated  as  sugar  in  Pfliiger's  fasting  dog  was 
52.5  g. — i.  e.,  1.5  g.  per  kilogram  of  body  weight. 

The  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  body  is  raised  considerably  by  rich  feeding. 
In  a  fattened  goose,  as  much  as  22.2  g,  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  has 
lieen  observed. 

From  many  analyses  of  the  organs  of  bens  and  rabbits.  Otto  has  found  that 
the  absolute  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  about  half  ibc  total  quantity 
in  the  body.  The  same  appears  from  Pfliiger's  experiment  on  the  fasting  dog. 
When  therefore  Pavy  found  in  the  dog's  liver  alone  a  quantity  of  glycogen 
amounting  to  7.82  g.  per  kilogram,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  total  quantity 
in  the  animal's  body  was  about  15  g,  per  kilogram.  Pfliiger  takes  11  g.  as  the 
average  amount  of  glycogen  per  kilogram  in  the  dog. 

In  man  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  estimated  at  150  g.,  and  the  total  amount 
in  the  body  at  300  g.,  which  is  only  about  4  g.  per  kilogram.  Possibly  this  esti- 
mate is  too  low. 

Glycogen  is  laid  down  in  the  cells  of  the  liver  in  large  flakes  (Fig.  45). 
It  is  deposited  in  the  muscles  partly  between  the  fibrillte  and  partly  in  them. 

It  is  evident  that  glycogen  must  be  formed  in  the  liver  because  not  only 
does  it  occur  there  in  largest  quantities,  but  when  animals  previously  deprived 
of  most  of  their  glycogen  by  a  fasting  period  are  fed  with  carlwh  yd  rates,  the 
liver  is  the  first  of  all  the  organs  to  show  a  storage  of  glycogen.  An  inde- 
pendent formation  of  glycogen  in  other  organs,  and  especially  in  muscles,  is 
not  thereby  excluded,  however,  and  in  fact  there  are  certain  indications  that 
glycogen  is  thus  formed.  For  example:  glycogen  has  been  demonstrated  in 
chick  embryos  before  the  rudiment  of  the  liver  appears,  whereas  the  egg,  be- 
fore development,  is  said  to  contain  no  glycogen;  the  glycogen  of  the  muwles 
of  fowls  presents  certain  differences  from  the  liver  glycogen;  ag.iln  paralyzed 
muscles  are  loaded  with  glycogen,  etc.  But  this  question  probably  ought  not 
to  \>c  regarded  as  definitely  settled. 
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In  view  of  the  great  variations  in  the  percentage  of  glj-cogen  in  the  body, 
if  one  is  to  determine  directly  the  influence  of  different  foodstuffs  on  its  storage, 
it  ia  necessary  first  to  deprive  the  animal,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  its  glycogen. 
As  appears  from  Pfliiger's  experiment  on  the  dog  cited  above,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  glycogen  may  remain  in  the  body  even  after  prolonged  fasting. 
Glycogen  is  far  more  completely  removed  from  the  body  by  severe  muscular  work; 
in  fact  under  such  circumstances  it  sometimes  disappears  almost  completely, 
both  from  the  liver  and  from  muscles,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Naturally, 
the  effect  of  muscular  work  is  assisted  by  a  previous  fasting  period. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  differeat  substances  which  have  been  claimed 
to  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  glycogen  in  the  liver.    Among 


of  a  man.  after  Frerieha.     A, section  throui;h  the  norma) 
KtioD  throuEh  the  liver  of  a  diabetic,  aJinaat  free  of  glycogen. 

them  are  several  which,  at  most,  act  oilily  indirectly,  either  by  stimulating  the 
liver  cells  to  produce  glycogen  or  by  diminishing  its  consumption.  We  shall 
pass  over  these  substances  and  consider  here  only  the  true  glycogen  formers. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  certain  carbohydrates  constitute  an 
important  source  of  glycogen;  proofs  of  this  are  present  on  every  hand.  For 
example,  after  feeding  with  cane-sugar,  grape-sugar  or  starch,  14.7  per  cent 
of  glycogen  has  been  found  in  the  liver  of  hens,  10.5  per  cent  in  that  of  the 
goose,  and  1C.9  per  cent  in  the  rabbit's  liver. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  carbohydrates  had  not  contributed  directly 
to  this  storage  of  glycogen,  but  that  they  only  protect  glycogen  split  off  from 
proteid  from  being  further  osidized.  Otto  has  shown,  however,  that  even  if  we 
assume  that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  glycogen  has  been  formed  from  pro- 
teid, there  always  remains  a  considerable  excess  which  could  only  have  come 
from  carbohydrates.     Similarly  Popielski  found  that  in  dogs  in  which  an  Eck 
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fiBtnla  had  been  made  betiroeii  the  portal  vein  and  inferior  vena  cava,  but  vhich 
were  otberwiBe  healthy,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  sugar  eaten 
was  excreted  in  the  urine.  At  least  this  quantity  therefore  is  retained  by  the 
liver  of  normal  animals  (and  is  converted  into  glycogen). 

The  following  carbohydrates  at  least  can  serve  as  a  source  of  glycogen: 
dextrose,  levulose,  galactose,  milk-augar,  cane-sugar,  maltose,  the  last  three  after 
being  inverted.  In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  glycogen  coming 
from  levulrae  ia  also  dextrorotatory.  Levulose,  therefore,  is  either  changed  first 
into  dextrose,  or  it  passes  directly  into  a  dextrorotatory  glycogen;  in  either  case 
the  ketone  group  of  levulose  is  transformed  into  an  aldehyde  group. 

Many  authors  have  found  a  second  source  of  glycogen  in  proteids.  In  fact 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  increoEes  after 
feeding  meat  extracted  with  boiling  water,  fibrin  or  chemically  pure  proteid 
substances.  Pfliiger  on  the  other  hand  comes  forward  with  the  claim  that  the 
qtiantity  of  glycogen  demonstrated  in  such  eitperiments  is  not  greater  than 
the  maximum  which  has  been  observed  in  fasting  animals  of  the  same  species. 
Schondorff  found  no  increase  of  the  glycogen  in  frogs  after  feeding  them 
with  casein. 

The  problem  has  been  attacked  also  from  another  side.  Under  normal 
circumstances  sugar  appears  in  the  urine  only  in  mere  traces;  the  total  quan- 
tity of  carbohydrate  absorbed  from  the  intestine  is  therefore  either  burned 
in  the  body,  or  is  stored  up  after  having  been  transformed  into  glycogen  or 
into  fat.  It  is  only  when  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  due  to  a  rich 
supply  of  sugar  in  the  food,  exceeds  a  certain  low  limit  (0.3-0.3  per  cent), 
that  a  part  of  the  sugar  is  eliminated  through  the  kidneys  {alimentary  glyco- 
suria). In  this  respect  starch  forma  an  exception  to  the  rule  for  the  carbo- 
hydrates, which  is  probably  due  to  its  relatively  slow  rate  of  digestion,  a 
sudden  flooding  of  the  blood  with  sugar  being  thereby  prevented.  But  in 
diabetes  mellitus  as  well  as  after  complete  extirpation  of  the  pancreas,  or  after 
poisoning  with  phloridzin,  the  body  loses  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  either  its 
power  td  bum  carbohydrates  or  its  power  to  store  them,  and  the  urine  under 
these  circumstances  always  contains  more  or  loss  sugar. 

These  facts  have  been  made  use  of  in  attempting  to  determine  whether  or 
not  sugar  is  formed  from  proteid.  Thus,  sugar  appears  in  the  urine  in  these 
diseased  conditions  after  feeding  proteid,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  this 
sugar  actually  comes  from  proteid,  we  should  have  proof  that  under  some 
circumstances  at  least  glycogen  can  be  formed  from  proteid.  For  the  sugar 
formed  from  proteid.  as  well  as  any  other  sugar,  could,  from  what  we  have 
seen,  be  changed  into  glycogen. 

It  is  B  matter  of  great  moment  in  these  experiments  to  decide  whether 
more  sugar  appears  in  the  urine  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  glycogen 
already  deposited  in  the  body  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  Pflugor, 
who  recently  has  subjected  the  observations  on  this  subject  to  a  searching 
criticism,  takes  the  view  that  no  proof  has  thus  far  been  given  for  the  forma- 
tion of  sugar  from  proteids.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  is  going  somewhat 
too  far;  for  in  many  of  the  experiments,  to  explain  the  quantity  of  sugar 
appearing  in  the  urine  as  derived  from  the  body  glycogen,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  the  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  had  had 
10 
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its  maximum  percentage  of  glycogen ;  but  this  can  scarcely  have  been  the  ease 
in  all  the  experiments. 

[For  example,  Luek  and  bis  co-workers  have  shown  that  producing  phloridnn 
diabetes  in  fasting  dogs  may  cause  tbe  proteid  metabolism  to  rise  333  to  560 
per  cent.  Tbey  have  also  shown  that  in  these  diabetic  dogs,  whether  fasting, 
or  fed  on  meat  alone  or  on  fat  alone,  no  more  fat  is  burned  than  in  the  same 
dog  when  he  is  normal  and  fasting.  Thus,  in  one  experiment  a  dog  weighing 
11  kg.  bumed  on  the  second  fasting  day  20.19  g.  proteid  and  65.87  g.  fat  with 
a  total  of  606.81  Cal.  Made  diabetic,  he  lost  on  the  fifth  day  39.4  g.  of  dextrose 
in  the  urine.  He  bumed  on  this  day  67.38  g.  proteid  and  51.15  g.  fat,  a  total 
of  605.77  Cal.  The  calories  lost  in  the  urinary  sugar,  therefore,  are  very  exactly 
compensated  for  in  the  increased  proteid  metabolism.  Since  this  dog  had  re- 
ceived only  115  g.  of  fat  as  food  in  the  seven  days,  it  is  of  course  impossible  that 
the  great  amount  of  BVg&x  in  the  urine  should  have  come  from  glycogen  stored 
in  the  body  (cf.  also  page  125).    It  must  have  come  largely  from  proteid. — Ed.] 

Becently  the  question  of  a  final  conversion  of  fat  into  glycogen  has  been 
actively  discussed.  As  proof  of  this  cases  of  diabetes  occurring  naturally  or 
produced  artificially  have  been  cited,  in  which  on  a  carbohydrate-free  diet  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  tbe  urine  was  too  large  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  proteid 
destroyed. 

The  first  question  to  be  asked  in  this  connection  is,  how  much  sugar  can 
proteid  yield?  In  a  number  of  experiments  on  dogs  with  pancreatic  diabetes, 
Ifinkowski  found  the  ratio  of  N  to  dextrose  in  the  unne  to  be  1:2.8;  in  phlo- 
ridzin  diabetes,  as  v.  Mcring  has  shovra,  the  ratio  may  be  1:5.*  Eemembering 
that  for  every  1  g,  N  in  the  human  urine,  on  the  average  0.72  g.  C  are  elimi- 
nated by  the  same  channel,  and  that  proteid  contains  3.28  g.  C  for  every  gram 
of  K,  the  carbon  remaining  in  tbe  body  which  might  go  to  form  sugar  would 
amount  to  2.56  g.  (3.28  —  0.72)  for  each  gram  of  N  ingested.  Since  dextrose  is 
forty  per  cent  carbon,  2.56  g.  C  would  correspond  to  6.49  g.  dextrose  and  hence 
the  utmost  yield  from  proteid  alone  would  be  6.4  g.  dextrose  for  each  gram  of  N. 

In  order  to  prove  a  formation  of  glycogen  from  fat  it  is  necessary  there- 
fore that  the  proportion  of  dextrose  to  N  in  the  urine  should  be  greater  than 
6.4  to  1.  [Now  Lusk  has  shown  that  in  phloridzin  diabetes  in  dogs  and  in 
the  most  acute  form  of  diabetes  mellitus  the  ratio  is  fairly  constant  at  3.65 
to  1 ;  and  nobody  has  ever  positively  observed  a  ratio  so  high  as  6.4  to  1. — Ed.] 
For  the  present  then  we  must  say  that  fat  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
sources  of  glycogen  or  sugar  in  the  body.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  glycerin  is  a  mother- substance  of  glycogen. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  fat  is  not  a  producer  of  glycogen,  Lander- 
gren  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  ability  of  carbohydrates,  mentioned  at  page 
121,  to  spare  proteid  to  a  greater  extent  than  does  fat.  In  his  opinion  the  body 
has  a  specific  need  for  carbohydrates.    If  they  are  not  supplied  in  the  food,  tbey 

'  [In  the  experimeDts  of  Lusk  and  others  a  ratio  as  high  aa  this  is  only  obtained  inune- 
diately  after  the  injection  of  phloridzlD,  when  there  is  a  preliraioary  sweeping  out  of 
sugar. — Ed.] 
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must  be  fonned  from  proteid;  hence  the  increase  of  prot«id  destruction  when 
carbohydrates  are  excluded  from  the  diet.  Since  in  such  esperiments  on  man 
the  N-excretion  rose  some  5  g.  per  day,  the  daily  requirement  of  carbohydrates 
would  amount  to  about  32  g.  (5X6.25  =  31.25;  proteid  Cal.  ^  carbohydrate 
CaL). 

§  10.    STORAGE  OF  FAT  IH  THE  BODY 

Voit  laid  special  stress  upon  proteid  as  the  most  important  source  of  the 
fat  which  ia  stored  in  the  body.  Using  the  ratio  of  TiJ'.C  in  proteid  as  found 
by  Voit  and  Pettenkoffer,  their  experiments  on  the  state  of  equilibrium  actually 
show  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  C  ingested  in  the  form  of  proteid  was 
retained.  Since  the  formation  of  glycogen  was  never  very  large,  Voit  and  Pet- 
tenkoffer were  fully  justified  in  concluding  that  some  of  the  C  was  retained  aa  fat. 

But  the  percentage  of  C  in  proteid  is  not  so  high  as  Voit  and  Pettenkoffer 
supposed.  Calculating  their  results  on  the  basis  of  1:3.38,  the  ratio  of  N;0 
now  generally  accepted,  a  very  different  conclusion  is  reached.  Pfliiger  has 
shown  that  instead  of  57,8-58.5  g.  of  fat,  which  Voit  and  Pettenkoffer  estimated 
as  the  amount  stored  in  the  dog  as  the  result  of  feeding  2,000  g.  of  meat  per 
day,  the  newer  ratio  allows  only  11.8-13.6  g.,  and  that  with  1,500  g.  of  meat 
practically  no  fat  could  have  been  stored.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude that  these  experiments  contain  no  proof  of  a  transformation  of  proteid 
into  fat. 

Later,  however,  Cremer  obtained  in  the  cat  a  retention  of  C  from  excessive 
meat  feeding  which  he  regarded  as  a  safe  indication  of  the  production  of  fat 
from  proteid.  The  cat  excreted  11.2  g.  of  N  per  day  and  31.2  g.  C  per  day.  But 
calculating  the  C  from  the  K  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  1:3.2  would  give 
35.7  g.  C  as  the  amount  ingested.  Since  only  31.2  g.  of  this  was  eliminated  in 
the  excreta,  4.5  g.  of  C  per  day  must  have  been  retained,  and  in  seven  dsys  this 
would  amount  to  31,5  g.  According  to  Cromer's  subsequent  analysis  the  ani- 
mal's body  contained  not  more  than  40  g.  of  glycogen  with  18  g.  C.  The  remain- 
der of  the  31.5  g.  of  0,  namely  13.5  g.,  must  therefore  have  been  laid  on  as  fat. 
Unfortunately  this  experiment  is  quite  too  short  and  stands  too  much  alone 
to  be  accepted  as  a  positive  demonstration  of  the  point.  (Oruber  accomplished 
a  retention  of  81.9  g.  C  in  a  similar  experiment  on  a  dog,  but  the  amount  of 
glycogen  was  not  determined.) 

The  other  ground  on  which  Voit  baaed  his  idea  that  proteid  is  an  important 
source  of  fat,  was  the  degeneration  of  proteid  under  some  circumstances  into 
fat,  and  the  great  production  of  fat  in  the  larvte  of  blowflies  living  exclusively 
on  meat.  As  regards  the  former,  we  now  know  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
phosphorus  poisoning  of  the  frog  (Athanasiu),  the  supposed  fatty  degeneration 
is  in  fact  an  infiltration  of  fat  transported  from  the  fatty  deposits  of  the  body 
and  deposited  in  the  cells,  instead  of  a  formation  in  situ  by  the  destruction  of 
proteid.  Whether  all  forms  of  fatty  degeneration  are  to  be  explained  in  the 
same  way,  has  not  yet  been  settled.  Lindcmann  has  found  that  the  fat  of  the 
degenerated  cardiac  tissue  is  different  in  some  essential  respects  from  the  fat 
deposited  elsewhere  in  the  body,  as  about  the  kidneys  and  under  the  skin.  This 
fact,  however,  does  not  constitute  strict  proof  against  an  eventual  transportation 
of  fat,  for  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  fat  might  undergo  some  change  in 
the  process  of  its  liberation  from  the  depository  whence  it  came. 

Pfliiger  explains  the  occurrence  of  fat  in  the  larvie  of  blowflies  which  lived 
on  blood,  as  observed  by  Hofmann,  by  supposing  that  the  fat  was  formed  from 
the  blood  under  the  influence  of  Bacteria,  and  was  merely  absorbed  as  such  by 
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the  larvffi.  Moreover,  aa  0.  Franck  has  shown,  the  method  of  determining  the 
fat,  which  was  employed  by  Hofmann,  does  not  permit  of  any  poeitive  conclu- 
sion from  his  experiment. 

When  we  examine  these  observations  critically,  we  must  conclude  with 
Pfliiger  that  no  single  experiment  has  yet  been  given  which  proves  beyond 
question  that  fat  is  formed  from  proteid.  Since,  however,  most  of  the  proteids 
contain  a  carbohydrate  group  and  the  body  in  all  probability  can  form  glyco- 
gen at  the  expense  of  proteid,  and  since  carbohydrates  are  uaquestionably  a 
source  of  fat,  the  possibility  of  a  final  production  of  fat  from  proteid  cannot 
be  excluded  entirely ;  although  to  judge  from  results  thus  far  obtained,  such  a 
roundabout  production  is  not  large  and  never  takes  place  except  with  a  very 
rich  supply  of  proteid.  In  man  a  transformation  of  proteid  into  fat  is  scarcely 
to  be  admitted  at  all,  for  he  has  the  power  to  digest  and  absorb  only  a  rela- 
tively small  quantity  of  proteid. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  any  number  of  experiments  which  show  that 
fat  can  be  formed  in  the  body  from  nonnitrogenous  substances. 

That  fat  given  in  the  food  can  be  directly  stored  in  the  body,  follows  from 
the  experiments  of  Pettenkoffer  and  Voit  cited  on  page  104,  and  is  shown 
with  particular  clearness  by  the  following  experiment  of  I.  Munk. 

Uunk  let  a  dog  starve  for  thirty-three  days,  during  which  time  most  of  the 
fat  was  of  course  lost  from  his  body.  He  then  gave  the  dog  300  g.  meat  and 
160  g.  rape-seed  oil  daily  for  seventeen  days,  and  killed  him  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  On  dissection  a  very  large  deposit  of  fat  was  found,  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  derived  from  the  meat  fed.  This  in  itself  showed  that  the  fat 
of  die  oil  had  been  stored ;  but  in  addition  to  this  erucic  acid,  which  is  a  con- 
stituent of  rape-seed  oil  but  does  not  occur  in  dog  fat,  could  be  demonstrated  in 
the  fat  laid  down  from  the  food. 

Moreover,  soaps  and  free  fatty  acids  of  the  food  can,  after  synthesis  into 
neutral  fat,  be  directly  stored  in  the  body.  This  Radziejewski  and  Munk  have 
shown  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  experiment  just  mentioned,  by  feeding  a  soap 
of  rape-seed  oil  and  the  fatty  acids  set  free  from  mutton  fat,  respectively. 

Whether  or  not  fat  can  be  formed  from  carbohydrates  in  the  body,  is  a 
question  which  has  been  discussed  for  a  long  time.  Since  the  latter  spare  fat 
from  being  metabolized,  great  importance  has  always  attached  to  them  in 
the  laying  on  of  fat,  and  weighty  reasons  were  found  for  such  a  transformation 
in  the  case  of  herbivorous  animals  and  especially  of  swine  and  cattle,  which 
are  fattened  for  the  market  very  largely  on  carbohydrates.  Thereupon,  the 
discussion  turned  to  carnivorous  animals  and  man;  and  it  has  now  been 
completely  demonstrated  by  I.  Munk  and  Rubner  in  experiments  which  we 
cannot  go  into  here,  that  the  transformation  takes  place  in  these  also. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  fattening  always  occurs  if  the  supply  of  nonnitroge- 
nous substances  is  greater  than  the  needs  of  the  body.  Under  such  cireum- 
stances  the  body  can  store  almost  any  quantity  of  fat!  Underneath  the  skin, 
around  the  internal  organs,  in  short  everywhere  in  the  body,  fat  can  be  accu- 
mulated. 
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§  11.    THE  INORGAinC  FOODSTUFFS 

A.   GERERAL 

If  an  animal  be  fed  proteid,  fat  and  carbohydrates  sufficient  in  quantity, 
but  deprived  as  far  as  possible  of  mineral  constituents,  very  evident  disorders 
in  the  health  of  the  animal  soon  make  their  appearance.  Such  food,  poor  in 
salts,  will  not  be  eaten  voluntarily,  and  even  though  the  animal  may  receive 
plen^  of  organic  foodstuffs,  and  though  he  may  absorb  them  for  a  long  time 
in  perfectly  normal  fashion,  he  becomes  continually  weaker  and  gaunter. 
Within  two  weeks  symptoms  of  general  weakness  come  on,  the  gait  is  sluggish 
and  staggering,  the  muscles  tremble,  and  the  animal  becomes  exceedingly 
irritable  in  disposition.  If  the  experiment  be  carried  still  further,  convul- 
sions ensue  and  finally  death. 

If,  late  in  the  course  of  events,  the  animal's  ordinary  diet  be  restored,  at 
first  he  shows  no  desire  to  eat.  The  appetite  however  increases  gradually, 
and  finally  becomes  ravenous.  The  symptoms  of  weakness,  trembling  of  the 
muscles,  etc.,  pass  away  but  slowly,  and  traces  of  them  are  to  be  observed 
for  a  month  or  more  after  the  salts  are  restored  to  the  diet. 

It  is  perfectly  certain  therefore  that  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  food 
are  jwt  tu  important  as  are  the  organic  foodstuffs.  In  fact,  it  appears  from 
researches  by  Forster,  that  the  body  can  endure  absolute  abstinence  better 
than  it  can  endure  deprivation  of  salts. 

In  order  to  understand  the  reason  for  this  great  importance  of  the  mineral 
sabstances,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  effect  of  deprivation  on  the  secretions 
and  excretions  of  the  body.  We  saw  above  that  digestion  goes  on  Dormally 
for  a  relatively  long  time;  later,  however  (after  three  and  one-half  to  four 
and  one-half  weeks),  digestive  disorders  are  exhibited.  The  animal  vomits 
his  food;  or  it  may  remain  in  the  stomach  for  hours  without  being  digested. 
In  any  case  the  vomited  contents  always  contain  a  fairly  large  quantity  of 
chlorine. 

Forater  has  shown  that  the  excretion  of  P,0,  never  ceases  entirely,  it  only 
becomes  leas  than  with  the  usual  food ;  and,  moreover,  it  decreases  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  asb-free  food  ingested.  The  same  is  true  of  NaCl :  during 
the  firet  days  of  deprivation  a  relatively  large  quantity  is  excreted;  later  it  falls 
oS  considerBbly  so  that  finally  in  200  cc.  of  urine  only  iiidetenninably  small 
traces  could  be  demonstrated.  During  the  last  days,  when  the  animal  was  draw- 
ing heavily  upon  his  own  body  for  organic  substances,  larger  quantities  of  NaCl 
were  given  off  in  the  urine. 

Forster  considers  himself  justified  by  these  experimental  results  in  gen- 
eralizing as  follows:  although  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  body  are  elim- 
inated in  smaller  quantities  when  salts  are  no  longer  supplied,  their  excretion 
never  ceases  entirely.  The  quantity  eliminated  is  least  when  organic  food- 
stuffs are  fed  in  abundance. 

This  is  because  mineral  constituents  for  the  most  part  form  loose  com- 
pounds with  the  combustible  substances  of  the  body,  especially  the  proteids. 
When  organic  foodstuffs  are  not  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  so  that  the 
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body  must  draw  on  its  own  store  of  these,  the  mineral  constituents  are  set 
free,  find  their  way  into  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  are  eliminated  through 
the  kidneys. 

If  an  animal  receive  more  salts  in  his  food  than  he  needs  the  excess  is  like- 
wise eliminated  in  the  excretions. 

The  importance  of  the  individual  elements  has  already  been  discussed  on 
general  lines  at  page  25.  It  remains  for  us  to  mention  briefly  the  behavior 
of  some  of  them  in  metabolism.  It  will  be  necessary  to  limit  the  discussion 
to  phosphorus,  calcium  and  magnesium.    With  regard  to  iron  ef.  Chapter  X. 


Phosphorus,  like  several  other  inoi^anic  foodstuffs,  is  eliminated  mainly  in 
the  fieces.  In  following  the  metabolism  of  proteida  containing  phosphorus  we 
have  therefore  to  consider  both  the  urine  and  the  feeces,  whereas  the  metabolic 
products  of  proteids  containing  no  phosphorus  are  almost  all  given  off  in  the 

For  a  long  time  it  was  assumed  that  only  the  inorganic  phosphorus  com- 
pounds are  absorbed  from  the  intestine.  This  was  based  partly  on  results  indi- 
cating that  the  excretion  of  phosphorus  in  the  urine  plainly  rose  after  the  addi- 
tion of  phosphates,  and  partly  on  the  supposition  that  the  phosphorus  component 
of  different  proteids  was  indigestible.  It  has  been  shown,  however:  that  pan- 
creatic Juice,  acting  for  one  to  two  hours,  dissolves  from  one-half  to  one-third 
of  the  phosphorus  in  the  nuclein  of  thymus  (Popoff) ;  that  in  the  digestion  of 
casein  by  gastric  juice  the  greater  part  of  the  phosphorus  passes  into  the  soluble 
digestive  products  (Salkowski);  and  that  under  the  action  of  pancreatic  juice 
almost  all  of  the  phosphorus  of  casein  is  brought  into  solution  (Sebelien). 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  show  that  the  phosphorus  from  these  substances 
is  actually  absorbed  from  the  intestine.  In  some  experiments  on  dogs  Marcuae 
found  that  at  least  eighty-one  to  eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  phosphorus  of  casein 
was  absorbed ;  and  in  experiments  on  man  Loewi  observed  an  absorption  of  about 
aeventy-nine  per  cent  of  phosphorus  derived  from  nuclein. 

But  we  cannot  decide  positively  from  these  experiments  whether  the  phos- 
phorus is  actually  absorbed  in  organic  combination  or  not.  We  know,  indeed, 
that  phosphorus  is  very  easily  split  off  from  such  substances  by  all  sorts  of 
agencies.  In  any  ease  if  it  could  be  shown  that  phosphorus  is  stored  in  the  body 
only  after  feeding  with  a  proteid  containing  phosphorus  in  its  molecule,  we 
should  then  know  that  the  body  must  depend  upon  such  compounds  as  a  source 
for  this  element.  The  experiments  of  Zadig  seem  in  fact  to  prove  that  this  is 
the  case;  but  in  a  more  recent  series  of  experiments  Leipziger  was  able  to  demon- 
strate a  storage  of  phosphorus  after  feeding  a  P-free  edestin  and  a  phosphate. 
Hence  there  ia  as  yet  no  proof  that  phosphorus  may  not  be  supplied  as  well  in 
inorganic  as  in  organic  form.  Experiments  by  Loewi  have  shown  however  that 
the  ratio  of  N  retained  to  P  retained  after  excessive  feeding  with  the  nucleins 
agrees  fairly  well  with  the  ratio  of  their  percentages  in  the  food,  and  indicates 
then-fore  that  nucleins  may  be  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  partly  at  least,  in 
unchanged  form. 

In  order  to  determine  the  absolute  requirement  of  the  hiunan  body  in  phos- 
phorus it  is  necessary  to  mosHure  directly  the  income  and  the  output. 

In  human  fteces  the  quantity  of  P  varies,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
food  and  the  P  contained  in  it,  from  0.25  g.  to  3  g.  and  more  per  day.  In 
the  urine  the  limits  for  an  adult  are  0.4  g.  and  2.8  g.    When  the  phosphorus  is 
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dnwn  from  the  body  itsdf,  the  quantity  in  the  urine  is  leas — only  0.4-0.7  g. 
per  day.  If  after  a  period  of  deprivation  plenty  of  phoaphorua  is  supplied,  the 
elimination  in  the  urine  ja  only  about  0.9  g.  The  absolute  need  of  the  adult 
human  body,  therefore,  would  be  0.9  g.  plus  the  amount  in  the  fKcea.  But  under 
ordinary  circumstances  in  P-equilibrium,  the  tjuantity  eliminated  in  the  urine 
appears  to  be  somewhat  larger,  and  may  be  estimated  at  1,5  g.  Adding  to  this 
the  average  daily  quantity  in  the  faeces  (0.75-1  g.).  the  total  requirement  of  the 
adult  body  for  P-equilibrium  would  be  something  more  than  2  g. 

C.   CALCIUM  AUD  HAOnESIUH 

Both  these  elements  are  absorbed  from  the  intestine  in  inorganic  compounds. 
This  we  know  from  tlMiir  appearance  in  the  urine  after  the  administration  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  salts. 

An  unlimited  absorption  of  Ca  and  Mg  is  impossible  because  of  the  alkaline 
reaction  of  the  blood,  although  it  appears  to  be  easier  for  Mg  than  for  Ca.  It 
is  also  very  probable  that  Ca  occurs  in  the  blood  only  in  the  form  of  a  proteid 
compound  which  is  not  precipitable  by  an  alkaline  reaction  merely  (Kiihne).  If, 
therefore,  these  elements  occur  in  the  diet  in  large  quantities,  the  greater  part 
is  passed  out  unabsorbed  in  the  fncea.  Besides,  Ca  and  Mg,  like  F,  are  excreted 
through  the  intestinal  mucosa,  proof  of  which  is  afforded  by  their  occurrence 
even  in  starvation  fsces.  (In  the  case  of  Cetti  0.07  g.  Ca  and  0,006  g.  Mg  per 
day ;  in  the  case  of  Breithaupt  0.03  and  0.01  g.  respectively  per  day.)  With  a 
diet  extremely  poor  in  mineral  constituents  generally,  Reuwall  observed  in  the 
feecea  an  average  of  0.16  g,  Ca  and  0,06  g.  Mg  per  day. 

When  we  compare  the  herbivora  with  the  carnivorous  animals  we  find  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  calcium  and  magnesium  excreted 
in  the  urine  and  the  fteces.  In  the  former,  only  about  four  to  five  per  cent  of 
the  Ca  and  twenty-four  to  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  Mg  appear  in  the  urine, 
while  in  the  latter,  the  urine  contains  as  much  as  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
total  Oa  excretion  and  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  Mg  excretion. 

From  the  few  observations  thus  far  reported,  we  may  judge  that  the  excre- 
tion of  Ca  in  the  human  fteces  would  amount  to  thirty-six  to  fifty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  total  Ca  excretion,  and  that  of  Mg  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  its 
total,  the  exact  amount  in  each  case  depending  on  the  power  of  the  urine  to 
dissolve  the  metal. 

Very  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  place  the  human  body  in  an  equi- 
librium of  Ca  and  Mg,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  definite 
figures  as  to  the  actual  need  for  them.  From  the  few  facts  at  hand  we  may 
conjecture  that  an  adult  man  would  reach  an  equilibrium  on  a  daily  supply  of 
0,3-0.7  g.  Ca,  and  of  something  more  than  0.4  g,  Ug. 

§  12.  FLAVORS 
A  diet  consisting  of  pure  proteid,  pnre  fat,  pure  carbohydrates,  ash  and 
water,  each  in  sufficient  quantity,  would  not  be  agreeable  and  would  not  be 
eaten  except  in  case  of  extreme  necessity.  And  yet  we  have  in  such  a  diet 
everything  that  one  needs  with  a  single  exception — namely,  something  to  give 
the  food  an  agreeable  taste  and  odor;  in  short,  a  flavor  to  make  it  palatable. 
Wo  must  not  suppose  that  this  aversion  to  the  pure  foodstuffs  is  due  to  the 
love  of  pleasurable  sensations  which  characterizes  man  in  the  civilized  state, 
for  an  animal  will  not  voluntarily  eat  a  perfectly  tasteless  food,  even  if  it 
contains  everything  that  he  needs. 
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We  maj'  reckon  among  flavors  not  only  the  substances  commonly  under- 
stood by  the  word  in  its  strictest  sense,  such  as  that  which  gives  the  character- 
istic taste  to  roast  beef,  or  that  developed  in  the  baking  of  bread,  the  spices, 
extracts,  etc.,  but  also  coffee,  tea,  alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco,  etc. — in  short,  any- 
thing which  adds  to  a  meal  an  element  of  pleasure.  In  this  sense  we  might 
include  also  the  various  extraneous  means  of  making  a  meal  enjoyable,  like 
neat  service,  lively  conversation,  etc. 

Some  of  the  foodstuffs  themselves  serve  at  the  same  time  as  flavors — e.  g., 
sugar  and  salt.  The  body  requires  NaCl;  but  in  the  quantities  in  which  we 
ordinarily  eat  salt,  it  is  really  a  flavor. 

The  physiological  importance  of  flavors  consists  in  the  stimulus  they  afford 
for  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  fluids.  Sight  or  smell  or  even  the  thought 
of  an  appetizing  dish  makes  the  mouth  water — i.  e.,  makes  the  salivary  glands 
secrete  profusely.  As  we  shall  see  later  under  digestion,  the  same  can  be 
demonstrated  for  the  gastric  glands.  If  a  meal  or  its  accompaniments  are 
not  pleasant,  these  reflex  effects  are  not  forthcoming  (of.  Chapter  VII). 

If  one  eats  too  much  or  too  frequently  of  a  dish  once  palatable,  it  becomes 
distasteful  or  even  "  turns  against "  him ;  and  the  more  pronounced  the  taste 
of  the  dish,  the  more  quickly  will  it  become  distasteful.  On  this  account  there 
are  only  a  few  articles  of  diet,  such  as  bread,  which  we  can  eat  every  day  or  in 
large  quantities.  Herein  lies  the  importance  of  variation  in  diet,  even  different 
modes  of  preparing  the  same  articles  being  advantageous.  For  example,  the 
people  who  live  mainly  on  flour  or  meal  of  cereab  do  not  eat  these  substances 
exclusively  in  the  form  of  bread,  but  use  them  also  in  the  preparation  of 
dumplings,  noodles,  pancakes,  etc 


§  13.    on  THE  THEORY  OF  METABOUSH 

In  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  processes  of  metabolism  it  is  needful 
that  we  inquire  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  organized  substance  of  the  body  is 
broken  down  in  combustion. 

When  we  consider  how  very  much  the  destruction  of  proteid  depends  upon 
the  amount  ingested  (page  99),  how  the  N-excretion  after  meals  is  very 
closely  connected  with  the  absorption  of  proteid  into  the  blood  (page  101), 
and  when  we  remember  that  the  nonnitrogenous  foodstuffs  do  not  ees^itially 
alter  the  destruction  of  proteid  (page  105),  and  that  physical  work  with 
plenty  of  N-free  foodstuffs  supplied  does  not  increase  the  proteid  combustion 
(page  111),  we  are  almost  compelled  to  suppose  with  Voit  that  it  is  the 
proteid  of  the  food  and  not  the  living  protoplasm  which  flrst  breaks  down  in 
metabolism. 

Since  the  living  protoplasm  is  derived  from  proteid,  and  upon  its  degrada- 
tion after  death  again  forms  proteid,  it  is  quite  common  in  the  physiology  of 
nutrition  to  apply  to  it  the  name  of  tissue  proteid,  and  to  the  dead  proteid 
coming  from  food  and  found  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  the  name  "  circulating 
proteid."  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  we  shall  use  here  the  terms: 
living  substance,  in  whatever  tissues  it  may  occur,  and  food  proteid — i.e.,  the 
proteid  absorbed  from  food  but  not  transformed  into  living  substance. 
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The  food  proteid  is  distinguished  in  the  first  place  by  the  ease  with  whicK 
it  is  destroyed  by  the  organs  of  the  body.  No  other  organic  foodstuff  can 
compare  with  it  in  this  respect.  It  is  true  that  fat  and  carbohydrates,  if 
supplied  in  sufGcient  quantity,  can  reduce  the  destruction  of  proteid  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  in  a  general  way  this  destruction  bears  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  proteid  ingestion  whether  the  N-free  foodstuffs  be  eaten  or  not. 

The  digested  proteid  passes  into  the  blood  as  food  proteid.  If  the  quan- 
tity absorbed  is  not  too  small,  and  if  at  the  same  time  plenty  of  N-free  food- 
stuffs are  present,  a  part  of  it  may  remain  in  the  body  undestroyed,  but,  oa 
a  rule,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  destroyed  within  twenty-four  hours. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this  is  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  living  substance 
has  but  a  very  slight  influence  on  the  amount  of  proteid  destroyed.  We  have 
seen  (page  117)  that  there  is  no  direct  proportion  between  the  weight  of 
the  body  and  the  amount  of  proteid  metabolism,  and  (page  134)  that  beyond 
a  certain  lower  limit  the  body  can  maintain  its  proteid  status  on  widely  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  proteid,  provided  only  that  the  nonnitrogenous  foodstuffs 
be  present  in  sufficient  quantity. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  living  svhsiance  is  not  destroyed  either  in 
the  metabolism  of  proteid  or  in  that  of  the  nonnitrogenous  foodstuffs,  but  on 
the  whole  is  relatively  stable. 

The  doctrine  of  Voit,  given  preference  here,  that  the  food  proteid  ia  de- 
stroyed first  and  the  living  substance  only  when  the  food  proteid  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  body,  is  still  disputed  by  many  authors  of  high  rank,  who 
advocate  the  view,  first  put  forward  by  Liebig,  but  modified  later  by  Ffliiger  and 
others.  According  to  this  view  the  living  molecules  of  which  the  cells  are  com- 
posed are  continually  being  destroyed  and  built  up  again  in  the  life  process; 
the  cells  as  such  do  not  break  dovra,  but  their  molecules  are  incessantly  chang- 
ing; the  living  molecule  diaintf^fratca  much  more  easily  than  that  of  dead  pro- 
teid, and  the  latter  is  destroyed  only  after  it  has  been  transformed  into  living 
molecules;  of  itself  it  is  much  more  stable  than  the  living  substance. 

It  ia  indeed  a  matter  of  everyday  experience  that  when  an  organ  is  taken 
out  of  the  living  body,  it  dies  within  a  relatively  short  time,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  dead  proteid  in  a  dry  condition  can  be  preserved  for  any  length  of 
time  imchanged.  But  we  are  not  to  conclude  from  such  observations  that  in 
the  living  body,  dead  proteid  ia  less  destructible  than  living  protoplasm.  For 
an  extirpated  organ,  by  the  very  act  of  its  removal  from  the  body,  is  placed  in 
altogether  abnormal  circumstances.  In  the  living  body  the  medium  in  which 
the  cells  and  the  tissues  carry  on  their  activities  is  the  lymph.  Wherever  this 
fluid  is  wanting,  or  has  not  the  proper  temperature  and  the  normal  constitution, 
is  not  renewed  often  enough  or  is  not  provided  with  sufficient  oxygen,  protoplasm 
there  represents  a  very  destructible  substance.  But  we  are  not  justified  by  this 
alone  in  maintaining  that  the  living  substance  behaves  in  the  same  way,  when 
the  lymph  is  perfectly  normal.  What  we  know  is,  that  when  the  lymph  ia  nor- 
mal, the  living  substance  carries  on  its  functions;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
assumption  that  it  is  then  less  stable  than  the  dead  substances  found  in  the  fluid 
by  which  it  is  bathed. 

If  the  living  substance  were  always  breaking  down  when  it  is  active,  what 
a  tremendous  work  of  synthesis  would  be  required  in  order  to  keep  it  restored 
from  the  dead  food  proteid  1  And  if  this  were  true,  how  should  we  explain  the 
extraordinary  difficulty  with  which  the  adult  body  lays  on  proteid)    If  the  food 
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proteid  had  first  to  be  organized  in  order  to  be  used  by  the  cells,  the  same  would 
of  necessity  be  true  of  the  nonnitro^nous  foodstuffs,  of  alcohol,  etc. ;  before 
they  could  be  destroyed  they  would  have  to  become  integral  constituents  of  the 
living  substance.  We  cannot  get  away  from  this  consequence;  but  what  direct 
proof  have  we  for  it? 

How  much  simpler  is  the  other  view  that  the  organised  tissues  do  not  them- 
selves break  down — their  molecules  not  being  destroyed — during  activity,  but 
are  relatively  stable  substances  which  perform  their  duties  at  the  espense  of  the 
combustible  stuffs  present  in  the  lymph;  that  the  tissues  draw  upon  the  lymph 
for  whatever  they  require;  that  in  all  probability  they  take  up  these  stuffs  (pro- 
teid,  fat,  carbohydrate,  etc.).  into  their  own  mass,  not,  however,  organizing  them 
into  their  own  substance,  but  destroying  them  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
intensity  of  their  vital  activities,  as  so  much  fuel. 

In  so  regarding  the  living  substance  as  relatively  stable,  we  do  not  mean 
to  say  that,  longer  periods  of  time  considered,  it  may  not  be  destroyed 
and  be  restored  again.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found  expressly  stated  under  the 
appropriate  sections,  that  certain  organized  structures,  like  the  blood  corpus- 
cles, epidermal  cells  of  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  epithelia  of  the  intestine, 
etc.,  are  all  the  time  breaking  down  and  being  lost,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  other  tissues  exhibit  the  same  phenomena. 

There  is  another  question,  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  this  conception  of  metabolism,  namely,  Why  is  it  that 
with  sufBcient  nonnitrogenous  foodstuffs  to  cover  the  calorific  requirements 
of  the  body,  it  cannot  entirely  dispense  with  proteid  in  the  food? 

Of  course  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  living  substance  is  being 
destroyed  to  a  certain  extent,  and  needs  proteid  for  its  restitution.  More 
than  this,  proteid  is  used  up  in  the  formation  of  the  digestive  fluids,  in  the 
secretion  of  milk,  etc.  Just  how  great  is  the  quantity  necessary  to  cover  these 
absolute  requirements  of  the  body,  cannot  be  stated  at  this  time;  but  it  is 
considerably  less  than  the  quantity  which  appears  to  be  necessary  to  maintain 
the  body  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  nutrition. 

Yoit  answered  the  question  before  us  by  simply  saying  that  the  tissues  have 
need  of  a  certain  amount  of  proteid  for  their  own  maintenance.  But  this  answer 
is  only  another  way  of  stating  the  facts  to  be  explained.  The  following  appears 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  question. 

The  lymph  is  the  medium  in  which  the  cells  and  the  tissues  live.  It  con- 
tains proteid  as  one  of  its  necessary  constituents.  But  when  proteid  is  present, 
it  is  destroyed  by  the  tissues  with  the  greatest  avidity.  In  starvation  the  pro- 
teid of  the  lymph,  therefore,  is  gradually  used  up,  so  that  the  latter  would  become 
unsuitable  as  a  medium  for  the  tissues,  if  they  did  cot  themselves  give  up  some 
of  their  proteid  to  the  lymph.  This  proteid  is  in  its  turn  destroyed,  and  a  new 
moiety  from  the  tissues  takes  its  place.  Thus  it  goes  on  continually;  and  our 
question,  why  proteid  ia  destroyed  in  the  body  not  only  in  starvation  but  even 
when  the  supply  of  nonnitrogenous  food  is  as  great  as  possible,  ia  to  be  answered 
through  this  continual  need  of  a  lymph  with  the  same  peculiar  constituents  all 
the  time,  and  through  the  peculiar  preference  of  the  cells  for  proteid  before  all 
the  other  organic  foodstuffs.  Such  an  explanation  does  not  require  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  tissues  or  the  organized  molecules  themselves  must  break  down 
with  every  manifestation  of  life.  From  the  same  point  of  view  we  can  explain 
also  the  phenomena  attending  deprivation  of  salt  (cf.  page  131). 
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[On  the  basis  of  some  very  tboroush  studies  of  the  composition  of  normal 
human  urines  following  different  diets,  Folin  has  worked  out  a  theory  of  proteid 
metabolism  which  has  received  such  extensive  notice  as  to  deserve  mention  in 
this  connection.  Folin  finds  that  in  order  to  explain  the  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  urine  with  reference  to  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  that  the  proteid  metabolism  is  of  two  kinds.  "  One  kind  is  extremely 
variable  in  quantity,  the  other  tends  to  remain  constant.  The  one  yields  chiefly 
urea  and  inorganic  sulphates,  no  creatinin  and  probably  no  neutral  sulphur.  The 
other,  the  constant  metabolism,  is  largely  represented  by  creatinin  and  neutral 
sulphur  and  to  a  less  extent  by  uric  acid  and  ethereal  sulphates." 

The  variable  metabolism  is  conceived  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  hydrolytic 
splittings  of  food  proteid  (cf.  Chap.  VII),  begun  in  the  intestinal  wall  and  com- 
pleted in  the  liver,  which  result  in  the  elimination  of  the  proteid  nitrogen  as 
urea.  This  is  called  exogenottt  melabolitm.  The  constant  metabolism  repre- 
sented by  creatinin  (and  uric  acid)  is  r^arded  as  a  true  index  of  that  destruc- 
tion of  living  substance  necessary  to  the  continuation  of  life,  and  is  therefore 
called  endogenous  metabolism.  In  Folin'a  view,  only  that  amount  of  proteid 
necessary  for  the  endogenous  metabolism  is  really  needed  by  the  body.  The 
greater  part  of  the  proteid  in  ordinary  diets,  i.  e.,  that  amount  representing  the 
exogenous  metabolism,  is  not  needed,  or  at  least  its  nitrogen  is  not  needed. 

This  theory  agrees  with  Voit's  theory  as  stated  above  in  regarding  the  liv- 
ing substance  as  relatively  stable,  but  differs  from  it  in  regarding  the  more  ready 
dissolution  of  ingested  food-proteid  not  as  a  matter  of  preference  on  the  part 
of  the  cells,  but  as  a  specially  developed  means  for  removing  the  unnecessary 
nitrogen  of  the  proteid  ingested.  The  carbonaceous  part  of  the  proteid  mole- 
cule, which  alone  is  conceived  as  undergoing  true  oxidations  similar  to  those 
which  fats  and  carbohydrates  undergo,  is  thereby  rendered  available. 

The  theory  seems  to  explain  the  facts  of  proteid  metabolism  as  stated  by 
the  author  in  this  chapter  quite  as  well  as  Voit's  theory,  and  in  addition  seems 
to  place  a  new  physiological  significance  on  the  portal  circulation. — Eo.j 


SECOND  SECTION 

NUTRITION  OP  MAN 

If  the  diet  contains  in  sufficient  quantities  and  in  the  proper  proportion 
all  those  substances  which  the  body  needs,  it  constitutes  what  Voit  calls  a 
"  food."  As  applied  to  a  healthy  adult  man,  this  ration  is  that  quantity  of 
foodstuffs  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  body  in  an  equilibrium  of  substance. 
For  growing  children  as  well  as  for  adults  in  a  poor  state  of  nutrition,  the 
ration  must  be  more  plentiful  so  that  a  part  of  it  can  be  retained  in  the  body. 

In  this  section  we  have  to  study  the  nutritive  requirements  of  man  and 
some  of  the  circumstances  affecting  them.  Naturally  we  cannot  go  into  de- 
tails here ;  important  as  they  are,  they  belong  to  hygiene  and  dietetics,  rather 
than  to  the  physiology  of  nutrition. 

The  nutritive  requirements  of  a  man  are  represented  by  those  quantities 
of  the  different  foodstuffs  which  must  be  added  to  the  body  from  the  intestine 
every  day.  But  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  commonly  eat  pure  foodstuffs,  but 
meals  prepared  from  various  articles  of  food,  the  question  may  be  raised.. 
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whether  the  foodstuffs  contained  in  the  different  articles  of  food  are  utilized 
in  the  intsstine  to  an  equal  extent.  Experiment  has  shown  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  utilization  of  the  foodstuffs  in  different  articles  of  food  and 
"  dishes  "  is  very  different  (Rubner).  For  the  method  of  these  investigatione 
and  the  share  which  the  intestine  has  in  the  formation  of  the  fseces,  see 
pages  85  and  96,  also  Chapter  VII. 

g  1.    UTILIZATION  OF  THE  FOODSTUFFS 

A.   PROTEID 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  quantity  of  N  in  the  fseces  which  comes 
from  the  body  itself,  and  therefore  represents  a  product  of  metabolism, 
amounts  to  0.5-1.4  g.  per  day.  If  then  we  find  only  this  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  taxes  after  a  certain  diet,  we  may  say  that  the  ingested  nitrogen 
has  all  been  utilized. 

This  is  generally  the  case  with  animal  foods.  In  experiments  with  meat, 
fish,  eggs,  milk  and  cheese,  the  daily  elimination  of  N  in  the  faeces  varies 
from  0.14  to  1.9  g. ;  only  in  one  case — ^with  4,100  g.  of  milk — do  we  find  in 
the  literature  of  this  subject  a  greater  quantity  (3.1  g.)  of  N  in  the  faeces. 
If  the  total  X  in  the  fteces  be  calculated  as  lost  from  the  N*  ingested,  it 
amounts  to  only  2.0-7.7  per  cent. 

Kermauner  has  taken  the  pains  to  estimate  quantitatively  the  residue  of 
meat  Tecognizable  as  euch  in  the  fteces  of  three  individuals,  and  has  found  that 
after  an  ingestion  of  266  g.  meat  per  da;  the  highest  amount  in  the  ftecea  was 
4.7  g.  and  the  lowest  0.3  g.  (=0.16  and  0.01  g.  N  respectively). 

With  vegetable  foods  the  quantity  of  N  in  the  fjeces  is  considerably  greater, 
and  in  certain  experiments  has  been  known  to  reach  the  high  value  of  9,09  g. 
per  day;  the  loss  in  this  case  amounts  to  as  much  as  forty-eight  per  cent  and 
as  a  rule  is  more  than  fifteen  per  cent. 

This  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  vegetable  foods  contain  nitrogenous 
compounds  in  their  husks,  coats,  etc.,  which  are  not  proteid  and  are  not  digested 
in  the  intestine.  The  more  husk,  etc.,  a  vegetable  food  contains,  the  less  favor- 
ably does  the  utilization  of  its  nitrogen  prove  to  be.  For  this  reason  we  find 
in  the  fieces  from  rye  bread  made  from  whole  meal  2-4  g.  nitrogen,  represent- 
ing a  loss  of  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  bran 
be  removed,  the  utilization  appears  more  favorable  with  a  loss,  namely,  of  only 
2  g.  N  or  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  Other  factors  tending  to  make  the  utilization 
of  coarse  vegetable  foods  less  favorable  are  their  relative  bulkineas,  the  acid 
fermentation  of  the  carbohydrates,  and  the  percentage  of  indigestible  substances. 
All  these  conditions  tend  to  stimulate  the  musculature  of  the  intestine  and  thus 
to  produce  a  more  rapid  evacuation  of  the  intestinal  contents. 

B.    UTILIZATIOn  OF  PAT  AHD  CASBOHTDRATES 

The  daily  faeces  from  a  diet  which  contains  no  fat  will  lose  3-7  g.  by 
extraction  with  ether.  If,  therefore,  the  fseccs  after  ingestion  of  a  certain 
fat  contain  no  more  fat  than  this,  we  can  say  that  that  particular  fat  has 
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all  been  absorbed  from  the  intestine.  This  is  true  of  eggB,  milk,  butter, 
maifarine,  lard — in  fact,  of  fats  generally  which  are  fluid  at  the  temperature 
of  the  body  and  are  not  surrounded  by  membranes.  However,  even  with  other 
fats,  like  bacon  fat,  which  is  inclosed  in  membranes,  the  utilization  is  com- 
moolr  very  complete.  Thus,  with  350  g.  per  day,  most  of  which  was  bacon 
fat  {unrendered  lard),  only  45  g.  appeared  in  the  feces. 

Carbohydrates  also  are  well  absorbed  in  the  intestine,  inasmuch  as  the 
loss  by  the  fiecea  from  the  ordinary  articles  of  diet  rises  only  to  about  ten 
or  eleven  per  cent  at  the  highest,  being  as  a  rule  smaller  than  this.  It  is 
true  of  carbohydrates  also  that  with  finely  prepared  foods  the  utilization  is 
much  better  (0.8-3.2  per  cent  loss)  than  with  coarse  foods  (6.9-11  per  cent 
loss).     The  digestibility  of  cellulose  has  already  been  discussed  at  page  110. 

By  microscopic  examination  of  the  feces  J.  Uoeller  has  shown  that  healthy 
men  digest  the  starch  of  cereals  and  potatoes  almost  complet«Iy,  even  if  the 
Btarchj  food  is  but  imperfectly  ground  up.  If,  however,  the  starch  is  present 
in  the  form  of  leguminous  seeds  or  is  eaten  in  green  vegetables,  it  is  passed  out 
undigested.  The  hard-walled  cells  of  the  ripe  leguminous  seeds  appear  not  to 
be  digie«ted  at  all,  so  that  only  that  part  of  the  starch  which  is  liberated  from 
the  cells  by  mechanical  destruction  of  their  walls  is  of  any  benefit  in  nutrition. 
The  starch  of  green  legumitioua  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  is  just  as  completely 
digested  as  that  of  cereals.  The  gluten  layer  of  the  latter  behaves  like  the 
leguminous  seeds:  their  membranes,  consisting  of  pure  cellulose,  are  not  digested, 
and  their  contents,  consisting  of  proteid  and  fat,  are  digested  only  so  far  as 
they  are  set  free  by  rupture  of  the  cell  membranes. 

The  absorption  of  mineral  constitnents  of  the  diet,  calculated  in  percent- 
ages of  the  amount  supplied,  is  generally  rather  poor.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  ash  of  the  fteces  comes  mainly  from  the  body  itself,  seeing  that  many 
mineral  substances  are  excreted  through  the  intestinal  wall. 

C.   UTILIZATIOH  OF  A  BOXED  DIET 

The  experiments  which  we  have  discussed  so  far  relate  chiefly  to  the 
absorption  of  individual  articles  of  food.  We  might  suppose,  however,  that 
a  mixed  diet,  such  as  is  ordinarily  eaten  by  man,  would  be  utilized  more 
advantageously  than  these  experiments  indicate;  and  in  fact  it  has  been  shown 
that  certain  mixtures  are  absorbed  better  than  their  separate  components. 
But  all  the  experiments  on  the  utilization  of  a  miied  diet  which  we  have 
as  yet,  go  to  show  that  animal  nitrogen  is  absorbed  better  than  vegetable 
nitrogen. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  added  on  the  utilization  of  tke  total  potential 
energy  of  the  diet.  We  assume  here  as  before,  that  the  total  fceces  represent 
a  residue  of  the  ingested  food.  For  a  mixed  diet  Kubner,  on  the  basis  of 
one  experiment  on  the  heat  value  of  the  fieces,  estimates  the  loss  at  8.11 
per  cent  of  the  gross  calorific  value  of  the  food.  In  those  experiments  with 
a  mixed  diet  in  which  the  utilization  of  all  the  foodstuffs  has  been  investigated, 
the  results  show  a  loss  in  potential  energy  of  4.8  to  13.9  per  cent.  By  direct 
determinations  of  the  heat  value  of  the  food,  and  of  the  fieces,  Atwater  has 
found  in  117  experiments  with  a  mixed  diet  of  easily  digestible  substances, 
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that  the  I0B8  of  potential  energy  was  from  2.6  per  cent  to  11.7  per  cent.  In 
ibis  important  series  the  loss  in  proteid  was  3.8  to  11.7  per  cent,  in  fat  1.7 
to  13.7  per  cent,  in  carbohydrates  0.9  to  5.2  per  cent. 

Ad  average  figure  to  express  the  utilization  of  energy  in  the  food  ought  not 
be  placed  too  low.  Suppose  we  assume  that  ten  per  cent  of  the  potential  energy 
is  lost,  then  to  supply  a  man  with  3,000  Cal.  his  diet  should  have  an  indicated 
value  of  3,333  Cal.  Because  of  the  many  analyses  necessary,  a  complete  experi- 
ment on  the  utilization  of  foods  in  the  intestine  is  attended  by  considerable 
difficulties.  But  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  detennine  the  dry 
residue  of  the  diet  and  of  the  corresponding  fteces;  for  the  percentage  loss  in 
dry  substance,  ao  far  as  our  experience  yet  goes,  varies  but  slightly  from  the 
percentage  loss  in  energy. 

§2.    THE  EHERGY  REQUIREBIEirrS  OF  AN  ADULT 

It  is  already  clear  that  the  requirements  of  an  adult  must  be  determined 
essentially  by  the  physical  work  to  be  done,  for  work  is  inseparable  from  a 
consumption  of  substance.  Hence  we  have  first  to  investigate  how  great  the 
total  supply  must  be  for  different  amounts  of  work.  The  problem  is  simpli- 
fied materially  by  excluding  the  inorganic  foodstuflls,  for  it  has  been  shown 
that  if  the  diet  is  sufficient  and  has  the  proper  constitution  in  other  respecta, 
it  will  contain  also  plenty  of  inorganic  substances. 

To  determine  the  minimal  requirement,  observations  must  be  made  on  the 
metabolism  in  complete  muscular  rest.  Such  observations  have  given  the 
following  results: 

A  woman,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  weighing  49.6  kilograms,  who  was  in  an 
hysterical  sleep  and  ate  nothing,  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  6.21  g.  N  and 
107  g.  C  =  38.8  g.  proteid  and  113.2  g.  fat,  corresponding  to  1,228  Cal.,  or  1.03 
Cal.  per  kilo  per  hour. 

In  hia  calorimetric  experiments  Atwater  obtained  as  a  mean  of  sixteen  deter- 
minations of  the  heat  loss  in  sleep  (from  1  a.  u.  to  7  a.  v.),  the  value  of  1.03  Cal. 
per  kilo  per  hour. 

'  The  minimal  requirement  of  the  adult  man  may  he  placed,  therefore,  at 
1  Cal.  per  kilo  per  hour — i.  e.,  for  a  man  of  70  kg.  1,680  Cal. 

But  for  patients  in  a  weak  bodily  condition  muscular  rest  so  complete 
as  this  never  occurs.  The  skeletal  muscles  are  always  moved  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent;  hence  metabolism  must  be  somewhat  greater  than  in  sleep. 

The  experiments  of  Pettenkoffer  and  Yoit  on  individuals  at  rest  give  an 
average  (for  twenty-four  hours)  of  2,303  Cal.  in  fasting  and  2,675  Cal.  on  a 
moderate  diet — i.  e.,  32.9  and  38.2  Cal.  respectively  per  kilo  per  day.  In  experi- 
ments by  Sonden  and  the  author  on  eight  resting  men  between  the  ages  of  nine- 
teen and  forty-four  years,  the  metabolism  varied  from  1,853  to  2,292  Cal,  or 
from  26.3  Cal.  to  36.0  Cal.  per  kilo  per  day.  Eckbolm's  results  on  ten  students 
and  thirteen  soldiers  between  nineteen  and  twenty-five  years  gave  a  mean  result 
of  35.6  and  37.0  Cal.  respectively.  From  Atwater's  calorimetric  experiment* 
carried  out  on  three  different  subjects  and  covering  forty-five  days,  we  get  a  total 
metabolism  for  the  resting  man  of  2,241  Cal.— i.  e.,  32.0,  33.3,  and  33.4  Cal.  per 
kilogram. 
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The  metabolism  of  a  grown  man,  who  neither  rests  absolutely,  nor  does 
any  real  physical  work  (providing  he  receive  not  too  limited  a  supply  of 
food),  may  be  estimated,  therefore,  at  30-36  Cal.  per  kilogram  per  twenty- 
four  hours— i.  e.,  for  a  body  weight  of  70  kg.,  3,100  to  2,520  Cal.  Conse- 
quently a  ration  which  does  not  supply  at  least  3,000  Cal.  net  {i.e.,  allowing 
ten  per  cent  waste;  ef,  page  140)  must  be  declared  insufficient  for  a  physical 
laborer. 

Laborers'  rations  may  be  divided,  according  to  the  amount  of  energy 
required,  into  several  different  groups.  The  following  is  arranged  especially 
for  men: 


Obodp. 

C^He-fnet,. 

8umcU»t  (or  a 

C»^ 

I 

2,001-2,400 
2.401-3,700 
3,701-8,300 
8501^.100 
4,101-6,000 
Ovn  8,000 

Weaver. 
Soldier. 
Ponn  laborer. 
Eicavator. 

EnKlona. 
Saxony. 
Oermanj. 
Scotland. 

IV 

V 

VI 

The  following  may  be  given  as  examples  of  rations  which  would  yield  an 
average  supply  of  energy  sufficient  for  each  of  these  classes : 


OlOOP. 

Proteld. 

Cut>o- 
hydrate, 

Cal«*», 
groat 

CaloilH, 

DM. 

Calortca  per  kg. 

84 
86 
180 
141 
167 
163 

60 
86 
64 
71 
89 
180 

890 
613 
630 
677 
774 
1,062 

2,483 

im 

8,367 
4,020 
4,686 
8.268 

3,286 
2.588 
3,933 
8,618 
4,318 
6,642 

II    

n 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  large  number  of  observations  on  the  nutrition 
of  men  who  had  free  choice  of  their  own  food,  have  been  made  under  At- 
water's  direction  in  the  United  States.  The  results  are  recorded  in  the 
following  table: 


Omw. 

CaL,  net. 

S 

Proteld, 

FW.». 

SSS. 

Cal.. 

Cal..  net 

I 

33 

87 

90 

808 

3.484 

2.191 

80 

11 

2,401-8,700 

16 

80 

113 

SS3 

33»1 

2,603 

m 

2.701-8.200 

87 

108 

125 

409 

3.263 

2,086 

41 

IV 

8;301-4,100 

S6 

134 

147 

610 

3.966 

3.669 

51 

V 

4,100-6,000 

14 

145 

215 

612 

6.103 

4,m 

66 

Yoit  based  his  practical  conclusions  for  the  nutrition  of  an  adult  man  on 
the  requirements  of  a  moderate  worker.    He  describes  as  a  "  moderate  worker," 
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a  man  strong  enough  to  do  nine  to  ten  hours'  work  every  day  heavier  than 
that  of  a  tailor  and  lighter  than  that  of  a  blacksmith — the  work  for  example 
of  a  mason,  a  carpenter,  or  a  joiner.  Moderate  work  so  defined  corresponds 
fairly  well  to  the  amount  done  by  most  manual  laborers,  and  comes  nearest 
to  Group  III  in  our  classification. 

Voit's  ration  for  the  moderate  worker  is:  118  g.  proteid,  56  g.  fat,  and 
500  g.  carbohydrate  =  3,055  Cal.  gross  or  8,749  Cal.  net. 

While  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that  the  absolute  supply  of  energy  in 
this  ration  corresponds  well  with  the  actual  requirements  and  is  estimated  rather 
too  low  than  too  high,  it  has  been  remarked  by  many  that  the  amount  of  pro- 
teid is  too  high  and  that  a  moderate  worker  can  get  along  perfectly  with  less 
proteid.  Munk  for  example  proposes  110  g.  proteid  instead  of  118  g.  Now  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  great  moment  whether  the  diet  contain  110  or  118  g.  proteid. 
The  rations  which  we  have  brought  together  for  our  Group  III  contain  on  the 
average  130  g.  with  113  and  151  g,  as  the  extremes.  From  Atwater'a  results  we 
have  for  the  same  group  103  g,  with  52  and  152  g.  as  the  extremes.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  grounds  which  have  been  taken  for  a  reduction  of  pro- 
teid in  the  ration.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  these  grounds  are  by  no  means 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  intended,  hence  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  choose  for  a 
normal  ration  on  containing  not  less  than  118  g.  proteid,  even  is  many  observa- 
tions do  show  that  a  "  moderate  worker  "  can  get  along  with  leas. 

[Chittenden's  recent  esperiments  on  several  groups  of  men  of  different  de- 
grees of  muscular  and  mental  activity  (university  professors,  collie  athletes, 
and  United  States  soldiers)  indicate  strongly  that  Voit's  proteid  ration  is  ex- 
cessive. He  found  that  without  exception  these  persons  (numbering  twenty-six 
in  all)  were  able  to  maintain  their  physical  and  mental  vigor  for  periods  of 
from  five  to  nine  months  on  an  average  of  66  grams  of  proteid  per  day.  These 
results  accord  with  Folin's  theory  of  metabolism  (cf.  page  137),  which  looks 
upon  a  large  part  of  the  proteid  ingested  in  the  average  diet  as  so  much  waste 
material  to  be  removed  at  once  from  the  circulation  by  the  liver, — Ed,] 

Voit's  motive  in  dividing  the  nonnitrogenous  foodstuffs  for  a  moderate 
worker  between  fat  and  carbohydrates  as  he  did,  was  to  make  the  diet  as 
inexpensive  as  possible.  He  takes,  therefore,  as  much  carbohydrate  as  in  his 
opinion  the  intestine  can  digest  easily — i.  e.,  500  g.  The  remainder  of  the 
energy  required  he  takes  from  fat. 

Of  course  it  would  not  be  correct  to  r^ard  500  g.  as  a  real  maximum  of 
carbohydrates — and  Voit  does  not.  The  intestine  can  manage  greater  quanti- 
ties; but  this  alone  is  no  reason  for  increasing  the  carbohydrate  at  the  expense 
of  fat.  Experience  has  shown  with  perfect  clearness  that  the  human  body  haa 
a  very  pronounced,  if  not  always  a  perfectly  intelligible,  need  for  fat;  so  that 
the  quantity  in  Voit's  ration  (56  g,)  ought  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the 
minimum  for  the  diet  of  a  moderate 'worker  (cf.  tables  on  page  141). 

When  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  greater  than  that  of  a  moderate 
worker,  experience  teaches  us  that  both  proteid  and  N-free  substances  are 
eaten  in  greater  quantities,  but  the  supply  of  proteid  is  not  increased  as  much 
as  that  of  the  N-free  substances.    According  to  Voit,  soldiers  in  field  manen- 
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vers  (hard  labor)  require  135  g.  proteid,  80  g.  fat,  and  500  g.  carbohydrates 
=  3,348  Cal.  gross  and  3,013  Cal.  net,  and  in  war  (severe  labor)  145  g. 
proteid,  100  g.  fat  and  500  g.  carbohydrate  =  3,575  Cal.  gross  and  3,218 
t'al.  net. 

Our  Group  IV  contains  on  the  avera^  3,618  Cal.  net  which  can  be  supplied 

in  141  g.  proteid,  71  g.  fat,  and  677  g.  carbohydrates.  We  see  that  this  ration 
agrees  on  the  whole  very  well  with  that  demanded  by  Voit.  For  a  similar  class 
(3,569  Cal.)  Atwater  (IV)  finds  124  g.  proteid,  147  g.  fat,  and  510  g.  carbo- 
hydrates to  be  the  requirement. 

The  following  data  by  Atwater  may  be  given  as  further  examples  of  diets 
suited  to  severe  labor:  Participants  in  a  rowing  contest  (American  students)'. 
155  g.  proteid,  177  g.  fat,  440  g.  carbohydrates  =  4.085  Cal.  gross.  Football 
players:  (1)  181  g.  proteid,  292  g,  fat.  557  g.  carbohydrates ^ 5.740  Cal,  (gross) ; 
(2)  270  g.  proteid,  416  g.  fat,  and  710  g.  carbohydrates  =  7,885  Cal.  (gross). 

Direct  information  on  the  diet  of  women  is  still  extremely  meager.  Hav- 
ing a  smaller  body  than  man,  and  doing  as  a  rule  less  physical  work,  a  woman 
naturally  requires  a  smaller  supply  of  energy  than  a  man.  Assuming  that 
the  weight  of  the  woman's  body  is  four-fifths  that  of  the  man's  and  that  her 
metabolism  bears  the  same  relation  to  his,  we  obtain  Voit's  ration  for  female 
workers:  94  g.  proteid,  45  g.  fat  and  400  g.  carbohydrates  =  2,444  Cal.{gros8) 
and  2,200  Cal.  (net). 


§3.    NUTRITION   OF  THE   YOUNG 

It  is  evident  that  the  growing  body  needs  relatively  more  food  than  the 
adult,  both  because  it  is  smaller  and  because  it.s  organs  must  increase  in  size. 
Moreover,  experiment  has  shown  that  the  young  body  has  a  more  active 
metabolism  per  unit  of  body  surface  regardless  of  its  smaller  size  (page  118). 

In  order  to  make  possible  a  fuller  presentation  of  the  metabolism  in  the 
growing  body,  we  have  brought  together  in  the  following  table  a  number  of 
observations  on  the  mean  CO, -output  taken  a  short  time  after  a  meal  while 
the  individuals  were  sitting  quiet.     Still  other  data  will  be  found  on  page  119: 


KlLB. 

T^^ 

AKe.y«~»      iBcKiTw^^kB  iCO-'BI*"'™^' 

.^                       H««i 

CO).  K- per  hour. 

28 
SO 
83 
U 
4S 
4« 
51 
5« 
60 
60 
68 
68 
77 
8S 

33 
38 
34 
34 
4iS 
44 
42 
4S 
48 
36 
38 
35 
37 
84 

23 
27 
81 
80 
40 

25 

iSj:  :•::::::■: 

10 

11 

83 

If 

13 

28 

39 

54::;:;::::: 

17 ::.:;...: 

50 
54 
54 

67 
67 

28 

30   *::*:': 

39 

68 
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With  males  we  see  that  the  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide  is  greater  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  nineteen  than  in  older  or  younger  individuals  of  the 
same  sex.  This  agrees  yery  well  with  Key's  observation  on  the  growth  of  boys, 
namely  that  beginning  with  the  fourteenth  year  the  increase  of  the  body  in 
length  and  weight  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  than  during  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  (nine  to  thirteen).  This  period  of  rapid  growth  continues 
for  four  years  {cf.  Chapter  XXVI,  second  section). 

To  judge  by  the  elimination  of  COj,  a  boy  from  nine  to  thirteen,  therefore, 
would  need  almost  as  much  food  as  a  man  resting,  and  boys  between  fourteen 
and  nineteen  still  more.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
calorific  value  of  the  COj  is  very  different  according  as  it  has  its  origin  in  the 
metabolism  of  fat,  carbohydrates  or  proteid.  Since  in  the  above  table  the  in- 
dividuals on  whom  the  experiments  were  made  belonged  to  the  same  class 
of  society,  and  so  far  as  the  diet,  etc.,  were  concerned  lived  on  the  whole  on 
the  same  plane,  it  may  be  assumed  with  great  probability  that  the  average 
composition  of  their  diet,  and  consequently  the  share  of  the  different  foodstuffs 
in  the  formation  of  CO^,  was  about  the  same. 

With  females  the  COj-elimination  does  not  show  the  significant  rise  which 
appears  in  boys  between  fourteen  and  nineteen.  From  the  eleventh  year  on 
but  slight  differences  due  to  age  make  their  appearance :  in  an  eleven-year-old 
girl  the  COj-excretion  was  36  g.,  in  a  woman  of  thirty,  39  g.  We  might  say, 
therefore,  that  the  requirements  of  a  girl  of  eleven  are  just  as  great  as  those 
of  an  adult  woman  at  rest. 

Comparison  of  the  CO,-output  of  males  and  females  of  the  same  weight  and 
age  shows  that  during  the  years  of  growth  it  is  considerably  greater  with  the 
former  than  with  the  latter,  and  that  the  ratio  of  female  metabolism  to  male 
metabolism  estimated  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  is  about  100:140.  In  men 
and  women  who  have  already  passed  the  period  of  growth  this  difference  gradu- 
ally diminishee,  and  as  old  age  comes  on  disappears  altogether. 

Tbe  figures  of  this  table  differ  considerably  from  those  given  by  Uagnus- 
Levy  and  Falk  in  the  table  on  pa^  118.  The  reason  is  that  the  subjects  of  their 
experiments  had  not  eaten  recently  and  were  in  absolute  muscular  rest,  while 
the  results  brought  together  in  the  table  now  under  consideration  were  obtained 
upon  individuals  in  a  sitting  posture  shortly  after  a  meal.  On  this  account 
Magnus-Levy  and  Falk  found  no  difference  in  the  CO,-excretion  by  males  and 
females.  The  difference  which  we  have  noted  above  is,  in  all  probability,  traceable 
to  a  greater  tonus  in  boys'  muscles  than  in  girls'. 

By  way  of  comparison  with  the  direct  data  on  the  metabolism  of  the  grow- 
ing body  we  may  add  also  the  standard  figures  which  Atwater  uses  in  appor- 
tioning the  diet  of  a  family  to  its  different  members.  Taking  the  food  require- 
ments of  the  father  as  1,  the  requirements  of  the  others  would  be: 

Of  the  mother , 0.9 : 

■'       sons,  14-17  years 0.8; 

■'      daughters,  14-17  years 0.7; 

"      children.  10-13  years 0.« ; 

"  "        6-0  years 0.6; 

"        2-5  years 0.4; 

^  "         under  2  years 0.8. 
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§4.   CORSTRUCTIOH  OF  THE  DIET  FROM  THE  DIFFERENT 
ARTICLES  OF  FOOD 

In  satisfying  the  requirements  of  his  body,  man  has  a  great  variety  of 
foods,  both  animal  and  vegetable  in  origin,  from  which  to  choose.  Recently 
the  question  has  been  much  discussed  in  certain  quarters  whether  the  natural 
food  of  man  should  be  mixed  or  should  be  purely  vegetable. 

That  a  purely  animal  diet  is  not  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  human 
body  after  the  period  of  infancy  is  passed  need  not  be  proved  at  length.  On 
the  one  hand,  if  we  except  milk  and  liver,  the  carbohydrates  are  practically 
absent  entirely  from  such  a  diet;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  relatively  long 
human  intestine  is  not  sufficiently  stimulated  by  an  exclusively  animal  diet 
to  prevent  the  residues  of  the  food  and  the  digestive  fluids  from  remaining 
overlong  in  the  intestine. 

All  the  requirements  of  the  body  can  be  met,  however,  by  foods  of  vegetable 
origin  alone ;  for  they  contain  fats  and  carbohydrates  as  well  as  proteid. 

Vegetarians  assume  that  a  purely  plant  diet  is  the  only  natural  food  of 
man.  But  a  number  of  objections  can  be  raised  against  this  conception.  For 
example,  fat  occurs  in  plants  in  large  quantities  only  in  the  form  of  vegetable 
oils,  and  the  only  place  the  latter  figure  to  any  extent  in  the  preparation  of 
victuals  is  in  southern  countries.  Hence,  in  many  regions  it  is  not  easy  on 
a  purely  vegetable  diet  to  supply  the  body  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fat. 
To  obtain  fat  the  body  must  appropriate  animal  foods.  Again,  most  vegetable 
foods  in  proportion  to  their  percentage  of  proteid  are  much  more  bulky  than 
animal  foods,  and  their  volume  is  still  more  increased  by  the  absorption  of 
water  in  their  preparation,  whereas  animal  foods  lose  water  in  preparation  and 
hence  l)ecome  less  bulky.  Besides,  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  most  vege- 
table foods  are  but  poorly  absorbed  in  the  intestine.  In  order  to  supply  the 
body  with  plenty  of  proteid  from  purely  vegetable  sources  one  is  compelled, 
therefore,  to  eat  a  rather  voluminous  diet.  In  so  doing  he  runs  the  risk  of 
exacting  too  much  work  of  the  digestive  organs,  whence  various  untoward 
effects  might  result.  To  prevent  these,  it  is  needful  that  a  part  of  the  daily 
ration  be  drawn  from  animal  sources. 

This  ia  admitted  by  the  vegetarian  who  eats  no  meat,  but  allows  himself  the 
pleasure  of  milk,  eggs  and  dairy  products.  In  his  case  the  diet  is  no  longer 
purely  vegetable,  for  it  contains  both  fat  and  proteid  derived  from  animal 
sources.  Cheese  is  an  article  very  rich  in  proteid,  and  in  butter  and  milk  the 
body  can  get  all  the  fat  it  requires.  So  far  as  the  question  is  debatable  at  all, 
it  narrows  itself  to  whether  or  not  meats  shall  be  included  in  the  diet. 

From  a  purely  physiological  point  of  view,  we  can  find  no  reason  why  a 
healthy  man  should  forego  the  use  of  so  excellent  an  article  of  food,  considered 
with  respect  to  its  content  of  proteid  and  fat  or  its  eminent  adaptability,  as  we 
know  meat  to  be.  But  in  so  stating,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  one  should  eat  any  quantity  of  meat  he  pleases,  or  should  cover  too  much 
of  his  requirements  with  meat.  In  too  large  quantities  the  extractive  substances 
found  in  meat  may  possibly  produce  disorders  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the 
body  (cf.  Chapter  XII.  §1).  The  metabolism  might  also  take  an  abnormal  or 
unfavorable  form,  if  the  fluids  of  the  body  were  flooded  with  too  much  pro- 
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teid.     Finally,  it  is  possible  that  in  certain  dieeaeed  conditions,  meat  would  be 
harmful,  and  that  some  persons  h&^'c  a  positive  aversion  to  it. 

If,  therefore,  the  individual  get  a  sufficient  supplj'  of  proteid  and  fat  in 
other  articles  of  diet,  like  cheeee  and  butter,  so  that  great  bulkinesa  can  be 
avoided,  meats  are  not  absolutely  neceeaary.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
physiology  of  nutrition,  there  is  no  reason  for  avoiding  them. 

Against  the  claim  that  the  vegetable  foods  constitute  the  natural — i,  e.,  the 
original  diet  of  man — this  additional  objection  can  be  raised :  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  vegetable  foods,  namely  the  cereals,  are  subject  to  the  action 
of  the  digestive  fluids  only  after  thorough  preparation;  whereas  man  had 
lived  a  long  time  on  the  earth  before  he  had  progressed  so  far  as  to  under- 
stand how  to  cultivate  the  soil,  cook  his  food,  grind  his  grain  and  bake  bread. 
Meat,  however,  requires  no  further  preparation  for  eating  than  to  be  divided 
into  small  pieces.  We  have  reason,  therefore,  for  claiming  rather  that  man 
was  originally  carnivorous. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us  believe  that  the  really  natural  diet  of 
man  consists  of  fruits.  But  it  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  at  best  to  get  proteid 
and  fat  enough  from  fruits,  and  besides,  in  many  inhabited  landt<  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  raise  any  fruits  or  any  kind  of  vegetable  foods  in  large  enough 
quantities  to  provision  the  population. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  diet  most  generally  suitable  for  man  is  a  mixed 
diet,  composed  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  foods.  It  is  only  by  reason 
of  his  ability  to  utilize  all  sorts  of  foods  that  it  has  been  possible  for  man 
to  people  the  entire  earth  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 
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CHAPTER    V 
THE    BLOOD 

The  blood  is  the  common  nutriiive  fluid  of  the  body.  Driven  by  the  heart 
through  the  vascular  eystem  in  an  uninterrupted  Btream,  it  supplies  all  parts 
of  the  body  with  all  the  substances  necessary  for  their  growth  and  mainte- 
nance, as  well  as  for  the  combustion  going  on  in  them.  Besides,  the  blood 
removes  from  all  parts  of  the  body  the  greater  part  of  the  decomposition 
products  formed  in  the  life  processes,  and  is  in  its  turn  relieved  of  these 
products  during  its  passage  through  the  excretory  organs. 

The  blood  is  a  red,  opaque  fluid,  somewhat  heavier  than  water  {sp.  gr. 
in  man  1.057-1.066,  in  woman  1.053-1.061).  It  has  a  salty  taste,  a  neutral 
reaction,  and  a  peculiar,  stale  odor.  Its  specific  heat  amounts  to  0.8693  (at 
about  38=  C). 

The  blood  holds  its  neutral  reaction  with  the  greatest  tenacity.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  red  coloration  with  phenol phtbalein  by  addition  of  caustic  soda  to 
the  serum  of  ox  blood,  one  must  add  seventy  times  as  much  of  the  ilkali 
as  would  be  necessary  if  it  were  being  added  to  pure  water  in  order  to  obtain 
the  same  reaction.  The  same  serum  mised  with  methyl-orange  requires  three 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  times  as  much  n/10  HCl  as  does  pure  water  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  red  coloration.  The  explanation  of  this  behavior  lies  in  the 
variable  acid  and  basic  character  of  the  serum  proteida  (Friedenthal). 

On  microscopic  esamination  the  blood  is  found  to  consist  of  a  fluid,  the 
plaxraa,  in  which  float  great  numbers  of  formed  elements.  These  latter  con- 
stituents which  cause  the  opacity  of  the  blood  are:  (1)  the  red  blood  corpus- 
cles to  which  the  blood  owes  its  red  color;  (2)  the  white  corpuscles;  (3)  the 
platelets. 

A  few  minutes  (in  man  three  to  twelve)  after  the  blood  is  drawn  from 
an  open  blood  vessel  it  sets  into  a  jcllylike  mass,  which,  as  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  later,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  proteid  body  present  in  the  plasma 
is  separated  out  (coagulated)  in  the  form  of  a  solid,  the  so-called  flbrtn. 

The  coagulated  fibrin  is  a  fibrous  structure,  which,  although  it  amounts 
to  only  0.2-1.0  per  cent  of  the  blood,  permeates  and  incloses  in  its  meshes  the 
entire  mass  of  the  clot.  Gradually  the  fibrin  shrinks,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  pale  yellowish  fluid  is  pressed  out.  The  quantity  of  this  fluid,  the  serum, 
increases  progressively  and  finally  there  remains  of  the  eoagulum  a  smaller 
residual  mass,  which  consists  of  the  fibrin,  the  blood  corpuscles  inclosed  in  it, 
and  the  serum  still  present  in  its  interstices.  The  blood  plasma  therefore 
consists  of  fibrin  and  serum. 
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Fibrin  may  be  separated  out  also  by  whipping  shed  blood  with  a  stick. 
After  this  operation  the  blood  remains  fluid,  the  flbrin  having  been  collected 
in  the  form  of  a  white,  etringy  maes  on  the  stick. 


g  1.    THE  AMOUNT  OF  BLOOD  IN  THE  BODY 

The  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  body  is  in  brief 
as  follows:  a  normal  sample  of  blood  (b)  is  first  drawn;  then  the  animal  is 
bled  and  the  vascular  system  is  washed. out  with  water  until  the  water  flows 
out  perfectly  clear.  The  water  and  blood  arc  added  together  and  the  total 
quantity  designated  w.  The  normal  sample  of  blood  is  now  brought  by  addi- 
tion of  water  v  to  the  same  color  as  a  sample  of  w.  Then  if  we  designate 
by  y  the  amount  of  blood  washed  out,  it  is  evident  that  b:h  +  v.zy.w.    From 

bXto 
which  p  =  T-^p —    The  total  quantity  in  the  body  ia  therefore  i*  +  y  =  6  + 

iXi' 

y— —  (Welcker).     Thia  method  is  not,  however,  quite  exact,  for  after  the 

washing  there  still  remains  in  the  organs  from  eight  to  sixteen  per  cent  of 
the  total  hjemoglobin. 

The  amount  of  blood  determined  in  this  way  amounts  to  seven  to  nine 
per  cent  of  the  body  weight  in  the  dog,  five  to  nine  per  cent  in  the  rabbit  (in 
the  latter  after  removal  of  the  intestinal  contents).  Biechoff  found  in  the 
dead  bodies  of  two  executed  criminals  the  quantities  7,1  and  7,7  per  cent  of 
the  body  weight. 


1 2.    THE  FORMED  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE  BLOOD 
A.   THE  RED  BLOOD  CORPUSCLES 

Id  most  mammals  the  red  blood  corpuscles  are  thin,  flat,  slightly  bicon- 
cave, circular  disks,  composed  of  a  soft,  extensible  and  very  elastic  substance. 
By  transmitted  light  the  color  in  thin  layers  is  yellowish  green;  in  thick 
layers,  red.  In  birds,  reptiles,  amphibia  and  most  fishes,  as  well  as  in  the 
camel  family,  they  are  oval  instead  of  circular.  In  the  cold-blooded  animals 
and  in  birds  they  have  a  nucleus:  in  the  mammals  no  nucleus  is  present  in 
the  mature  form  of  the  corpuscle  (cf,  page  17). 

The  diameter  of  the  red  blood  corpuscle  in  man  is  0.007-0.008  mm.,  its 
thickness  about  0.0016  mm.  The  volume  of  a  single  corpuscle,  according  to 
Welcker,  amounts  to  0.000000072  en.  mm.,  and  its  surface  to  0.000128  sq. 
mm.  One  cu.  mm.  of  human  blood  contains  about  5,000,000  red  corpuscles 
for  man  and  about  4,500,000  for  woman.  The  total  surface  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles in  1  cu.  mm.  of  blood  therefore  amounts  to  640  sq.  mm.  in  man  and 
576  sq.  mm.  in  woman.  Since  the  total  mass  of  the  blood  in  man  is  about 
seven  per  cent  of  the  body  weight,  i.e.,  in  a  body  weighing  70  kg.,  about 
5  kg.  in  round  numbers,  the  total  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  in  a  man 
is  25,000,000,000,000,  and  their  total  surface  3,200  sq.  m.  {=  0.8  acre  nearly). 
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(The  body  surface  of  a  grown  man  is  only  about  2  sq.  m.)  This  enormous 
extent  of  surface'  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  is  of  great  si^ificance  in  con- 
nection with  their  function  in  respiration  (Chapter  IX). 

Moreover  the  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  in  1  cu.  mm.  of  blood  varies 
not  a  little  under  perfectly  normal  cireumatances.  Some  authors  have  observed 
an  increase,  others  a  decrease  in  the  number  after  meals.  There  is  substantial 
agreement,  however,  that  complete  or  partial  abstinence  from  food  does  not 
reduce  the  number.  Rarefaction  of  the  air,  as  on  mountain  tops,  increases  the 
number  of  red  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimeter  of  blood  very  considerably,  and 
the  effect  is  not  due  to  an  excessive  elimination  of  water  from  the  body,  for 
the  same  thing  has  been  noted  on  animals  where  an  increased  transpiration  of 
.water  was  impossible.  The  increase  has  been  regarded  as  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  organisnL  to  offset  incomplete  saturation  of  the  blood  with  osygen, 
resulting  from  lower  air  pressure.  But  this  explanation  does  not  suffice,  for 
the  increase  takes  place  just  the  same  before  the  reduction  of  preasore  is  suffi- 
cient to  affect  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 

It  should  be  remarked  in  connection  with  these  and  other  normal  variations 
in  the  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  that  blood-counts  give  us  only  the  rela- 
tive number,  and  do  not  throw  any  light  on  the  total  numl>er  of  corpuscles. 
For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  under  some  circumstances  the  relative  num- 
ber of  corpuscles  in  different  parts  of  the  body  varies  greatly  (Zuntz),  nor  that 
an  exudation  of  plasma  from  the  vessels  may  produce  an  apparent  increase 
(Bunge) — in  short,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  properly  and  exactly  to  estimate 
the  total  number  of  blood  corpuscles. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  red  corpuscles  (1.008-1,105)  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  plasma  or  of  the  serum  (the  sp.  givof  the  latter  in  man  amounts 
to  about  1.017).  Hence  they  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  in  which  the  blood 
is  caught,  provided  we  are  dealing  with  whipped  blood,  or  blood  whose  coagu- 
lation is  artificially  stopped  or  retarded.  Since  the  separation  of  the  blood 
corpuscles  from  the  plasma  or  serum  can  be  accomplished  much  more  rapidly 
with  the  centrifuge  than  by  mere  settling,  this  instrument  is  often  used  in 
blood  work. 

On  the  addition  of  very  small  quantities  of  most  acids  or  acid  salts  of 
Fe,  Al,  Zn,  C'u,  Hg,  Sn,  Ag.  Au,  Ur,  Mb,  the  red  blood  corpuscles  become 
agglutinated,  and  thereby  precipitated.  The  same  takes  place  even  with  hsemo- 
globin-free  stromata  as  well  as  with  the  leucocytes,  and  is  probably  caused 
by  an  effect  on  the  contained  globulin  (Peskind). 

The  weight  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  in  100  parts  of  blood  is  estimated, 
according  to  Alex.  Schmidt,  in  the  following  manner:  (1)  The  percentage  of 
dry  residue  (T)  in  the  whole  blood  is  determined;  (2)  the  percentage  of  dry 
residue  (()  in  the  serum  belonging  to  this  quantity  of  blood;  (3)  the  dry  resi- 
due (r)  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  obtained  from  100  g.  of  blood.  The  dry 
residue  of  the  serum  obtained  from  100  g.  of  blood  is  then  T— r,  and  the 

100  V  CT r) 

corresponding  quantity  of  serum  is i,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 

100  X  (T r\ 

red  blood  corpuscles  in  100  parts  of  blood  is  100 ~ L. 
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By  this  method  it  has  been  found  that  the  weight  of  the  corpuscles  in 
100  g.  of  defibrinated  blood  is  i8  g.  (mean  of  nine  observations)  for  the  man 
and  35  g.  (mean  of  eleven  observations)  for  the  woman. 

The  red  blood  corpuscles  are  continually  going  to  pieces  in  the  body  in 
great  numbers,  especially,  as  it  appears,  in  the  liver.  Naturally  there  is, 
under  normal  conditions,  a  corresponding  production  of  new  ones.  lo  em- 
bryonic life  the  liver  and  spleen  play  a  prominent  part  in  their  formation. 
In  the  adult,  according  to  most  authors,  red  blood  corpuscles  are  formed  only 
in  the  red  marrow  of  the  bones.  ( For  the  importance  of  Fe  in  the  formation 
of  hsemoglobin,  see  Chapter  VIIL) 

The  blood  corpuscles  owe  their  red  color  to  the  pigment  substance  hemo- 
globin, whose  chemical  properties  were  first  closely  investigated  by  Hoppe- 
Seyler.  It  unites  with  oxygen  into  a 
compound  called  .  oxyhemoglobin,  the 
amount  of  which  depends  (to  some  ex- 
tent) upon  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
available  oxygen.  The  haemoglobin  in 
the  arterial  blood  occurs  chiefly  in  this 
form;  in  venous  blood  hcemoglobin  as 
well  as  osyhamoglobin  is  found;  but  in 
asphyxiated  blood  only  hemoglobin. 

By  thinning  with  water,  by  repeated 
freezing  and  thawing,  by  addition  of 
ether,  chloroform  or  bile,  or  of  acids  or 
bases,  the  coloring  matter  may  be  washed 
out  of  the  corpuscles  and  brought  into 
solution.  The  blood  is  then  said  to  be 
F.O.    46.-Biood  ciysiaiB,   after  Punke.     of  a  loky  color,  or  is  M'pd.     In  manv 

a,  from  the  human  blood;  6,  from  the  .,  *  ^i.      i_  i    l  -  'i 

blood  of  the  guinea  pig;  c,  from  the      *^^^^^  *"^  passage  of  the  htemoglobm  out 

blood  of  a  squirrel.  of  the  corpuscle  does  not  run  parallel  to 

the  outward  diffusion  of  the  electrolytes. 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  haemoglobin  passes  out  while  the  electrolytes 

remain  behind.    Under  others  the  opposite  takes  place:  the  electrolytes  leave 

the  corpuscle  and  the  haemoglobin  remains.     This  shows  that  the  mode  of 

combination  of  the  haemoglobin  and  of  the  electrolytes  is  somewhat  different 

(Stewart). 

According  to  Hoppe-Seyler  neither  the  haemoglobin  nor  the  oxyhiemoglobin 
is  present  as  sucli  in  the  red  corpuscle,  but  as  a  tolerably  firm  combination 
with  another  substance,  probably  lecithin.  The  combination  which  contains 
oxyhiemoglobin  is  called  arterin,  while  that  of  which  hffimoglobin  is  a  con- 
stituent is  known  as  phlebin. 

After  the  coloring  matter  is  dissolved  out  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  there 
remains  a  colorless  mass  called  the  stroma.  This  consists  of  lecithin,  elioles- 
terin,  proteids,  urea,  and  mineral  substances,  chiefly  potassium,  phosphoric 
acid  and  chlorine,  and  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  man.  sodium. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  (eighty-seven  to  ninety-five  per  cent)  of  the  dry 
substance  of  the  red  blood  corpuscle  consists  of  haemoglobin :  the  stroma  of 
the  blood  corpuscles  amounts  therefore  to  only  five  to  thirteen  per  cent.    In 
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the  blood  of  a  man  there  is  found  13.8  per  cent  htemoglobin,  and  in  that  of  a 
woman  ]  2.6  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  hffimoglobin  in  the  blood  shows  great  variations  under 
different  circumstances,  and  as  a  rule,  though  not  always,  it  varies  directly 
as  the  number  of  corpuscles.     The  quantity  of 
hfemoglobin  in  proportion  to  the  body  weight  is      Hi 
greatest  in  the  newborn  and  sinks  rapidly  during 
the  first  few  days  after  birth — e.  g.,  in  the  rabbit 
in  twenty-two  days,  it  sinks  from  about  13  g.  to 
4  g.  per  kg.  of  body  weight.     During  this  time 

the  absolute  quantity  of  hemoglobin   increases  ^    . 

and  the  iron  stored   up  in   the   body  in   other  i^   R 

forms  decreases  (Abderhalden).  6   £ 

O.xyhsemoglobin  crystallizes  out  of  its  solu-  "a   S 

tion  more  or  less  readily.    The  crystals  {Fig.  46)  s   ^ 

are  blood  red,  are  transparent,  and  belong,  what-  2  a 

ever  their  form,  to  the  rhombic  system  (Lang).  g   ■a 

From  fresh  human  blood  one  may  obtain  three  J    | 

forms  of  crystals,  namely:    (1)    large,  scalar!-  g   -3 

form  plates,  (8)  sharply  defined,  dark  red,  doubly  ^   ^ 

refractive,  four-angled  prisms,  and  (3)  sharply  |   J 

defined  rods  much  split  up  at  the  ends  (Frie-      j^  ^4 

hoes).    Only  the  osy haemoglobin  of  the  squirrel  8    ^ 

(Fig.  46  (■)  crystallizes  in  six-sided  tablets  of  the  5    8 

hexagonal  system.  s    S, 

Haemoglobin  is  distinguished  from  oxyhsemo-  -   g 

globin  chiefly  by  being  more  easily  soluble,  and  d    " 

more  difficult  of  crystallization,  although  the  two  "    ° 

are  as  a  rule  isomorphic.    The  crystals  and  the  g    | 

water  solution  of  haemoglobin  are  darker,  more  |    2 

violet,  or  purple  colored  than  the  crystals  and      _  I   " 

the  solution  of  oxyhaemoglobin.     In  thin  layers  o    i 

hemoglobin  is  greenish,  in  thicker  layers  red.  I    f" 

Oxy hfemoglobin  solutions  are  always  red  what-  s   ^ 

ever  the  thickness.     Finally,  the  two  show  note-      '^  5    | 

worthy  differences  in   their  absorption  spectra,      *>  I.   3 

as  will  be  evident  from  Figs'.   47  and  4S.     If      o  '    d 

the  solution  is  not  too  concentrated  the  absorp-  2  * 
tion  spectrum  of  oxyhaBmoglobin  shows  two  "^ 
bands  a  and  /3  between  the  D  and  E  lines. 
With  weaker  solutions  the  p  band  disappears 
first.  The  more  concentrated  the  solution  is, 
however,  the  broader  the  bands  become  until 
finally  they  fuse  together,  whereby  the  blue  and 

the  violet  parts  of  the  spectrum  are  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  obscured. 
The  absorption  spectrum  of  haemoglobin  on  the  contrary  shows  a  single  broad 
band  between  the  P  and  E  lines,  but  nearer  the  T). 

In  metkamoglobin  oxygen  occurs  in  the  same  quantity  as  in  oxyhffinio- 
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globin,  but  is  more  firmly  united.  There  is  also  a  compound  of  tuemoglobin 
which  contains  less  oxygen  than  the  oxyhsemoglobin,  but  is  not  completely 
reduced  like  the  hiemoglobin.  It  is  called  pseudohtBtnoglobin  and  has  the 
same  absorption  spectrum  as  haemoglobin  (Siegfried). 

Hiemoglobin  unites  with  still  other  substances,  as  carbon  monoxide  (car- 
bon-monoxide kamoglobin)  a  compound  corresponding  to  oxyhemoglobin  but 
more  stable,  with  carbon  dioxide  (carbon-dioxide  hamoglobtn,  cf.  Chapter 
IX)  and  nitric  oxide  (nitric-oxide  Jiwmoglobin) . 

From  analytical  data  Hiifner  has  calculated  the  following  formula  for  the 
hfemoglobin  of  the  dog's  blood:  C„,H„„N,j,FeSjO,gi  (molecular  weight  = 
14,129). 

In  different  animals  htemoglobin  has  a  somewhat  different  constitution :  for 
the  hfemoglobin  of  the  dog,  horse,  swine,  guinea  pig,  and  squirrel  various  authors 
have  found  ihe  following  constitution :  C  51.2-54.9  per  cent,  H  6.8-7.4  per  cent. 
N  16.1-17.9  per  cent,  S  0.39-0.86  per  cent,  Fe  0.34-0.59  per  cent.  0  19.5-23.4 
iter  cent. 

For  every  molecule  of  hsemoglobin  contained  in  oxyhsemoglobin  there  is 
one  molecule  of  oxygen — i.  e.,  for  1  atom  of  iron,  2  atoms  of  oxygen.  From 
this  it  can  be  shown  that  1  g.  of  hfemoglobin  can  absorb  1.34  c.c.  of  oxygen. 
The  dependence  of  the  oxygen  absorption  by  hfemoglobin  upon  partial  pres- 
sure will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  Chapter  IX. 

Haemoglobin  is  a  conjugated  proteid  (cf.  page  75)  in  which  a  simple  pro- 
teid  is  coupled  with  an  iron-containing  pigment,  hamockromogen  (Hoppe- 
Seyler).  In  100  parts  of  hsemoglobin  there  are  94  parts  proteid  and  4  parts 
coloring  matter.  The  former  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  histon-like  basic 
body,  globin  (Schulz),  which  like  other  simple  proteids  is  1  re vo rotatory,  while 
hasmoglobin  itself  is  dextrorotatory  (Gamgee  and  Croft-Hill). 

On  cleavage  of  hjemoglobin,  hEcmochromogen  is  formed,  and  by  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  it  passes  over  into  heptnatin:  C,,Hj,0,NiFe  (Kuster), 
CMH,„0,N'sFe"(Zeynek).  By  treatment  of  the  blood  pigment  with  HCI, 
kamin  is  obtained  (Fig.  49):  C.jHjjO^X^FeCl  (Nencki). 

Acids  change  h^matin  by  loss  of  iron  into  the  pigments  mesoporpkyrin, 
C,aH„0„Nj  (Nencki)  and  httmatoporphyrin.  CbH.bOjN,  (Nencki).  Ener- 
getic retluction  of  the  latter  yields  an  oily,  oxygen-free  substance,  hcsmopyrroi, 
CgHuN  (Xencki),  which  according  to  Xencki  and  Zaieski  is  either  an  iso- 
bntyl  pyrrol  or  a  methyl-propyl  pyrrol. 

Htem  a  to  porphyrin  is  only  slightly  different  from  a  chlorophyll  derivative, 
phytloporphyrin  C.H.tOX,.  prepared  by  Schunk  and  Marchlewski.  This  fact 
which  indicates  a  close  agreement  between  the  structure  of  the  most  important 
coloring  matter  of  plants,  and  that  of  the  most  important  coloring  matter  of 
animals  sugsMted  to  Nencki  and  Marchlewski  the  possibility  of  obtaining  iden- 
tical products  from  the  two.  They  succeeded  in  producing  hiemopyrrol  from 
chlorophyll.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  pyrrol  in  the  molecule  of  both  hfemo- 
globin and  chlorophyll,  we  may  conclude  that  the  two  are  in  fact  very  closely 
related. 
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B.   THE  WHITE  CORPOSCLES 

These  are  colorless,  nucleated  cells.  Some  varieties  of  them,  at  least,  have, 
like  the  free-living  ameebte,  the  power  to  move  independently  from  one  place 
to  another  by  the  protrusion  of  pseudopodia.  On  account  of  this  very  remark- 
able property  they  probably  play  a  very  important  role  in  many  processes 
of  the  body,  although  this  role  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  well  known.  Their  activity  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  nervous  system 
and  is  controlled,  in  great  part  at  least, 
by  chemotactie  inttuonccs  (cf.  page  54). 
Their  general  function,  so  far  as  investi- 
gation has  yet  been  able  to  determine,  is 
to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  vari- 
ovs  substances  inside  tke  body  and  to 
destroy  or  to  remove  foreign  substances 
from  the  body. 

The  number  of  white  corpuscles  shows 
considerable  variation  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, a  fact  dependent  in  part  at 
least  on  their  entrance  info  or  withdrawal 
from  the  blood  stream  in  greater  or  less 
numbers.  (Concerning  the  multiplication 
of  white  blood  corpuscles  appearing  in  digestio 

adnit  the  average  number  is  8,000  to  9,000  per  cu.  mm. — i.  e.,  one  white  U> 
every  500  to  600  red  corpuscles.  In  the  newborn  the  leucocytes  are  much 
more  numerous  and  reach  on  the  average  18,000  per  cu.  mm. 

The  white  corpuscles  are  formed  in  extrauterine  life  chiefly  in  the  spleen 
and  lymphatic  glands:  from  these  issue  mononuclear  cells  (lymphocytes)  which, 
according  to  some  authors,  are  transformed  into  polynuclear  cells  in  the  blood 
stream.  Moreover  they  exhibit  a  variety  of  forms  and  are  divided  according  to 
their  appearance  and  staining  reactions  into  several  groups  (see  text-books  of 
histology). 


1  ef.  Chapter  VIII.)     In  the 


C.    THE  BLOOD  PLATELETS 

Discovered  by  Hayem  (1877)  and  demonstrated  in  the  circulating  blood 
by  Bizzozero  and  Laker,  the  blood  platelets  are  spherical  or  ellipsoidal  bodies 
which  send  out  in  all  directions  processes  of  variable  number  and  length, 
composed  of  the  same  shiny  material  as  the  body.  According  to  the  investi- 
gations of  Deetjen,  Dekhuyzen  and  others,  they  have  the  full  value  of  cells, 
consist  of  nucleus  and  protoplasm,  and  are  capable  of  amceboid  movement, 
Their  size  vanes  between  0.005  and  0.0055  mm.  Their  number,  according 
to  Brodie  and  Russel,  amounts  to  about  635,000  in  1  cu.  mm.  of  blood.  With 
respect  to  their  chemical  constitution  it  is  especially  emphasized  that  they 
contain  a  nuclein  body  coupled  with  proteid ;  and  with  respect  to  their  physio- 
logical purpose  it  is  assumed  by  several  authors  that  they  play  an  essential 
part  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.    Their  origin  is  as  yet  conjectural. 
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g3.    THE  PLASHA 

As  already  mentioned  on  page  147,  the  blood  coagulates  a  few  minutes 
after  it  has  left  the  body,  and  before  a  separation  of  the  plagma  from  the 
blood  corpuscles  can  take  place.  Coagulation  may  be  postponed  by  chilling 
the  blood  to  0°  C.  Then  on  account  of  their  greater  weight  the  corpuscles 
sink  to  the  bottom  and  {especially  with  horse's  blood)  a  plasma  entirely  free 
of  corpuscles  may  be  obtained  for  study.  Most  investigations  on  the  fluids 
of  the  blood  relate  however  to  the  serum,  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
plasma  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  no  fibrinogen  and  less  ash,  because 
the  fibrin  when  it  separates  out  carries  down  with  it  either  mechanically  or 
in  chemical  combination,  some  of  the  ash  constituents. 


A.    CHEBQCAL  CORSTITnTIOH  OF  THE  PLASHA 

Both  plasma  and  serum  are  clear,  faintly  yellow  iluids  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1.028.  The  specific  heat  of  serum  is  O.SiOl,  greater  there- 
fore than  that  of  the  whole  blood. 

Besides  water,  plasma  contains  chiefly  proteid  substances  of  different  kinds, 
and  mineral  constituents.  The  osmotic  tension  of  plasma  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  a  0.9  per  cent  NaCl  solution  and  is  dependent  mainly  on  its  mineral 
constituents.  The  proteid  bodies  also  appear  to  influence  this  property,  though 
only  to  a  relatively  slight  extent. 

The  mineral  constituents  in  the  serum  are  dissociated  into  their  ions  to 
the  extent  of  about  seventy-five  per  cent  (Bugarsky  and  TangI)  ;  while  in  the 
whole  blood,  electrolytic  dissociation  amounts  to  only  about  forty  per  cent 
(Oker-Bloom). 

Tke  electrical  conductivily  of  the  whole  blood  is  less  than  that  of  the 
serum,  tiecause  this  property  is  diminished  by  the  presence  of  the  corpuscles, 
as  in  general  the  conductivity  of  a  solution  is  diminished  by  nonconducting 
particles  in  suspension  (Bugarsky  and  TangI,  Oker-Blom,  et  al.). 

The  mineral  substances  in  the  serum  differ  essentially  from  those  in  the 
corpuscles,  in  that  sodium  salts  predominate  in  the  former,  potassium  salts 
in  the  latter.  Among  the  sodium  compounds,  common  salt  occurs  in  greatest 
quantity  (about  O.G  per  cent).  Besides  this,  various  other  inorganic  substances 
have  been  found  in  the  sernm.  On  the  whole  the  mineral  substances  in  the 
serum  of  human  blood  amount  to-aljout  0,85  per  cent. 

The  organic  substances  in  the  serum  amount  to  about  ten  times  as  much, 
namely,  7,7-9.0  per  cent.  Among  these  the  proteids  are  the  most  Important 
and  make  up  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  organic  matter  (about  nine- 
tenths).  The  chief  proteids  of  the  blood  plasma  are  fibrinogen,  serum  globu- 
lin and  serum  albumin.  The  latter  two  however  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
indivisible  substances ;  for  numerous  investigations  in  recent  years  have  shown, 
if  one  may  judge  by  their  behavior  in  salting  out,  that  at  least  two,  probably 
several,  globulins  (euglobulin,  pseudoglobulin)  are  present  in  the  blood  (ef. 
page  74) ;  and,  according  to  results  of  fractional  heat  coagulation,  that  serum 
albumin  also  is  a  mixture  of  different  proteid  substances. 
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Besides  the  proteids  we  find  in  the  blood:  fats  (and  the  cholesterin  ester 
of  fatty  acids,  but  as  a  rule  no  free  cholesterin,  Hiirthle) ;  glycerin  and  carho- 
hydrates  (sugar,  probably  for  the  most  part  in  combinatioa  with  lecithin  as 
jeeorin:  Jacobsen,  Heoriques,  Bing) ;  also  substances  which  are  formed  in  the 
activity  of  the  tissues  and  either  represent  decomposition  products  to  be  given 
off  from  the  body  (like  urea,  uric  acid,  creatin,  carbamic  acid,  paralaotic  acid, 
hippuric  acid,  etc.)  or  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  functions 
of  different  organs  (internal  secretions,  cf.  Chapter  XI) — in  short,  everything 
which  the  tissues  have  need  of  for  their  activity,  and  most  of  the  products 
arising  from  this  activity. 

With  the  exception  always  of  the  proteids,  these  substances  occur  in  very 
small  quantities  in  the  blood.  In  the  intervals  of  digestion  one  finds  from  one 
to  seven  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  serum,  while  during  digestion  it  mounts  much 
higher.  Even  in  starvation  (one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  after  food  has  been 
taken)  the  fat  content  of  the  blood  is  higher  than  in  the  inanitiate  condition 
(twelve  honrs  after  the  last  meal) — a  fact  connected  with  the  movement  of  the 
body's  fat  for  the  purpose  of  covering:  the  food  requirements  (Schulz).  In  the 
healthy  condition  the  sugar  content  of  the  serum  amounts  to  about  1-1.5  per 
cent,  but  after  very  abundant  feeding  of  carbohydrates  may  increase  to  three 
per  cent  and  higher.  The  maximum  urea  content  is  about  one  per  cent,  etc. 
These  quantities  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  astonishingly  small,  but  they  become 
intelligible  when  we  reflect  that  the  blood  is  in  continual  motion  and  its  con- 
tributions of  fat  and  carbohydrates  to  all  the  tissues  are  continually  being 
replaced  from  the  great  storehouses  of  the  body.  In  the  same  way  it  takes  up 
the  decomposition  products  from  the  tissues,  and  continually  eliminates  them 
by  way  of  the  excretory  organ  so  that  under  normal  conditions  it  contains  at 
any  given  time  a  very  small  quantity  of  these  substances  also. 

Various  enzymes  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  blood.  Thus  according 
to  Michaelis  and  Cohnstein,  there  is  an  enzyme  which  in  the  presence  of 
red  blood  corpuscles  and  oxygen  destroys  fat  (lipolytic  enzyme).  Arthus  has 
found  an  enzyme  which  splits  monobutyrin  into  glycerin  and  butyric  acid; 
but  an  enzyme  which  would  split  neutral  fat  has  not  been  certainly  demon- 
strated. Further,  a  diastatic  enzyme  which  changes  starch  into  maltose,  one 
changing  the  latter  into  dextrose,  and  an  enzyme  by  which  sugar  is  destroyed 
(glycolytic  enzjTue),  are  said  to  be  present.  Hedin  mentions  a  feeble  enzyme 
which  digests  proteid  in  an  alkaline  medium. 

Likewise  there  are  found  in  the  blood  substances  which  act  against  the 
enzymes  peculiar  to  the  body,  represent  therefore  antienzymes,  and  develop 
antipeptic,  antitryptic,  and  antichymotic  effects. 

Serum  contains  moreover  certain  substances  which  have  the  power  to  kill 
Bacteria  and  foreign  cells  generally.  The  serum  of  one  animal  species  destroys 
the  blood  corpuscles  of  another  species,  if  the  species  are  not  very  closely 
related — a  fact  which  explains,  in  part  at  least,  the  harmful  effects  of  a 
transfusion  of  foreign  blood.  This  globulicidal  action,  as  it  is  called,  as  well 
as  bactericidal  action  of  the  blood  is  very  different  in  different  genera  of 
animals.  Thus  the  serum  of  horse's  blood  is  only  slightly  poisonous  to  man 
and  is  tolerated  in  pretty  large  doses.  The  serum  of  human  blood  exercises 
a  powerful  effect  on  the  typhoid  and  cholera  bacteria,  while  on  the  pus- 
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forming  staphylococci  a  weaker  effect,  and  on  the  streptococci,  the  diphtheria 
and  anthrax  bacilli,  no  effect  at  all.  On  the  other  hand  the  serum  of  the 
rabbit  kills  the  bacteria  of  anthrax  and  of  typhoid  fever,  but  is  harmless 
for  the  pus-forming  etaphyloeocci,  etc. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  many  diseases  confer  on  the  individital  who 
survives  them,  as  an  after  effect,  an  immunity  or  unsusceptibilily  toward  those 
particular  diseases.  Now  it  has  been  shown  (Behring  and  Kitasato,  1890) 
that  the  blood  or  the  serum  of  an  individual  who  has  become  immune  in  this 
way  against  an  infectious  disease,  has  the  property,  when  it  is  injected  in 
suificient  quantity,  of  conveying  the  immunity  to  another  individual  previously 
susceptible  to  the  disease.  A  blood  or  serum  of  an  individual  who  has  success- 
fully withstood  the  disease  receives  therefore  as  an  after  effect  properties  which 
it  did  not  possess  before. 

These  discoveries  represent  the  point  of  departure  of  numerous  investiga- 
tions on  the  various  changes  which  appear  in  the  blood  after  injection  of  dif- 
ferenl  substances.  In  general,  one  may  say  that  if  a  foreign  substance  of  a 
certain  kind  (such  as  the  tosins  formed  by  the  Bacteria,  foreign  blood,  various 
proteid  substances,  finely  minced  organs,  etc.)  is  brought  into  the  animal  by 
subcutaneous,  intraperitoneal  or  intravenous  injection,  the  blood  of  the  animal 
acquires  the  ability  to  change  the  foreign  aubst^ice  in  some  way,  and  thus  to 
neutralize  its  effect  on  the  organism.  Since  in  such  cases  there  are  foimd  in 
the  blood  specific  antibodies,  we  infer  that  the  changes  appearing  in  the  blood 
are  of  different  kinds  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  injected. 

If  a  bacterial  tosin  is  injected  into  the  blood,  there  arises  in  the  latter  an 
antitoxin  specific  for  juat  this  toxin,  which  has  the  power  to  abolish  the  effect 
of  the  former,  probably  by  a  kind  of  neutralization.  Different  toxins  possess 
an  elective  power  for  different  cells  of  the  body;  and  precisely  those  cells  which 
are  attacked  by  a  definite  toxin  appear  to  be  most  active  in  the  formation  of 
the  antitoxin.  By  a  kind  of  internal  secretion  the  antitoxin  is  given  off  to 
the  blood  and  in  such  abundance  that  it  may  be  used  (for  example,  diphtheria 
serum)  as  a  remedy  in  other  animals. 

The  power  of  the  blood  to  destroy  blood  corpuscles.  Bacteria  and  foreign 
cells  generally,  like  its  antitoxic  properties,  can  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 
appropriate  substances.  Here  also  we  have  to  suppose  that  under  the  influence 
of  the  foreign  cells,  the  cells  of  the  body  (certain  leucocytes  especially)  are  the 
seat  of  production  of  the  antibodies.  As  with  the  antitoxin  serum,  the  cytolytic 
serum  can  also  exercise  its  specific  effects  outside  of  the  body — from  which  it 
follows  that  these  are  not  bound  up  in  the  formed  constituents  of  the  blood,  and 
in  general  not  in  the  living  substance. 

If  the  serum  of  an  animal  immunized  against — say  typhoid  fever — is  mixed 
with  a  fluid  culture  of  Bacillus  typhosus,  the  latter  become  stuck  together,  agglu- 
tinated. There  has  been  formed  in  the  blood  of  the  animal  therefore  a  substance 
which  produces  this  effect.  The  same  influence  may  be  observed  also  on  the 
blood  corpuscles.  When  an  animal  has  been  treated  with  a  foreign  blood,  ita 
own  serum  added  to  the  blood  in  question  brings  about  an  entirely  similar  agglu- 
tination of  the  corpuscles  of  the  foreign  blood. 

After  intraperitoneal  injection  of  cow's  milk  the  serum  of  the  animal  em- 
ployed acquires  the  ability  to  throw  down  a  precipitate  in  the  covf's  milk — i.e.. 
a  precipitin  has  been  formed  in  the  blood.  By  injection  of  different  kinds  of 
blood  or  proteid  solutions,  one  may  obtain  different  precipitins  which  on  the 
whole  are  specific  since  they  produce  precipitates  especially  well  in  solutions  of 
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the  BabsUnces  injected.  This  specific  character  is  not  however  by  any  means 
absolute. 

If  -we  add  to  what  has  been  said  above,  that  after  the  icjectioii  of  an 
agglutinating  serum  into  an  animal  an  aniiaggluHnating  effect  may  be  obtained, 
after  injection  of  a  precipitating  senun  an  aniiprecipilaling  effect,  after  a 
cytolytic  serum  an  antili/tic  effect,  it  ought  to  be  apparent  wiliiout  further  dis- 
cussion that  under  the  influence  of  various  chemical  agents,  extraordinarily 
important  and  complex  changes  can  be  induced  in  the  blood. 

These  changes  are  produced  in  part  by  a  special  activity  of  different  cells 
of  the  body,  develoi>ed  by  the  attack,  in  part  by  certain  leucocytes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  changes  are  prottclive  adaptations  of 
the  hods  against  harmful  influences.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  antitoxins, 
the  bacterialysins,  and  agglutinins. 

The  matter  is  not  so  clear  with  regard  to  the  other  lysins  and  the  pre- 
cipitins; hut  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  also  have  some  definite  purpose. 
It  appears  that  they  are  specialized  substances,  which,  like  the  antienzymes, 
come  down  in  the  globulin  precipitates;  but  whether  they  are  true  proteid  bodies 
or  are  only  attached  to  such,  cannot  be  said  definitely  as  yet. 

We  must  forego  a  presentation  of  the  theoretical  views  which  are  held  in 
explanation  of  these  phenomena,  since  a  discussion  of  them  would  require  too 
much  space.  We  would  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  the  side-chain  theory  of 
Ehrlich,  since  this  has  had  a  very  stimulatii^  effect  on  research  in  this  field, 
and  has  very  successfully  gathered  together  under  one  general  point  of  view  the 
complicated  phenomena  which  confront  us  in  this  province. 

Since  the  chemical  processes  in  different  organs  are  in  many  respects  very 
different,  the  blood  returning  by  the  vein  must  have  a  more  or  less  variable 
constitution  according  to  the  organ  from  which  it  flows.  Analysis  of  these 
different  kinds  of  blood  would  be  well  calculated  to  give  at  some  future  time 
very  valuable  conclusions  as  to  the  chemical  transformations  taking  place  in 
the  corresponding  organs.  At  present  however  our  information  is  quite  too 
inadequate  for  any  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  blood  flowing  from  the  different  parts  of  the  body  is  collected  finally 
in  the  two  vense  cavte  and  is  emptied  by  them  into  the  right  heart,  where  the 
different  kinds  of  blood,  not  yet  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  veins,  are  mixed 
together;  so  that  blood  driven  from  the  left  ventricle  to  all  varts  of  tha 
body  is  entirely  homogeneous. 

B.   COAGULATIOH  OF  BLOOD 

If  blood  be  drawn  directly  from  an  open  artery  into  a  saturated  solution 
of  magnesium  sulphate,  it  can  be  kept  for  days  without  coagulating.  The 
blood  corpuscles  can  be  removed  from  such  blood  by  filtering,  by  centrifugal- 
izing,  or  simply  by  letting  it  stand,  and  in  this  way  a  fluid  is  obtained  known 
as  the  salt  plasma  (Alex.  Schmidt).  By  precipitation  with  an  equal  volume 
of  saturated  NaCl  solution,  there  is  thrown  down  a  proteid  body,  the  ftbrino- 
gen.  which  can  be  further  purified  by  various  means.  Fibrinogen  is  soluble  in 
weak  NaCI  solution  and  its  solution  will  keep  at  room  temperature  until 
putrefaction  sets  in  without  showing  a  trace  of  coagulation.  If  however  some 
blood  or  blood  serum  be  added  to  such  a  solution,  fibrin  formation  taJces  place 
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at  once.  The  same  effect  is  produced  also  by  blood  clot  washed  free  of  all 
color  with  water.  Such  a  clot  contains  fibrin  and  the  remains  of  white  cor> 
puscles,  so  that  one  is  inclined  for  many  reasons  to  assume  that  the  substance 
which  must  be  added  to  a  solution  of  fibrinogen  to  make  it  dot,  and  which 
has  been  designated  the  fibrin  ferment  or  tkrombin  (A.  Schmidt)  comee 
directly  from  the  white  blood  corpuscles.  It  appears  from  several  observations 
that  the  white  corpuscles  themselves  do  not  of  necessity  break  down  under 
such  circumstances,  and  Arthus  has  expressed  the  view  that  they  give  off 
the  fibrin  ferment  by  a  process  of  secretion. 

Coagulaiion  cannot  take  place,  as  Arthus  was  the  first  to  demonstrate, 
withoui  the  presence  of  a  soluble  caicium  salt.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  fibrin  ferment  does  not  exist  in  the  blood  as  such  but  in  the  form 
of  a  mother  substance,  or  zymogen,  and  is  activated  only  in  the  presence  of  Ca 
salts  {Hammarsten.  Pekelharing) .  The  calcium  does  not  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  fibrin,  however,  for  a  solution  of  fibrinogen  coagu- 
lates in  the  presence  of  thrombin  even  when  the  calcium  salts  are  removed 
by  an  oxalate. 

Coagulation  is  considerably  accelerated  by  addition  of  extracts  of  all  pos- 
sible kinds  of  organs,  and  even  by  mere  contact  of  the  blood  with  the  wound. 
Ott  this  account  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  contained  nucleo-proteids  might 
represent  precursors  of  the  thrombin.  On  the  contrary  Arthus,  Morawitz 
and  otliers  believe  tliat  they  only  hasten  the  formation  of  the  enzyme  and 
that  the  mother  .substance  of  the  latter  occurs  exclusively  in  the  blood. 

According  to  Morawltz  the  organ  extracts  effect  the  formation  of  the 
proenzyme  from  a  zymogen  stage,  tkrombogen.  whereupon  thrombin  arises 
from  the  proenzvme  under  the  influence  of  the  calcium  ions. 

The  formation  of  thrombin  is  stopped  immediately  by  sodium  fluoride 
and  by  addition  of  this  salt  in  small  quantities  it  is  possible  therefore  to  follow 
the  course  of  thrombin  formation  more  closely.  In  this  way  it  has  been 
shown  that  at  the  moment  it  flows  from  the  vessel  the  blood  contains  no 
thrombin  at  all.  that  the  quantity  of  the  enzyme  increases  quite  slowly  at 
first,  and  that  shortly  before  coagulation  it  undergoes  a  rapid  increase. 
Thrombin  is  formed  for  a  time  also  after  coagulation  has  taken  place 
(Arthus). 

When  blood  serum  stands  exposed  to  the  air  its  enzyme  gradually  decreases 
in  quantity  and  disappears  entirely  after  about  six  days.  No  more  enzyme  is 
obtained  after  this  time  by  addition  of  calcium  salts.  But  by  mecns  uf  acids, 
alkalies,  alcohol,  etc.,  one  can  demonstrate  an  effective  fibrin  ferment;  there  is 
present  therefore  in  the  serum  a  body  from  which  active  fibrin  ferment  may  be 
formed.  This  body  is  absent  from  normal  plasma  and  seems  to  make  its  appear- 
ance for  the  first  during  coagulation.  According  to  Fuld  and  Morawitz,  it  is 
probable  that  this  substance  is  thrombin  itself,  which  had  merely  passed  over 


The  transformations  brought  about  by  enzymes  in  general  appear  to  pro- 
ceed in  such  a  way  that  the  substance  acted  on  absorbs  water  and  is  subse- 
quently split  into  two  new  substances.  This  is  probably  the  case  in  fibrin 
formation;  the  fibrinogen  is  split  into  insoluble  fibrin  which  constitutes  the 
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chief  bulk,  and  fibrino-ghbulin  which  remains  in  solution  and  is  fonned  only 
in  small  quantity  (Hammarsten). 

The  difficulties  with  which  the  subject  of  coagulation  -s  beset,  and  which 
we  have  been  able  to  diBcuaa  here  only  in  a  cursory  manner,  are  still  more 
multiplied  when  we  ask  why  the  blood  does  not  clot  in  the  vessels.  That  the 
constant  movement  of  the  blood  is  not  the  reason  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
blood  coagulates  outside  the  body  more  rapidly  when  it  is  stirred.  Cooling 
of  the  blood  cannot  account  for  coagulation,  for  it  is  possible  to  postpone 
the  process  for  a  long  time  by  this  very  means.  Neither  can  contact  with  the 
air  be  considered,  for  coagulation  goes  on  in  the  usual  manner  if  blood  is 
collected  (over  mercury)  by  exclusion  of  air. 

Coagulation  does  not  occur  if  the  blood  is  drawn  by  means  of  an  oiled 
cannula,  or  if  it  is  caught  in  an  oiled  vessel:  in  fact  it  can  now  be  stirred 
with  an  oiled  rod  without  producing  coagulation.  But  if  it  is  stirred  with 
an  ordinary  rod.  or  if  smalt  solid  particles  be  introduced,  coagulation  takes 
place  immediately  (Freund).  The  reason  why  coagulation  does  not  take 
place  under  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  doubtless  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  blood  is  prevented  by  the  oil  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  wall  of 
the  vessel.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  absence  of  coagulation 
in  the  blood  vessels  in  a  similar  manner,  by  assuming  that  in  health  the 
necessary  adhesion  of  the  blood  to  the  walls  is  wanting.  When  the  endothelial 
lining  of  the  vessels  becomes  abnormally  changed  in  any  way  so  that  internal 
adhesion  occurs,  intravascular  clotting  ensues.  Against  this  conception  how- 
ever it  may  be  objected  that  the  blood  always  thoroughly  wets  the  internal 
wall  of  the  blood  vessels  {B.  Lewy). 

Beautiful  examples  of  the  inhibiting  property  of  the  vascular  walls  are 
found  in  the  facts  that  blood  remains  fluid  for  n  long  time  in  a  section  of  a 
vein  ligated  off  at  both  ends  (Hewson) :  and  that  a  turtle's  heart  filled  with 
blood  beats  for  days  without  any  clotting  if  the  temperature  of  the  contained 
blood  be  low  (Briicke). 

Opinions  differ  considerably  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  changes  produced 
by  adhesion  of  the  blood  to  rough  surfaces,  so  that  at  this  time  we  are  unable 
to  form  any  definite  conception  of  the  matter.  But  since  substances  have 
been  found  in  the  blood  which  exercise  an  inhibiting  influence  on  coagulation, 
it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  during  life  and  with  uninjured  vascular  walls, 
the  inducing  and  inhibiting  bodies  neutralize  each  other,  while  in  shed  blood 
the  former  preponderate  and  thus  bring  about  coagulation. 

In  the  living  body  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  can  be  abolished  by  intra- 
vascular injection  of  albvmoses  (Schmidt-Miihlheim,.  Fano)  or  of  leeeh  ex- 
tracts (Hayeraft).  If  the  blood  is  diverted  from  the  liver  and  the  intestine 
80  that  it  circulates  only  through  the  extremities,  the  head  and  the  lungs,  it 
likewise  loses  its  ability  to  coagulate. 

Coagulation  of  the  blood  is  of  extremely  great  importance  as  a  means  of 
protection  for  the  body,  since  bleeding  from  injured  vessels,  unless  they  be  too 
large,  is  thereby  stopped.  If  the  blood  did  not  coagulate  every  slight  injury 
would  involve  great  loss  of  blood.  When  the  larger  vessels  are  ruptured  coagu- 
lation does  not  suffice :  for  the  blood  flows  out  in  such  quantity  and  with  such 
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speed  that  the  first  blood  does  not  have  time  to  coagulate  before  new  blood 
replaces  it.  And  if  coagnlatioo  should  take  place  in  the  wound,  the  clot 
would  Hot  be  sufficiently  firm  to  withstand  the  great  force  of  the  escaping 

blood. 

Bbferences. — L.  Aachoff,  "  Ehrlich's  Seitenkettentlieorie  und  ibre  Anweod- 
ung  auf  kiinstlichen  Immunisierungsprozesge."  Jena,  1902. — Hermann  Sahli, 
"Diagnostic  Methode,"  Chapter  on  "Examination  of  the  Blood";  English  edi- 
tion edit«d  by  Kinnicutt  and  Potter,  Philadelphia.  liUK.^Alex.  Schmidt,  "  Zur 
Blutiehre,"  Leipzic,  1892.—"  Weitere  Beitrage  zur  Blutlebre,"  Wiesbaden,  1895. 
—The  Textbooks  of  Phyaiological  Chemistry  mentioned  on  page  82. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

CIBCULATIOM   OP   THE    BLOOD 

Ip  the  blood  were  to  stand  still  in  any  particular  vascular  region,  it  would 
become  impoverished  in  nutrient  substances,  especially  osygen,  would  become 
overladen  with  products  of  tissue  activity,  and  so  would  be  rendered  unfit 
to  fulfill  its  physiological  purposes.  But  by  the  fact  that  the  blood  is  con- 
linuatly  in  motion,  this  is  prevented,  for  as  it  moves  it  both  replenishes  its 
store  of  nutrient  substances  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  body  and  gets 
rid  of  the  products  which  are  useless  or  harmful  to  the  body. 

This  continual  movement  is  maintained  by  the  activity  of  the  heart.  The 
heart  represents  the  motive  power  which  drives  the  blood  through  the  vessels. 
The  latter  however  are  not  mere  pasfiive  tubes,  but  in  various  ways  they 
actively  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  throughout  the  body. 

FIRST   SECTION 
GENERAL  SURVEY  OF   THE   BLOOD'S  MOVEMENTS 

The  heart  of  warm-blooded  animals  is  divided  by  means  of  a  septum 
running  from  above  downward,  into  two  completely  separated  halves,  a  right 
and  a  left  (Vesalius,  1543).  Each  half  consists  of  two  communicating  cham- 
bers, an  upper,  the  auricle,  and  a  lower,  the  ventricle.  The  opening  between 
auricle  and  ventricle  can  be  dosed  in  both  halves  of  the  heart  by  means  of 
valves. 

Blood  vessels  connect  with  both  auricles  and  ventricles.  In  those  leading 
from  the  ventricles  blood  flows  from  the  heart,  and  they  are  called  arteries. 
In  the  vessels  communicating  with  the  auricles  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  heart, 
and  they  are  called  veins. 

The  arteries  communicate  with  the  veins  by  means  of  the  capillaries,  so 
that  the  heart  and  the  vessels  form  a  connected  system  of  tubes  entirely  shut 
off  from  the  outside. 

In  this  system,  as  was  first  established  by  Harvey  (1628).  the  blood  moves 
in  the  following  manner  (Fig.  50).  It  is  poured  by  the  two  ven»  cavK  into 
the  right  auricle,  and  is  driven  by  the  latter  into  the  right  ventricle.  By  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricle  it  is  pressed  out  into  the  pulmonary  arteries  pro- 
ceeding therefrom,  and  flows  through  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  the  pul- 
monary veins  into  the  left  auricle.  This  part  of  the  circulation  is  called  the 
lesser  circulation,  and  was  first  described  by  Servet  (1553)  and  Colombo 
(1559).    From  the  left  auricle  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  left  ventricle  and 
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from  there  again  into  the  aorta.     Thence  it  flows  through  all  branches  of 

the  aorta  to  the  capillaries,  from  there  to  the  systemic  veins  and  through  the 

vena  cavtB  back  to  the  right  auricle.     That  portion  of  the  circulation  from 

the  left  ventricle  to  the  right  auricle  is  called 

j  the  greater  circulation. 

In  warm-blooded  animals  the  entire  quantity 
of  the  blood  must  flow  through  the  lungs  in  order 
to  pass  from  the  right  half  of  the  heart  to  the 
left,  Ihiring  a  complete  circuit  therefore  the 
blood  flows  through  two  systems  of  capillaries: 
namely,  (1)  that  of  the  greater  circulation,  and 
(2)  the  pulmonary  system.  For  the  blood  which 
passes  through  the  capillaries  of  the  stomach, 
intestine,  pancreas  and  spleen  still  another  capil- 
lary system  is  interpolated.  This  blood  flows  to 
the  liver  in  the  portal  vein  which  there  breaka 
up  into  a  new  system  of  capillaries,  whence  arise 
the  hepatic  veins,  conducting  the  blood  away  to 
the  heart.  The  same  is  true  of  the  kidney  blood. 
for  in  the  kidneys  therasetvea  the  blood  flows  first 
through  the  capillaries  which  form  the  glomeruli 
of  the  Walpighian  corpuscles,  and  secondly 
through  the  capillary  plesus  by  which  the  kidney 
tubules  are  surrounded. 

The  contraction  of  the  heart  is  designated  the 
systole  and  its  relaxation,  the  diastole. 


sal  side,      a,   left  auricle 
left  ventricle;  e,  right  a 
cle;     d,    right    vetitrirle 
pulmonary     circulatJOD  ; 
capillaries   of   the 
g,  capillaries  of  the  Uver;  h, 
capillariea    of   the  lower  ex- 
tremity; I.  capillaries  of  the 
head  and  upper  eitremiliee; 
it,  hepatic   artery.     Arterial 
hlood,     red;    venous    blood, 
blue;   lymph  vessels   shown 
only  in  outline. 


SECOND    SECTION 
THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  HEART 

g    1.    THE   FORM  CHANGES  OF   THE 
HEART  m   SYSTOLE 


After  opening  the  pericardium  of  a  beating 
heart  it  can  be  seen  that  the  contraction  begins 
at  the  outlet  of  the  great  veins,  which  are  here 
surrounded  by  circular  muscle  fibers,  and  pro- 
ceeds thence  onto  the  auricles. 

The  two  auricles  contract  simultaneously,  and 
immediately  after  the  auricular  systole  the  ventricles  contract,  Hkewise 
simultaneomly.  Neither  auricles  nor  ventricles  completely  empty  themselves 
by  their  contractions. 


A.    STRnCIUKE  OF  THE  VEHTRICDLAR  WALL 

The  arran^ment  of  the  muBcukr  mass  which  forms  the  walls  of  the  ven- 
tricles is  very  complicated.    Our  description  here  must  be  very  brief. 

Of  the  two  ventricles  the  left  possesses  a  much  stronger  musculature  than 
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the  right,  a  condition  which  conforms  with  the  much  heavier  work  to  be  done 
by  the  former.  In  fact  the  outer  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  is  formed  for  the 
most  part  of  fibers  which  come 
from  the  left.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent therefore  the  right  ven- 
tricle may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  cleft  iu  the  wall  of  the  left, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  51. 

With  regard  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ventricles  the  fol- 
lowing is  worthy  of  mention: 
From  the  fibro-tendinous  rings 
at  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle, 
and  from  the  muaculac'  sides  of 
the  aorta  superficial  fil>ers  pass 
obliquely  downward  to  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  enter  for  the 
most  part  the  vertex  of  the  left 
ventricle  and  double  round  into 
its     interior,     to     be     inserted 

either   into   the   papillary   mus-      j;g_    61.— Croas-Bection    through    a  fully  contnwied 
cles    and    chordee    tcndinese,   or  human   heart  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and 

into  the  a  trio-ventricular  ring.  middle  thirds,  after  Krehl. 

The    two    layers    thus    fonned 

are  separated  by  a  median  layer,  which,  when  isolated  by  a  special  method 
of  preparation,  has  the  form  of  a  muscular  cone.  It  is  connected  also  by  many 
fibers  with  the  outer  and  inner  layers.  The  fibers  of  this  median  part  describe 
loops,  which,  not  having  any  tendinous  connections,  return  to  their  starting  point 
(Fig.  52).  It  is  obvious  that  this  strongly  developed  median  layer  must  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  left  ventricle. 

The  Hvnchronism  of  con- 
traction of  the  two  ventricles 
natiirally  depends  on  the  fact 
that  the  mtiscular  fibers  are 
in  part  common  to  both  ven- 
tricles. Nevertheless  various 
observations  indicate  that  this 
synchronism  is  not  an  absolute 
one,  but  thai  each  ventricle 
possesses  a  certain  physiolog- 
ical independence   (Knoll). 


In  diastole  the  form  of  the 
Pio.  53.— Layer  of  fibers  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the      Ventricles  of  an  empty  heart 

huiuBii  heart  which  have  no  tendinous  inHrliona.  OUtslde  the  bodv  depends  in  the 

T^more  exleruJ  and  moreinterrial  layers  have  j^^j^  ^            ^^C   Way   in   whlch 

iwen  removed.     The  outline  of  the  entire  heart  m  ,,             '^                      ''          , 

■hown.    After  Krehl.  tn^y   are  Supported,    whereas 
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under  normal  circumstances  their  form  depends  in  the  main  upon  the  degree 
to  which  they  are  filled.  In  systole  when,  as  Haney  put  it,  "  the  heart  makes 
tense  all  of  its  fibers,"  the  ventricles  whether  empty  or  filled  have  a  perfectly 
definite  form,  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  diastolic  form.  Hence  if 
the  heart  is  lengthened  in  any  one  of  its  diameters  during  diastole,  it  ia  short- 
ened in  this  diameter  during  systole. 

In  the  living  body  and  in  the  unopened  cheat  the  heart  lies  in  the  peri- 
cardium and  is  covered  for  the  most  part  by  the  lunge.    It  is  suspended  upon 


the  great  arteries  and  so  far  as  the  pericardium  will  permit,  is  movable  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 

If  one  observes  the  heart  of  a  mammal  in  the  usual  supine  position  of  the 
animal  in  experimentation,  the  diastolic  heart  is  flattened  somewhat  in  the 
anterior-posterior  direction,  while  its  transverse  diameter  is  increased.  Under 
such  circumstances  one  finds  that  the  long  axis  and  the  transverse  diameter 
shorten  in  sj'stole,  while  the  sagittal  axis  becomes  longer. 

In  the  natural  position  of  the  body  the  heart  is  supported  for  the  most  part 
by  the  lungs;  these  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  air  cushions  which  influence  the 
form  of  the  diastolic  heart  only  to  a  slight  extent.  In  the  natural  position  of 
the  animal  therefore  the  base  of  the  heart  must  be  more  circular  than  in  the 
supine  position  with  the  chest  open.  By  means  of  needles  stuck  through  the 
chest  wall  iuto  different  parts  of  the  heart,  so  that  their  ends  gave  by  their 
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moveanentB  the  directione  oj  shortening,  Haycraft  found  that  the  heart  in  ita 
n&tural  position  contracts  in  bU  its  dimensions. 

According  to  Braun,  in  the  shortening  of  the  long  ayis  of  the  heart  during 
systole  its  conical  end  becomes  blunter  and  the  long  axis  of  the  left  ventricle 
comes  to  form  with  that  of  the  right  a  more  acute  anflc  than  during  diastole; 
at  the  same  time  the  apex  of  the  heart  moves  slightly  to  the  right. 

Since  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  its  freest  part,  one  would  suppose  that  on 
contraction  of  the  long  axis  in  ventricular  systole  the  apex  would  approach 
ihe  base.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  the  base  on  the  contrar}'  approaches  the 
tpex.  and  the  heart  as  a  whole  makes  no  change  in  position.  This  phenomenon 
appears  to  be  e;(plained  partly  at  least  by  the  recoil  of  the  blood  when  it 
rushes  out  through  the  arterial  openings.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  ventricles 
drive  the  blood  into  the  great  arteries  the  apex  is  prevented  by  this  recoil 
from  moving  toward  the  base;  and  ioslead.  presents  a  relatively  fixed  point 
toward  which  the  base  is  drawn  (Chauveau  and  Faivre). 

The  changes  in  form  of  the  heart  cavities  have  been  studied  only  in  heat 
or  in  death  rigor,  where  the  contraction  of  the  heart  muscle  has  proceeded 
much  farther  than  it  ever  does  in  life.  From  such  observations  it  appears 
that  eren  in  these  extremely  contracted  conditions  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
are  never  rniirely  obliterated.  In  the  left  ventricle  an  evident  cavity  remains 
above  the  summits  of  the  papillary  muscles ;  while  the  right  ventricle  is  trans- 
formed into  a  narrow  slit,  so  that  the  two  walls  in  the  upper  portion  under- 
neath the  a  trio- ventricular  opening  are  still  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
certain  distance  (Hesse,  Worm-Miiller  and  Sandborg;  ef.  Fig.  S3). 

§2.    THE   REGULATION   OF  THE   BLOOD  FLOW    THROUGH    THE 
HEART 

The  normal  course  of  the  blood  through  the  heart  is  determined  chiefly 
fry  itg  valves,  but  partly  also  by  other  means,  which  prevent  the  blood  from 
flowing  in  the  wrong  direction. 

A.   THE  ATRIO-VEHTRICULAR  VALVES 

Between  the  auricle  and  ventricle  we  have  in  the  right  heart  the  tricuspid 
vaire,  in  the  left  the  mitral  valve. 

The  tricupsid  is  composed  of  a  tubular  membrane  fastened  around  the  entire 
circumference  to  the  atrio-veutricular  ring.  It  is  divided  by  deep  incisions  into 
Ihree  large  and  one  or  two  small  flaps.  These  are  attached  by  means  of  the 
chordae  tendins  to  the  papillary  muscles  or  to  the  ventricular  wall.  The  chordte 
tendinse  run  partly  to  the  free  edge  of  the  valvular  flaps,  partly  to  their  ven- 
tricular surface  where  they  are  attached  broadly  to  the  connective-tissue  frame- 
work of  the  flaps. 

The  mitral  valve  is  similar  in  all  essential  respects  to  the  tricuspid,  only  it 
i>  more  firmly  constructed  in  all  its  parts  and  consists  of  but  two  flaps. 

When  the  ventricles  contract  the  blood  is  prevented  by  closure  of  the  valves 
from  flowing  back  into  the  auricles,  and  is  forced  to  take  the  right  path  into 
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the  arteries.  Without  the  valves  not  a  drop  of  blood  would  reach  the  arteries, 
for  the  resistance  in  the  arteries  is  considerably  greater  than  that  in  the  auri- 
cles and  in  the  great  reins  emptying  int«  them. 

During  the  ventricular  diastole  the  a  trio- ventricular  ilaps  are  more  or 
less  closely  approximated  by  simply  floating  into  position  on  the  blood  as  it 
fills  the  ventricle.  When  the  ventricular  systole  sets  in  and  the  pressure  in 
the  ventricles  rises  suddenly,  the  valvular  flaps  naturally  strike  together  and 
so  cut  off  connection  of  the  ventricle  with  the  auricle. 

Because  the  pressure  in  the  auricle  at  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  is  infini- 
tesimally  small  as  compared  with  that  in  the  ventricle  itself,  the  valves  must 
close  Bo  quickly  that  at  most  only  a  very  insignificant  quantity  of  blood  can 
get  back  into  the  auricles  before  the  closure  is  complete.  It  appears  even 
that  the  valves  work  so  promptly  that  absolutely  no  regurgitation  of  the  blood 
into  the  auricle  takes  place.  When  the  auricle 
contracts,  the  ventricle  is  somewhat  distended 
owing  to  the  flexibility  of  its  resting  wall  and 
its  contents  are  subjected  to  a  certain  tension. 
At  the  moment  the  contraction  of  the  auricle 
abates  somewhat  or  ceases  altogether  the  pres- 
sure in  the  ventricle  becomes  greater  than  that 
in  the  auricle,  and  by  this  means  the  valvular 
flaps  are  brought  together  even  before  the  ven- 
triciilar  systole  begins  (Baamgarten). 

The  great  pressure  which  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  valves  during  the  ventricular  systole 
would  cause  them  to  turn  up  into  the  auricles, 
and  thereby  cause  serious  disturbance  to  the  cir- 
culation, were  it  not  for  the  chords  tendinie. 
Since  the  chords  are  attached  uot  only  at  the 
free  edges  but  also  on  the  flat  surface  of  the 
valves,  the  latter  are  prevented  not  only  from  turning  up  into  the  auricle,  but 
even  from  bulging  toward  it. 

Because  of  the  chordte  tendinee  the  closed  valve  takes  a  perfectly  definite 
position,  the  central  parts  of  the  flaps  being  pushed  up  to  the  level  of  their 
attachment,  and  their  tumed-down  edges  being  applied  to  each  other  as  in  Fig. 
54.  By  this  means  closure  is  established  over  a  greater  surface  and  is  secured 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  bent  portions  of  the  edges  dovetail  into  each  other  by 
toothlike  folds,  so  that  the  valves  are  able  to  sustain  the  great  pressure.  The 
circumference  of  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  atrio- 
ventricular opening,  becomes  very  much  smaller  in  ventricular  systole :  the  mus- 
cles surrounding  the  opening  therefore  must  be  credited  with  a  share  in  the 
closure  of  the  passage. 

The  role  of  the  papillary  muscles  in  the  closing  of  the  a  trio-ventricular  valves 
has  been  conceived  in  very  different  ways.  The  most  probable  view  is,  that  they 
prevent  swinging  of  the  valves  into  the  auricles,  the  approach  of  the  heart  base 
toward  the  apex  being  compensated  by  their  contraction  and  consequent  pull  on 
the  chordiB  tendins. 

When  the  auricles  contract,  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  great  veins  is 
prevented  by  contraction  of  the  circular  musculature  passing  around  the  latter, 
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their  openingB  being  in  this  way  either  narrowed  considerably  or  actually 
closed. 

B.   THE  SEHILUITAR  VALVES 

Since  the  blood  cannot  flow  back  into  the  auricle  during  the  ventricular 
systole,  it  must  pass  into  the  great  arteries.  The  mouths  of  the  latter  are 
closed  by  means  of  valves,  each  consisting  of  three  poucklike  flaps. 

These  flaps  are  semicircular  membranes,  fastened  by  their  curved  edges  to 
the  wall  of  the  vessel,  so  that  they  stand  out  with  their  strai^t  edges  from  the 
wall  and  present  concave  surfaces  toward  the  arteries.  In  this  way  pouches 
are  formed  in  which  the  blood  is  caught  and  dammed  back,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  wall  of  the  pocket  turned  toward  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  put  on 
the  stretch. 

lu  both  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery  the  wall  bulges  outward  directly 
above  the  attached  edges  of  the  valve,  forming  in  each  three  enlargements,  the 
linuiea  of  Valsalva.  In  the  aorta  one  sinus  is  directed  backward,  two  forward, 
right  and  left.  From  the  latter  two  the  right  and  left  coronary  arteries  take 
their  oripn. 

When  the  pressure  in  the  ventricle  is  lower  than  in  the  corresponding 
artery,  the  semilunar  valves  are  closed  with  their  edges  applied  tightly  to- 
gether. When  the  pressure  in  ventricular  systole  increases  enough  to  exceed 
that  in  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery,  the  valves  open  and  the  blood  flows 
out.  When  the  ventricle  again  passes  into  diastole  the  valve  is  closed  once 
more. 

What  position  the  valves  take  in  systole  is  not  yet  definitely  determined, 
although  various  observations  make  it  probable  that  their  free  edges  stand 
out  some  distance  from  the  sinuses,  thus  narrowing  the  arterial  mouths.  It 
should  be  added  that  there  are  certain  muscular  folds  springing  from  almost 
all  sides  of  the  artery,  which  serve  as  supports  for  the  valves  (Krehl). 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the  blood  is  pressed  through  a  narrow 
muscular  cleft  into  a  wider  space  above  the  valves.  This  must  cause  vortices 
and  eddies  to  he  formed,  which  tend  constantly  to  press  the  flaps  of  the  valve 
together,  and  they  are  unable  so  to  do  only  because  the  blood  is  being  forced 
through  at  high  pressure.  When  the  outflow  ceases,  the  valves  are  pressed 
together  suddenly,  and  without  any  regurgitation.  The  closure  is  rigidly 
maintained  by  the  difference  between  aortic  and  ventricular  pressures,  a  dif- 
ference which  is  more  than  sufficient  once  the  muscles  of  the  ventricle  relax 
and  the  above-mentioned  muscular  supports  of  the  valves  give  way. 

%  3.    THE   HEART   SOUITOS 

If  the  ear  be  placed  over  the  breast  wall,  with  every  heart  heat  one  hears 
a  dull,  long-drawn-out  sound,  and  after  this  a  shorter,  clear  sound.  Then 
follows  a  pause,  then  again  the  dull  sound,  and  so  on.  The  long  sound  is 
called  the  first  heart  sound,  the  following  one,  the  second.  The  first  is  heard 
throughout  the  entire  ventricular  systole,  and  only  then.  The  second  follows 
immediately  after  the  first,  i.  e.,  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  ventricular 
systole,  and  after  it  comes  the  pause. 
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The  cause  of  the  first  heart  sound  ia  to  be  sought  chiefly  in  the  so-called 
muscle  tone ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  tone  or  noise  which  ia  to  be  heard  whenever 
a  muscle  contraeta  (cf.  Chapter  XV),  The  first  sound  is  clearly  audible  in 
the  case  of  a  heart  which  is  almost  entirely  empty  of  blood  and  air,  and  in 
which  accordingly  the  valves  cannot  be  stretched  and  cannot  therefore  be  set 
in  vibration  (Ludwig  and  Dogiel). 

Other  factors  cooperate  in  the  production  of  the  first  sound,  notably  the 
closure  of  the  alrio-ventricular  valves  at  the  beginning  of  systole,  and  the  vibra- 
tions set  up  in  them  and  in  the  blood  by  their 
closure.  It  is  not  impossible  that  vibrations 
which  are  caused  by  the  opening  of  the  semilunar 
valves  play  a  certain  part  also  in  the  production 
of  this  sound.  However  the  moat  prominent  fac- 
tor of  all  is  a  muscle  sound  with  which  these 
other  sounds  are  associated. 

The  second  heart  sound  is  produced  by  the 
sudden  tension  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and  by 
other  simultaneous  vibrations  in  the  blood  con- 
sequCTit  upon  their  closure.  Sudden  stretching 
of  these  valves  in  an  excised  aorta  produces  a 
sound  which  agrees  exactly  in  character  with 
the  second  heart  sound  (Carswell  and  Rouanet). 

It  will  be  apparent  at  once  that  we  have  in 
reality  four  sounds,  two  first  and  two  second. 
Practical  experience  teaches  however  that  the 
first  two  occur  simultaneously  and  the  second  two 
simultaneously :  and  this  ia  also  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  both  ventricles  begin  their  contractions 
simultaneously  and  that  the  semilunar  valves  of 
the  two  sides  are  closed  at  the  same  instant. 


§4.     PRESSURE    CHANGES    IR    THE 
HEART  DURING  ITS  ACTIVITY 

A.   TECHNIQUE 

In  order  to  measure  the  pressure  and  its  vari- 
ations in  different  chambers  of  the  heart,  it  is 
necessary  that  these  should  be  connected  with  a 
manometer.  This  can  be  done  in  the  closed 
thorax  by  passing  a  cannula  or  sound  from  the 
carotid  through  the  aorta  into  the  left  ventricle, 
_)oasible  avoid  injury  to  the  semilunar  valves  (Chau- 
veau  and  Marey).  Sounds  can  be  passed  likewise  by  the  jugular  vein  into  the 
right  auricle  and  right  ventricle.  In  the  opened  thorax  sounds  can  be  thrust 
either  directly  through  the  walla  into  the  different  heart  cavities,  or  they  can 
be  passed  into  the  ventricles  first  through  the  walls  of  the  auricles,  then  through 
the  atrio-ventricular  openings. 

Various  instruments  have  been  constructed  for  the  study  of  the  pressure 
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Tariationa.  The  requirranetits  for  such  an  instniment  are  ver;  severe:  indeed 
there  occur  in  the  ventridee  Tariationa  of  130  mm.  of  Hg.  in  0.06  of  a  second 
— i.  e.,  2,170  mm.  Hg.  in  a  second.  The  instrument  to  be  uaed  must  be  capable 
therefore  of  righting  itself  very  quickly,  and  must  be  at  the  same  time  to  a 
hi^  degree  aperiodic  3o  that  it  has  no  oscillations  of  its  ovn.  The  first  instru- 
ment used  for  this  purpose  was  the  writing  tambour  of  Marey.  This  was  con- 
nected with  a  sound  of  peculiar  construction  (cardiograph !c  sound)  passed  into 
the  heart  chambers.  Such  a  sound  (Fig.  55)  consists  of  a  tube,  the  end  of 
which,  to  be  placed  in  the  heart  chamber,  carries  a  rubber  bulb.  The  latter  is 
supported  by  a  steel  frame  (o,  ti)  so  that  it  is  not  completely  compressible.    The 


free  end  of  the  sound  is  connected  with  the  writing  tambour.  With  the  pressure 
changes  in  the  heart  cavity  the  air  pressure  in  the  bulb  changes  aud  the  writing 
tambour  records  these  variations  grajdiically.  By  suitable  means  the  curves  thus 
obtained  can  be  estimated  in  absolute  terms  (millimeters  of  Hg.). 

B.   PRESSURE  VARIATIONS  Ul  DIFFEREHT  CHAHBERS  OF  THE  HEART 

As  already  observed  the  auricles  contract  first.  The  duration  of  their 
systole  up  to  the  point  of  maximum  pressure  is,  in  the  horse,  0.1  second :  that 
of  the  ventricles  up  to  the  point  where  the  fall  in  pressure  begins  is  consider- 
ably longer,  namely,  0.4  second  (also  in  the  horse).  The  maximum  pressure 
in  the  right  auricle  of  the  dog  is  given  as  20-22  mm.  Hg,  (Goltz  and  Gaule). 

The  form  of  the  pressure  variations  in  the  heart  chambers  is  variously 
figured,  according  to  the  instruments  used  in  their  graphic  registration.  The 
difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  not  all  the  different  instruments  give  the 
rapid  variations  in  pressure  with  sufficient  exactness. 

The  most  correct  form  of  the  intracardial  pressure  curve  appears  to  cor- 
respond to  the  type  represented  in  Fig.  56,  If  we  neglect  details  which  are 
relatively  unimportant,  the  intracardial  pressure  runs  somewhat  as  follows: 
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(1)  a  small  elevation,  (2)  a  very  steep  ascent,  (3)  a  subsequent  muck  slower 
ascent,  or  a  plateau  almost  parallel  to  the  abscissa,  (4)  a  rapid  fail  from  the 
maximum,  (5)  a  very  gradual  ascent  (Fig.  56). 

The  masimum  pressure  of  the  Tentricular  systole  has  been  determined  also 
b;  the  H^-Dianometer,  by  interpolating  between  the  heart  and  the  Hg  a  mazi- 
mum  valve  whieh  opens  with  every  increase  in  the  ventricular  pressure,  but 
prevents  the  return  of  mercury  with  the  fall  of  pressure. 

The  maximum  pressure  in  the  left  ventricle  may  amount  to  200  mm.  Hg. 
(in  the  dog).  The  pressure  in  the  right  ventricle  is  considerably  lower;  in 
the  dog  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  varies  between  10  and  33  mm. 
Hg.,  in  the  rabbit  between  6  and  35,  and 
in  the  cat  between  8  and  85  mm.  Hg. 
A  definite  ratio  between  the  pressures  in  the 
lesser  and  the  greater  circulations  does  not 
obtain,  because  even  with  very  great  varia- 
■  tions  in  pressure  in  the  greater  circulation, 
only  relatively  slight  variations  generally 
occur  in  the  lesser  (cf.  Section  III,  g  8). 

On  the  pressure  curves  given  above, 
various  single  points  are  found  which  are 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  clearly 
marked.  Some  of  these — e.  g.,  various  peaks 
which  occur  in  many  tracings  at  the  height 
of  the  plateau — are  doubtless  artifacts  pro- 
duced by  extreme  vibrations,  while  others 
arc  definite  expressions  of  events  in  the 
heart.  The  latter  we  must  discuss,  there- 
F,o.  57.-Pr«-»rP.„r,.«,«f..h.riirht       ^ofc,  6omcwhat  more  in  detail. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  pressure  curve, 
before  the  ascent  which  corresponds  to  the 
strong  rise  in  the  ventricular  systolic  pres- 
sure, a  slight  elevation  is  sometimes  very 
beautifully  shown.  This  elevation,  as  we 
learn  from  Fig.  Sfi.  is  caused  by  the  auricular  contraction  and  the  consequent 
rise  in  pressure  in  the  ventricle. 

In  the  intracardial  pressure  curve  of  the  horse,  Chauveau  has  demon- 
strated hftween  the  peaks  corre impending  to  the  auricular  systole  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  true  ventricular  systole  a  more  or  less  clearly  marked  intersystole 
(Fig.  57).  A  similar  elevation  appears  now  and  then  also  in  the  cardiagram 
of  man,  and  repre.'^ents  doubtless  a  hrlef  rise  in  the  pressure  inside  the  ven- 
tricle. This  has  been  referred  with  great  probability  to  the  elastic  rebound 
of  the  vtLtricular  wall  after  the  completed  auricular  systole.  Obviously  it  can 
appear  clearly  only  in  ease  a  measurai>le  time  intervenes  between  the  maximum 
of  the  auricular  contraction  and  the  beginning  of  the  ventricular  systole. 

After  Ihe  ventricular  systole  has  begun,  it  requires  a  certain  time  before 
the  power  of  contraction  becomes  sufficient  to  overcome  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  blood  in  the  vessels  upon  the  semilunar  valves  {period  of  riting  ten- 
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sion).  It  is  evident  that  the  semilunar  valves  must  open  the  moment  the 
pressure  in  the  aorta  is  exceeded  by  that  in  the  ventricle.  So  smoothly  is  this 
point  passed  that  it  is  not  marked  on  the  pressure  curve  by  any  special 
fluctuation. 

The  period  of  rising  tefision  can  be  determined  on  an  animal  by  recording 
the  pressure  in  the  aorta  and  in  the  left  ventricle  at  the  same  time.     It  ia 


ft  (2),  of  the  horse,  after 

found  (cf.  Fig.  58)  that  the  pressure  curve  of  the  ventricle  rises  from  the 
abscissa  in  the  horse  about  0.1  second,  in  the  dog  0.03  second  earlier  than 
does  the  pressure  curve  of  the  aorta.  The  period  shows  but  slight  variation 
with  varying  blood  pressure  or  with  different  rates  of  heart  beat,  which  means 
that  the  heart  possesses  in  a  very  high  degree  the  ability  to  meet  almost  with- 
out loss  of  time  very  different  demands  upon  its  powers. 

In  man  the  period  of  rising  tension  has  been  obtained  by  comparison  of 
the  simultaneous  apex  and  pulse  curves,  and  is  given  by  different  authors  at 
from  0.05  to  0.1  second. 

Closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  must  take  place  whenever  the  pressure 
in  the  aorta  exceeds  by  ever  so  little  that  in  the  left  ventricle.  By  simul- 
taneous registration  of  pressure  in  the  aorta  and  in  the  left  ventricle  it  has 
been  found  that  the  moment  of  equal  pressure  follows  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  steep  descent  in  the  ventricle,  but  this  instant  is  not  shown  in 
any  special  manner  on  the  tracing. 

So  long  as  the  pressure  in  the  ventricle  is  higher  than  that  in  the  aorta 
or  pulmonary  arteries,  the  blood  is  being  driven  out  of  the  heart.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  period  of  ejection  depends  on  the  aortic  pressure  at  the  beginning 
of  systole,  or  upon  the  pulse  frequency  only  to  a  very  slight  extent:  it  amounts 
to  about  0.18-0.20  second  in  the  dog. 

At  the  close  of  systole  the  heart  chambers  gradually  fill  with  blood  and 
as  a  consequence  the  intracardial  pressure  gradually  rises  slightly. 
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g5.    THE  APEX  BEAT 

We  have  in  the  apex  beat  a  means  of  studying  the  different  questions  which 
have  to  do  with  the  pressure  relations  and  the  form  changes  of  the  heart 
in  the  normal  animal  and  in  man.  By  placing  the  hand  on  the  chest  wall, 
where  the  heait  is  not  covered  by  the  lungs — i.  e.,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  inter- 
costal space — an  impulse  can  be  felt  with 
every  ventricular  systole,  which  is  called  the 
apex  beat.  In  lean  individuals  an  elevation 
of  the  intercostal  wall  can  be  observed  with 
the  eye.  This  fact  is  of  itself  sufheient  to 
show  that  the  heart  actually  strikes  against 
the  chest  wall,  but  does  not  on  the  other  hand 
prove  that  the  ventricle  withdraws  from  it 
in  diastole.  In  diastole  the  heart  is  flabby 
and  weak.  If  one  presses  with  the  finger  on 
the  exposed  heart  at  this  time,  only  a  little 
resistance  is  felt,  even  though  the  finger 
does  not  make  a  permanent  impression. 

As  soon  however  as  the  ventricular  sys- 
tole begins,  the  heart  suddenly  becomes  hard 
and  exerts  a  very  strong  pressure  on  the 
finger.  Everywhere  it  feels  as  if  the  finger 
were  being  pressed  against.  This  sudden 
hardening  is  the  essential  cause  of  the  apex 
F,o.  69.-^hema  iiiurtrating  I^d-  j^^^  (Harvey,  Kiwisch.  Marey).  In  addi- 
wig  a   theory   of   the   apex .  beat.  .  .     ■  ,v 

The    dotted    line    repreeenta     the        tion    to   thiS    however    there    IB    an    effort    OH 

position  of  the  heart  in  systole.  the  part  of  the  ventricle  fo  assume  such  a 

form  that  the  apex  will  stand  vertical  to  the 
base  (Carlile,  Ludwig).  Consequently  the  heart  in  its  systole  takes  the  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  chest  wall  described  by  the  dotted  line  in  Pig.  59. 
The  apex,  therefore,  strikes  against  the  thoracic  wall  and  pushes  it  forward 
to  a  slight  extent. 

In  opposition  to  this,  Shreiber  remarks  that  the  heart  chambers  must  assume 
the  same  form  (a  right  cone)  after  the  auricular  contraction  and  before  the 
beginning  of  the  systole.  But  this  follows  of  necessity  only  in  case  the  ven- 
tricles become  turgid  with  blood — a  thing  which  rarely  results  from  auricular 
contraction.  With  an  ordinary  filling  of  the  ventricles  their  diastolic  form  may 
be  very  different,  just  as  an  india-rubber  balloon  may  vary  in  shape  until  it  is 
highly  inflated,  when  it  becomes  spherical. 

Other  factors  also  have  been  brought  forward  for  theoretical  explanation  of 
'  the  apex  beat.  It  has  been  assumed,  for  example,  that  the  heart  beat  against 
the  thoracic  wall  is  due  chiefly  to  the  rebound  consequent  upon  the  ejection  of 
blood  from  the  ventricle,  or  in  other  words,  has  its  origin  in  the  stretching  and 
elongation  of  the  great  arteries  by  means  of  which  the  heart  is  thrown  forward. 
It  is  possible  that  these  factors  do  in  fact  contribute  to  a  certain  extent  in  pro- 
ducing the  beat.  But  that  they  are  not  the  only  factors,  and  do  not  even  repre- 
sent the  most  important  mechanism  concerned,  appears  from  such  facta  as  these: 
first,  the  forward  movement  can  be  observed  on  an  excised  heart  empty  of  blood 
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as  veil  as  on  one  with  ligated  arteries;  and  secondly,  the  movemeat  appears 
immediately  at  the  beginning  of  the  ventricular  systole,  while  the  opening  of 
the  semilunar  valves  and  the  ejection  of  blood  into  the  great  arteries  follows 
appreciably  later  (cf.  page  ITl). 

The  apex  beat  offers  the  only  possibility  of  studying  the  heart  movements 
on  a  living  man,  and  for  this  reason  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  its 
graphic  record,  called  the  cardiogram. 

On  animals  the  intracardial  curve  and  the  cardiogram  can  of  course  be 
recorded  simultaneously,  the  latter  by  pushing  in  between  the  chest  wall  and 
the  heart  a  small  balloon  which  communicates  with  the  writing  tambour.  In 
the  two  curves,  as  shown  in  Fig.  60,  we  observe  various  similaritiea  and  dif- 


ferences. In  both  we  have  at  A  the  elevation  caused  by  the  auricular  contrac- 
tion; likewise  the  steep  rise  at  the  beginning  of  the  systole.  On  the  cardiogram 
this  reaches  its  maximum  earlier  than  does  the  ascending  limb  of  the  pressure 
curve  (B).  After  the  maximum  is  once  reached  the  pressure  curve  runs  almost 
parallel  with  the  abscissa,  or  it  riees  gradually,  then  sinks  suddenly  at  the  end 
of  the  ventricular  systole.  The  cardiogram  begins  to  fall  much  earlier,  but  does 
so  more  gradually  although  finally  it  shows  also  a  steep  fall. 

At  the  line  C  we  find  almost  at  the  base  of  the  descending  limb  of  both 
curves  a  small  elevation,  which  we  shall  presently  discuss  further.  After  the 
end  of  systole  the  ventricle  is  filled  with  blood,  and  the  pressure  rises  slowly  up 
to  the  succeeding  systole.  At  tbe  same  time  the  cardiogram  rises  slowly  above 
the  abscissa.  If  the  contraction  of  an  empty  heart  be  recorded  it  has  quite 
another  fonn  from  that  of  the  cardiogram.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
latter  is  not  a  simple  contraction  curve,  but  must  be  regarded  as  in  fact  a  com- 
bined pressure  and  volume  curve  of  the  heart  chambers.  It  is  a  pressure  curve, 
for  the  reason  that  the  button  placed  over  the  breast  wall  exerts  a  pressure 
against  which  the  heart  does  work.  It  is  however  at  the  same  time  a  volume 
curve,  in  ao  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  the  volume  changes  of  the  heart. 
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While  the  heart  is  filling  during  diastole,  the  curve  rises  gradnaU^  above 
the  abscissa;  hut  while  the  ventricles  are  being  emptied,  i.e.,  while  the  semi- 
lunar valves  are  opened,  the  pressure  against  the  breast  wall  is  somewhat  less 
and  the  recording  tambour  cannot  therefore  follow  the  progressive  increase  of 
blood  pressure. 

For  the  graphic  registration  of  the  apex  beat  in  man  the  method  of  air 
transmission  is  generally  used,  as  for  example  with  the  apparatus  represented 
in  Fig.  61  (cardiograph  of  Marey).  A  me- 
tallic box  bears  the  plunger,  p,  fastened 
into  two  small  metallic  disks,  between  which 
the  rubber  membrane  of  the  tambour  is 
placed.  A  spiral  spring  between  the  inner 
of  these  disks  and  the  bottom  of  the  box  gives 
a  suitable  tension  to  the  membrane.  The 
cardioKraph  is  placed  over  the  thoracic  wall 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  plunger  presses  on 
the  area  of  the  apes  beat.  The  side  tube,  r, 
leading  out  of  the  bos  places  it  in  connection 
with  the  recording  tambour. 
Fia.    61.— Receiving  tambour  of  It    if   evident    that    an    apparatus   placed 

Marey'a  cardiograph.  OTCr  the  chest  wail  in  this  manner  must  give 

a  curve  which  agrees  essentially  with  the  one 
obtained  by  means  of  a  balloon  inserted  between  the  heart  and  cheat  wall ;  for  the 
movements  of  the  chest  wall,  which  is  now  between  the  tambour  and  the  heart, 
are  determined  by  the  movements  of  the  heart. 

The  human  cardiograms  published  in  the  literature  show  con.siderable 
differences  in  form,  depending  primarily  upon  the  nature  of  the  recording 
apparatus  employed.  From  what  we  know  of  the  possibilities  of  this  apparatus 
(Hiirthle)  we  may  say  that  the  form  of  the  normal  cardiogram  of  man  is 
about  that  represented  in  Fig.  62.  We  have  here,  as  in  the  animals,  an  ascend- 
ing limb,  a  plateau,  which  inclines  toward  the  abscissa  or  runs  parallel  to  it, 
and  a  descending  limb.  Besides  there  are  some  small  elevations,  which  in  part 
at  least  are  artifacts. 

Often,  if  not  always,  the  cardiogram  begins  with  a  small  elevation  which 
is  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  auricle.  After  this  follows  the  steep  rise 
caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle.  In  this  case  the  beginning  of  the 
ventricular  contraction  can  be  clearly  recognized.  It  may  happen  however 
that  the  auricular  contraction  is  not  specially  marked,  but  passes  uninter- 
ruptedly into  the  ascent  produced  by  the  ventricular  contraction,  in  which 
case  it  would  he  erroneous  to  reckon  the  latter  from  the  foot  of  the  ascending 
limb.  This  form  of  the  curve  results  often  from  too  little  tension  of  the 
cardiograph. 

On  the  cardiogram  one  sometimes  finds  at  the  end  of  the  auricular  systole 
the  above-mentioned  (page  170)  elevation,  called  by  Chauveau  the  intersyglole, 
which  indicates  the  moment  of  closure  of  the  atrio-ventricular  valves.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  elevation  does  not  occur  on  the  human  cardiogram.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  moment  of  opening  of  the  semilunar  valves  in  some  cases  comes  out 
clearly  at  the  first  turning  point  of  the  cardiogram,  where  the  ascending  limb 
passes  over  into  the  plateau  (Fig.  62,  h).  The  time  interval  between  the  base 
and  the  firat  turning  point  of  the  cardiogram,  therefore,  represents  the  period 
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of  ruing  tension  (period  of  closure)  of  the  ventricle.  This  period  is  not  by  any 
means  always  clearly  delimited,  and  could  have  but  small  practical  value. 

In  order  to  determine  the  moment  of  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  on  the 
human  cardiogram,  the  heart  Bounds  have  been  auscultated  and  marked  on  the 
curve  by  mcaiiH  of  an  electric  signal.  The  exactness  of  this  method  is  not  great 
however,  and  from  observations  of  this  kind  one  can  aay  with  certainty  only  that 
the  second  heart  sound  falls  somewhere  in  the  course  of  the  descending  limb  of 
the  cardiogram.  Attempts  have  been  made  therefore  to  determine  this  moment 
by  other  methods. 

In  man  Hiirthle  and  Einthoven  have  registered  the  heart  sounds  automat- 
ically in  various  ways  and  have  found  that  the  second  sound  comes  about  0.02 
second  after  the  beginning  of  the  steep  descent. 

Finally,  Edgren  has  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  by  simultaneous  regis- 
tration of  the  apes  beat  and  the  pulse.  Since  the  pulse  wave  requires  a  certain 
time  to  propagate  itself  from  the  root  of  the  aorta  to  the  place  where  the  pulse 
is  taken,  this  time  must  be  subtracted.  It  ia  then  found  that  the  elevation  on 
our  cardiogram  designated  f  corresponds  to  a  similar  mound  on  the  intracardial 
pressure  curve  (Fig.  58,  v),  and  corresponds  exactly  with  the  well-known  dicrotic 
elevation  of  the  pulse  curve.    This,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is  intimately  connected 


with  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves.    On  this  ground  it  appears  justifiable 
to  assert  that  the  mound  is  produced  by  the  stretching  of  the  semilunar  valve. 

In  so  doing  we  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  the  valves  are  closed  then  for  the 
first:  for  that  this  event  transpirea  much  earlier  is  proved  hy  a  comparison 
of  the  pressure  curves  of  the  ventricle  and  of  the  aorta  (Fig.  58).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  a  short  time  after  the  noiseless  closure  of  the  valves,  thoy  are 
suddenly  put  on  the  stretch  by  the  aortic  blood  acting  under  great  pressure, 
and  that  they  produce  in  this  way  the  second  sound  of  the  heart.  This  much 
is  certain,  that  the  second  sound  cannot  begin  before  the  closure  of  the  semi- 
lunar valves  (shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  descending  limb  of  the  cardio- 
gram) and  not  later  than  the  mound  /. 

On  a  typical  cardiogram  we  can  make,  therefore,  a  definite  determination 
of  the  following  points :  auricular  systole,  beginning  of  the  ventricular  systole ; 
6,  opening  of  the  semilunar  valves,  beginning  of  relaxation;  /,  stretching  of 
semilunar  valves. 
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§6.    TIME   RELATIONS  OF  THE  CARDUC   EVENTS 
The  duration  of  the  auricular  systole  is  very  short.     In  man,  as  in  the 
horse  and  dog,  it  may  amount  to  0.1  second. 

The  duration  of  the  ventricular  systole  shows  but  slight  Tariations,  not- 
withstanding considerable  differences  in  the  pulse  frequency.  Thus  in  varia- 
tions between  32  and  184  beats  per  minute  the  time  occupied  by  the  systole 
varies  only  between  0.382  and  0.190  second  (man).  In  animals  also  where 
the  pulse  frequency  is  made  to  vary  between  wide  limits  by  stimulation  of  the 
inhibitory  and  accelerator  nerves  (cf.  §11)  the  systolic  time  varies  only  a 
little,  whereas  the  diastolic  time  presents  considerable  variations.  We  may 
say  therefore  that  the  variations  of  pulse  frequency  in  the  same  individual 
as  well  as  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  genus  are  due  in  the  main  to 
variations  in  the  length  of  diastole.  On  the  average  the  length  of  ventricular 
diastole  in  man  may  be  estimated  at  about  0.4  second. 

§  7.    HLUNG  OF  THE  HEART  IN  DIASTOLE 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  iilling  of  the  heart  during  diastole  is 
the  impetus  which  the  heart  has  given  the  blood  in  systole.  But  since  the 
blood  meets  with  great  resistance  in  its  passage  through  the  vessels,  the 
residual  driving  power  is  relatively  small,  and 'the  accessory  mechanisms  play 
an  important  part. 

One  important  mechanism  is  the  suction  of  the  thoracic  cavity  (cf.  Chapter 
IX).  Almost  the  entire  air  pressure  takes  effect  on  the  great  veins  outside 
the  thorax.  A  small  part  of  it  of  course  is  borne  by  the  skin,  etc. ;  but  it 
may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  the  air  pressure  on  the  extrathoracic  veins  is 
greater  than  the  pressure  which  is  exerted  on  the  organs  inside  the  thorax  by 
the  lungs.  Consequently  in  the  static  position  of  the  thorax  the  intrathoracic 
veins  and  the  heart  are  to  a  certain  extent  expanded. 

In  expiration  the  negative  pressure  inside  the  thorax  decreases  and  both 
the  intrathoracic  veins  and  the  auricles  become  less  distended:  hence  the 
return  flow  of  the  blood  into  the  thorax  becomes  more  difficult.  Quite  other- 
wise is  it  with  inspiration.  The  intrathoracic  pressure  decreases  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  depth  of  inspiration  and  to  the  degree  of  expansion  of  the 
lungs ;  and  since  this  decrease  of  pressure  is  continuous  throughout  the  entire 
act  of  inspiration,  a  continuous  expansion  of  the  intrathoracic  veins  and  of 
the  auricles  must  result,  and  therefore  a  direct  suction  of  the  blood  from  the 
veins  to  the  heart  must  take  place.  Under  certain  circumstances  this  suction 
is  felt  even  by  the  farthest  veins. 

The  return  flow  of  the  blood  is  favored  likewise  by  a  static  inspiratory 
position  of  the  chest  wall ;  but  in  this  instance  direct  suction  cannot  result, 
because  this  would  presuppose  that  the  auricles  are  being  continually  ex- 
panded by  extraneous  forces,  which  is  not  the  case  unless  the  chest  wall  is 
actually  moving. 

If  the  air  pressure  inside  the  chest  be  raised  sufficiently  the  return  flow  of 
the  blood  to  the  heart  is  hindered;  the  circulation  stops,  and  death  may 
result,  if  the  abnormal  increase  in  pressure  in  the  thorax  is  too  long  continued. 
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Furthermore,  the  heart  in  its  own  systole  exercises  a  favorable  influence 
on  the  return  flow  of  the  blood.  During  systole  the  volume  of  the  ventricles 
is  diminished  by  exactly  the  volume  of  the  blood  driven  out.  This  blood  is 
partly  taken  up  by  the  intrathoracic  arteries  and  the  pulmonary  vessels,  hut 
part  of  it  leaves  the  thorax.  The  consequence  is  that  the  content  of  the 
thorax  is  smaller.  This  in  its  turn  produces  a  suction  in  the  thoracic  cavity 
which  acts  either  to  draw  air  into  the  lungs  through  the  open  glottis  (cardio- 
pneamatic  movement),  or  to  produce  a  sinking  of  the  chest  wall,  or  finally 
to  expand  the  intrathoracic  veins  whereby  blood  is  drawn  into  them. 

Finally,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  heart  exercises  a  suction  on  the 
blood  in  passing  into  diastole.  By  means  of  a  minimum  valve  Goltz  and 
Gaule  and  others  have  observed  in  the  open  thorax  of  a  dog  a  negative  pressure 
of  100-330  mm.  of  water  in  the  left  ventricle,  10-35  mm.  of  water  in  the 
right  ventricle.  Under  the  same  circumstances  (open  thorax)  a  negative 
pressure  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  auricles  (De  Jager  et  al.). 

One  succeeds  however  in  demonstrating  such  a  suction  only  with  a  vigor- 
ously active  heart.  If  the  heart  movement  is  weak  and  if  the  heart  does  not 
empty  itself  well  when  it  contracts,  the  suction  effect  is  considerably  diminished. 
What  the  forces  are  which  bring  about  this  suction  is  not  fully  explained. 

Excessive  filling  of  the  left  ventricle  is  prevented  by  its  thick  wall.  In 
the  right  ventricle  the  wall  is  too  thin  to  present  sufficient  resistance  against 
a  very  ptowerful  flow  of  blood,  but  the  danger  of  overdiatention  is  prevented 
in  part  at  least  by  the  fact  that  muscular  cords  are  stretched  across  the  cavity 
of  the  right  ventricle  at  different  levels, 

Uoreover  the  pericardium  plays  an  important  rSle,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing  among  other  observations:  a  cat's  heart  held  12  cc.  when  the  pericardium 
was  uninjured,  when  the  pericardium  was  punctured  II  cc.  more  could  atil!  be 
driven  into  the  heart  (chiefly  the  right  auricle  and  right  ventricle)  with  the 
same  pressure.  Even  when  beating  normally  the  heart  during  diastole  protrudes 
through  a  slit  made  in  the  pericardium.  Finally  it  should  be  remarked  that  a 
relative  insufficiency  in  the  right  a  trio-ventricular  valve  appears  after  opening 
of  the  pericardium.  The  closure  of  this  valve  is  insured  by  the  support  which 
the  pericardium  affords  to  the  heart  (Barnard). 


§8.    POWER  Aim  WORK  OF  THE  HEART 

A.    POWER 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  left  ventricle  in  its  systole  may  exert  a 
pressure  of  200  mm.  Hg.  and  more  on  the  blood.  A  weight  of  this  size  might 
then  be  said  to  press  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  ventricle.  Nevertheless  it  is 
able  to  contract,  and  its  power  must  be  everywhere  sufficient  to  balance  such  a 
maximal  pressure.  In  other  words,  the  power  of  every  square  centimeter  of 
the  internal  surface  of  the  left  ventricle  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  Hg.  1  sq.  cm.  in  section  and  as  high  as  the  maximal  pressure  expressed 
in  terms  of  Hg.  If  we  assume  that  the  maximal  pressure  amounts  to  300 
mm.  Hg.,  the  power  of  the  left  ventricle  for  every  square  centimeter  of  its 
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inner  surface  is  200  mm.  X  100  sq.  mm.  X  13-6  ■  =  273  g.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  give  a  value  for  the  total  power  of  the  left  ventricle,  since  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the  area  of  its  internal  surface 
during  systole.  In  progressive  contraction  the  residual  power  of  &  muscle 
becomes  smaller  and  smaller.  But  in  the  heart  this  is  compensated  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  same  time  the  internal  surface  of  the  ventricle  is  constantly 
becoming  smaller. 

Since  the  maximal  pressure  of  the  right  ventricle  amounts  to  about  30 
mm.  Hg.,  its  power  per  square  centimeter  of  internal  surface  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  balance  40.8  g. 

B.    WORE 

The  work  of  any  chamber  of  the  heart  at  each  systole  is  expressed  by  the 
formula  W  ^  pR  +  ^,  where  p  is  the  weight  of  the  output,  R  is  the  resist- 
ance or  mean  arterial  blood  pressure  maintained  by  it,  v  the  velocity  per 
second  imparted  to  the  blood,  and  g  the  acceleration  of  gravity. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  work  done  by  the  left  ventricle,  for  example,  we 
must  determine  the  pressure  and  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta,  as  well 
as  the  mass  of  blood  driven  out  at  each  systole.  In  the  following  section  we 
shall  go  into  the  subject  of  blood  pressure  and  velocity  in  the  aorta  more 
fully ;'  here  iii  order  to  carry  out  the  calculation,  we  sliall  say  in  advance  only 
that  the  mean  pressure  may  be  estimated  at  about  150  mm.  Hg.  and  the 
velocity  at  about  0.5  m.  per  second. 

We  cannot  say  as  yet  with  any  definiteness  how  great  is  the  quantity  of 
blood  espellod  from  the  human  heart  at  each  systole.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  pulse  volume  is  somewhere  between  50  and  100  g.  per  beat.  If  we  adopt 
these  values  and  substitute  them  in  the  above  formula,  we  obtain  as  the  limits 
of  the  work  necessary  to  force  the  blood  against  the  aortic  pressure :  50  X 
0.150  X  13. f>'  =  102  grara-metera;  100  X  0.150  X  13.6  =  204  g-m. 

The  work  which  it  requires  to  impart  a  velocity  of  0.5  meters  to  the  pulse 

,  .  ,.     ,      60x05'        „,.  100x0.5'        ,  „„  rri.    *  *  1 

volume  is  accordingly      ■  =  0.64,  or  -^, — rr-^-  =  1,28  g-m.    The  total 

work  of  the  left  ventricle  in  its  systole  would  be  therefore  102.(14  to  205.28 
g-m.  We  see  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  ventricle  is  used 
in  overcoming  the  resistance  in  the  vascular  system  and  that  only  a  very 
small  part  is  necessary  to  give  the  blood  its  mean  velocity.  This  result  is 
perfectly  positive  in  spite  of  the  very  arbitrary  values  used  in  our  calculation, 
for  the  pulse  volume  exercises  no  influence  on  the  reciprocal  relation  of  the 
two  factors,  and  even  if  we  estimate  the  speed  in  the  aorta  much  higher,  and 
the  blood  pressure  there  much  lower,  the  factor  pR  would  still  be  many  times 

greater  than  the  factor  ^. 

We  have  no  direct  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  blood  expelled  from 
the  right  ventricle  in  its  systole.  But  we  may  assume  that  its  pulse  volume 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  left  ventricle;  for  the  left  ventricle  drives  the 
blood  through  the  greater  circulation  to  the  right  auricle,  and  the  right  drives 

'  The  specific  gravity  of  mercury. 
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it  through  the  lesser  circulation  to  the  left  auricle.  Should  the  two  ventricles 
not  expel  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  hlood  at  a  systole  or  in  a  unit  time — 
we  except  accidental  disturbances — the  blood  would  collect  somewhere  in  the 
vascular  system.  Under  the  assumption  that  the  mean  pressure  in  the  pul- 
monary arteries  of  man  is  equal  to  that  of  the  dog,  we  obtain  for  the  work  of 
the  right  ventricle  14.24  to  28.48  g-m. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  blood  raovements  in  the  arteries  we 
shall  discuss  more  fully  how  the  work  of  the  heart  depends  upon  changes  in  the 
vessels  and  upon  their  d^ree  of  fullness. 


§9.    PROPERTIES  OF  HEART  MUSCLE 

A.    THE  HATDRE  OF  THE  CARDIAC  COlfTRACTIOH 

If  the  contraction  curve  of  an  empty  heart  be  recorded  graphically,  one 
observes  an  unmistakable  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  muscular  twitch  produced 
by  a  single  stimulus.  We  have  iu  the 
action  current  of  the  heart  (cf.  paffe  48) 
a  meaiis  of  testing  this  inference.  This 
test  can  be  applied  to  the  human  sub- 
ject also,  if  symmetrical  points  of  the 
body's  surface  be  connected  with  a  gal- 
vanometer, for  the  electrical  currents 
generated  by  the  heart's  activity  diffuse 
according  to  the  usual  laws  throughout 
the  entire  body  (cf.  Fig.  63).  Fig.  64 
represents  the  action  current  of  the 
human  heart  as  recorded  by  the  excur- 
sions of  the  capillary  electrometer.  An 
upward  stroke  signifies  that  the  base  of 
the  heart  is  n^ative  to  the  apex.  The 
ventricular  systole  begins  with  the  point 
R;  there  follows  a  negative  stroke  S  (the 

apex  negative  to  the  base),  and  finally.  ^^  w.-schem.tic  ™p™ent«tion  ot  v„ia- 
after   an   interval,   a    positive   stroke   T  tiona    of    electrical   potential  asBociated 

(base    negative    to    apex).      From    this  with  the  beat  of   the  human  heart,  and 

curve   of   electrical    variations   we    may  their    diatribution    in    the    body,   after 

infer  that  the  contraction  begins  at  the  Waller, 

base  and  proceeds  from  there  to  the  apex; 

for  a  certain  time  (a  portionof  the  stretch  from  S  to  T)  the  ventricle  is  contracted 
in  all  its  parts,  so  that  the  base  and  the  apex  exhibit  no  difTerencc  of  potential. 
The  contraction  ceases  sooner  at  the  apex  than  at  the  base — which  in  all  proba- 
bility is  due  to  the  return  course  of  the  muscular  fibers  (page  16.1) — and  the 
base  becomes  once  more  negative  to  the  apex.  The  interval  of  time  between 
the  beginning  R  and  the  end  T  is  about  0.32  second,  which  corresponds  fairly 
well  to  the  duration  of  a  ventricular  systole. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  ventricular  systole  is  comparable  with 
a  simple  muscular  contraction  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  summated  con- 
traction (cf.  Chapter  XV). 
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Before  the  electrical  variations  corresponding  to  the  ventricular  systole 
a  small  diaphasic  action  current  is  to  he  observed  (Fig.  64,  PQ),  which  is 
probably  caused  by  the  auricular  contraction.  This  lasts  only  about  0.13 
second  (Einthoven). 

B.  HUTRrnon  of  the  heart 

The  heart  gets  its  blood  supply  through  its  coronary  arteries,  for  distribu- 
tion of  which  the  text-books  of  anatomy  should  be  consulted.  Here  it  should 
be  recalled  only  that  they  do  not  anastomose  with  each  other,  and  are  therefore 
terminal  arteries.  Besides,  the  heart  wail  obtains  blood  from  the  heart  cavities 
through  the  veins  of  Thehesias,  which  are  in  connection  with  the  coronary  ves- 
sels (arteries  and  veins)  by  means  of  capillaries,  and  with  the  veins  by  means 
of  somewhat  larger  vessels.  The  capillary  network  of  the  heart  is  very  close, 
and  besides  this,  the  smallest  vessels  proceed  directly  from  relatively  lar^e  stems. 
In  those  places  where  several  muscle  fibers  unite,  spiral  vessels  are  found  which 
seem  adapted  to  maintain 
the  blood  supply  when  the 
fibers  shift  their  position 
and  change  their  form 
(Heynemann). 

The  following  is  to  be 
observed  with  regard  to  the 
behavior  of  the  blood  flow 
through  the  coronary  vessels 
in  different  phases  of  the 
heart's  activity.  In  diastole 
of  the  ventricle  the  vessels 
of  the  heart  wall  are  open, 
and  offer  do  hindrance  to 
the  blood  stream.  When  the  ventricles  contract  they  must  sooner  or  later 
exert  such  a  pressure  on  the  capillaries  of  the  heart  wall  that  the  blood  flow 
in  them  is  interrupted  for  a  time,  and  is  only  resumed  at  the  beginning  of 
relaxation.  By  this  compression  of  the  coronary  vessels,  blood  is  driven  out 
into  the  right  auricle.  It  is  found  in  fact  that  the  quantity  of  blood  flowing 
in  the  coronary  veins  increases  during  systole.  The  evacuation  of  the  coronary 
veins  thus  brought  about  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  resistance  to  the 
blood,  so  that  at  the  ne.xt  relaxation  they  are  filled  more  easily. 

This  variation  in  the  caliber  of  its  vessels  produced  by  the  movements 
of  the  heart — to  which  is  to  be  added  possibly  a  dilatation  of  the  arteries 
taking  place  at  the  b^inning  of  systole — causes  a  greater  quantity  of  blood 
to  flow  tliroi]gh  the  coronary  vessels  of  a  beating  heart  than  of  a  quiescent 
one,  the  quantity  being  in  direct  proportion  to  the  force  and  frequency  of 
the  heart  beat  (Porter.  Langendorff).  On  the  other  hand  the  volume  of  blood 
flow  in  a  heart  suffering  from  loss  of  coordination  of  its  muscle  fibers  may 
be  even  greater  than  in  a  normally  beating  heart,  which  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  no  compression  of  the  coronary  vessels  now  takes  place,  while 
the  waving  movements  of  the  cardiac  muscle  fibers  facilitates  the  passage  of 
the  blood  by  a  sort  of  light  massage  (Langendorff).     The  quantity  of  blood 
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flowing  through  the  heart  is  diminished  by  a  greater  internal  pressure  and 
a  consequent  distention  of  the  heart,  even  when  it  is  beating  (Hyde). 

The  flow  of  blood  from  the  coronary  veins  is  temporarily  hindered  by  the 
contraction  of  the  right  auricle,  since  at  this  time  the  mouth  of  the  common 
sinus  is  narrowed — an  effect  which  is  aided  also  by  the  valve  of  Thebesiua. 
But  the  same  temporary  stoppage  tends  to  favor  dilatation  of  the  heart  wall, 
thereby  making  the  auricular  systole  that  much  easier.  When  the  auricles 
relax  the  coronary  veins  empty  themselves  again,  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
ventricular  wall,  which  is  important  for  the  prompt  closure  of  the  atrio- 
ventricular valves,  can  the  more  readily  assert  itself  (v.  Vintachgau,  cf, 
page  166). 

Since  the  coronary  arteries  do  not  anastomose  with  one  another,  ligation 
of  one  of  its  branches  deprives  the  corresponding  part  of  the  heart  wall  of  its 
blood  supply,  and  a  coagulation  necrosis  then  makes  its  appearance.  In  such 
a  region  the  power  of  contraction  is  retained  however  for  at  least  eleven  hours ; 
and  in  animals  which  survived  well  the  operation  of  tying  off  a  large  arterial 
branch,  the  frequency  and  rhythm  of  the  heart  beats  and  the  heart  sounds 
were  normal  throughout  for  thirty-six  to  fifty-four  hours  afterwards  (Baum- 
garten).     Small  restricted  aniemlas  were  in  general  well  borne. 

It  is  evident  that  the  heart  muscle  muwt  eventually  die,  if  one  of  the 
larger  branches  of  the  coronary  arteries  becomes  impassable.  What  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  however  is  the  circumstance  that  the  coordination  of  the  cardiac 
muscle  iibers,  upon  ligation  of  a  large  arterial  branch,  ceases  almost  imme- 
diately (within  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  seconds)  and  the 
heart  falls  into  fibrillary  contractions.  The  same  thing  happens  even  if 
the  ligature  is  loosed  before  the  inception  of  these  disturbances  (Cohnheim 
and  V,  Schulthess-Rechberg).  Since,  however,  one  often  meets  with  cases 
where  such  sudden  disturbance  of  the  heart's  activity  does  not  follow  stoppage 
of  its  blood  supply,  it  has  been  assumed  by  many  that  this  is  traceable  to 
some  injury  to  the  ventricular  wall.  Porter  on  the  contrary  has  shown  that 
fibrillary  contractions  appear  if  the  blood  flow  in  an  artery  is  stopped  in  such 
a  way  that  no  possible  injury  to  the  ventricular  wall  can  occur,  and  takes 
the  view  therefore  that  such  contractions  are  caused  by  scanty  nourishment 
to  the  heart  muscle.  That  they  do  not  appear  in  the  heart  at  death  from  all 
manner  of  causes,  he  explains  by  saying  that  the  heart  is  seized  with  fibrillary 
contractions  only  in  case  it  is  working  against  great  resistance  when  the  dis- 
turbance to  its  nourishment  occurs.  When  the  resistance  is  not  great  (and 
is  diminishing  gradually)  the  contractility  of  the  heart  muscle  decreases  stead- 
ily, but  gradually,  and  when  finally  the  heart  comes  to  a  standstill  the  residua! 
contractility  remaining  in  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  produce  well-defined 
fibrillary  contractions.  Whether  this  explanation  is  correct  in  all  points  can- 
not be  definitely  decided  at  this  time. 

The  heart  muscle  can  get  its  nourishment  not  only  through  the  coronary 
arteries  but  also  through  the  veing  of  Thehesius.  From  observations  on  extir- 
pated hearts,  it  is  seen  that  the  food  which  can  be  supplied  by  these  vessels  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  rhythmical  contractions  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
same  is  true  of  artificial  perfusion  through  the  coronary  veins  (Pratt). 
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It  haa  long  been  known  that  by  artificially  supplying  blood  to  the  extir- 
pated heart  of  cold-blooded  animals,  activity  can  be  maintained  for  a  con- 
siderable time  (Ludwig).  Later  Newell  Martin  and  Langendorff  accom- 
plished the  same  thing  with  the  heart  of  warm-blooded  animals.  For  this 
purpose  blood  is  led  into  the  aorta  by  means  of  a  cannula  tied  in  it  and 
directed  toward  the  heart.  Because  the  semilunar  valves  are  closed  by  the 
pressure  from  the  cannula,  the  blood  flows  through  the  coronary  vessels  to 
the  right  auricle,  whence  it  is  allowed  to  escape.  Numerous  observations  have 
been  made  on  such  preparations  as  to  the  way  a  heart  works  under  different 
conditions  when  separated  from  the  central  nervous  system  and  from  the 
blood  vessels;  and  as  to  the  effect  which  various  agents  exercise  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  heart. 

However  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  blood  as  the  nutrient  fluid  in  order  to 
keep  the  heart  beating,  for  several  hours  at  least;  for  both  in  cold-blooded 
(Ringer)  and  in  warm-blooded  animals  (Locke)  a  solution  of  certain  inor- 
ganic salts  has  been  found  sufficient  (0,1  per  cent  NaHCO,,  0.1  per  cent  CaClj, 
0.075  per  cent  KCl,  eight  per  cent  NaCI),  For  the  warm-blooded  heart  the 
fluid  must  be  saturated  with  oxygen.  By  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
dextrose  also  this  artificial  serum  is  still  more  effective. 

The  significance  of  these  substances  has  been  discussed  already  at  page  35. 
Here  it  may  be  added  only  that  the  favorable  action  of  the  NaHCO,  might 
be  due  to  the  CO,,  for  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide 
actually  increases  the  energy  of  the  isolated  frog's  heart  (Gothlin). 

The  great  tenacity  of  life  exhibited  by  the  exsected  heart  is  truly  remark- 
able. By  artificial  perfusion  with  the  above-mentioned  solution  (and  dex- 
trose), KuIJabko  obtained  well-marked  contractions  of  the  entire  heart  of 
the  rabbit  five  days  after  the  death  of  the  animal.  He  also  succeeded  in 
completely  reviving  the  heart  of  a  fonr-year-old  boy  who  had  died  of  pneu- 
monia duplex  and  catarrhus  intestinalis,  twenty  hours  after  death. 

Moreover  the  tenacity  of  life  in  the  different  portions  of  the  heart  is  very 
difterent.  When  the  heart  is  dying,  the  left  ventricle  stops  first,  then  the  right, 
but  the  auricles  continue  to  beat  for  a  considerably  longer  time.  Finally  the 
pulsations  of  the  left  auricle  cease  and  last  of  all  those  of  the  right.  Even  then 
the  contractions  of  the  great  vc^ins  always  go  on  for  a  time,  and  only  when  these 
have  ceased  is  the  heart  entirely  dead. 

When  the  oxygen  supply  to  the  heart  is  cut  off  the  heart  beats  become  less 
and  less  frequent  as  asphyxiation  comes  on,  and  other  changes  make  their 
appearance  which  cannot  be  discussed  here.  However  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  heart,  especially  of  cold-blooded  animals,  has  great  power  of  resist- 
ance against  oxygen  hunger  (cf.  page  S8). 

C.   THE  BEHAVIOR  OF   HEART  MUSCLE  UHDER  DIRECT  STIHULATIOH 

If  the  heart  muscle  be  stimulated  with  induction  currents  of  different 
strength,  either  it  does  not  contract  at  all,  or  it  contracts  to  its  utmost  extent 
(Bowditeh).  The  response  of  the  heart  muscle  therefore  is  always  maximal, 
while  the  contraction  of  skeletal  muscle  is  great  or  small  according  to  the 
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strength  of  the  Btimuius.  This  fact  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "  ail  or  none  " 
law  of  cardiac  contraction.  The  crustacean  heart  (lobster)  forms  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  since  it  behaves  to  stimuli  of  different  strength  exactly  like 
skeletal  muscle. 

Another  peculiarity  of  heart  muscle  is  that  in  tmth  cold-blooded  animals 
and  in  Uammalta  it  is  inexcitable  during  its  contraction  up  to  the  maximum 
of  shortening — i.  e.,  all  stimuli  which  fall  upon  it  during  this  {"  refractorij ") 
period  are  entirely  without  effect  (Marey).  Only  after  the  maximum  short- 
ening has  been  reached  does  the  heart  muscle  become  excitable  again.  A 
stimulus  applied  then  calls  forth  an  extra  contraction,  which  is  greater  the 
later  in  diastole  it  falls.  After  this  extra  contraction  a  longer  ("compensa- 
tory") pause  usually  occurs,  and  the  first  contraction  following  the  pause  is 


Fig.  65, — Irirect  stimulBtion  of  the  iaolated  heart  of  the  cat  white  beating,  after  I.ongeiidorn' 
(to  be  read  from  left  to  right;  Byatole  represented  by  the  downward  stroke).  Stimulation 
at  the  beginmDg  of  systole  (a)  produces  no  effect.  Stimulation  at  any  time  during  diastole 
(6)  gives  an  eitra  contraction.  Following  this  are  seen  the  compensatory  pause  and  con- 
siderable augmenlation  in  the  strength  of  the  next  systole. 

considerably  augmented.  The  smaller  the  extra  contraction,  the  longer  is 
the  subsequent  pause  and  vice  versa.  After  such  an  interference  in  the  regu- 
lar rhythm  of  the  beats,  there  is  therefore  a  compensation  by  which  both  the 
frequency  and  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  heart  are  conserved  (cf. 
Fig.  65). 

The  compensatory  pause  appears  only  in  those  portions  of  the  heart  which 
beat  in  consequence  of  a  stimulus  communicated  to  them  from  other  portions; 
it  is  not  seen  therefore  in  a  tracini;  from  the  venous  sinus  of  the  frog.  In 
explanation  of  this  difference  it  is  supposed  that  the  excitation  of  the  venous 
sinus  is  continuous,  but  that  it  sends  a  discontinuous  stimulus  to  the  other 
chambers  of  the  heart.  When  an  extra  contraction  has  been  induced  in  the 
ventricle,  one  of  these  reffular  discontinuous  stimuli  from  the  venous  sinus  would 
fall  at  a  time  when  the  ventricle  is  refractory,  hence  would  produce  no  effect. 
The  ventricle  must  therefore  wait  until  the  nest  regular  stimulus,  and  thus  we 
get  the  compensatory  pause.  It  is  quite  different  with  the  sinus:  as  soon  as 
the  extra  contraction  has  reached  its  maximum,  the  constant  stimulus  again 
becomes  effective  and  produces  the  next  systole  without  an  intervening  pause. 

The  inability  of  the  heart  muscle  to  receive  stimuli  which  fall  on  it  during 
systole,  is  the  reason  why  with  rapidly  repeated  shocks  it  cannot  be  thrown 
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into  an  actual  tetanus,  like  Bkeletal  musclee.  Siace  all  the  stimuli  which 
fall  during  eystole  are  entirely  ineffective,  there  can  be  no  superposition  and 
eununatton  of  effects. 

This  rule  is  not  strictly  without  exception,  however.  By  simultaneous 
stimulation  of  the  vagus  and  the  venoua  ainus  0.  Frank  was  able  to  demon- 
strate a  condition  of  tetanus  in  the  frog's  heart;;  Walther  observed  the  same 
thing  on  stimulation  of  a  frog's  heart  poisoned  with  muscarine.  In  the 
latter  case  the  refractory  period  of  the  heart  is  shortened  as  a  result  of  the 
poison,  and  the  barrier  to  the  production  of  tetanus  is  thereby  removed. 

Many  other  discoveries  have  been  made  on  the  exsected  heart  concerning 


the  properties  of  heart  muscle,  but  they  cannot  be  discussed  here.    We  wish 
to  call  attention  only  to  the  following  peculiarities : 

(1)  The  frequency  of  the  heart  beat  varies  directly  with  the  temperature 
— i.  e.,  the  higher  the  temperature  the  greater  the  frequency,  the  lower  the 
temperature  the  less  the  frequency.  Thus  at  40°  C,  it  is  four  times  as  great 
as  at  15°  C.  With  a  fall  in  the  frequency,  the  extent  of  contraction  increases 
up  to  a  certain  limit,  and  at  the  same  time  the  shortening  becomes  slower 
and  more  drawn  out  (Fig.  66). 

(2)  The  quantity  of  blood  which  the  left  ventricle  discharges  at  each 
systole  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  flow  from  the  great  veins:  the  greater 
the  inflow  the  greater  the  amount  discharged,  but  the  latter  increases  more 
slowly  than  the  former. 

(3)  The  quantity  of  blood  flowing  through  the  coronary  vessels  exercises 
but  little  influence  upon  the  frequency,  although  it  is  of  great  importance  for 
the  foree  of  the  heart  beat. 

(4)  If  the  heart  has  no  work  to  do  it  has  need  of  only  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  blood. 
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glO.    THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  RHYTHMICAL  ACTIVITY  OF  THE 
HEART 

Id  warm-blooded  animalB  direct  nerve  fibers  to  the  auricles  as  well  as  to 
the  right  and  left  coronary  plexuses,  come  from  the  two  divisions  of  the 
cardiac  plexus,  which  in  turn  is  formed  by  branches  from  the  vagus  and 
sympathetic.  The  threads  of  this  network  are  provided  with  numerous  gan- 
glia, and  the  fibers  radiating  to  the  auricle  and  ventricle  from  the  network 
are  also  interspersed  with  small  ganglia. 

In  the  heart  itself  ganglion  cells  have  been  found  in  the  following  places : 
in  the  auricles  around  the  opening  of  the  great  veina,  along  the  periphery  of 
the  septum,  and,  though  in  smaller  number,  in  the  outer  wall ;  in  the  atrio- 
ventricular groove,  especially  in  the  r^ion  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery 
at  the  level  of  the  semilunar  valves ;  and  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  ventricle. 

Fine  nervous  nets  supply  an  abundance  of  nerve  fibers  to  all  parts  of  the 
heart. 

As  appears  from  what  has  been  saiA  concerning  exsected  hearts,  this  organ 
possesses  the  property  of  acting  quite  independently  of  the  central  nervous 
system.  In  order  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  peculiarity  we  have  to  inves- 
tigate first  the  behavior  of  the  separate  divisions  when  they  are  isolated  from 
the  whole  heart.  In  this  we  shall  consider  chiefiy  the  phenomena  appearing 
in  the  Mammalian  heart,  because  a  detailed  discussion  of  those  observed  in 
the  hearts  of  cold^ooded  animals  would  call  for  entirely  too  much  space, 

By  intro^M|Buito  the  auricle  a  small  instrument  provided  with  curved 
plates  on  ti^^Hes,  it  is  possible  to  sever  all  the  nervous  and  muscu- 
lar connect iora^oet ween  the  auricles  and  ventricles  without  producing 
hemorrhage.  After  this  operation  the  ventricles  continue  to  pulsate  without 
interruption. 

In  this  experiment  the  line  of  separation  can  be  brought  close  to  the  auricu- 
lar boundary.  Since  now  all  the  nerves  which  run  to  the  heart  along  the 
great  arteries  are  afferent  in  function  (Wooldridge),  and  since  the  results  are 
the  same  in  case  the  great  arteries  are  pinched  off  directly  above  the  upper 
edge  of  the  semilunar  valves,  it  follows  that  the  isolated  portion  of  the  heart, 
i.  e.,  the  ventricles  and  a  very  small  part  of  the  auricles,  have  within  them- 
selves all  the  conditions  necessary  for  rhythmical  activity. 

One  can  go  still  further.  Porter  has  succeeded  by  means  of  artificial  cir- 
culation through  the  coronary  arteries  in  maintaining  regular  riiythmical 
contractions  in  isolated  pieces  of  the  rentricular  wall,  connected  with  the 
rest  of  the  heart  only  by  the  arterial  branch.  We  can  extend  the  proposition 
stated  above  therefore,  and  say  that  every  portion  of  tke  ventricular  wait 
possesses  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  rhythmical  activity. 

In  these  experiments  one  meets  with  cases  where  the  rhythm  of  the  sepa- 
rated portion  is  materially  less  than  that  of  the  whole  heart  or  that  of  the 
divisions  remaining  after  isolation  of  the  ventricles.  But  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances the  rate  of  the  ventricular  systole  is  determined  by  the  rhythm 
of  those  parts  of  the  heart  which  inaugurate  the  systole  (the  venous  ostia 
of  the  auricles;  cf.  page  162). 
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It  is  most  probable  that  we  have  to  do  hei«.^ith  a  chemical  stimulus  of 
Bome  kind,  which  is  to  be  sought  among  the  products  of  decomposition  formed 
in  the  activity  of  these  parts.  If  this  is  so,  it  follows  that  the  inorganic  con- 
stituents which,  as  mentioned  above,  must  be  present  in  an  artificial  fluid  in 
order  to  maintain  the  heart's  activity,  and  which  occur  in  the  blood,  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  the  real  excitant  of  the  heart  beat,  but  merely  as  a 
condition. 

Since  the  structure  of  cardiac  muscle  agrees  essentially  with  that  of  skel- 
etal muscle,  and  the  latter  is  set  in  action  normally  only  under  the  influence 
of  a  stimulus  communicated  to  it  from  the  central  nen'ous  system,  it  was 
for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  heart  were 
not  caused  by  any  specific  property  of  the  muscle  fibers,  but  were  discharged 
by  intracardial  ganglion  cells.  This  view  found  weighty  support  in  the  fact 
that  these  cells  were  demonstrated  in  just  those  parts  of  the  heart  where  the 
systole  begins.  In  more  recent  limes  various  authors,  notably  Gaskell  and 
Engelmann,  have  advocated  the  view  that  the  spontaneous  contraction»-of 
the  heart  are  of  muscular  origin,  and  are  due  to  a  special  property  of  cardiac 
muscle. 

The  following  facts  among  others  have  been  adduced  as  arguments  for  this 
conception.  The  venous  sinus  in  the  frog  contains  a  large  collection  of  gan- 
glion cells,  known  as  Kemak's  ganglion,  which  on  the  ganglion  hypothesis  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  the  originator  of  the  heart  beat.  Now  it  has  been 
found  that  normal  pulsations  can  be  started  from  every  other  place  in  the 
sinus  region ;  the  sinus  ganglion  ie  not,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary.  In  the 
frog  in  the  normal  course  of  events,  the  contraction  waves  probably  proceed 
not  from  the  sinus  but  from  the  great  veins.  These  pulsJ^kpontaneousIy 
if  they  are  isolated  entirely  from  the  rest  of  the  heart,  evelWf  the  isolated 
portion  oontains  no  ganglion  cells.  The  same  is  true  of  the  bulbus  arteriosus 
of  the  frog's  heart,  in  which  no  ganglion  cells  are  present.  Moreover  in  the 
heart  of  the  higher  invertebrates,  and  in  the  spontaneously  contractile  veins 
of  the  bat's  wing,  notwithstanding  diligent  search,  bo  ganglion  cells  have 
been  found.  Again  the  embryonic  heart  of  mammals  beats  in  a  perfectly 
characteristic  manner  at  a  time  when  no  nerve  or  muscle  cells  have  yet  been 
differentiated. 

All  these  and  still  other  circumstances  go  to  show  that  a  rhythmical,  auto- 
matic activity  of  contractile  tissue  can  be  brought  about  without  the  partici- 
pation of  ganglion  cells ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  possible  that  the  automatism  of 
the  fully  developed  vertebrate  heart  is  of  muscular  origin.  The  great  tenacity 
of  life  of  the  heart  speaks  strongly  for  this  view  also ;  for  from  all  that  we 
know  of  ganglion  cells  elsewhere,  they  perish  in  much  shorter  time  than  is 
required  for  the  exsected  heart  to  lose  its  power  of  rhythmical  contraction. 

The  fact  that  this  power  is  developed  to  different  degrees  in  different  parts 
of  the  heart,  and  that  individual  parts,  like  the  clamped-off  apex  of  the  frog's 
ventricle,  will  never  pulsate  spontaneously  under  the  influence  of  the  normal 
stimulus,  is  explained  according  to  the  muscular  theory  by  supposing  that 
automatism,  originally  common  to  all  the  cardiac  muscle  cells,  has  disappeared 
in  the  course  of  development  from  some  places,  notably  the  apex,  but  remained 
in  others,  notably  the  region  of  the  venous  sinus. 
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The  number  of  authors  lAo  have  taken  the  aide  of  this  hj^pothesis  has  con- 
Btantly  increased — a  fact  not  difficult  to  underetflnd  in  view  of  the  great  logical 
precision  with  which  it  has  been  developed.  Nevertheless  it  appears  that  there 
are  still  certain  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  For  example,  the  queBttona :  how  it 
transpires  that  the  venffi  cavte  and  the  pulmonary  veins,  although  separated  by  a 
considerable  distance,  are  roused  to  action  simultaneouaiy;  and  how  the  nor- 
mal coordination  of  the  heart  muscle,  as  well  as  the  disturbances  of  the  same 
by  electrical  stimulation,  by  antemia  and  by  mechanical  abuse  (cf.  page  183), 
are  brought  about  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  answered. 

Any  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  contraction  must  take  account  also 
of  the  question  as  to  haw  the  excitation  is  propagated  through  the  heart, 
whether  through  the  musculature  itself  or  through  a  set  of  nerves;  because, 
if  the  muscular  theory  of  the  heart  beat  is  correct,  it  follows  almost  of  necee- 
sity  that  the  propagation  of  the  stimulus  is  muscular,  and  vice  versa. 

If  the  ventricle  be  artificially  fed  by  the  coronary  arteries,  and  be  divided 
njf  into  different  parts  connected  together  by  the  arterial  branches,  and  joined 
by  thin  muiicular  bridges,  all  the  portions  heat  synchronously,  no  matter  in 
what  direction  the  cuts  are  made.  After  section  of  the  muscular  bridge,  the 
synchronism  stops  and  each  part  beats  after  its  own  rhythm,  but  does  not 
show  any  signs  of  fluttering  (Porter). 

Neither  these  phenomena  nor  the  corresponding  observations  made  on  the 
frog's  heart  are,  however,  to  be  regarded  aa  conclusive  proof  of  the  muscular 
theory  of  propagation,  inasmuch  aa  the  cardiac  muscle  fibers  themselves  are 
surrounded  by  nerves  which  could  only  be  excluded  by  complete  division  of  the 
last  muscular  bridges,  and  might  therefore  cause  the  synchronism. 

The  passage  of  the  excitation  from  the  auricles  to  the  ventricles  once  con-  - 
stituted  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  muscular  theory.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  musculature  of  these  two  divisions  were  completely  separated.  It  haa 
been  shown,  however,  that  direct  muscular  connections  are  indeed  present 
between  the  two  (Kent,  His,  Jr.),  and  the  excitation  might  therefore  pass 
from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle  without  any  participation  of  nerves. 

As  mentioned  above,  a  certain  time  intervenes  between  the  auricular  and 
the  ventricular  systoles.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  ganglion  hypothesis  this 
delay  would  not  be  difficult  to  explain,  since  we  know  from  many  other  ob- 
servations that  ganglia  in  general  do  delay  the  propagation  of  impulses.  But 
the  mascolar  theory  also  has  been  able  to  offer  an  explanation  by  supposing 
that  the  transmission  of  the  motor  stimulus  takes  place  very  quickly  within 
each  separate  division  of  the  heart,  while  over  the  cells  which  form  the  con- 
nections between  the  separate  parts,  the  transmission  is  very  slow,  just  aa  it 
wonld  be  over  smooth  or  embryonic  muscles. 

Whet  appears  to  disprove  conclusively  the  hypothesis  of  nervous  propagation, 
and  is  therefore  a  very  weighty  support  for  the  muscular  hypotbesia,  is  the  fol- 
lowing. If  the  auricle  of  a  frog's  heart  be  injured  by  a  light  pinch,  the  rhythmic 
excitation  travels  just  as  before  over  the  entire  heart.  But  if  the  vagus  be  now 
stimulated,  as  long  as  the  inhibitory  action  lasts,  the  ordinary  excitation  passes 
only  up  to  the  injured  spot  and  stops  there.  If  the  propagation  were  through  a 
nervous  mechaniam,  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  the  conductivity  is  tem- 
14 
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porarily  aboliBhed  exactly  at  the  injured  place  (F.  B.  Hofniana),  which  however 
could  only  be  explained  by  an  action  of  inhibitory  fibers  on  motor  fibers.  Such 
effects  are  entirely  unknown  elsewhere  and  are  therefore  extremely  improbable 
here.  The  phenomenon  presents  no  special  difficulty,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  transmission  ia  purely  muscular,  and  has  been  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  action  of  the  inhibitory  nerves  on  the  injured  muscle. 

The  synchronism  of  the  two  ventricles  is  not  effected  by  aimultaneoua  im- 
pulses from  the  auricles,  but  by  their  muscular  or  nervous  connection  with  each 
other.  For  if  the  two  be  separated  from  one  another,  but  be  left  in  connection 
with  their  respective  auricles,  the  synchronism  is  broken  and  each  beats  in  its 
own  rhythm  (Porter). 

/  §  II.  THE  EFFERENT  CARDIAC  NERVES 

The  activity  of  the  heart  is  controlled  by  impulses  from  the  central  nervoufi 
Eystem  brought  to  it  over  the  vagus  and  sympathelk  fibers.  Afferent  nerves 
also  pass  to  the  brain  from  the  heart,  and  these  influence  both  the  heart  its9tf 
and  the  blood  vessels  of  the  general  system  refiexly.  The  rich  supply  of  nerve 
fibers  to  the  ultimate  muscle  fibers  of  the  heart  are  the  terminal  branches  of 
these  same  nerves. 

The  importance  of  these  regulatory  influences  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
This  is  well  shown  by  the  following  observations  of  Friedcnihal  on  a  dog,  whose 
extracardiac  nerves  were  all  cut,  the  afferent  fibers  from  the  luuga,  and  the  fibers 
to  the  stomach  and  the  o-sophagua  being  preserved  on  one  aide.  The  animal, 
which  had  survived  the  laat  operatiou  for  more  than  eight  months  and  had  then 
succumbed  to  acute  strophanthua  poisoning,  showed  in  the  meantime  on  super- 
ficial  examination  scarcely  any  abnormality.  The  number  of  heart  beats,  for 
■  example,  was  not  noticeably  changed.  When,  however,  the  animal  was  required 
to  run,  the  abnormality  became  very  apparent.  Although  he  had  recovered  his 
original  weight  within  two  months  of  the  operation,  he  was  unable  afterwards 
to  run  half  a  mile.  The  ability  to  do  even  a  moderate  amount  of  work  had 
therefore  been  loat,  because  the  mechanism  for  increasing  the  heart  action  was 
wanting. 

A.   THE  raHIBITORY  HERVES 

If  the  vagus  be  cut  in  the  neck  and  its  peripheral  end  be  stimulated  with 
tetanizing  induction  shocks,  slowing  of  the  heart  beat  or  complete  diastolic 
standstill,  according  to  the  strength  of  stimulation,  results.  The  vagus  there- 
fore inhibits  the  heart  movements.  We  owe  this  important  discovery  to  the 
brothers,  E.  H.  and  E.  F.  Weber  (1845). 

If  both  vagi  of  an  animal  he  cut,  the  heart  immediately  lieats  faster. 
Under  nonnal  circumstances  therefore  a  con-tiant  restraint  is  being  exercised 
by  the  central  nervous  system  upon  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  which  it  beats 
more  (ilowly  than  it  otherwise  would. 

The  vagus  influences  not  only  the  frequency  of  the  heart  heats,  hut  also 
the  force.  In  fact  it  may  happen  under  certain  circumstances  that  when  the 
vagus  is  stimulated  the  pulse  frequency  remains  entirely  unchanged,  while  the 
size  of  the  contraction  liecomes  constantly  smaller  ( Ileidcnhain,  Gaskell). 
According  to  Muskcns,  this  takes  place  in  the  frog  and  turtle  only  in  the 
excised  heart  or  after  loss  of  blood.    The  heart  relaxes  in  diastole  more  during 
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vagus  Rtimuiation  than  otherwise,  but  this  might  be  caused  by  the  longer 
pause,  affording  more  time  for  relaxation  (0.  Frank,  P.  B.  Hofmann). 

The  following  observations  have  been  made  with  r^ard  to  the  wa;  in  which 
tfae  va^nia  acts  upon  the  different  divisions  of  the  mammalian  heart.  The  inhib- 
iting infiuence  extends  not  only  to  the  heart  itself,  but  also  to  the  central  veins, 
BO  that  their  contractions  may  completely  cease  on  vagus  stimulation  (Knoll). 
With  reference  to  the  auricles  it  is  unanimously  asserted  that  it  is  the  force  of 
contraction  which  is  primarily  diminished,  and  that  it  may  even  happen,  in  spite 
of  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  extent  of  the  contraction,  that  the  rhythm 
remains  entirely  unaltered.  On  the  other  hand,  it  invariably  happens  that  a 
fall  in  frequency  ia  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  contraction. 

Results  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  ventricles.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  pretty  certain  that  with  weak  stimulation  where  the  heart  beats  are 
not  retarded  very  much,  the  contractions  of  the  ventricles  are  somewhat  stronger 
than  otherwise ;  and  that  with  stronger  stimulation  and  considerable  retardation 
rite  contractions  become  weaker.  The  aoRmentation  in  the  first  instance  need 
not  be  a  direct  effect  of  the  vagus,  for  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  with  a 
slower  cadence  a  greater  volume  of  blood  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  heart  at  each 
systole:  besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  with  the  longer  diastole  the  blood 
pressure  in  the  arteries  must  fall,  so  that  the  heart  has  less  resistance  to  overeome. 

The  cause  oJf  the  reduction  in  frequency,  or  the  complete  standstill  of  the 
ventricle  effected  by  the  vagus  is  to  be  sought  in  a  direct  effect  on  the  ventriclea 
themselves.  One  would  think  that  when  the  auricles  are  stopped  they  would 
no  longer  discharge  impulses  to  the  ventricles.  While  this  is  possible  it  does 
not  seem  very  probable,  at  least  for  the  mammalian  heart,  for  under  certain 
circumstances  the  ventricles  may  heat  at  the  rhythm  of  the  great  veins  while 
the  auricles  are  perfectly  quiescent  (Knoll),  Besides,  the  power  of  the  ven- 
tricles to  beat  rhythmically  when  isolated  from  the  auricles  is  so  great  that 
mere  stoppage  of  the  auricles  may  not  necessarily  affect  the  ventricles.  Vagus 
retardation  may,  however,  be  brought  about  in  such  a  way  that  the  impulse 
cannot  be  propagated  from  auricles  to  ventricles.  Thus  there  are  cases  where 
the  auricles  beat  at  a  more  rapid  rhythm  than  the  ventricles,  although  the 
excitability  of  the  lattec  is  not  diminished  in  the  least.  Finally,  it  has  been 
shown  that  when  the  heart  is  brought  to  a  complete  standstill  by  strong  vagus 
excitation,  the  cardiac  muscle  is  less  excitable  to  direct  stimulation  and  can- 
not be  roused  to  contractions  so  extensive  as  is  normally  the  case.  All  of 
which  hears  out  the  statement  that  the  vagus  acts  directly  on  the  ventricular 
muscle. 

Engelmann  describes  these  effects  of  vagus  excitation  as  negatively  chrono- 
tfopie  (retarding),  negatively  inotropic  (weakening),  negatively  dromolropic 
(diminishing  the  conductivity),  and  negatively  bathmotropie  (reducing  the  irri- 
tability) ;  and  is  inclined  to  the  assumption  that  they  are  brought  about  by  four 
special  sets  of  nerve  fibers.  This  conception,  based  on  the  frog's  heart,  receives 
some  support  from  Pawlow's  observations  on  the  stimulation  of  separate  fibers 
in  the  cardiac  plexus  of  the  dog,  according  to  which  either  the  force  or  the  fre- 
quency of  the  heart  beat  could  be  influenced  either  in  a  positive  or  negative 
direction,  according  to  the  fibers  stimulated.  Other  authors  take  the  view  that 
the  inhibitory  nerves  consist  of  only  one  set  of  fibers,  and  that  the  different 
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effects  depeDd   upoD   their  conditiou  at  the  time  of  stimulation.     A  definite 
decision  of  the  matter  is  not  possible  at  this  time. 

The  view  has  often  been  expressed  that  the  vagus  influence  on  the  heart 
is  of  a  nutritive  or  trophic  nature.  The  following  facts  might  be  construed 
in  favor  of  such  a  view:  the  strength  and  working  power  of  the  heart,  as  well 
as  the  ability  of  the  heart  muscle  to  propagate  a  stimulus,  increases  after 
vagus  stimulation;  the  heart's  activity,  if  it  is  weak,  is  materially  raised  bv 
vagus  stimulation ;  and  in  the  asphyxiated  animal  the  heart  beats  longer  if 
the  vagi  are  left  intact,  than  if  they  hk  cut.  etc.  But  these  phenomena  might 
be  explained  also  by  the  longer  resting  period  after  each  systole. 

Conclusive  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  would  be  afforded,  if 
degenerative  changes  could  be  demonstrated  on  a  heart  whose  vagi  had  been 
cut.  Such  have  in  fact  often  been  mentioned,  and  it  has  even  been  asserted 
that  they  are  confined  to  different  parts  of  the  ventricles,  according  as  ^ 
right  or  left  vagus  is  cut.  But  we  have  the  researches  of  Pawlow  and  Fri^ 
enthal  to  the  contrary.  They  find  that  the  heart  of  dogs  which  had  survived 
bilateral  vagotomy  for  several  months  presented  no  anatomical  changes  what- 
soever. The  long  time  during  which  the  animals  remained  alive  in  lhe.se 
researches,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Nikolaides  and  Ocana,  itself  goes  to  show 
at  least  that  the  vagus  cannot  be  exclusively  a  trophic  nerve  for  the  heart. 

That  the  inhibitory  process  is,  nevertheless,  accompanied  by  demonstrable 
molecular  changes,  and  that  the  stoppage  is  not  therefore  a  kind  of  paralysis, 
appears  from  the  electrical  variations  in  the  heart  muscle  which  accompany 
vagus  stimulation.  In  the  turtle's  heart  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  auricles 
from  the  venous  sinus  without  injuring  the  nervous  fibers  of  the  former.  The 
auricles  stop  for  a  time.  If  now  the  apex  be  killed  by  immersion  in  hot 
water,  and  both  base  and  apex  be  then  led  off  to  a  galvanometer,  the  usual 
demarcation  current  is  observed  with  the  injured  spot.  i.  e.,  the  apex,  negative 
toward  the  base.  If  the  vagus  is  stimulated  the  auricles  remain  at  rest;  but 
the  galvanometer  shows  a  positive  variation  (Gaskelt).  This  variation  of  the 
animal  current  is  evidently  opposite  in  sign  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  work  of  the  heart  muscle  (cf.  page  17!)),  Fano  obtained  quite  similar 
results  when  he  stimulated  the  vagus  of  an  active  turtle  heart  so  feebly  that 
it  was  not  stopped  but  only  retarded.  The  positive  phase  of  the  variation 
was  increased,  but  the  negative  was  diminished  or  abolished  altogether. 

Since  now  the  negative  variation  ie  quite  certainly  the  expression  of  a 
dissimilatory  process,  one  would  be  forced  by  the  appearance  of  a  positive 
variation  on  stimulation  of  the  vagus  to  the  conclusion  that  this  nerve  calls 
out  processes  of  a  synthetic  nature.  If,  however,  this  is  true,  it  follows  from 
the  above  ofeer  vat  ions  on  vagotomy  that  these  synthetic  processica  are  not  of 
critical  importance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  structure  of  the  heart. 

In  discussing  the  intracardial  innen'ation  of  the  heart  (page  '186),  the 
significance  of  the  ganglia  was  left  an  open  question.  It  will  be  appropriate 
to  revert  to  the  subj'eet  here,  because  some  observations  on  the  vagus  should 
be  able  to  give  the  desired  answer,  Langley  has  shown  that  nicotine  puts  an 
end  to  the  transmission  ot  an  impulse  through  the  sympathetic  ganglion  cells 
with  which  the  nerve  fibers  (preganglionic)  coming  from  the  central  nervous 
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svBtem  are  connected,  whereas  the  libers  (postganglionic)  arising  from  these 
cells  retain  their  excitability   (of.  Chapter  XXV).     This  method  has  been 
employed  also  for  the  study  of  the  ganglionic  connections  of  the  vagus  fibers. 
In  a  frog  poisoned  with  nicotine,  stimulation  of  the  vagus  trunk  produces 
no  inhibition  of  the  heart ;  but  etimu- 
latioQ  of  the  nerves   running  in   the 
auricular    eeptum    under   certain   cir- 
cumstances gives  very  marked  weaken- 
ing of  the  heart  beat.     The  ganglion 
cells  of  the  venous  sinus  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a  relay  station  for 
the  cardiac   inhibitory   fibers    (F.   B. 
Hofmaun). 


These  arise  from  the  sympathetic 
(Fi^.  67).  They  pass  out  of  the  spinal 
cord  in  the  upper  four  or  five  (most 
of  them  in  the  second  and  third)  thoracic 
spinal  roots,  and  run  in  the  sympathetic 
chain  to  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  (n). 
The  latter  sends  out  two  connecting 
branches  to  the  inferior  cervical  gan- 
glion (0,  or  to  the  vagua  (a),  which 
run  on  either  aide  of  the  subclavian  ar- 
tery forming  the  unnulus  of  Vieussens. 
Either  from  the  inferior  cervical  gan- 
glion itself,  or  from  the  annulus.  or 
from  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  just  below 
the  inferior  cervical,  Iht  accelerator 
nerves  {g)  are  given  off  to  join  the  car- 
diac plexus.  Besides,  accelerator  fibers 
are  found  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
vagus,  since  with  the  inhibitory  fibers 
thrown  out  of  function  by  atropine 
poisoning  vagus  stimulation  produces 
an  acceleration  of  the  heart  beat.  The 
accelerator  fibers  running  in  the  sym- 
pathetic are  described  by  physiologists 
as  the  accelerator  nerves. 

Stimulation  of  the  accelerator  in- 
creases the  pulse  frequency  more  or  less 
(v.  Bezold,  the  brothers  Cyon)  accord- 
ing aa  the  frequency  was  previously 
low  or  high.  The  absolute  maximum 
of  frequency  attainable  by  stimulation 
of  the  accelerator  mechanism  is  en- 
tirely  independent  of  the  previous  rate 


Fio.  67. — The  e&rdikc  oervea  of  the  dog, 
after  Ellenberger  aod  Baum.  a,  united 
vagua  and  Bympathetic ;  b,  vagUB ;  e,  COD- 
necting  Gbers  between  the  vagua  and  the 
inferior  cervical  ganglion  at  the  aympa- 
tbetic;  d,  cardiac  nervea  apringing  from 
the  vagua,  e,  cardiac  plexus;  /,  recurrent 
laryngeai;  jf,  f/^,  pulmonary  plexua;  I,  in- 
ferior cervical  ganglion^  m,  annulus  of 
Vieussens;  n,  fiiaC  thoracic  ganglion  (atel- 
late  ganglion);  a,  rami  coDununicantes 
from  Itiia  ganglion  to  the  lost  cervical 
>  the 


Sist  and  second  thoracic  nervea:  g,  car- 
diac branch  from  the  aletlate  ganglion; 
r,  trunk  of  the  sympathetic  in  tlie  thorax ; 
a,  rami  communicantes  to  the  spinal 
ner\'es;  ■',  intercostal  neri'es;  t>,  phrenic 
neri'e;  16,  heart;  17.  innominate  artery; 
18,  left  subclavian  vnn ;  19,  aorta. 
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(Baxt).  The  increase  is  accomplished  mainly  by  shortening  the  diastole. 
When  stimulation  has  ceased  an  after-effect  remains  which  in  favorable  cases 
lasts  for  as  much  as  two  minutes. 

Just  as  with  the  inhibitory  nerves,  the  accelerators  appear  to  exercise  a 
tonic  influence  on  the  heart.     Evidence  for  this  we  have  in  the  fact  that 


Fia.  68. — Oraphic  representatioti  of  the  pulse  n 
latjon  lasted  fifteen  Beronds  in  each  case,  t — >. 

bilateral  extirpation  of  the  lowermost  cervical  and  uppermost  thoracic  ganglia, 
after  section  of  both  vagi,  diminishes  the  pulse  frequency.  The  normal  rate 
of  the  heart  beat  therefore  is  determined  by  the  accelerator  nerves  as  well  as 
liy  the  inhibitory,  and  it  appears  from  Friedenthars  results,  given  on  pag? 
188,  that  the  former  are  just  as  necessary  for  the  heart's  activity  as  the 
inhibitory  nerves. 

The  size  of  the  auricular  and  the  ventricular  contraction  in  most  cases 
increases  upon  stimulation  of  the  accelerator.  But  it  may  happen  also  that 
the  e.ttent  of  the  contraction  increases,  while  the  heart  frequency  is  not  influ- 
enced at  all,  and,  vice  versa,  acceleration  may  take  place  without  any  increase 
in  extent.  In  any  case  these  nerves  improve  the  execution  of  the  heart  and 
heighten  the  dissimilatory  processes  going  on  within  it;  hence  tlie  proposed 
designation  of  them  by  Hofmann  as  the  promoting  Tierves  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  inhibitory  nerves,  verj'  aptly  characterizes  their  properties. 

By  way  of  analogy  with  his  conception  of  the  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  heart, 
EnReimann  supposes  that  the  accelerator  nerves  also  have  several  kinds  of  fibers : 
positively  chronotropic  (increasing  the  rate);  positively  inotropic  (increasing 
the  force) ;  positively  dromotropic  (increasing  the  conductivity) ;  and  positively 
bathmotropic  (increasing  the  excitability).  The  same  comment  would  apply  to 
this  conception  as  to  that  concerning  the  inhibitory  fibers  (page  189). 

It  has  been  found,  mainly  by  the  use  of  the  nicotine  method,  that  the 
■'  promoting  fibers  "  also  unite  with  intracardial  pranglion  cells. 

With  regard  to  the  anlagonistir  relations  of  the  vagus  and  accelerator, 
experiments  show  that  the  one  nerve  or  the  other  predominates  according 
to  the  relative  strength  of  its  stimulation,  and  that  with  a  stimulus  of  suitable 
strength  for  each,  the  two  effects  may  be  made  to  balance  each  other  so  that 
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both  the  rate  of  the  heart  beat  and  the  duration  of  its  different  phases  may  re- 
main almost  entirely  unchanged  (Bayliss  and  Starling,  0.  Frank,  Hunt,  et  al.). 
And  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  resultant  effect  is  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  two  when  acting  separately.  For  upon  stimulation  of  the  two 
together,  if  the  vagua  effect  predominates  during  stimulation,  a  characteristic 
after-effect  of  the  accelerator  comes  on  when  stimulation  has  ceased  (Fig.  68). 
The  two  nerves  are  not  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  true  antagonists;  for  if 
they  were,  stimulation  of  the  two  ought  to  give  the  same  result  as  stimulation 
of  neither;  that  is,  the  peculiar  after-effect  of  the  accelerator  ought  not  to 
appear  (Baxt).  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  probable  that  the  inhibitory 
and  "promoting  fibers"  have  different  modes  of  connection  with  tho  cardiac 
muscle  fibers. 


§  12.    THE  HEART  REFLEXES 

The  efferent  cardiac  nerves  are  roused  to  action  reflexly  both  by  the  affer- 
ent nerves  of  the  heart  itself,  and  by  other  nerves,  and  the  heart  is  variously 
influenced. 

On  the  anterior  as  well  as  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  ventricle  run 
numerous  nerves,  which,  on  stimulation  of  their  central  cut  ends,  reflexly 
raise  or  lower  the  blood  pressure,  and 
accelerate  or  retard  the  rate  of  the  heart 
beat  (Wooldridge).  The  heart  itself 
therefore  through  its  own  afferent  nerves 
can  set  in  action  mechanisms  by  which 
the  circulator;-  apparatus  can  be  changed 
in  one  sense  or  the  othei^  according  to 
the  momentary  requirements. 

The  depressor  nerve  discovered  by 
Ludwig  and  Cyon,  which  runs  as  a  sepa- 
rate nene  in  the  rabbit,  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  nerve  trunks  conveying 
fibers  from  the  cardiac  plexus.  It  rises 
as  a  rule  by  two  roots,  one  from  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  vagus,  the  other 
from  the  superior  laryngeal,  and  runs 
parallel  with  the  vagus  to  the  cardiac 
plexus  (Fig.  69).  According  to  Koster 
Dnd  Tschermak.  the  depressor  does  not 
come  from  the  heart  hut  from  the  aorta. 
Because  of  its  great  importance  for  the 
action  of  the  heart,  we  shall  discuss  it  in 
this  connection. 

Stimulation  of  its  peripheral  end 
has  no  effect  whatever.  Stimulation  of 
the  central  end  produces  a  fall  in  blood  pressure  and  retardation  of  the  heart 
beat  (Fig.  70).  If  the  vagi  are  cut  the  latter  effect  is  wanting,  but  the  fall 
in  pressure  occurs  just  as  before.    The  retardation  is  therefore  due  to  reflex 


Fta,  69. — The  depressor  aerve  ol  Ihe  rab 
bit,  after  Ludwig  aod  Cyon.  1,  sj-mpa- 
thetic^  2,  hypogloBHal;  3,  dexcendiDg 
branch  of  the  hypo^closBul ;  4,  branch 
rrom  the  cervical  plexus;  5,  vagua;  6, 
superior  larvngeal ;  7,  fimt  and  8,  second 
root  of  the  depressor. 
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escilation  of  the  vagus,  the  fall  in  pressure  to  a  reflex  dilatation  of  the  blood 
vessels. 

The  natural  assumption  with  regard  to  the  normal  action  of  the  depressor, 
is  that  it  is  stimulated  by  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  when  for  example  the  pres- 
sure there  becomes  very  high  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  heart  to  empty  itself. 
The  blood  vessels  are  dilated  as  the  result  of  the  depressor  impulses,  and  the 
heart,  working  now  against  less  resistance,  empties  itself  more  easily.  Since 
the  heart  beats  more  slowly  also  as  the  result  of  the  vagus  reflex,  it  has  a 
belter  opportunity  to  recover  after  the  previous  overexertion.  These  conclu- 
sions have  been  confirmed  by  recent  obser\*ations ;  e.  g.,  when  high  pressure 


Q  Stimulation  of  the  depressor  nerve.     To  be  read 


is  produced  artificially  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  an  action  current  appears  in 
the  trunk  of  the  depressor  (Tschermak),  and  if  both  depressors  are  cut  when 
the  pressure  is  high,  the  pressure  rises  still  further  (I'awlow), 

According  to  Cyon,  the  depressor  has  a  third  root,  central  stimulation  of 
which  produces  an  acceleration  of  the  heart;  this  root  is  connected  with  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion. 

The  heart  does  not  appear  to  have  nerves  which  mediate  tactile  sensations; 
on  the  other  hand  reflexes  may  be  started  from  its  afferent  nerves  which  take 
effect  in  the  skeletal  muscles. 

The  heart  may  be  influenced  reflexly  by  a  great  many  other  nerves.  If  one 
vagus  l>e  cut,  and  the  other  be  left  intact,  central  stimulation  of  the  cut  nerve 
produces  a  slowing  of  the  pulse,  which  disappears  when  the  other  is  cut. 
Among  the  different  afferent  fibers  of  the  vagus,  those  coming  from  the  lungs 
are  most  effective,  those  from  the  heart  much  less  so.  and  those  springing 
from  points  below  the  lung  fibers  are  still  less  effective  (Brodie  and  Eussell). 
The  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  heart  are  excited  also  bv  stimulation  of  the 
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central  end  of  the  superior  laryngeal,  of  the  splanchnic  and   of  the   tri- 
geminal. 

Acceleration  is  obtained  ))y  inflation  of  the  lungs ;  and  in  man  it  has  beea 
found  that  any  increase  of  intrabronchial  air  pressure,  as  in  speaking,  sing- 
ing, rapid  and  forced  respiration,  etc.,  accelerates  the  heart  beat. 

The  effect  on  the  heart  of  central  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  in  the  strict 
sense,  as  well  as  nerves  of  the  special  senses,  is  twofold :  either  an  acceleration 
or  a  slowing.  Only  the  trigeminal  gives  an  invariable  retardation ;  stimulation 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  stops  the  heart  immediately.  It  is  possible  that 
the  result  of  stimulation  depends  upon  its  strength,  inhibition  following  strong, 
acceleration  following  the  weak  current.  We  may  also  suppose  that  such  nerves 
consist  of  two  kinds  of  fibers,  one  of  which  brings  about  inhibition  of  the  heart 
beat,  the  other  acceleration;  but  this  is  improbable.  The  afferent  nerves  from 
the  muscles  appear  to  exercise  but  a  slight  influence  on  the  heart. 

Although  the  heart  reflexes  have  not  been  studied  at  all  sufficiently,  we 
ift'ay  affirm  with  a  moderate  degree  of  certainty  that  acceleration  as  well  as 
inhibition  of  the  heart  beat  can  be  brought  about  reflexly  by  a  great  many 
afferent  nervew. 

Inhibition  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  a  reflex  carried  over  to  the  vagus, 
as  appears  unequivocally  from  the  fact  that  when  both  vagi  are  cut  the  heart 
beats  faster.  It  is  generally  supposed  also  that  acceleration  is  mediated  by  reflex 
excitation  of  the  accelerator  nerves.  However,  Hunt  has  made  some  researches 
from  which  he  concludes  that  reflex  acceleration  is  caused  by  a  reduction  iti  the 
tonus  of  the  inhibitory  center,  and  he  has  endeavored  with  great  skill  to  prove 
that  in  most  cases  of  augmented  heart  action  the  cause  inheres  In  this  rather 
than  in  excitation  of  the  accelerator,  although  he  admits  that  augmentation  is 
stronger  with  uninjured  accelerators,  than  when  these  arc  destroyed,  because 
with  diminsbed  tonus  of  the  vagus  they  can  act  on  the  heart  more  powerfully. 

§  13.    THE   CARDIAC   NERVE  CENTERS 

We  designate  as  the  center  of  a  nerve,  that  place  in  the  central  nervom 
system  from  which  its  activity  is  influenced  either  automatically  or  reflexly. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  about  the  location  of  the  augmentor  center  for 
the  heart.  But  since  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla 
produces  acceleration  of  the  heart  beat,  it  is  natural  to  locate  this,  with  the 
other  vegetative  centers  of  the  body,  in  the  medulla. 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  inhibitory  center  is  in  the  medulla.  A 
needle  puncture  halfway  up  the  medulla  and  pretty  well  to  one  side,  causes 
slowing  and  stoppage  of  the  heart.   ' 

The  cardiac  nerves  are  influenced  also  by  portions  of  the  brain  anterior 
to  the  medulla,  including  even  the  cerebral  cortex.  This  is  confirmed  by  our 
daily  experience  that  the  psychic  states — ^joy,  fear,  hope,  etc. — increase  or 
diminish  the  frequency  of  the  heart  heat.  Most  persons,  however,  find  it 
impossible  to  influence  these  centers  hy  direct  effort  of  the  will. 

The  frefluency  of  the  heart  heat  can  he  changed  in  one  direction  or  another 
bv  the  so-called  motor  arem  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and  hy  different  lower  parts 
of  the  brain.  But  it  is  not  correct  to  regard  these  nortions  as  the  seat  of  the 
active  centers  of  the  cardiac  nerves.     It  seems  preferable  to  regard  the  cere- 
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brum,  etc.,  as  peripheral  organs  by  which  the  cardiac  centers  are  excited  re- 
fle.xly,  just  as  they  are  roused  to  activity  by  afferent  fibers  coming  from  other 
parts  of  the  body  (Franck).  According  to  this  conception  the  actual  center 
of  the  inhibitory  nerves  would  lie  only  in  the  meditlla.  It  can  be  acted  upon 
by  a  great  many  afferent  nerves — from  the  skin,  from  the  heart  itself,  from 
the  abdominal  viscera,  the  lungs,  the  sense  organs,  and  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  brain. 

The  blood  pressure  also  exercises  an  influence  on  the  rate  of  the  heart  beat. 
It  is  true  that  in  an  exsected  heart,  one  observes  no  influence  upon  the  pulse- 
frequency  by  variations  of  the  arterial  pressure  within  the  vital  limits,  and  the 
variations  of  the  pulse  produced  by  great  variations  of  the  venous  pressure  are 
not  eapecially  large.  But  under  normal  conditions  of  the  circulation,  very  evi- 
dent changes  in  frequency  often  occur  as  the  result  of  variations  in  pressure, 
and  this  even  if  every  possible  connection  of  the  heart  with  the  central  nervous 
system  is  broken.  Thua  it  is  found  that  if  an  increase  in  blood  pressure  due  to 
a  local  vasoconstriction  occurs,  there  often  (^oes  with  it  an  acceleration  of  the 
heart  beat,  the  chief  cause  of  which  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  suddenly 
increased  blood  supply  to  the  heart.  By  this  means  those  portions  of  the  heart 
where  the  contraction  starts  are  roused  to  more  frequent  action. 

In  a  heart  completely  isolated  from  the  central  nervous  system  an  increase 
of  pressure  may  produce  also  a  retardation.  The  inhibitory  mechanism  there- 
fore as  well  as  the  motor  mechanism  can  be  excited  by  a  rise  of  blood  pressure. 
The  result  will  depend  upon  the  relative  irritability  of  the  two  mechanisms. 

When  all  the  cardiac  nerves  are  intact,  the  heart  frequency  decreases  with 
a  rise  in  blood  pressure  and  increases  with  a  fall,  whatever  the  order  in  which 
the  variations  succeed  each  other.  Since  slowing  of  the  heart  is  not  the  usual 
result  of  increased  arterial  pressure  when  the  vagi  are  cut,  it  is  clear  that  the 
above-mentioned  phenomenon  is  an  effect  of  the  vagus  center. 

This  excitation  of  the  vagus  center  is  called  out  in  part  by  the  depressor; 
but  is  probably  also  connected  with  a  change  in  the  circulation  of  the  brain, 
excitation  of  the  center  following  an  increase  of  intracranial  pressure. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  how  the  accelerator  center  acts  with  a  rise 
of  pressure.  The  increase  of  pulse  frequency  observed  in  an  anieraic  condition 
of  the  brain  might  possibly  be  referred  to  an  excitation  of  this  center,  but  it 
can  be  eiiplained  also  by  a  fall  in  the  tonic  influence  of  the  vagus  center. 

From  the  facts  just  discussed,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  fully  established 
that  effects  on  the  efferent  cardiac  nerves,  which  ean  be  obtained  by  stimulation 
of  afferent  nerves,  are  caused  exclusively  by  a  reflex  from  the  cardiac  centers, 
for  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  change  in  the  blood  supply  to  the  brain,  brought 
about  by  a  reflex  effect  on  the  vascular  system,  has  participated  to  aome  extent. 

§  14.    l^E  RATE  OF  HEAKT    BEAT 

Xow  that  we  have  studied  the  influence  of  nerves  upon  the  rate  of  the 
heart  heat,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire  what  are  the  normal  fnriafions  in  man. 

If  all  disturbing  influences  be  removed  as  far  as  possible — i.  e.,  if  the 
individual  be  resting  quietly  ia  bed  and  abstain  from  food — only  very  slight 
variations  in  the  pulse  frequency  appear  in  the  course  of  the  day.  But  the 
pulse  rate  is  quickly  affected  by  all  sorts  of  influences. 
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Heavy  bed  clothing  Bufficient  to  produce  a  growing  Bensation  of  warmth 
quickens  the  pulse  frequency  considerably.  Exposure  of  the  naked  body  to 
air  at  a  low  temperature  reduces  the  rate ;  but  if  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  high  the  rate  rises.  Hot  and  cold  drinks  have  the  same  efifect  as  external 
temperature;  drinking  hot  water  accelerates,  drinking  cold  water  retards  the 
pulse.  A  burning  sensation  or 
sensation  of  pressure,  etc.,  in  the 
stomach  or  intestine  quickens  the 
pulse. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
evident  that  a  meal  may  exercise 
an  important  influence  on  the  pulse 
frequency,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  experience.  The  pulse  rate  as 
a  rule  is  higher  at  meal  times, 
owing  mainly  to  the  addition  of 
heat  to  the  body. 

Bodily  movements  exercise  the 
most  profound  influence  on  the 
pulse  rate,  and  we  can  almost  say 
that  the  rate  increases  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  effort  required 
and  the  extent  and  vigor  of  the 
movement.  Detailed  experiments 
are  at  hand  showing  that  the  in- 
crease is  due  in  small  part  to  a 
direct  effect  of  products  formed  in 
the  muscular  activity  on  the  heart 

itself,  but  in  by  far  the  greater  part  to  the  fact  that  along  with  the  vol- 
untary impulses  from  the  higher  brain  centers  to  the  muscles  there  go  also 
involuntary  impulses  to  the  canliac  centers,  whereby  the  tonus  of  the  inhibi- 
tory center  is  diminished  or  the  accelerator  center  is  excited  (Johansson; 
cf.  page  195). 

Figure  71  shows  how  the  pulse  rate  varies  with  age.  In  the  first  year  it 
is  highest;  it  then  falls  to  a  minimum  of  about  seventy  per  minute  near  the 
twentieth  year  (for  males),  where  it  remains  until  the  approach  of  old  age, 
when  it  again  rises  somewhat. 

The  higher  pulse  rate  in  children  is  due  in  part  to  the  smaller  xize  of  the 
body,  just  as  we  find  in  grown  animals  of  different  species  that  the  large  ones 
have  a  slow  pulse,  the  small  ones  a  rapid  pulse  (e.g..  horse  and  ox  36  to  50, 
rabbit  300  per  minute).  This  difference  is  without  doubt  connected  with  the 
relatively  more  active  metabolism  of  small  and  young  individuals  (cf. 
page  117  et  seq.). 

Figure  71  also  furnishes  information  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  fex. 
The  pulse  frequency  for  all  ages  alwve  two  years  is  higher  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male.  The  smaller  size  of  the  female  body  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  this  difference.  One  finds  on  comparison  of  the  pulse  rate  in  men  and 
women  of  the  same  height  that  it  is  somewhat  higher  in  the  latter,  but  the 
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difTerence  is  much  lesB  than  when  male  and  female  individuals  of  the  same 
age,  without  regard  to  size,  are  compared. 

Again  we  meet  with  considerable  variation  of  pulse  rate  in  different  indi- 
riduais,  a  very  low  (26-20  per  minute)  and  a  very  high  rate  (120  per  min- 
ute) having  been  obserred  in  men  of  perfectly  sound  health. 


THIRD    SECTION 

THE   BLOOD   FLOW 
§  I.    THE   FLOW  OF  A   UQUID   IH  RIGID  TUBES 

If  a  reservoir  be  so  arranged  as  to  deliver  a  liquid  through  a  tube  of  uni- 
form diameter  as  represented  in  Fig.  72,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  flow  will  be 
the  same  in  every  cross  section  of  the  tube.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that 
fluids  are  not  compressible.  Moreover,  the  internal  friction  of  the  fluid  creates 
a  resistance  which  causes  it  to  flow  more  slowly  than  it  would  if  it  were  pouring 
directly  from  an  opening  in  the  reservoir;  and  in  consequence  of  this  friction 
the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  subjected  to  a  tension,  which,  however,  is  smaller  than 
it  would  be  if  the  flow  from  the  end  of  the  tube  were  hindered  irf  some  way. 
This  tension  manifests  itself  as  a  lateral  pressure  which  can  be  measured  by 
means  of  vertical  tubes  leading  off  at  intervals  along  the  delivery  tube.  If  the 
highest  points  of  the  columns  of  liquid  be  connected  with  each  other,  a  straight 
line  is  obtained — i.e.,  the  lateral  pressure  decreases  uniformly  in  the  direction 
of  the  current,  to  the  end,  where  it  is  nil.  The  lateral  pressure  at  any  given 
point  along  the  delivery  tube  is  equal  to  that  part  of  the  whole  pressure  which 


Fig.  72. — The  flow  o(  b  liquid  through  s  rigid  tube  of  uniform  diameter. 

is  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  current  from  that  point  onward. 
If  the  system  through  which  the  liquid  flows  consist  of  a  number  of  lubes 
of  different  diameter  fastened  together,  as  in  Fig.  73,  the  same  fundamental 
laws  hold  good.  Because  the  liquid  is  not  compressible  the  same  quantity  must 
flow  through  every  cross  section  of  the  tube,  whatever  its  size,  in  unit  time. 
Consequently  the  velocity  in  the  different  sections  of  the  tube  stiinds  in  inverse 
relation  to  their  cross  section.  The  lateral  pressure  within  the  different  sections 
falls  at  different  rates — most  rapidly  in  the  narrowest,  most  slowly  in  the  widest. 
In  sections  of  the  same  diameter,  whether  they  are  separated  by  narrow  or  wide 
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portione,  the  fall  in  pressure  is  the  same,  for  the  velocity  and  hence  the  internal 
friction  also,  are  the  same  in  these. 

When  a  matn-delivei?  tube  is  divided  up  into  a  number  of  small  branches, 
whose  total  cross  section  area  is  greater  than  that  of  the  stem  tube,  and  these 
branches  then  reunite  into  a  single  tube  of  smaller  cross  section  than  the 
branches,  so  as  to  imitate  roughly  the  relationships  of  arteries,  capillaries  and 


Fia.  73. — The  flow  of  &  liquid  through  a  rigid  tube  of  varyiog  diajneter. 

veins,  the  same  quantity  of  liquid  will  flow  through  every  total  cross  section  of 
the  system  in  unit  time,  and  the  velocity  again  will  be  inversely  proportional  to 
the  total  cross  section  area.  In  such  an  enlargement  of  the  total  cross  section  by 
branching  the  superficial  contact  between  the  liquid  and  the  walls  of  the  tubes 
becomes  greater  as  the  diameter  of  the  branches  becomes  smaller,  and  the  resist- 
ance therefore  also  becomes  greater.  Now  increased  resistance  acts  against  the 
favorable  influence  which  the  mere  widening  of  a  current  bed  produces.  Con- 
sequently the  effect  on  the  flow  of  tie  current  produced  by  any  particular  branch- 
ing of  the  bed  will  be  the  resultant  of  these  two  opposing  factors. 

§2.    THE  FLOW  OF  A  LIQUID   IH  ELASTIC   TUBES 

The  laws  which  apply  to  a  constant  current  in  rigid  tubes  holds  also  for 
tubes  with  elastic  walls.  But  an  important  difference  exists  between  rigid  and 
elastic  tubes,  when  the  fluid  is  driven  into  them  intermittenlly.  We  leave  out 
of  account  here  for  the  present  wavelike  movements  in  elastic  tubes. 

If  a  fluid  be  pumped  rhythmically  into  one  end  of  a  rigid  tube,  it  will  flow 
out  of  the  other  end  in  jets  of  the  same  rhythm.  But  if  we  use  an  elastic  tube 
for  such  an  experiment,  and  if  the  resistance  in  the  tube  is  sufficient  and  the 
rate  of  inflow  rapid  enough,  the  outflow  may  become  continuous.  This  conver- 
sion of  an  intermittent  to  a  constant  flow  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  elastic 
wall  of  the  tube  is  put  on  the  stretch  by  the  injecting  force  so  that  a  part  of 
the  energy  is  stored  in  the  wall.  Then  when  the  inflow  ceases  for  a  moment,  the 
stretched  wall  exerts  pressure  on  the  contained  fluid  in  consequence  of  which 
the  latter  flows  during  the  pause  between  jets. 

These  conditions  are  realized  in  the  vas^cular  system.  The  blood  is  driven 
bv  the  heart  into  the  arteries  in  spnrts;  the  arterial  walls  are  elastic;  the 
smaller  arteries  and  capillaries  present  a  high  resistance.  Consequently  the 
arterial  wall  is  stretched  by  the  blood  at  every  systole  of  the  heart,  and  dur- 
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ing  diastole  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  wall  drives  the  blood  forward  into  the 
capillaries  where  its  flow  becomes  constant. 

The  elasticity  of  the  arteries  spares  the  heart  a  considerable  quantity 
of  work.  If  they  were  rigid  tute's,  it  would  be  neceusary  for  the  heart  to 
drive  the  entire  quantity  of  blood  contained  jn  them  forward  at  once  But 
since  they  are  elastic,  the  volume  of  blood  discharged  at  each  systole  is  accom- 
modated by  the  temporary  enlargement  of  the  larger  arteries  and  is  then 


Flo,  74. — An  artificial  schema  for  iHustnition  of  some  poitita  in  the  mM>haiuc8  of  the  circulation, 
after  Porter.  The  schema  conaiats  of  an  "  auricle  "  in  the  shape  of  a  small  cylindrical  reser- 
voir, shown  at  the  left;  a  "ventricle"  in  the  shape  of  a  small  rubber  pump,  the  pressure 
within  which  i?  varied  by  means  of  a  piston  operated  through  an  eccentric  wheel  which  is 
rotated  by  a  crank;  a  vaive  between  the  auricle  and  ventricle  representing  the  atrio-ven- 
tricular  valves;  another  beyond  the  ventricle  representing  the  semilunar  valves;  tubes 
representing  blood  vessels ;  a  set  of  "  capillaries  "  in  the  shape  of  a  section  of  porous  cane 
where  the  "  peripheral  resistance  "  is  high,  and  a  side  tube  proiHded  with  a  clamp  by  which 
the  peripheral  resistance  can  be  lowered;  and  mercury  manometers  which  exhibit  the 
relative  arterial  and  venous  pressures. 

driven  forward  by  the  force  stored  in  their  walls,  so  that  only  a  part  of  the 
«)lumn  must  be  moved  at  the  time  of  systole  (E.  H.  Welier). 

The  rhythmical  feeding  of  the  vessels  has  still  another  advantage.  The 
blood  corpuscles  are  given  a  kind  of  to-and-fra  motion,  which,  as  experi- 
ment has  shown,  materially  facilitates  the  flow  through  the  capillaries 
(Hamel). 

§3.    THE  FLOW  OF  BLOOD  IN  THE  ARTERIES 

A.    ELASTICITY  OF  THE  ARTERIAL  WALL 

If  a  atrip  cut  from  an  artery  be  stretched  by  adding  to  its  load  equal 
increments  of  weight,  the  amount  of  lengthening  produced  by  each  successive 
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weight  becomes  steadily  less  the  greater  tlie  total  load.  The  coefficient  of 
elasticity  of  the  arterial  wall  therefore  increases  as  the  stretching  force  in- 
creases, 80  that  the  curve  of  elongation  resembles  an  hyperbola  (Wertheim). 

As  to  the  rate  of  cubic  distention  of  the  arteries  caused  by  increasing 
internal  pressures,  which  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  importance  for  under- 
standing the  circulation,  the  results  of  investigators  differ  widely.  While 
Marey  and  others  have  found  that  the  cubic  enlargement  runs  the  same 
course  as  the  elongation  of  the  strip  cut  from  the  wall,  Roy  asserts  that  this 
is  the  case  only  in  arteries  taken  from  animals  and  men  who  have  suffered 
from  some  wasting  disease,  and  finds  that  with  perfectly  sound  arteries  the 
increase  in  volume  with  equal  increments  of  internal  pressure  rises  at  first 
up  to  a  certain  limit  (variously  given  for  the  dog  from  32  to  120  mm.  Ilg.), 
but  with  still  higher  internal  pressure  the  distensibility  falls  (Fig.  75). 

At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  the  cubic  enlargement  of  the  arteries  beyond 
that  given  by  a  certain  internal  pressure,  which  aa  a  rule  is  not  higher  than 
a  mediimi,  normal  blood  pressure,  becomes  less  and  less  with  equal  incre- 
ments of  pressure.  From  which  it  follows  that  when  the  arterial  blood  pressure 


Fig.  75. — Tbe  cubic  enlargemeDt  of  the  aarta  of  a  rabbit,  under  a  uniformly  increasing  internal 
pressure,  after  Roy. 

is  already  high,  any  steady  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  discharge  from 
the  heart  will  cause  a  more  than  proportionate  rise  in  the  blood  pressure  and 
will  correspondingly  increase  the  work  of  the  heart. 

From  results  thus  far  at  hand  it  appears  that  with  any  given  increase  in 
pressure  the  arteries  arc  distended  relatively  more  the  farther  they  are  situ- 
ated from  the  heart. 

In  the  body  arteries  as  well  as  veins  are  always  on  the  stretch  longitudinally, 
whatever  the  internal  pressure ;  for  the  moment  they  are  cut  out  of  the  body  they 
at  onee  retract,  becoming  shorter  and  thicker.  It  18  always  possible  to  find  a 
stretching  force  which  will  give  an  exsectnd  vessel  the  dimensions  it  would  have 
if  it  were  completely  fixed  in  situ,  when  empty.  This  stretching  force  expressed 
an  pressure  in  millimeters  of  Ilg  is  looked  upon  by  R.  Fucbs  as  the  measure  of 
the  longitudinal  tension  when  there  is  no  internal  pressure;  it  amounts  to  from 
SO  to  90  mm,  Hg.  in  the  thoracic  aorta  of  the  dog,  and  is  therefore  below  tbe 
mean  blood  pressure. 

The  elasUcily  of  the  arteries  is  perfect — i.  e.,  if  they  be  subjected  to  a  high 
internal  pressure,  and  the  excessive  pressure  be  then  r«moved,  they  immediately 
return  to  the  original  volume. 

Furthermore,  the  resistance  of  the  arteries  to  high  pressure  is  exceedingly 
great.    The  internal  pressure  necessary  to  rupture  the  carotid  of  the  dog  is  four 
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to  eleven  atmosphereB,  the  carotid  of  man  seven  to  eight  atmospheres  (mean). 
Since  the  maximum  normal  blood  preaHure  in  the  carotid  may  be  estimated  at 
one-quarter  atmosphere,  we  see  that  arteries  can  be  ruptured  only  by  a  pres- 
sure twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  times  the  normal.  The  resistance  of  the  smaller 
arteries  is  still  greater.  This  means  that  arteries  can  never  be  ruptured  by 
excessive  blood  pressure,  unless  they  have  first  been  abnormally  weakened  (Hales, 
Grebant  and  Quioquaud). 

B.    METHODS  FOR  THE  DETERMIHATIOIT  OF  BLOOD  PRESSURE 

The  mercury  manometer  ia  commonly  used  in  determining  arterial  blood 
pressure,  because  it  gives  directly  the  absolute  value  of  the  pressure  without  any 
calculation.  The  elastic  manometer  also  (page  9)  finds  wide  application  where 
it  is  desired  to  follow  exactly  the  variations  of  pressure  accompanying  individual 
heart  beats. 

The  Hg-raanometer  is  not  adapted  for  following  rapid  variations  of  pressure 
because  of  the  inertia  of  the  Hg  column,  which  causes  the  maxima  and  minima 
corresponding  to  systole  and  diastole  to  he  incorrectly  reproduced.  With  a 
slow  rhythm  the  maxima  are  too  high,  the  minima  too  low;  while  with  a  quicker 
rhythm  the  maxima  are  too  low,  the  minima  too  high. 

But  a  tolerably  satisfactory  value  of  the  mean  pre»*ure  for  a  given  time  can 
be  obtained  by  means  of  the  Ilg-manometer  in  the  following  way  (v.  Kries) :  In 
the  figure  given  on  page  8  the  smaller  oscillations  on  the  curve  represent  indi- 
vidual heart  beats,  the  larger  represent  pressure  variations  caused  by  the  respira- 
tory movements;  the  line  a  b  is  the  line  of  no  pressure,  and  the  line  T  gives  the 
time  in  seconds.  When  the  mercury  moves  up  the  free  limb  of  the  manometer, 
it  naturally  falls  just  as  much  in  the  other  limb  (Fig.  3).  If  we  neglect  the 
error  due  to  inertia  of  the  Hg.  column,  the  blood  pressure  at  any  instant  is 
therefore  twice  the  distance  of  the  curve  from  the  line  of  no  pressure.  Hence, 
in  order  to  determine  the  mean  blood  pressure — e.  g.,  during  the  period  a  to  h, 
vertical  lines  are  drawn  from  a  and  h  to  the  curve,  then  the  surface  a  b  d  c, 
is  measured  in  square  millimeters  and  is  divided  by  the  line  a  h.  The  quotient 
is  the  height  of  a  rectangle  of  the  same  surface  &%  a  h  d  c,  and  with  a  base  a  h. 
This  height  doubled  is  the  mean  pressure  in  millimeters  of  mercury. 

If  the  pressure  curve  presents  no  very  great  variations  but  runs  along  with 
perfectly  regular  oscillations  as  in  Fig.  8  the  mean  pressure  can  be  determined 
by  simply  measuring  the  highest  and  lowest  points  during  the  period,  and  doub- 
ling the  mean  of  these  two. 

The  mode  of  connection  of  the  cannula  with  the  artery  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  interpreting  the  pressure  obtained.  If  a  T-cannula  be  used,  and  the 
unpaired  limb  be  connected  with  a  manometer,  so  that  the  current  in  the  artery 
ia  not  interrupted,  the  manometer  records  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  blood  in 
this  particular  artery  at  the  place  whore  the  cannula  is  inserted.  But  as  a  rule 
it  is  more  convenient  to  make  the  cannula  terminal  to  the  central  end  of  the 
artery,  so  that  the  manometer  records  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  larger  artery 
of  which  the  one  used  is  a  branch.  Thus  a  cannula  in  the  central  end  of  the 
carotid  gives  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta. 

Several  methods,  which  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  finding  the  pressure 
necessary-  to  stop  the  blood  flow  in  the  artery  investigated,  have  been  devised  for 
determining  the  blood  pressure  in  man. 

The  sphygmomanometer  of  v.  Basch  consists  of  a  button  or  plunger,  bound 
to  a  metal  manometer  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube.  The  button  is  placed  over 
some  superficial  artery  (preferably  one  that  is  supported  on  a  solid  substratum — 
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e.g.,  the  radial),  and  pressure  is  applied  until  no  pulse  can  be  felt  by  the  finger 
placed  peripherally  to  the  instrument.  The  pressure  which  the  manometer  now 
shows  is  the  desired  value.  This  instrument  appears  to  be  incapable  of  giving 
an  absolute  value  of  sufRcient  accuracy,  although  it  has  proved  admirably  fitted 


Fla.  76. — Erlanger's  apparatus  tor  determinatioa  of  the  blood  pressure  in  man.  The  apps- 
rotUB  JB  provided  with  a  pneumatic  euFt,  C,  which  cooaiats  of  an  inside  rubber  bag  and  an 
outside  leather  band.  The  whole  catf  can  be  buclilcd  around  the  ami  above  the  elbow. 
The  wr  cavity  within  the  rubber  bag  oC  the  cuff  communicates  throuRh  a  thick-wailed 
rublier  tube  and  a  four-way  connection,  '^"  with  the  three  otiier  essential  parts  of  the 
apparatus,  namely:  (1)  dotDnward,  with  the  valvcd  bulb,  V  B,  by  means  of  which  air  can  be 
forced  into  the  cuff  and  can  thus  be  made  to  comprefls  the  arm;  (2)  to  the  teft,  with  the  mer- 
cury manomeler,  M,  from  which  the  amount  of  preosure  applied  to  the  arm  can  be  read 
directly  in  mm  of  Hy;  and  <3)  upuunf,  with  the  distensible  bag,  B,  inside  the  glass  cham- 
ber, f!.  Thin  bag,  last  mentioned,  responds  to  fluctuations  of  pressure  inside  the  rubber  bag 
of  the  arm,  which  are  due  to  vibrations  of  the  arterial  wall,  and  the  tambour  at  the  top 
records  such  vibrations  on  the  drum,  D. 

for  the  determination  of  variations  in  prtsmre  in  the  same  person,  provided 
neither  too  little  nor  too  much  time  is  covered  by  such  variations. 

Other  authors  compress  a  section  of  a  whole  limb  by  means  of  a  suitably 
constructed  pneumatic  cuff,  and  measure  the  pressure  inside  the  cuff  at  which 
the  pulse  in  some  distal  artery  disappears  or  reappears.  As  H.  v.  Reckling- 
hausen has  shown,  one  must  choose  for  this  purpose  a  cuff  of  considerable  breadth, 
for  otherwise  a  portion  of  the  pressure  is  consumed  by  the  neighboring  soft  parts 
and  one  obtains  too  high  a  value.    The  broader  the  cuff,  the  more  is  this  disad- 
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vantage  obviated.  With  a  breadth  of  about  15  cm.  y.  RecklingbauBen  observed 
in  eight  trials  a  variation  of  only  3  mm.  Hg.  in  the  blood  pressure  determined 
in  the  brachial  and  the  femoral  arteries  at  the  same  time.  (In  animal  experi- 
ments the  pressure  in  these  two  is  in  general  found  to  be  the  same.)  Such  a 
metliod  therefore  gives  very  satisfactory  results,  as  it  is  also  much  more  easily 
manipulated  than  other  methods  thus  far  devised  for  this  purpose. 

[With  Erlanger's  apparatus  (Fig.  76)  it  is  possible  also  to  determine  the 
majtimum  systolic  and  minimum  diastolic  pressures.  To  determine  the  former 
the  arm  is  compressed  until  no  pulse  can  be  felt  in  the  radial  artery.  Even  at 
this  time  the  tambour  of  the  instrument  shows  vibrations  due  to  pulsations  tn 
the  central  stump  of  the  artery;  but  if  the  air  pressure  on  the  arm  be  now 
lowered  gradually  by  means  of  an  escape  valve  (V  in  the  Figure)  these  yibratioua 
will  suddenly  become  larger.  The  pressure  which  the  manometer  shows  when 
this  takes  place  is  the  pressure  which  the  pulfe  wave  can  just  overcome  and  is, 
therefore,  the  maximum  systolic  pressure.  If  the  pressure  be  lowered  still  further 
the  vibrations  shown  by  tlw  lever  of  the  tambour  will  become  still  larger  until 
a  point  is  reached  at  which  they  begin  to  decrease.  The  pressure  at  which  the 
arterial  wall  makes  the  widest  fluctuations,  and  the  lever  therefore  its  largest 
vibrations,  is  the  minimum  diastolic  pressure. — Eu] 

C.    HEIGHT  OF  THE  BLOOD  PRESSURE 

Since  the  norma}  blood  pressure  in  the  aorta  of  different  mammalg  ehows 
but  relatively  slight  differences,  we  can  form  an  approximate  picture  of  the 
blood  pressure  in  man  from  the  numerous  determinations  made  directly  upon 
different  species  of  animals.  The  normal  prewsure  in  the  dog  is  130-180 
mm.  Hg.,  in  the  rabbit  80-120,  in  the  horse  150-200.  We  may  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  mean  normal  blood  pressure  in  man  varies  between  100  and  200 
mm.  Hg.,  and  if  we  wish  to  use  a  single  figure  we  may  assume  that  150 
mm.  is  the  most  probable  value. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  regard  the  blood  pressure  as  constant;  on  the 
contrary  very  considerable  variations  make  their  appearance  on  slight  provo- 
cation. We  have,  therefore,  to  study  the  factors  upon  which  the  blood  pressure 
depends. 

These  are  essentially  three :  the  energy  of  the  heart,  the  resistance  in  the 
arteries,  and  the  total  volume  of  the  blood. 

1.  The  Energy  of  the  Heart. — The  quantity  of  blood  which  the  heart 
expels  in  a  given  time  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  its  energy.  If,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  quantity  expelled  in  a  given  time  decreases,  the  blood 
pressure  falls  as  is  the  case  for  example  upon  stimulation  of  the  vagus  ( Figs. 
77-79,  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  in  pulse  rate  is  only  slight,  and 
is  compensated  by  a  larger  pulse  volume  (cf.  page  189),  the  mean  blood 
pressure  falls  only  a  little  or  not  at  all  (Fig.  77). 

The  quantity  of  blood  expelled  from  the  heart  may  decrease  also  without 
a  fall  in  the  frequency  of  heart  beats  (cf.  page  188),  in  which  case  of  course 
the  blood  pressure  falls. 

On  the  other  hand  the  energy  of  the  heart  may  increase  without  any 
change  in  frequency  of  the  pulse  (cf.  page  192).  and  a  rise  in  pressure  results. 

When  the  heart  is  accelerated  by  division  of  both  vagi,  or  by  stimulation 
of  the  accelerator  nerves,  it  may  or  may  not  expel  more  blood  in  a  given 
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time.  If  it  does,  the  blood  pressure  increases  (supposing  that  the  caliber  of 
the  vessels  has  not  changed) ;  if  not,  the  pressure  remains  the  same.  For 
a  quicker  rats  does  not  necessarily  imply  greater  energy  of  the  heart  beat, 
aud  so  does  not  of  necessity  produce  a  greater  output.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
unless  the  total  output  in  a  unit  time  ia  increased,  the  quantity  of  btood 
coming  back  to  the  heart  between  two  syBtoles  is  loss  with  a  rapid  pulse  than 
with  a  slow  one,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pulse  volume  is  less,  Henee,  the 
blood  pressure  following  acceleration  will  depend  upon  the  reciprocal  relation 
between  the  increase  of  pulse  rate  and  the  decrease  of  pulse  volume. 

Direct  investigations  of  this  subject  have  resulted  in  showing  that  no 
general  law  can  be  formulated.    If  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  found  in  the 


jrve,  showing  a  slight  fkll  under  feeble  stimulalioD  of  the  vb^ub. 
u>  left.     The  time  of  stimulation  is  indicated  by  the  two  vertical 
linea,  |  |   —  ten  aecondi. 

great  veins,  and  is  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  get  into  the  heart,  and  if 
the  resistance  in  the  arterial  system  is  sufficiently  high,  acceleration  may 
produce  a  considerable  increase  in  blood  pressure.  If  these  conditions  are 
not  fulfilled,  the  increased  frequency  will  occasion  no  rise  in  pressure  worth 
mentioning. 

2.  Resistance  in  the  Arteries. — It  is  evident  that  with  a  given  heart  energy, 
if  the  resistance  in  the  vessels  decreases,  the  pressure  also  must  decrease.  If 
the  resistance  increases  the  pressure  also  must  increase. 

A  fall  in  pressure  in  consequence  of  diminished  resistance  occurs,  if  the 
vessels  in  a  large  vascular  region  lose  their  tonus.  Not  only  the  arteries,  but 
the  veins  as  well  are  to  be  considered  as  taking  a  part  in  this;  for  the  lat- 
ter possess  a  certain  tonus  with  the  disappearance  of  which  they  are  consid- 
erably dilated  and  so  can  contain  more  blood  than  usual.     Hence  the  blood 
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stagnates  in  the  veins,  and  its  flow  to  the  heart  is  lessened  considerably.  The 
fall  in  blood  pressure,  therefore,  is  occasioned  not  only  by  the  diminished 
resistance  but  also  by  the  deficient  flow  to  the  heart. 

The  resistance  in  the  vessels  is  increased  either  by  constriction  in  a  large 
vascular  area,  or  by  compression  of  a  large  arterial  stem,  for  example  the 


Fio.  7S, — BImmI  pressure  curve,  showing  a  pronounced  fall  due  to  slowing  of  the  heart,  as  the 
result  or  A'a^uq  stimulation  of  medium  intcnaity.  To  be  read  from  right  to  left."  The 
time  of  BtJraulation  is  indieated  by  the  two  vertical  lints.  |  |   —  ten  seconds. 

abdominal  aorta.  In  the  first  case  the  blood  flow  to  the  heart  is  at  the  same 
time  augmented,  since  the  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  is  driven  forward 
by  their  contraction.  It  is  possjble  therefore  that  a  larger  quantity  of  blood 
will  be  e.^pelledby  the  heart  under  these  circumstances. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  by  compression  of  the  vessels  the  pressure  could 
be  forced  up  indefinitely.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  reflex  mediated  by 
the  depressor  nerve  comes  into  play,  so  that  either  the  vessels  are  dilated  or 
the  heart  beats  are  retarded.  But  even  if  this  reflex  fails,  there  is  an  upper 
limit  to  the  blood  pressure  bejond  which  it  cannot  pjss.  The  acUvily  of  Ike 
heart  is  not  unlimited,  and  we  have  good  reason,  based  on  many  obsen^ations, 
for  asserting  that  with  a  high  resistance  in  the  vessels  the  quantity  of  blood 
expelled  in'  a  given  time  actually  diminishes. 

3.  Quantity  of  Blood. — Investigations  on  the  influence  of  the  blood  volume 
go  to  show  that  when  the  vessels  are  overfilled  the  blood  pressure  does  not 
exceed  the  normal  physiological  limits,  and  that  when  the  vessels  contain  less 
than  the  normal  quantity  mechanisms  are  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  blood  pressure  at  its  normal  height. 

In  what  follows  we  shall  consider  first  the  results  of  adding  to  the  normal 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  vesaeis.    Let  us  suppose  that  blood  or  some  other  harm- 
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less  fluid  is  transfused  into  the  veins  of  an  animal.  The  transfused  fluid  does 
not  all  go  to  the  heart  at  once;  a  considerable  part  of  it  remains  in  the  central 
veins,  which  thus  become  overfilled;  and  in  the  liver,  which  after  the  transfusion 
of  a  large  quantity  may  become  almost  as  hard  as  a  board. 

Furthermore,  the  entire  quantity  of  tranafused  fluid  does  not  remain  in  the 
vascular  system,  for  the  vesBcls  relieve  themselves  by  transudation.  The  nature 
of  the  fluid  has  much  to  do  with  the  amount  transuded.  By  means  of  blood 
counts  it  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  after  transfusion  of  blood,  about 
half  the  quantity  transfused  remains  in  the  vessels  at  the  end  of  the  first  day; 
while  if  distilled  water  is  used  in  transfusion  the  blood  quickly  recovers  ita 
normal  constitution  (Worm-Miiller,  Eegeczy). 

Along  with  transudation  the  secretory  activity  of  the  glands  increases  and 
this  cooperates  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  vessels.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  and  of  the  kidneys.  If  a 
NaCl  solution  he  transfused  not  too  rapidly  into  a  vein,  aft«r  some  time  trans- 
fusion and  secretion  of  urine  exactly  balance  each  other  (Dastre  and  Loye). 

Thus  hy  transudation  and  secretion  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  gradually  brought 
hack  to  the  normal.  But  this  takes  place  as  a  rule  rather  slowly,  and  other  fac- 
tors meantime  must  step  in  to  regulate  the  blood  pressure.  One  such  factor  is 
vaaodilalion,  by  means  of  which  the  resistance  in  the  vessels  is  lowered  (Worm- 
Miiller).     Another  is  the  activity  of  the  heart.     If  transfusion  be  performed 


Fra.  79. — Blood  preamire  curve,  Hhowing  a.  Budden  {bJI  due  to  stoppage  oT  the  heu-t,  as  tbe 
result  of  strong  stiniiilation  oF  the  vagus.  The  time  of  stimulation  indicated  by  the  two 
vertical  lines.  1~  '~~\   —  ten  seeonds. 

slowly  enough,  the  heart  is  able  to  throw  a  correspondingly  larger  quantity  of 
blood  into  the  vesacla  and  so  to  preserve  the  cardiac  pressure  within  safe  limits. 
But  if  the  transfusion  take  place  more  rapidly,  or  if  the  total  quantity  trana- 
fused be  very  large,  the  heart  may  drive  more  blood  into  the  vessels  than  before 
the  transfusion  but  not  enough  to  prevent  ita»is  of  blood  in  the  heart.    Finally, 
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the  quantity  tranafused  becomes  so  great  that  sooner  or  later  the  demands  upon 
the  heart  are  excessive,  and  the  arterial  blood  pressure  falls  in  spite  of  the 
abnormally  ler^  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  vessels.  One  sometimes  meete  with 
cases  where  the  heart  works  powerfully  enough  during  the  transfusion  to  over- 
come the  increased  quantity  of  blood,  but  later  in  the  course  of  the  experiment, 
after  transfusion  has  ceased,  symptoms  of  acute  fatigue  suddenly  appear.  In 
such  cases  the  heart  may  be  relieved  and  death  averted  by  withdrawing  a  sufS- 
cient  quantity  of  blood  from  the  vessels. 

We  have  in  the  circumataaces  mentioned  above  the  explanation  of  heart 
weakness  which  sometimes  follows  ingestion  of  very  lai^  quantities  of  fluid  by 
way  of  the  stomach. 

The  reverse  processes  take  place  in  bloodletting.  The  heart  empties  itself  as 
completely  as  possible  and  drives  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  blood  into 
the  vessels;  the  vessels  contract  and  thereby  present  a  high  resistance  to  the 
blood  stream;  the  kidneys,  salivary  glands  and  probably  all  the  other  glands 
diminish  their  secretions,  and  there  occuxs  an  increased  passage  of  fiuid  from 
the  lymph  to  the  blood  vessels. 

By  the  cooperation  of  these  factors  the  blood  pressure,  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances varies  in  general  within  rather  narrow  limits,  notwithstanding 
the  many  influences  which  tend  to  change  it  in  both  directions.  And  yet, 
in  order  to  produce  significant  variations  in  the  pressure  artifiGially  it  is 
often  necessary  to  use  only  very  weak  stimulation.  In  fact,  the  $:timulus 
may  be  so  slight  that  at  times  one  is  wholly  at  a  loss  to  make  nut  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  increase  or  decrease  in  pressure  which  results.  More  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  under  the  discuBsion  of  vasomotor  nerves. 

By  means  of  an  instrument  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  Basch 
Sphygmomanometer  and  applied  to  the  radial  artery  of  man,  the  blood  pressure 
in  the  sitting  or  reclining  position  was  found  by  Hill  and  Barnard  to  he  100- 
108  mm.  Hg.  It  rose  to  120,  130  or  140  mm.  under  various  influences  such  as 
bodily  movements,  but  sank  again  very  rapidly  toward  the  value  for  rest  when 
the  movements  ceased.  The  blood  pressure  is  raised  also  by  a  cold  bath,  but  is 
depressed  by  a  warm  one  (Edgecombe  and  Bain), 

Blood  pressure  m  the  large  arteries  is  not  much  higher  than  in  those  of 
smaller  caliber,  and  decreases  only  slightly  therefore  with  the  distance  from 
the  heart.  Especially  is  this  true  of  diastolic  pri'ssure,  whereas  differences 
of  systolic '  pressure  are  greater.  The  cause  of  this  slow  fall  in  pressure  in 
the  arterial  system  is  purely  hydrodynamic  in  nature.  The  resistance  against 
which  the  blood  pushes  in  the  larger  arteries  is  small  in  comparison  with 
that  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  smallest.     The  consequence  is  that  the 

['  From  numerous  comparative  observations  made  on  dogs,  Dawson  concludea  that "  in 
considering  variations  in  the  systolic  pressure,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  diatji^ish 
between  end  pressures  obtiuned  from  the  branchea  of  the  mun  arterial  trunk  and  those 
obtained  from  the  main  trunk  Utetj.  In  the  former  case  the  systolic  pressure  shows  a 
steady  and  considerable  falling  off  which  becomes  apparent  in  end  pressures  taken.  Cor 
example,  in  the  th3Toid  arteries,  in  branches  arising  from  the  axillary  and  in  branches 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  aortico-femoral  trunk.  When,  however,  the  B3'stolic  end 
pressure  is  taken  in  the  main  arterial  trunk,  it  is  found  that  this  pressure  either  n 
high  (axillary  and  brachial)  or  may  even  greatly  exceed  the  corresponding  lat«ral  p 
in  the  aorta  (iliac  and  femoral)." — En.] 
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driving  power  is  not  consumed  rapidly  until  the  smallest  arteries  are  reached, 
and  hence  the  fall  iu  pressure  in  the  large  and  medium  sized  arteries  is  only 
relatively  small  (cf.  page  222). 

D.    VELOCITY  OF  THE  BLOOD  IK  THE  ARTERIES 

There  are  two  ways  of  determining  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries, 
according  as  one  wishes  to  obtain  the  mean  velocity  in  unit  time,  or  the  varia- 
tions in  speed  which  take  place  during  a  single  heart  beat. 

The  velocity  can  only  be  determined  by  placing  the  necessary  apparatus 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  blood  without  intfirrupting  its  flow.    Several  forms 


Fm.  80.  Fio.  SI. 

Flo.  80.— Ludwig'a  Slromuhr  or  '■current  clock." 

Fla.  81. — Chauveau'a  hsmiidroniOBrsph  with  air  transnuBsion.  n,  the  needle;  pi,  snuUI  plkte 
on  the  pendulum;  k,  a  tambour  influenced  by  the  atrokefl  of  ttie  pendulum.  The  blood 
flows  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  m,  ■  hard-rubber  membrane  which  gervea  aa  >  Ud  f or 
the  vertical  tube  and  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  pendulum. 

of  apparatus  have  been  constructed  for  this  purpose,  the  best  known  of  which 
is  Ludwig'a  Stromuhr  or  "current  clock"  (Fig.  80).  It  consists  of  two  glass 
bulbs  of  equal  size  (A,  B)  which  communicate  directly  with  each  other  by  means 
of  the  U-shaped  tube  above.  By  means  of  the  opening  at  the  top  oil  is  placed 
in  one  bulb.  A,  and  salt  solution  in  the  other,  B,  and  the  opening  ia  then  closed. 
The  two  fluids  are  in  contact  with  each  other  above.  The  tube  A  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  central  end  and  the  tube  B  with  the  peripheral  end  of  an  artery. 
When  the  arteries  are  undamped  the  blood  flows  into  A  and  drives  the  contained 
oil  over  into  B,  the  salt  solution  meantime  being  forced  into  the  peripheral  end 
of  the  artery.  When  the  blood  has  completely  filled  the  bulb  A,  the  two  bulbs 
are  reversed,  so  that  the  blood  flows  now  into  B,  displacing  the  oil  once  more 
and  driving  the  blood  from  A  into  the  peripheral  end  of  the  artery.  The  capacity 
of  the  bulbs  being  known,  by  counting  the  number  of  reversals  necessary  one 
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can  calculate  the  volume  of  blood  which  flows  through  the  artery  in  a  certain 
time.    Registering  current  clocks  have  been  devised  by  Ludwig  and  HUrthle. 

In  order  to  determine  the  variations  of  speed  accompanying  a  Biiigle  heart 
beat,  Vierordt  employed  a  hydrometric  pendulum.  If  a  pendulum  be  hung  in 
a  current  of  fluid,  the  length  of  its  swing  will  depend  on  the  linear  velctcity  of 
the  current,  and  on  a  small  scale  it  will  reproduce  correctly  all  the  variations 
of  speed.  Chauveau  connected  this  pendulum  with  a  writing  tambour  and  by 
this  means  registered  directly  the  variations  in  speed,  and  after  graduating  the 
instrument,  determined  their  absolute  values  (Fig.  81). 

The  following  results  may  be  mentioaed.  The  amount  of  blood  expelled 
per  second  by  the  left  heart  of  a  rabbit  (of  1.59  kg.  body  weight)  into  the 
aorta  is  on  the  average  1,35  c.c.  The  extremes  in  a  series  of  fourteen  experi- 
meots  were  0.91  and  3.TG  c.c,,  the  mean  was  2.10  c.c.    The  mean  linear  velocity, 


FiO.  82. — Velocity  carve  V  and  preasure  curve  F,  carotid  of  the  horse,  after  Lortet.  The 
llnee  I,  2,  3,  4  give  the  corresponding  points  on  the  two  curves.  At  1  the  blood  is  forced 
into  the  aorta;  between  3  luid  4  the  Bemilunar  valv«  are  closed. 

calculated  from  the  diameter  of  the  cannula  tied  into  the  aorta  was  128  mm. 
per  second  (extremes  73  and  340  mm.). 

During  systole  it  is  evident  that  the  velocity  is  greater  than  during  diastole 
(cf.  Fig.  82).  In  the  carotid  of  the  horse  Lortet  found  520  mm.  per  second 
in  systole  and  150  mm.  per  second  in  diastole.  At  the  end  of  diastole  the 
velocity  in  the  peripheral  arteries  is  greater  than  in  the  central;  while  at  the 
beginning  of  systole  it  increases  considerably  in  the  central  and  only  slightly 
in  the  peripheral. 

In  dogs  with  a  mean  hody  weight  of  about  14  kg.  Tschuewsky  found  for 
the  velocity  in  the  carotid  and  crural  arteries  the  values  summarized  in  the 
following  table : 
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Thus  the  velocity  is  seen  to  increase  considerably  after  section  of  the  nerves 
controlling  the  arteries,  and  to  be  considerably  greater  in  the  carotid  than 
in  the  crural.  One  cannot  therefore  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  velocity  in  one 
artery  from  determinations  made  for  another. 

When  one  carotid  is  ligated  the  velocity  in  the  other  increaees  materially, 
as  for  example  in  two  dogs  of  13.7  kg.  mean  body  weight,  on  the  average 
from  2,63  c.c.  and  260  mm.  per  second  to  3.47  e.c.  and  350  mm.  per  second. 

Likewise  the  velocity  increases  considerably  after  a  temporary  compression 
of  the  artery,  as  for  example  in  the  crural  (dog  13.2  kg.)  from  0.783  c.c.  and 


Fio.  83.— Plethysmograph,  after  Fick. 

ia  made  hi  fit  air-tight  o' 

149  mm.  per  second  before  compression  to  1.252  c.c.  and  255  mm.  after.  The 
pressure  in  both  cases  was  89  mm.  Hg. 

On  account  of  the  dilatation  taking  place  in  the  arterioles  of  an  organ 
during  its  actirity,  the  velocity  is  increa.sed  considerably  in  the  arteries  sup- 
plying it.  Thus  Chauveau  observed  that  the  velocity  in  the  carotid  during 
mastication  rose  to  five  or  six  times  its  usual  height. 

Finally,  when  the  vessels  are  dilated  as  a  result  of  section  of  the  spinal 
cord,  the  velocity  increases  during  systole,  but  is  extremely  small  during 
diastole. 
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Iq  man  the  variations  of  velocUy  in  the  peripheral  arteriea  can  be  esti- 
uiat«d,  but  no  absolute  value  can  be  obtained. 

To  understand  the  principle  of  the  method  employed,  we'  must  bear  firmly 
in  mind  that  the  blood  in  the  peripheral  Teins  flows  continuously,  exhibiting  as 
a  rule  no  variation  due  to  the  heart  beats  or  to  the  respiratory  movements. 

If  a  part  of  the  body — for  example,  an  arm — be  placed  in  an  air-tight  cylin- 
der the  cavity  of  which  is  connected  with  a  suitable  recording  device,  a  Uarey 
tambour  or  manometer  (plethysmograph.  Fig.  83),  a  curve  is  traced  in  which 
the  separate  heart  beats  appear  clearly  marked.  The  variations  thus  recorded 
are  caused  by  the  variations  in  the  volume  of  the  arm,  and  the  so-called  plethyg- 
mographic  curve  (Fig.  84)  is  therefore  a  volumetric  curve. 

Since  the  return  flow  in  the  veins  is  constant,  the  variations  are  produced 
by  fluctuations  in  the  arterial  flow.    When  the  curve  rises  the  arterial  inflow  is 
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greater  than  the  venous  outflow;  when  it  sinks,  the  inflow  is  leas  than  the  out- 
flow, and  when  the  curve  runs  horizontally  inflow  and  outflow  balance  each  other. 

It  is  clear  however  that  the  volume  changes  of  the  ann  will  follow  more 
quickly  the  more  rapid  is  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  arm.  Thus  if  we  estimate 
the  steepness  of  the  changes  in  different  sections  of  the  curve,  we  can  construct 
a  velocity  curve  from  the  volume  curve  (Fick).  In  Fig.  84  the  red  line 
represents  the  velocity  curve  derived  from  the  volume  curve  (the  upper  line). 
Its  similarity  to  the  curve  recorded  by  means  of  the  hydrometrie  pendulum, 
and  pictured  in  Fig.  82,  is  unmistakable.  In  both  we  have,  after  a  sharp 
rise,  a  fall,  upon  which  follows  an  increase  in  velocity  again.  The  latter 
coincides  in  time  with  the  so-called  dicrotic  wave  of  the  pulse  curve  (cf. 
below) . 

g4.    THE  ARTERIAL  PULSE 
A.    THE  MOVEMEnT  OF  WAVES  HI  ELASTIC  TUBES 
Imagine  an  elastic  tube,  filled  and  distended  with  water,  to  be  divided  by 
fixed  lines  into  the  seements  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i  (Fig.  85).     The  piston,  we 
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will  suppoBC,  has  driven  the  water  from  the  rigid  tube  (i)  into  the  distenaiWe 
tube  (ai),  with  a  velocity  at  first  increasing  and  then  diminishing,  and  has  thus 
dilated  the  tube,  while  the  water  contained  in  the  different  segments  has  been 
given  a  velocity  indicated  by  the  number  of  dotted  arrows  in  each.    If  then  the 
ring-shaped  sections  of  the  wall  inclosing  the  segments  exert  a  pressure  upon 
the  contained  liquid,  the  amount  of  which  is  represented  by  the  solid-line  arrows, 
it  is  evident   that   the  particles  of 
water    contained    in    the    segments 
<•  f,  9,  K  will  be  accelerated  in  the 
direction  i  (since  they  were  already 
moving  in  this  direction).     On  the 
other  hand  the  particles  contained  in 
the  segments  d,  c,  h,  a  will  be  re- 
tarded in  their  movement,  since  the 

pressure  indicated  by  the  solid  ar-  Fio.  S5. — Schema  illustrating  E.  H,  Weber's 
rows  is  exerted  in  the  direction  of  k.  theory  of  the  pulse. 

For  this  reason  the  liquid  in  a  comes 

to  rest  within  the  next  few  moments,  and  the  distended  wall  of  this  segment 
returns  to  its  original  diameter.  During  the  same  time,  the  water  in  segment  t, 
which  until  now  had  not  been  moved,  is  pushed  forward  and  ita  wall  is  distended. 
Thus  the  wave  w  propagated  from  one  segment  to  another  in  the  direction  of 
the  dotted  arrows  (E.  H.  Weber).  The  water  presses  upon  the  wall  of  the  tube, 
the  wall  in  turn  presses  upon  the  water,  and  the  wave  spreads  with  a  velocity  ( V), 
which  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  specific  gravity  (A) 
of  the  liquid,  and  of  the  internal  diameter  of  the  tube  (d) ;  directly  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  the  wall's  thickness  (a)  and  of  its  elastic  coefficient  («) 

(Moens).    The  law  is  expressed  by  the  following  formula  F  =  it  A/  ^—r  in  which 

'    id 
i  is  a  constant  and  g  is  the  acceleration  of  gravitation. 

The  wave  is  changed  in  form  more  or  less  in  its  propagation  through  the 
tube  by  the  rtaittaiice  due  lo  friction.  Its  height  is  less  and  its  length  greater 
than  if  there  were  no  friction. 

The  moment  an  elastic  tube,  already  filled  with  an  incompressible  liquid, 
receives  an  extra  quantity,  a  wave  of  tncreated  pressure  is  started,  and  is  propa- 
gated along  the  tube.  If  the  flow  be  maintained  for  a  time,  the  pressure  keeps 
a  certain  level  for  each  point  along  the  tube,  the  value  of  which  is  determined 
by  the  same  laws  that  apply  to  the  flow  of  a  liquid  in  rigid  tubes  (cf.  page  198). 

If  one  end  of  an  elastic  tube  filled  and  distended  with  water  be  suddenly 
relaxed  by  removal  of  a  quantity  of  water,  a  fall  in  pressure  is  propagated  in 
the  form  of  a  negative  wave  to  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  Likewise  if  a  regular 
current  flowing  through  an  open  elastic  tube  be  suddenly  checked,  a  negative 
wave  is  set  up  which  travels  in  the  direction  of  the  current. 

Besides,  if  the  tube  be  not  so  long  that  waves  thus  set  up  entirely  disap- 
pear, as  the  result  of  friction,  new  ones  will  arise  by  reflection  from  the  end  of 
the  tube,  wfaioh  will  materially  affect  the  wave  movements.  If  the  end  of  the 
tube  where  the  reflection  occurs  be  closed,  the  wave  will  be  reflected  with  the 
same  sign,  a  positive  wave  as  a  new  positive  wave,  a  negative  wave  as  a  new 
negative  one.  If  the  end  of  the  tube  be  open,  the  wave  will  be  reflected  with 
its  sign  reversed,  a  negative  as  a  positive  and  a  positive  as  a  negative.  The 
same  wave  may  by  repeated  reflection  run  the  length  of  the  tube  several  times. 
If  the  end  of  the  tube  be  only  partially  closed,  every  primary  positive  wave  will 
be  transfonned  into  a  reflected  one  which  is  partly  positive  and  partly  negative. 
13 
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Since  both  these  reflected  waves  travel  through  the  tube  with  the  same  velocity 
nud  naturally  interfere  with  each  other,  it  depends  on  the  degree  of  constriction 
whether  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  two  will  be  a  positive  or  a  negative  wave,  or 
will  be  nil  (Grashey). 

If  from  a  simple  tube  A,  a  side  branch  B  be  given  off,  every  wave  which 
runs  through  A  will  traverse  also  the  branch  B;  and,  it  matters  not  whether  the 
wave  arises  in  the  wide  or  in  the  narrow  tube,  it  will  traverse  both.  This  state- 
ment holds  also  for  a  complex  system  of  tubes,  and  we  may  say  in  general  that 
when  a  wave  starts  from  any  point  of  a  branching  system  of  vessels,  it  is 
propagated  to  all  the  branches. 

Beflection  takes  place  in  such  a  system  at  every  dividing  place.  But  if  the 
velocity  with  which  the  waves  are  propagated  changes  at  any  point  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  cross  section  changes,  no  reflection  occurs  (v.  Kries). 

All  the  conditions  for  the  origin  of  primary  and  reflected  waves  and  of  inter- 
ference are  found  in  the  arterial  system.  The  difficulty  consists  only  in  isolating 
from  among  the  theoretically  possible  movements,  those  which  cause  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  arterial  pulse. 

B.   THE  PDLSE 

The  ancient  physicians  distinguished  in  the  pulse  a  number  of  different 
qualities,  which  can  be  reduced  to  four:  frequency,  size,  velocity  and  hardness. 

With  respect  to  frequency,  the  rapidly  repeated  pulse  (pvUus  frequene)  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  less  frequent  {rams).  With  respect  to  size  we 
have  the  large  (magnua)  in  which  the  expansion  of  the  artery  under  the  finger 
is  large,  and  the  small  pulse  (parvus)  in  which  the  expansion  is  small.  With 
respect  to  velocity  the  quick  pulse  (celer)  in  which  the  artery  presses  against 
the  finger  suddenly  and  disappears  sud- 
denly, can  be  distinguished  from  the 
sluggish  pulse  (tardus)  in  which  the  im- 
pact is  more  prolonged.  And  with  re- 
spect to  hardness,  the  pulse  (durus) 
which  can  be  compressed  with  difficulty, 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  one  (mol- 
lis) which  can  be  easily  obliterated  by 
pressure.  On  the  basis  of  these  four 
fundamental  qualities  a  series  of  other 
qualities  can  be  named,  but  we  shall 
not  discuss  them  further. 

F(a.  86.-The  spring  of  M.rey's  Bphygmo-  Knowledge  of  the  pulse  has  made 

graph.  rapid  progress  since  E.  H.  Weber  gave 

it  a  mechanical  explanation  (18.50) 
and  Vierordt  showed  (hat  it  could  be  graphically  recorded  (1855).  The  first 
pulue  recorder  (sphygmograph)  to  give  correct  pulse  curves  was  constructed 
somewhat  later  (18G0)  by  Marey, 

The  most  important  part  of  the  sphypmograph  (Fig.  86)  is  the  steel  spring 
(p)  with  a  contact  surface  to  be  placed  over  the  artery.  This  spring  responds 
to  the  movements  of  the  artery  and  transmits  the  movements  to  the  writing 
lever,  which  magnifies  and  records  them  on  a  writing  surface  driven  by  a  small 
clockwork.  The  movements  of  the  spring  are  transmitted  to  the  lever  by  means 
of  the  screw  s,  jointed  to  tiie  contact  surface,  and  the  tension  of  the' spring  can 
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be  regulated  by  means  of  another  screw.  The  whole  apparatus  is  fastened  by 
means  of  a  band  to  the  lower  end  of  the  forearm  (Fig.  87).  Many  modifications 
of  this  instrument  are  in  use. 

The  method  of  air  tranamUsion  is  often  used  alao,  especially  when  it  is 
desired  to  register  the  pulse  curves  of  two  or  more  arteries,  or  the  pulse  curve 
and  cardiogram,  at  the  same  time.    A  receiving  tambour  of  about  the  same  con- 


Flo.  87. — Mftrey's  sphygmograph  us  used. 

stniction  as  that  described  for  the  apex  beat  is  fastened  over  the  artery  and  is 
connected  in  the  usual  way  with  the  recording  tambour  (cf.  Fig.  10,  page  12). 

The  sphygmograph  has  often  been  tested  and  it  has  been  found  to  give  the 
pulse  movements  with  surprising  accuracy.  It  has  been  shown,  for  example, 
that  it  reproduces  very  exactly  the  waves,  already  known,  by  other  means,  to 
occur  in  an  elastic  tube  (Mach);  that  the  pulse  curve  has  exactly  the  same 
appearance  when  the  pulsations  are  recorded  without  magnification  and  where 
the  inertia  of  the  lever  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum  (Marey) ;  and  that  pulse 
curves  having  exactly  the  same  form  as  those  recorded  by  the  sphygmograph,  are 
obtained  if  a  very  small  mirror  is  fastened  to  the  skin  over  an  artery,  so  that 
the  light  may  be  reflected  on  a  wall. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  every  sphygmograph  records  pulse  waves  so 
perfectly.  It  often  happens  on  the  contrary  that  the  instrument  distorts  the 
curve  considerably.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  every  exact  study  of  the  pulse 
by  the  graphic  method  to  assure  oneself  of  the  efficiency  of  the  instrument  and 
of  the  maximal  speed  permissible  for  the  lever. 

The  velocity  of  the  ptilse  wave  is  measnre<l  by  taking  at  the  .same  time 
pulse  tracings  from  two  arteries  separated  by  some  distance  from  each  other. 
The  velocity  of  propagation  found  in  this  way  varies  with  different  individuals, 
and  with  the  same  individual  under  different  circumstances.  In  a  healthy 
man  it  amounts*  to  7-10  m.  per  second.  The  velocity  is  greater,  the  greater 
the  coefficient  of  elasticity.  It  increases  therefore  with  a  rise  of  blood  pressure, 
for,  as  we  have  seen  at  page  201,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  arterial 
wall  increases,  at  least  within  certain  limits,  as  the  internal  pressure  increases. 

The  length  of  the  pulse  wave  X  is  obtained  from  the  formula  nX—  ft; 

orX^~,  where  k  is  the  velocity  of  transmission  and  n  the  rhythm.  Since 
with  each  ventricular  systole  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  aorta  for  0.2  of  a 
second,  the  rhythm  number  is  5.  With  a  velocity  of  8  m,  the  length  would 
bex=— —  1.6  m.     In  a  grown  man  the  distance  from  the  heart  to  the 
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farthest  arteries  is  just  about  equul  to  this  wave  length.  Only  the  very  longest 
arterial  pathn  in  the  body,  therefore,  are  long  enough  to  include  the  entire 
length  of  a  pulse  wave;  for  the  end  of  a  wave  enters  the  aorta  only  after  the 
beginning  of  it  has  already  reached  the  periphery. 

Since  the  movements  of  the  contact  surface  of  the  instrument  are  caused 
by  fluctuations  of  pressure  inside  the  artery,  the  pulse  curve  gives  expression 
to  the  rise  and  fall  of  this  pressure.  But  it  does  not  represent  the  variations 
of  arterial  pressure  exactly,  for  the  arterial  pressure  is  exerted  not  only 
against  the  contact  surface  but  also  against  the  arterial  wall  and  the  neigh- 
boring soft  parts. 

The  sphygmograph  is  affected  also  b;  other  movements  than  those  of  the 
blood  in  the  arteries — e.  g..  by  changes  of  turgor  of  that  part  of  the  body  where 
it  is  applied.     If  the  return  flow  of  the  blood  from  the  veins  is  hindered,  the 


I  of  curves  in  the  sphygmogram   rises  because  the  swelling  skin 
i  the  tension  of  the  spring.    One  dare  not  infer  a  rise  of  blood  pressure, 
therefore,  from  such  a  rise  in  the  series  of  curves. 

When  suitable  apparatus  is  employed  the  pulse  curve  presents  a  number  of 
peculiarities,  some  of  which  constantly  recur  more  or  less  well  marked,  what- 
ever the  artery  from  which  the  curve  is  taken. 

The  pulse  curve  (Fig.  88,  cf.  also  Fig.  11)  begins  with  a  rather  steep 
ascent  which  corresponds  to  the  positive  wave  caused  by  the  inflow  of  blood 
into  the  aorta.  This  line  usually  reaches  its  highest  point  without  interrup- 
tion, whence  begins  immediately  the  descending  limb  of  the  curve.  The  latter 
shows  several  irregularities,  one  of  which  at  least,  the  second  mound,  occurs 
in  all  pulse  curves  {Fig.  88).  This  mound  is  designated  as  the  dicrotic  eleva- 
tion. That  it  is  not  an  artifact  has  been  shown  by  the  above-mentioned 
tests  to  which  the  sphygmograph  has  been  subjected. 

The  dicrotic  elevation  is  without  doubt  a  positive  wave  running  in  the 
centrifugal  direction ;  but  opinions  differ  as  to  the  wat/  in  which  it  arises. 
Of  the  two  hypotheses  which  at  present  are  worthy  of  discussion,  one  accounts 
for  the  elevation  by  supposing  that  the  primary  pulse  wave  is  reflected  as  a 
positive  wave  from  the  periphery  of  the  arterial  system.  This  reflected  wave 
comes  into  the  aorta,  strikes  against  the  closed  semilunar  valves,  and  is  once 
more  reflected  without  change  of  sign.  The  second  reflection  (that  from  the 
semilunar  valves)  is  the  cause  of  the  dicrotic  elevation  (v.  Kries,  v,  Frey). 

According  to  the  other  ht'pothesis  the  dicrotic  elevation  arises  in  the 
following  manner.  When  tlie  cardiac  contraction  ceases,  and  the  semilunar 
valves  are  no  longer  supported  by  the  blood  in  the  heart,  or  by  their  own 
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mnscular  folds  (ef.  page  167),  a  negative  wave  starts  from  the  root  of  tlte 
aorta  running  toward  the  periphery,  and  a  portion  of  the  aortic  blood  flows 
baclt  toward  the  heart.  When  this  returning  lilood  strikes  against  the  semi- 
lunar valves,  which  have  just  been  closed,  a  positive  centrifugal  wave  starts  at 
the  root  of  the  aorta,  producing  the  dicrotic  elevation  (Marey,  Orashey  et  al.). 
We  cannot  discuss  here  the  principles  underlying  these  two  explanations. 
Both  have  eminent  advocates  and  an  agreement  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

However  we  conceive  the  dicrotic  character  to  be  produced,  it  is  certain 
that  waves  reflected  from  the  periphery  of  the  arterial  system  have  a  very  mate- 
rial influence  on  the  form  of  the  pulte  curve.  The  reflected  waves  interfere  with 
the  direct  ones;  they  spread  to  neighboring  arteries  where  again  they  are  propa- 
gated as  direct  wavea,  which  in  turn  interfere  with  both  the  direct  and  reflected 
waves  proper  to  these  arteries,  and  so  on.  Thus  a  great  variety  of  pulse  tracings 
with  a  varying  number  uf  secondary  and  tertiary  elevations  on  the  pulse  curve 
may  be  obtained. 

Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  activity 
of  the  heart,  the  condition  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  the  blood  pressure  from 
the  character  of  the  pulse  curve.  This  is  possible  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
must  be  done  with  great  caution. 

The  pulse  curve  may  give  some  approximate  information  as  to  the  tem- 
poral course  of  events  in  the  heart.  The  beginning  of  the  pulse  curve  corre- 
sponds to  the  entrance  of  the  blood  wave  into  the  arteries,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  dicrotic  elevation  is  synchronous  with  the  beginning  of  a  corresponding 
elevation  on  the  cardiogram.  Since  this  point  appears  at  a  slight  interval 
after  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  (cf,  page  175),  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  beginning  of  the  pulse  curve  and  the  dicrotic  elevation  is  slightly 
greater  than  the  time  during  which  the  left  ventricle  and  the  arteries  are  in 
open  communication  with  each  other. 

It  might  be  supposed  also  that  a  pulse  curve  of  large  amplitude  would 
indicate  a  large  pulse  volume;  but  this  is  true  only  in  a  very  limited  sense, 
for  the  pulse  curve  of  a  given  artery  depends  to  so  great  a  degree  upon  the 
tonus  of  this  artery  and  upon  the  resistance  in  its  peripheral  branches  that 
no  definite  relation  between  volume  and  size  can  be  laid  down. 

Moreover,  a  large  amplitude  of  the  pulse  curve  is  by  no  means  significant 
of  a  high  blood  preseure,  hut  at  best  signifies  only  that  the  fluctuation  of 
pressure  is  great.  But  since  we  know  that  the  variation  of  systolic  pressure 
is  within  certain  limits  leas  with  a  high  than  with  a  low  pressure,  we  might 
possibly  say  that  under  circumstances  otherwise  the  same  the  greater  ampli- 
tude means  a  lower  blood  pressure.  But  even  this  is  not  invariable.  The  de- 
gree of  constriction  of  the  artery  under  investigation  has  much  to  do  with  it. 

Again  the  height  of  the  dicrotic  elevation  has  often  been  regarded  as  an 
index  of  the  pressure,  a  greater  elevation  being  produced  with  a  low  than 
with  a  high  pressure.  In  many  cases  this  is  true.  But  there  are  exceptions, 
since  the  degree  of  dilatation  of  a  particular  arterial  region  may  influence 
the  production  of  any  particular  dicrotic  pulse. 

AH  of  this  shows  how  careful  one  must  be  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
the  pulae  curve  regarding  the  condition  of  the  vascular  system. 
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The  pulse,  as  a  rule,  can  be  detected  on!y  in  the  arteries.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  in  any  elastic  tube  a  wave  tends  to  be  obliterated  by 
friction.  In  an  unbranched  tube  the  length  necessary  for  this  obliteration 
would  be  very  great,  but  in  one  composed  of  many  branches  like  the  vascular 
system,  the  obliteration  is  favored  by  every  bifurcation,  since  thereby  the 
total  wall  becomes  greater  and  the  active  force  of  the  wave  is  consumed  the 
more  rapidly.  The  wave  is  reflected  also  at  every  point  where  the  vascular 
wall  changes  direction,  and  on  this  account  it  is  consumed  sooner  than 
otherwise. 

§  5.  FINAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  BLOOD  tH 
THE  ARTERIES 

Now  that  we  have  learned  the  details  of  the  blood  flow  in  the  arteries,  it 
remains  for  us  to  reconstruct  these  details  into  a  connected  whole.  We  shall 
follow  for  this  purpose  the  description  of  E.  H.  Weber, 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  heart  consists  of  only  one  ventricle,  also  that  to 
begin  with  the  blood  in  all  divisions  of  the  vascular  system  is  under  the  same 
pressure.  When  the  ventricle  contracts  the  atrio-ventricular  valves  close  and 
prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  backward.  All  the  blood  must  therefore  take 
the  same  direction  into  the  arteries.  If  these  were  rigid  tubes  no  blood  could 
be  pressed  into  them  without  at  the  same  time  setting  in  motion  the  entire 
column  of  blood  in  all  its  parts.  In  this  case  no  wave  would  be  produced, 
but  only  a  stream  of  blood  which  would  last  as  long  as  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricle  continued.  But  since  the  arteries  are  elastic  tubes,  propulsion 
of  the  different  segments  of  the  blood  column  takes  place  successively.  The 
mass  of  blood  discharged  from  the  ventricle  can  find  a  place  for  itself  only 
by  distending  a  portion  of  the  arterial  system,  and  thus  producing  a  positive 
wave  of  high  pressure  which  spreads  through  the  vessels. 

If  there  were  no  semilunar  valves,  and  if  the  ventricular  contractions 
stopped  immediately  afler  the  discharge  of  the  blood,  the  distended  arteries 
would  at  once  drive  a  part  of  the  blood  back  into  the  ventricle.  But  since 
this  is  prevented  by  the  semilunar  valves,  the  successive  parts  of  the  blood 
colunm  are  moved  a  little  farther  forward  in  the  vascular  system  by  each 
ventricular  systole. 

As  soon  as  the  heart  relaxes  at  the  end  of  systole  and  the  atrio-ventricular 
valves  are  open,  the  blood  flows  from  the  veins  into  the  heart  and  produces 
a  negative  wave  which  is  propagated  along  the  veins.  The  valves  connected 
with  the  heart  are  so  arranged  that  with  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart 
periodically  alternating,  positive  waves  pass  out  only  along  the  arteries,  nega- 
tive waves  only  along  the  veins. 

If  the  vascular  system  were  composed  of  a  single  continuous  tube  of  uni- 
form diameter  every  wave  would  run  through  the  entire  system  with  great 
velocity,  and  would  produce  a  state  of  equilibrium  in  the  entire  circuit  before 
the  next  ventricular  svstole  could  follow.  But  because  of  the  resistance  in 
the  smallest  arteries,  veins  and  capillaries,  matters  are  quite  otherwise.  On 
account  of  the  friction  in  the  smaller  vessels  the  blood  cannot  pass  through 
as  rapidly  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  a  positive  wave  all 
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the  way  back  to  the  heart.  The  wavelike  movement  is  reflected,  therefore,  at 
the  capillaries,  etc.,  and  under  normal  circumstances  the  pulse  cannot  bo 
perceived  in  the  veins. 

Supposing  now,  as  we  have  done,  that  the  pressure  is  everywhere  the  same 
to  begin  with,  then  if  the  regular  contractions  of  the  heart  were  repeated 
rapidly  enough,  there  would  be  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  for 
at  each  systole  more  blood  would  be  thrown  into  the  arteries  than  could  be 
pressed  through  into  the  veins  in  the  same  time.  At  every  diastole  of  the 
heart  the  total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  veins  would  be  still  further  reduced, 
because  more  biood  would  pass  from  them  into  the  heart  than  could  come 
into  them  through  the  capillaries  from  the  arteries.  Thus  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  arteries  would  go  on  increasing,  and  the  quantity  in  the  veins 
would  go  on  decreasing  until  the  difference  in  pressure  between  the  two  would 
become  so  great  that  from  one  systole  to  another  just  aa  much  blood  waa 
pressed  through  the  capillaries  as  was  being  discharged  by  the  heart  into  the 
arteries.  Once  this  degree  of  difference  in  pressure  between  the  two  divisions 
of  the  vascular  system  had  been  reached,  if  the  heart  activity  continued  the 
same,  the  difference  would  become  constant — i.e.,  the  pressure  in  the  arteries 
would  be  permanently  greater  than  in  the  veins. 

It  is  because  of  this  constant  difference  in  pressure  between  arteries  and 
veins  that  the  movement  of  the  blood  from  the  former  to  the  latter  taltes 
place  in  a  steady  stream.  For  this  reason  also  the  blood  continues  to  flow 
from  arteries  to  veins  for  some  time  after  the  heart  stops  beating.  Any  sort 
of  influence  which  changes  either  the  resistance  in  the  vessels  or  the  energy 
of  the  heart,  disturbs  this  stationary  condition  and  a  new  equilibrium  is 
established  at  a  different  level  of  arterial  pressure.  Every  variation  in  pres- 
sure is  in  turn  followed  by  a  change  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  character 
of  the  blood  flow. 


§6.    THE  FLOW  OF  BLOOD  m  THE  CAPHJJIRIES 

The  capillaries  arc  unquestionably  the  most  important  part  of  the  vascular 
system.  The  purpose  of  the  circulation,  which  consists  in  supplying  com- 
bustible materials  and  oxygen  to  the  organs,  and  in  relieving  them  of  decom- 
position products,  is  accomplished  in  the  capillaries.  In  them  the  blood  is 
separated  from  the  lymph  by  only  a  thin  wall,  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of 
cells,  through  which  the  exchange  of  diffusible  substances  is  readily  carried 
on.  The  arteries  and  veins  are  only  tubes  conveying  the  blood  to  and  from 
the  capillaries:  the  latter  constitute  the  real  clearing-house  of  the  vascular 
system. 

Since  oiygen  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  in  the  tissues,  it  is  evidently 
of  great  importance  that  the  blood  should  not  flow  too  slowly  through  the 
capillaries.  The  high  pressure  which  prevails  in  the  arteries  is  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  the  blood  flowing  through  the  capillaries  with  sufficient  speed. 

Whenever  the  pressure  in  the  aorta  falls,  the  pressure  in  the  capillaries 
also  falls.  If  an  artery  becomes  constricted,  the  lateral  pressure  in  this  artery 
central  to  the  place  of  constriction  increases,  but  at  the  same  time  the  pressure 
and  velocity  peripheral  to  that  place,  that  is,  in  the  capillaries,  decreases. 
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Whenever,  other  things  being  equal,  an  artery  is  dilated,  the  lateral  pressure 
in  this  artery  may  fall,  but  a  larger  amount  of  blood  flows  into  the  capillaries 
and  as  a  result  the  pressure  in  them  increases. 

All  the  complicated  mechanisms  which  help  to  regulate  the  blood  pressure 
have  for  their  immediate  purpose  the  maintenance  of  a  normal  pressure  in 
the  aorta,  in  order  that  the  blood  may  flow  under 
normal  pressure  through  the  capillaries. 

The  total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  capillaries  at 
once  with  as  much  blood  as  the  organs  require 
at  their  maximum  activity.  Fortunately  all  the 
organs  are  never  at  their  maximum  at  the  same 
time,  BO  that  their  requirements  vary.  In  fact  the 
quantity  of  blood  flowing  through  the  capillaries 
s  incessantly.  An  organ  upon  which  devolves  an  extra  quantity  of  work 
*  for  the  time  a  greater  supply  of  blood  than  if  it  were  relatively  in- 
active. The  arteries  belonging  to  the  organ  dilate,  while  the  arteries  which 
convey  blood  to  the  other  organs  at  the  same  time  constrict.  By  this  means 
a  fall  in  the  aortic  pressure  is  prevented  and  the  blood  flows  more  copiously  to 
the  capillary  system  whose  arteries  have  been  enlarged.  Pressure  and  velocity 
in  this  region  increase  together. 

The  length  of  the  capillaries  is  given  as  0.4-0.7  mm.  (in  the  liver  as  much 
fls  1.1) ;  their  diameter  is  about  0.009  mm. 

The  capillary  wall  is  composed  of  flattened  cells  which  fit  together  by  their 
edges.  That  they  are  capable  of  constricting  in  many  places  was  first  demon- 
strated by  Strieker.    Rouget  and  S.  Uayer  then  showed  that  this  constriction  is 
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brought  about  by  contractile  elements  situated  outside  the  basement  membrane 
and  entirely  distinct  from  it.  The  nuclei  of  these  cells  are  arranged  parallel  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  vessel  and  their  cell  substance  is  often  divided  into  little 
strands  which  run  out  at  right  angles  to  the  nucleus  and  embrace  the  capillary 
vessel  like  the  hoops  of  a  barrel  (Fig.  Sfl).  The  contraction  of  these  elements 
may  entirely  obliterate  the  lumen  of  the  vessel;  at  the  same  time  fine  lon|^- 
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tudinal  folds  or  wrinkles  appear  in  the  cell  membrane,  which  increase  in  num- 
ber, clearness  and  extent  as  the  capillary  wall  draws  together,  and  entirely 
disappear  when  the  vessel  dilates  again  (Fig.  00).  However,  certain  individual 
capillaries  or  capillary  tracts  are  quite  exempt  from  this  contraction  (Steinach). 

The  most  favorable  object  for  the  demonstration  of  tbeue  phenomena  is  the 
nictitating  membrane  of  the  frog.  Quite  similar  results  have  been  obtained  also 
in  other  capillary  systems  of  the  frog  and  even  of  Mammals. 

Capillaries  are  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves,  and  Steinach  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  contraction  of  the  capillaries  in  the  frog's  nictitating  membrane 
by  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic. 

Since  the  diameter  of  the  capillaries  may  vary  independently  of  the  blood 
pressure,  it  follows  with  great  probability  tha.t  in  virtue  of  their  contractility 
the    capillaries    themselves    participate    to    a    considerable 
extent  in  the  regulation  of  the  blood  supply  to  the  differ-  t 

ent  organs. 

The  blood  in  the  capillaries  flows  in  the  following  man- 
ner. If  the  capillary  vessel  is  not  so  small  that  the  blood 
corpuscles  entirely  fill  it,  the  red  corpuscles  move  along  with 
their  long  diameters  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  and 
keep  to  the  center  of  the  vessel,  so  that  between  them  and 
the  vascular  wall  a  clear  space  is  left  filled  with  plasma. 
In  this  space  are  found  numerous  white  blood  corpuscles 
which  sometimes  come  to  rest  there,  sometimes  roll  along 
very  slowly  making  frequent  pauses.  As  a  rule,  the  cur- 
rent in  the  capillaries  is  continuous.  But  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  With  sufficient  dilatation  of  the  small 
arteries  in  a  given  vascular  region  the  blood  stream  in  the 
capillaries  may  exhibit  rhyikmical  vibrations  synchronous 
with  the  heart  heals.  A  continuous  flow  presupposes  there- 
fore that  the  blood  in  the  small  arteries  meets  with  suffi- 
cient resistance  to  obliterate  these  pulsations. 
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In  the  field  of  the  microscope  the  vrlovily  of  blood 
flow  in  the  capillaries  can  be  determined  by  simply  ob- 
serving the  time  consumed  by  a  particular  corpuscle  in 
traversing  a  measured  distance  on  the  eyepiece  microm- 
eter. The  velocity  determined  in  this  way  is  given  as 
0.5-0.8  mm.  per  second.  These  values  however  are  maximal,  for  they  relate 
to  the  current  in  the  central  part  of  the  vessel.  The  mean  velocity  is  some- 
what less. 

Attempts  have  boon  made  to  determine  the  Wood  pressure  in  the  capillaries 
by  measuring  the  pressure  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  skin  or  upon  the 
gums  of  the  teeth  (Fig.  91),  at  which  a  distinct  change  in  color  appears. 
This  is  said  to  indicate  that  the  most  superficial  capillaries  are  completely 
compressed.  The  limits  of  error  of  this  method  are  rather  wide,  and  the 
values  obtained  can  only  be  regarded  as  bare  approximations  to  the  truth. 
This  appears  more  clearly  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  pressure  thus  de- 
termined is  not  the  total  capillary  pressure,  for  the  IjTnph  exerts  an  opposite 
pressure  on  the  outer  side  of  the  capillary  wall,  and  this  depends  upon  the 
tension  and  the  turgor  of  the  skin. 

The  capillary  pressure  which  one  obtains  when  the  effect  of  the  hydrostatic 
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pressure  of  the  blood  column  is  excluded — i,  e,,  when  the  capillary  region 
investigated  lies  at  the  same  level  as  the  heart,  amounts  to  about  33  mm.  of 
mercury  (N,  v.  Krics,  gums  of  the  rabbit).  Since  the  aortic  pressure  in  the 
rabbit  amounts  to  about  100-120  mm.  Hg.,  the  capillary  pressure  would  be 
one-third  to  two-sevenths  of  the  aortic  pressure. 

Foisseuillc  has  given  the  following  formula  for  the  flow  of  a  fluid  through 

a  horizontal  capillary  whose  wall  is  wet  by  the  fluid  ■  Q  =  v  '^  ,  '  r't  where 
Q  represents  the  volume  of  fluid  flowing  through  the  capillary  in  the  time  (, 
Oi  the  hydraulic  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  the  capillary,  p.,  that  at  the  end, 
/  the  length,  and  r  the  radius,  ij  is  the  constant  of  internal  friction  If  ail 
the  dimensions  are  given  in  miltimeters  and  milligrams,  ij  in  milligrams  is 
the  retarding  force  of  the  friction  taking  effect  upon  one  square  millimeter 
of  surface,  when  the  difference  in  velocity  between  two  adjacent  layers  of  the 
fluid  one  millimeter  apart  is  1  mm.  per  second,  the  change  in  velocity  being 
uniform.  The  greater  the  value  of  -q  (i,  c.,  the  more  viscous  is  the  fluid),  the 
lesa  becomes  the  volume  of  fluid  which  will  flow  through  the  tube  in  unit  time. 

It  has  been  shown  by  B.  Lewy  that  this  law  is  true  also  for  the  blood. 
At  a  temperature  of  36''-40°  C.  he  found  the  mean  value  of  i;  to  be  0.00035 
(swine,  sheep),  whereas  the  corresponding  value  for  distilled  water  is  0.00007. 
The  internal  friction  of  defibrinated  blood  is  thus  on  the  average  3.5  times 
as  great  as  distilled  water.  The  internal  friction  of  normal  blood  is  some- 
what greater.  According  to  the  researches  of  Hiirthle,  at  37°  0.  it  amounts 
to  4.7  for  the  dog,  4.3  for  the  cat,  3.3  for  the  rabbit,  that  of  distilled  wafer 
being  taken  as  1.  Moreover  the  internal  friction  of  blood  varies  considerably 
'under  different  circumstances.  It  decreases  after  bloodletting;  it  is  smaller 
in  starvation  than  after  feeding;  and  in  the  dog  it  reaches  its  highest  value 
after  feeding  meat  (Bnrton-Opitz).  Relying  upon  data  concerning  the  in- 
ternal friction  of  defibrinated  blood,  and  under  certain  assumptions  as  to  the 
length,  breadth,  etc.,  in'difTerent  parts  of  the  vascular  system,  B.  Lewy  has 
calculated  the  fall  in  proHSure  in  the  capillaries  and  has  found  it  equal  to 
20-60  mm.,  or  by  using  the  highest  value  of  if  (0.00068)  observed  by  him, 
equal  to  150  mm.  of  blood.'  At  the  most,  therefore,  about  one- fourteenth  part 
of  the  entire  blood  pressure  is  consumed  in  the  capillaries  themselves.  From 
which  it  follows  that  it  is  not  the  capillaries  wlWch  constitute  the  chief  resist- 
ance to  the  blood  stream,  but  rather  the  smaller  arterioles  central  to  them. 

Campbell  also  has  reached  the  same  view  from  altogether  different  con- 
siderations. Among  other  things  he  emphasizes  the  point  that  if  the  resist- 
ance in  the  capillaries  were  very  great,  so  that  the  pressure  at  the  beginning 
of  a  capillary  were  much  higher  than  at  its  end,  the  very  thin  capillaries 
would  be  funnel  shaped  with  the  wide  opening  directed  toward  the  arteries, 
which,  as  we  know,  is  not  the  case. 

With  the  help  of  Poisseuille's  formula,  and  on  the  basis  of  data  already 
at  hand  for  the  internal  friction  of  the  blood,  for  the  quantity  of  blood  flowing 
through  the  aorta,  and  for  the  pressure  therein,  Hurthle  has  calculated  the 
absolute  resistance  in  the  aortic  path  (rabbit).    As  is  evident  from  the  formula. 


'Approximately  11  mm.  Hg. 
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this  is  espressed  as  the  length  of  a  tube  through  which  just  as  much  blood 
would  flow  in  unit  time  as  flows  through  the  animal  body.  According  to  this 
calculation  the  resistance  is  equal  to  that  of  a  cylindrical  tube  with  the 
diameter  of  the  aorta  and  with  a  length  of  396  m.  It  need  scarcely  be  re- 
marked that  this  value  relates  only  to  a  special  case,  and  that  it  is  adduced 
here  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  approximate  idea  of  the  amount  of 
resistance  in  the  vascular  system. 

g  7.    THE  FLOW  OF  BLOOD  IN  THE  VEIHS 
A.    PRESSURE  AND  VELOCITY 

The  cubic  distention  of  a  vein  to  internal  pressures  increasing  by  equal 
increments  is  exactly  like  its  longitudinal  distention  to  loads  increasing  by 
equal  increments — i,  e.,  it  becomes  less  the  higher  the  total  pressure  becomes 
{Fig.  92).    The  veins,  therefore,  behave  differently  in  this  respect  from  the 


arteries  (cf.  page  201).  The  resistance  of  the  veins  to  rupture  by  internal 
pressure,  is,  under  nonnal  conditions,  very  great,  just  as  it  is  in  the  arteries. 

The  essential  physiological  purpose  of  the  veins  ia  to  return  the  blood  to 
the  heart.  The  force  which  drives  the  blood  forward  in  the  veins  is  the  force 
of  the  heart  itself.  But  the  friction  in  the  small  arteries  and  in  the  capillaries, 
has  by  this  time  consumed  the  major  part  of  the  heart's  driving  power,  con- 
sequently the  total  energy  with  which  the  blood  flows  in  the  veins  is  but  a 
fractional  part  of  the  energy  which  it  possessed  as  it  left  the  heart.  The 
greater  part  of  that  energy  has  been  transformed  into  heat  during  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  arteries  and  capillaries. 

The  lateral  pressure  in  the  veins  is,  therefore,  much  smaller  than  in  the 
arteries.  In  the  central  veins  of  the  thorax  the  blood  pressure  is  negative 
because  of  the  aspirating  action  of  the  thorax.  In  more  peripheral  veins  it 
is  positive  and  is  higher  the  farther  the  vein  from  the  heart,  e.  g.,  in  the 
right  jugular  of  the  sheep,  0.2  mm.  Hg..  in  Ihe  external  facial  3.0,  internal 
facial  5.2.  brachial  4,1,  in  a  branch  of  the  latter  9.0,  in  the  crural  11.4  mm, 
Hg.  (Jacohson) ;  in  the  superior  vena  cava  of  the  dog  close  to  its  entrance 
into  the  right  auricle  —  3,0  ram,  Hg..  in  the  distal  portion  of  the  same  vein 
—  1.4,  in  the  right  external  jugular  -0,1,  left  external  jugular  0.5,  in  the 
right  brachial  3,9.  in  the  left  facial  5.1,  left  femoral  5.4,  left  saphena  7.4  mm. 
Hg.  (Burton-Opitz).  Observations  on  the  sheep  and  on  the  dog,  as  wilt  be 
seen,  agree  on  the  whole  very  closely. 

After  opening  the  thorax  and   thereby  obliterating  the  negative  intra- 
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thoracic  pressure,  the  preseure  in  all  the  veins  rises  considerably,  so  that  a 
n^^ative  pressure  can  no  longer  be  demonstrated. 

In  order  to  determine  the  pressure  in  a  vein  it  ia  ueceesar^  to  avoid  stop- 
page of  the  blood;  a  T-cannula  is  used  and  on  account  of  the  low  pressure  a 
soda  solution  is  substituted  for  mereury  in  the  manometer. 

Just  as  in  the  arterial  system,  tke  pressure  in  the  veins  is  conditioned  upon 
the  quantity  of  blood  flowing  from  the  heart  in  unit  time,  and  upon  the 
resistance.  If  the  veins  meet  with  great  resistance  in  emptying  their  blood 
to  the  heart,  the  pressure  in  them  increases.  This  happens  for  example  when 
the  heart  is  checked  or  brought  to  a  standstill  hy  stimulation  of  the  vagus. 
In  this  case  the  heart  is  unable  to  drive  forward  all  the  blood  which  collects 
in  the  veins,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  raises  the  venous  pressure. 
If  in  spite  of  the  inhibition,  the  right  heart  still  expels  in  unit  time  just  as 
much  blood  as  it  did  liefore,  the  venous  pressure  suffers  no  change.  The 
pressure  in  the  veins  is  increased  likewise  if  the  lungs  are  highly  inflated, 
for  by  this  means  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  intrathoracic  veins  is  hindered, 
and  it  becomes  more  diflicult  for  the  right  heart  to  empty  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  venous  pressure  falls  as  a  result  of  all  conditions 
favoring  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  right  heart  or  its  discharge  therefrom 
— e.g.,  acceleration  after  section  of  the  vagus — provided  the  heart  discharges 
in  unit  time  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  before. 

These  influences  take  effect  primarily  on  the  central  veins.  In  the  periph- 
ery the  pressure  depends  mainly  upon  the  variations  of  blood  volume  and  of 
resistance  in  the  arteries.  If  an  artery  be  completely  clamped  off,  the  pressure 
in  the  corresponding  vein  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  minimal  pressure  in  the 
larger  vein  to  which  it  is  tributary.  If  a  vein  be  clamped  off,  the  pressure 
increases  peripherally  to  the  ligature  because  in  this  cose  the  vein  represents 
only  a  blind  end  of  the  artery. 

The  variations  in  pressure  in  the  vena  cavK  ^ive  rise  to  pulsations  in  the 
larger  veins  of  the  trunk  and  the  extremities,  which  are  transmitted  centrifugally 
with  a  velocity  of  one  to  three  meters  per  second.  The  velocity  of  transmission 
through  the  jugular  vein  is  greater  than  that  through  the  vena  cava  to  the 
crural  vein  (Morrow). 

In  order  that  the  blood  may  flow  uniformly,  it  is  necessary  that  the  same 
quantity  be  delivered  by  the  veins  to  the  heart  in  unit  time  as  is  expelled  by 
the  heart  into  the  arteries,  and  this  has  been  proved  by  the  direct  observations 
of  Cyon  and  Steinmann,  and  of  Burton-Opitz,  to  be  the  case.  The  volume 
of  flow  is,  therefore,  about  the  same  in  corresponding  arteries  and  veins;  but 
on  account  of  the  greater  cross  section  of  the  veins,  the  linear  velocity  in 
them  is  less  than  in  the  arteries — e.  g.,  in  the  external  jugular  of  the  dog 
147  mm.,  in  the  femoral  63  mm.  per  second.  After  section  of  tlie  vagi,  the 
volume  of  the  current  in  the  jugular  vein  increases  2.8  times,  hut  decreases 
about  fifty-seven  per  cent  on  compression  of  both  carotids  (Burton-Opitz). 

B.    AIDS  TO  THE  BLOOD  FLOW  IN  THE  VEIHS 
The  blood  flow  in  the  veins  can  be  very  easily  disturbed  hy  all  kinds  of 
external  influences;  but  to  offset  this  we  have  several  special  mechanisms 
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which  favor  the  flow.  One  such  is  the  suction  of  the  thorax  already  discussed 
at  page  176,  as  well  as  ihat  of  the  heart  itself.  Besides  th6?e,  several  other 
conditions  in  connectioii  with  the  valves  of  the  veins,  operate  to  prevent  stasis 
of  blood  in  the  veins. 

The  valves  of  the  veins  discovered  by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  in  1574, 
are  semilunar  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  so  arranged  that  they  open  toward 
the  heart  but  prevent  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  opposite  direction.  Two  such 
valves  as  a  rule  stand  opposite  each  other. 

When  external  pressure  of  any  kind  ie  exerted  upon  a  vein,  the  backward 
flow  of  blood  is  checked  by  the  nearest  valve,  and  it  is  compelled  therefore 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  heart.  As  a  result  we  find  that  with  every 
muscular  contraction  there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  flowing 
from  the  corresponding  vein.  If  the  muscle  be  thrown  into  tetanus,  there 
follows  at  first  an  accderation,  then  a  retardation  of  the  blood  flow,  which 
lasts  until  the  tetanus  abates,  and  the  pressure  on  the  vein  caused  by  it 
ceases. 

Thus  Burton-Opitz  found  the  volume  of  flow  in  the  femoral  vein  in  one 
experiment  with  a  resting  muscle  to  be  1.1  e.c.  per  second;  with  a  t«tanizing 
stimulus  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  lasting  8.1  secobds,  the  volume  was  4.0  e.c.  during 
the  contraction,  0.4  e.c.  during  complete  tetaiius,  and  after  relaxation  of  the 
muscle  1.3  e.c. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  clonic,  cramplike  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cles never  occur,  but  with  every  movement  of  the  body  contraction  and  relaxa- 
tion alternate.  Because  of  the  intermittent  ppessure  upon  the  veins  which 
such  an  alternation  produces,  the  usual  muscular  contractions  must  materially 
favor  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  them. 

Changing  the  attitudes  of  the  body  also  is  an  important  aid  to  the  flow 
of  venous  blood. 

The  femoral  vein  under  Poupart's  ligament  and  in  the  fossa  ovalis,  becomea 
empty  of  blood  and  collapses  when  the  thigh  is  turned  outward  and  at  the  same 
time  moved  backward  so  as  to  stretch  it  as  much  as  possible.  It  fills  full  again 
as  soon  as  the  leg  ia  brought  back  to  its  former  position  or  is  brought  still  fur- 
ther forward  or  flexed  as  much  as  possible.  These  changes  of  position  take  place 
with  every  step  which  we  make  (Braune). 

Finally,  we  have  in  the  stretching  movements  of  the  body  a  means  of 
accelerating  the  blood  in  the  veins.  When  a  vein  is  elongated  without  at 
the  same  time  being  compressed  its  cubic  capacity  is  increased,  and  it  then 
exerts  a  suction  on  the  blood  column.  For  the  venous  system  of  the  upper 
extremities  such  a  suction  is  obtained  when  with  fists  clinched  and  wrists 
bent,  the  arms  are  stretched  horizontally  and  moved  backward  in  a  certain 
plane  of  rotation.  A  general  state  of  relaxation  and  consequent  stagnation 
are  obtained  when  with  fingers  stretched  and  the  hand  flexed  dorsally  the 
arms  are  bent  at  the  elbows  and  brought  close  to  the  thorax.  The  veins 
of  the  lower  extremities  are  stretched  when  the  thighs  are  spread  apart 
and  turned  outward  at  the  hip  joint  as  far  as  possible,  the  knees  and  feet  being 
at  the  same  time  extended.  Flexion,  adduction  and  turning  of  the  thighs 
inward,  bending  of  the  knees  and  dorsal  fiesion  of  the  feet  bring  about  a 
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general  relaxation  of  the  same  chief  trunks.  The  poaition  in  which  the 
venous  system  is  in  general  stretched  most  strongly  corresponds  well  with 
the  attitude  which  one  takes  involuntarily  when,  after  working  at  a  desk  for 
a  long  time,  he  stands  up  and  stretches  himself  (Fig.  93).  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  assumed  that  such  a  stretching  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  extremities  acts 
favorably  upon  the  venous  circulation,  which  has  been  disturbed  by  sitting 
too  long  {Fig.  94),  and  this  quite  independently  of  the  direct  effect  of 
muscles  and  fascia  (Braune). 

It  may  happen  at  times  that  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  flows  to  the  right 
heart  than  can  be  disposed  of.  This  is  possible,  for  example,  when  a  powerful 
vasoconslriction  occurs  throughout  a  large  vascular  region.  A  large  quantity 
of  blood  is  then  forced  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  and  from  these  to 
the  right  heart,  while  at  the  same  time  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  left 
ventricle  becomes  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  high  resistance  in  the  con- 
tracted arteries. 

We  do  not  know  how  often  or  to  what  extent  this  may  happen.  We  only 
know  that  after  extirpation  of  the  liver,  the  portal  vein  having  been  previously 
connected  with  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  heart  is  found  dilated  to  its  utmost, 
and  the  great  veins  are  filled  swelling  full  of  blood  (Stolnikow).  The  liver 
takes  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  like  a  sponge,  and  protects  the  right 
heart  from  an  oversupply,  just  as  it  aids  in  the  relief  of  the  heart  when  over- 
distcntion  occurs  as  a  result  of  transfusion  (cf.  page  207). 

§8.    THE   LESSER  CIRCULATION  AKD  THE   RESPIRATORY 

VARIATIONS   OF  BLOOD   PRESSURE 

A.   THE  PULMONARY  CIRCULATIOn 

In  general  the  same  laws  which  we  have  learned  in  our  study  of  the  blood 
movements  in  the  greater  circulation  hold  good  for  the  lesser  circulation. 
The  pressure  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  blood  discharged  from  the 
right  heart  and  upon  the  resistance  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  The  quantity 
of  blood  which  the  right  ventricle  forces  into  the  pulmonary  arteries  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  from  the  greater  circulation  through 
the  vense  cav»  into  the  right  heart.  This  quantity  is  determined  partly  by 
events  in  the  aortic  system,  and  partly  by  the  pressure  changes  in  the  thoracic 
cavity  which  accompany  the  different  phases  of  respiration. 

Thus  every  hindrance  of  any  moment  to  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  vente  cavie 
reduces  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  arteries.  An  increased  supply  of  blood 
to  the  right  heart,  such  for  example  as  is  broug^it  about  by  powerful  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  vessels,  increases  the  pulmonary  pressure. 

We  have  already  emphasized  the  fact  that  with  each  act  of  inspiration  the 
thoracic  cavity  exerts  suction  on  the  blood  vessels  which  enter  it.  The  right 
ventricle,  therefore,  receives  more  blood  during  inspiration  than  during  expira- 
tion; nevertheless  the  pressure  in  the  ventricle  itself  (Talma)  and  in  the 
pulmonary  arteries  (Knoll)  declines  only  to  rise  again  at  the  next  expiration. 

These  variations  of  blood  pressure  are  caused  partly  by  the  effect  of  varia- 
tions in  the  intrathoracic  pressure  on  the  tbin-walled  right  ventricle,  and  partly 
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by  their  effect  on  the  diainet«r  of  the  vessels  in  the  lungs.  The  diameter  of  these 
vessels,  as  d'Arsonval.  De  Jager,  Heger  and  others  have  shown,  increases  with 
the  expansion  of  the  lungs  during  inspiration,  and  decreases  with  the  collapae 
of  the  lungs  during  expiration.  Since  the  two  factors  operate  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, there  remains  for  us  to  determine  to  which  of  them  the  greater  significance 
is  to  be  ascribed.  We  must  first  inquire  to  what  extent  the  resistance  in  the 
pulmonary  vessels  is  changed  by  the  different  phases  of  respiration. 

This  question  does  not  admit  of  a  direct  answer;  but  we  have  certain  well- 
established  facts  which  show  very  clearly  that  the  resiitance  in  the  pulmonary 
channels  is  in  general  so  sTiiall  that  only  a  considerable  change  in  the  diameter 
of  the  vessels  could  exercise  upon  it  any  very  marked  influence. 

We  should  mention  first  the  results  which  Lichtheim  obtained  by  occluding 
a  large  part  of  the  pulmonaiy  vessels.  It  was  shown  with  dogs  which  received 
artificial  respiration  by  rhythmical  inflation  of  the  lungs,  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  territory  supplied  by  the  pulmonary  arteries  could  be  shut  out 
without  diminishing  in  the  least  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  left  ventricle.  Again, 
the  left  pleural  cavity  of  a  rabbit  breathing  naturally  has  been  opened  without 
interfering  with  the  respiration  on  the  other  aide,  and  the  entire  left  lung  tied 
off  at  the  hilus:  yet  as  a  rule  no  fall  of  blood  pressure  was  observed  in  the  greater 
circulation. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  one-half  (in  curarized  animals  still  less)  of  the  pul- 
monary blood  channel  is  enough  to  supply  the  necessary  quantity  of  blood  to 
the  left  heart.  The  explanation  might  be  sought  in  an  increased  blood  pressure 
in  the  lesser  circulation  and  a  consequent  greater  dilatation  of  the  vessels  which 
remain  open.  But  the  increase  in  pressure  is  so  insignificant  (it  never  amounts 
to  more  than  a  few  millimeters  of  Hg.)  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  could 
produce  such  an  effect.  Again  we  might  imagine  a  vasomotor  influence  upon 
the  pulmonary  vessels;  but  the  facts  which  we  have  at  present  on  this  subject 
scarcely  point  to  any  considerable  direct  control  of  these  vessels  by  the  central 
nervous  system.  Finally,  it  is  possible  that  under  normal  circumstances  the 
lungs  are  never  uniformly  filled  with  blood,  but  that  certain  regions  remain 
relatively  empty,  being  made  accessible  to  the  blood  only  by  unusual  opportuni- 
ties like  that  just  mentioned. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  certainly  follows  from  the  facts  before  us  that  the 
resistance  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  very  small.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed also  by  facts  which  we  possess  concerning  the  velocity  of  the  blood  flow 
in  the  lungs.  Stewart  has  shown,  for  example,  that  a  foreign  fluid  injected 
into  the  jugular  vein  passes  the  lesser  circulation  in  three  to  four  seconds. 
When  the  lungs  are  inflated  by  a  positive  internal  pressure  sufflcient  to  stop 
the  flow  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  the  lungs  are  then  released, 
the  pressure  in  the  greater  circulation  returns  to  its  normal  height  in  three  to 
four  seconds. 

In  view  of  this  low  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  one  hesitates  to  sup- 
pose that  the  changes  in  their  diameter  which  take  place  in  spontaneous  respira- 
tion as  the  direct  result  of  alterations  in  the  lung  tissue  can  play  the  more 
important  part  in  determining  the  variations  of  blood  pressure  in  the  lesser  cir- 
culation. The  changes  in  intrathoracic  pressure  are  much  rather  to  be  assigned 
the  place  of  first  importance.  The  pressure  in  the  right  ventricle  falls  in  inspi- 
ration not  chiefly  because  the  vessels  in  the  lungs  dilate  a  little,  but  because  the 
inspiratory  suction  distends  the  heart,  and  vice  versa. 

The  blood  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  is  very  low  on  account  of  the 
low  resistance  in  the  smaller  pulmonary  vessels.     On  the  average  it  amounts 
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in  the  dog  to  about  20  mm.  Hg.,  in  the  cat  to  about  18  and  in  the  rabbit  to 
about  15  (cf.  page  170). 

As  mentioned  above  (page  208),  the  pressure  in  the  greater  circulation 
in  the  same  individual  may  exhibit  great  variations  from  one  moment  to 
another.  The  pulmonary  circulation  is  entirely  different  in  this  respect,  the 
pressure  variations  there  being  on  the  whole  very  small — scarcely  ever  more 
than  10-15  mm.  under  normal  circumstances. 

It  follows  that  the  work  of  the  left  ventricle  mnst  vary  in  amount  much 
more  than  that  of  the  right,  and  this  is  borne  out  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
left  ventricle  becomes  more  or  less  fatigued,  when  the  right  is  still  entirely 
capable. 

The  lesser  circulation  ia  dependent  upon  the  greater  not  only  because  it 
drawa  its  supply  from  the  rense  cavte,  but  also  because  it  must  deliver  its  blood 
to  the  left  ventricle  and  so  is  affected  by  the  conditions  of  the  blood  flow  from 
that  chamber.  If,  for  example,  the  left  ventricle  ia  unable,  because  of  high 
resistance,  to  discharge  all  the  blood  coming  to  it,  so  that  a  certain  quantity 
accumulates  within  this  chamber,  a  state  of  affairs  will  finally  be  reached  where 
the  flow  from  the  right  heart  is  hindered,  which  in  fact  has  been  experimentally 
demonstrated  (Waller). 

In  general,  however,  this  reverse  effect  of  the  left  heart  on  the  right  is  onlp 
slight,  a  fact  associated  with  the  great  capacity  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  The 
lungs  serve  the  same  purpose  with  respect  to  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  left  heart 
as  does  the  liver  with  respect  to  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  right  (cf.  page  227). 

Horeover,  the  great  capacity  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  has  this  advantage, 
that  in  great  respiratory  distress  where  the  vessels  of  the  greater  circulation  are 
powerfully  contracted,  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  blood  is  exposed  to  the 
alveolar  air  and  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  oxygen  is  therefore  absorbed. 
By  this  means  the  blood  is  relieved  of  li)e  products  of  combustion,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  these  exert  through  their  stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  centers  is 
diminished  to  some  extent. 

B.    RESPIRATORY  VASIATIOHS  OF  BLOOD  PRESSURE 

Just  as  tlie  les-ser  circulation  is  influenced  in  several  respects  by  the  greater, 
it  in  turn  exerts  no  less  an  influence  upon  the  greater.     Consequently  there 


appear  in  the  aorta  variations  of  blood  pressure  which  are  synchronous  with 
the  respiratory  movements  and  are  doubtless  dependent  upon  these  and  upou 
the  variations  in  the  pulmonary  circulation.  The  mechanism  by  which  these 
influences  are  brought  to  bear  are  rather  complicated,  and  we  have  to  take 
into  account  the  following  conditions. 

The  following  circumstances  tend  during  inspiration  to  increase  the  blood 
pretaure  in  the  aorta : 

(1)  The  aspiration  of  the  blood  to  the  right  heart  increases; 
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(2)  The  diastole  of  the  heart  ia  favored; 

(3)  The  flow  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  facilitated  because  of 
their  dilatation ; 

(4)  The  pressure  in  the  abdominal  cavity  increases  because  of  the  descent 
of  the  diaphragm;  and  the  blood  is  forced  in  greater  quantity  to  the  right  heart. 

The  following  circumstances  tend  to  lower  the  aortic  pressure: 

(1)  The  heart  systole  is  rendered  more  difficult  because  of  the  increased  suc- 
tion in  the  thorax; 

(2)  At  the  beginning  of  inspiration,  while  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  still 
dilating,  a  part  of  the  blood  expelled  from  the  right  ventricle  must  remain  in 


Fig.  96. — ReepiniUiry  variations  of  blood  pressure  in  the  rabbit.  To  be  read  from  rigbt  to 
left.  The  upper  line  represents  the  blood  preasure,  tiie  middle  line  the  respiratory  move- 
ments (downward  stroke,  inspiration),  the  lower  lice  the  Ume  record  in  seconds. 

them,  and  by  this  means  the  mass  of  blood  flowing  from  the  left  heart  decreases 

until  the  pulmonarj'  vessels  have  been  filled,  after  which  the  flow  is  increased. 

In  expiration  naturally  these  mechanisms  work  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Among  these  factors  the  alterations  of  blood  flow  to  the  right  heart  is  of 
the  first  importance.  The  respiratory  variations  of  the  aortic  pressure  wit- 
nessed in  a  dog  breathing  quietly  (Fig.  95)  could  be  explained  therefore  in  the 
following  manner.  In  expiration  the  right  heart  has  less  blood  at  its  disposal, 
the  left  heart  receives  less  blood,  and  the  aortic  pressure  falls.  When  inspira- 
tion sets  in,  and  the  flow  to  the  right  heart  becomes  greater,  it  can  drive  a 
greater  quantity  to  the  left  heart,  and  the  aortic  pressure  rises.  But  a  short 
time  must  always  elapse  before  this  increased  supply  to  the  right  heart  can 
be  felt  in  the  left  heart  and  in  the  aorta ;  hence  at  the  beginning  of  inspiration 
the  pressure  is  still  falling.  Likewise  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  following 
expiration  the  right  heart  still  has  at  its  disposal  a  portion  of  the  increased 
supply;  the  rise  in  pressure  in  the  aorta  continues  therefore  for  a  moment 
until  the  diminished  supply  to  the  right  heart  can  lie  felt  on  the  left,  when  the 
aortic  pressure  begins  to  fall. 
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When  the  rate  of  respiration  is  somewhat  more  frequent  (ef.  Fig.  96),  the 
influence  of  expiration  is  felt  for  the  first  during  the  following  inspiration  and 
vice  versa;  the  aortic  pressure  rises  therefore  during  expiration  and  falls  during 
inspiration. 

In  still  more  frequent  and  shallow  breathing  the  variations  of  the  flow  to  the 
right  heart  are  so  slight  that  no  respiratory  variations  of  blood  pressure  appear 
in  the  greater  circulation. 

Besides  these,  certain  nervous  events  exercise  an  unmistakable  influence  on 
the  respirator?  variations  of  blood  pressure  in  the  aorta.  During  expiration  the 
pulse  rate  decreases  in  consequence  of  an  automatic  stimulation  of  the  vagus 
(depressor  effect),  and  the  vascular  tonus  increases  as  the  result  of  an  automatic 
stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  (pressor  effect).  These  factors  make  them- 
selves felt  only  with  a  rhythm  which  is  not  too  rapid,  and  even  then  they  may 
not  be  able  to  alter  the  course  of  variations  in  the  aortic  pressure  produced  by 
the  mechanical  factors  already  discussed. 

Still  other  more  or  less  regular  variations  of  pressure  (Traube-Hering  waves) 
occur  in  the  aortic  system,  which  may  run  parallel  with  certain  periodic  varia- 
tions in  the  frequency  and  depth  of  respiration  extending  over  several  respira- 
tory cycles  (Cheyne- Stokes  breathing.  Chapter  IX)  or  may  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  them.  But  further  discussion  of  their  nature  would  lead  us  too 
far  at  this  time. 

Artificial  respiration  gives  in  all  respects  just  the  reverse  effects  of  natural 
respiration.  Thus  with  inflation  of  the  lungs  the  blood  flow  to  the  right  heart 
is  rendered  more  dilflcult  on  account  of  the  positive  intrapulmonary  pressure, 
and  the  resulting  compression  of  pulmonary  vessels.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
aortic  pressure  rises  at  the  beginning  of  inflation,  and  falls  again  in  the  further 
course  of  the  same  phase. 

The  cause  of  these  artificial  pressure  variations  must  be  mainly  the  allera- 
tions  in  diameter  of  the  pulmonary  vestelt.  At  the  beginning  of  inflation  the 
blood  pressure  rises  because  of  the  compression  produced  and  the  consequent 
emptying  of  the  blood  toward  the  heart.  The  subsequent  fall  is  the  result  of 
the  increased  resistance  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  At  the  beginning  of  the  arti- 
ficial collapse  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  remains  behind  in  the  dilated  vessels 
and  the  pressure  sinks  still  farther  until  the  influence  of  diminished  resistance 
in  the  pulmonary  vessels  makes  itself  felt  and  the  left  heart  is  more  abundantly 
supplied. 

§9.    VASOCONSTRICTOR   NERVES 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  blood  vessels  is  under  the  influence  of  two  kinds 
of  nen'e  fibers,  namely,  those  through  whose  e.xcitation  the  muscle  fibers  are 
caused  to  contract  (vasoconstrictor  nerves),  and  those  through  whose  exeita- 
lion  the  muscle  fibers  are  caused  to  relax  {vasodilator  nerves).  The  former 
were  discovered  by  Claude  Bernard  and  Brown -Sequard  (1851,  1852),  the 
latter  by  Schiff  (185S)  and  Claude  Bernard  (1858).  The  importance  of 
the  vasomotor  nerves  for  the  circulation  was  first  clearly  established  by  Lud- 
wig  (1864). 

If  the  cervical  sympathetic  be  cut,  one  observes  among  other  things  that 
the  vessels  of  the  ear  dilate  so  that  small  arteries  and  veins  which  were  for- 
merly invisible  now  stand  out  clearly.  If  the  edge  of  the  ear  be  snipped  off, 
blood  flows  more  freely  from  the  wound  than  before  section  of  the  nerve. 
The  temperature  of  the  ear  is  higher  than  that  of  the  other  side.    Blood  flows 
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more  rapidly  through  the  organ  and  does  not  have  time  to  andergo  the  changes 
which  it  otherwise  would  in  the  capillaries;  the  color  of  the  venous  blood  ia 
therefore  lighter,  and  its  properties  are  aimilar  to  those  of  arterial  blood. 

If  now  the  end  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  toward  Ike  head  be  stimulated, 
the  arteries  are  constricted — with  powerful  stimulation,  so  much  so  that  their 
lumen  disappears;  the  venous  blood  flows  slowly  and  has  a  dark  color;  the 
blood  flows  but  feebly  from  a  fresh  cut,  and  the  temperature  of  the  ear  falls. 

Since  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  causes  a  vasodilation  of  the  ear, 
and  its  stimulation  constricts  the  blood  vessels  in  the  same  ear,  it  follows  that 
this  nerve  must  contain  fibers  which  preside  over  contraction  of  the  muscular 
coat  in  these  vessels — i.  e.,  which  are  vasoconstrictor  fibers  for  the  car.  It  fol- 
lows moreover  that  these  nerves  must  be  under  tonic — i.  e.,  continuous — stimu- 
lation from  the  central  nervous  system. 

Now  we  have  nerves  running  to  alt,  or  at  least  to  most,  of  the  arterial 
regions  of  the  body,  which  have  the  same  properties  as  those  just  described. 
The  vascular  tonus  maintained  by  their  constant  stimulation  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  For  should  all  the  vessels  for  any  reason  be  completely  relaxed, 
there  would  collect  in  them,  especially  in  the  veins,  so  great  a  quantity  of 
blood  that  the  volume  flowing  back  to  the  heart  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  necessary  supply;  the  blood  pressure  would  fall  to  a  low  level 
and,  although  the  heart  might  continue  to  act  for  a  time,  it  would  be  unable 
to  accomplish  anything.  All  of  which  means  that  the  total  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  body  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  blood  vessels  to  the  proper  eitent,  only  when 
they  are  partially  constricted. 

The  vasoconstrictors  are  given  off  from  the  central  nervous  system  in  the 
anterior  nerve  roots,  and  are  distributed  to  the  sympathetic  paths  throughout 
the  whole  body.  The  following  results  have  been  obtained  so  far  with  regard 
to  their  course: 

Host  of  the  vasoconstrictor  nerves  pass  out  from  the  thoracic  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  nerves  running  to  the  bead  arise  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  tho- 
racic nerves,  pass  over  into  the  cervical  sympathetic  and  are  distributed  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  head.  This  is  attested  by  the  feet  that  stimulation  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic  causes  vaaoconstriction  in  all  the  organs  of  the  head.  With 
regard  to  the  brain,  however,  results  are  less  positive.  While  some  authors  assert 
that  they  have  found  vasoconstrictor  nerves  for  the  brain  in  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic, others  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  althoug'h  nerve  fibers  have  been 
demonstrated  anatomically  for  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain,  in  general  the  blood 
supply  to  this  organ  is  not  regulated  by  means  of  vasomotor  nerves,  but  by 
alterations  in  the  supply  to  other  organs  of  the  body. 

With  respect  to  the  further  course  of  these  nerves  to  the  head,  our  informa- 
tion is  very  incomplete.  According  to  some  they  pass  over  into  the  sympathetic 
plexuses  surrounding  the  blood  vessels,  according  to  others  they  unite  with  the 
cranial  nerves.  The  latter  has  been  demonstrated  for  the  tongue  at  least,  since 
its  vasoconstrictor  nerves  run  for  the  most  part  in  the  hypoglossal. 

The  vasoconstrictor  nerves  of  the  anterior  extremities  pass  out  from  the 
spinal  cord  in  the  third  to  the  tenth  thoracic  nerves,  those  of  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities in  the  eleventh  thoracic  to  the  third  lumbar  nerves.  It  is  stated  also 
that  the  vasoconstrictor  nerves  of  the  toes  are  contained  in  the  sixth  lumbar  to 
the  first  sacral  nerves. 
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The  tail  gets  its  vasoconstrictor  nerves  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  lumbar 
nerves;  and  the  dorsal  side  of  the  trunk  from  the  posterior  branches  of  the  spinal 
nerves  corresponding  to  the  different  segments  of  the  back. 

The  nerves  pass  from  their  origin  through  the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic 
and  from  there  for  the  most  part  to  the  different  organs  of  the  body  by  way 
of  the  chief  nerve  trunks.  ' 

The  vasoconstrictor  nerves  of  the  abdomiital  viscera  leave  the  spinal  cord 
b;  the  third  thoracic  to  the  firat  or  third  lumbar  nerves,  run  for  the  most  part 
in  the  splanchnics,  and  are  distributed  by  them  to  the  different  oi^ans  of  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  nerves  of  the  large  intestine  pass  out  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  the  seventh  thoracic  to  the  second  lumbar  nerves;  those  of  the  liver  in  the 
sixth  thoracic  to  the  second  lumbar;  those  of  the  pancreas  in  the  fifth  thoracic 
to  the  first  lumbar  nerve. 

The  vasoconstrictor  nerves  of  the  organs  of  generation  pass  out  in  the  last 
lumbar  and  in  the  first  sacral  nerves,  and  proceed  to  their  end  arboriEations 
through  the  hypogastric  plexus. 

The  lungs  also  possess  vasoconstrictor  nerves;  according  to  the  majority  of 
authors,  they  leave  the  spinal  cord  in  the  second  to  the  fifth  thoracic  nerves,  and 
proceed  by  way  of  the  sympathetic  paths  to  the  lungs.  Recently  the  presence 
of  vasomotor  nerves  in  the  lungs  has  been  absolutely  denied. 

Vasoconstrictor  nerves  appear  to  traverse  other  paths  also.  Thus  we  find 
in  the  second  and  third  nerves  of  the  cervical  plexus  vasoconstrictor  fibers  for 
the  tip  and  lateral  parts  of  the  ear,  which  reach  their  destination  by  way  of  the 
auricularis  cervicalis  nerve.  It  is  further  asserted  that  the  vagus  conveys  vaso- 
constrictor nerves  to  the  heart,  to  the  stontach,  to  the  intestine  (not  confirmed 
by  all  authors)  and  to  the  kidneys,  and  also  that  in  it  are  contained  vasocon- 
strictor fibers  for  the  lungs.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible  that  these  fibers  might 
arise  from  the  sympathetic  (since  it  is  definitely  asserted  that  the  vasoconstrictor 
nerves  in  the  auricularis  cervicalis  arise  in  the  thoracic  sympathetic  and  run 
through  the  stellate  ganglion),  and  it  is  also  conceivable  that  they  actually 
belong  to  the  branches  of  the  vagus. 

Because  of  the  great  vascular  territory  committed  to  their  control  the 
splanchnics  play  the  most  important  part  of  all  vasomotor  ner^'es.  For  this 
reason  the  blood  pressure  falls  after  bilateral  section  of  these  nerves,  and 
shows  a  very  great  rise  on  stimulation  of  them. 

Constricting  nerve  fibers  have  been  demonstrated  also  for  the  veins.  If  the 
aorta  be  tied  off  immediately  below  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian,  and  the 
blood  supply  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  be  thereby  cut  off,  stimulation  of 
the  splanchnics  drives  through  the  inferior  vena  cava  into  the  right  heart  a 
guantity  of  blood  which  runs  up  to  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
in  the  animal.  According  to  Mall,  this  is  caused  by  contraction  of  the  portal 
system. 

Constrictor  effects  of  nerve  stimulation  in  other  veins  are  mentioned  by  dif- 
ferent authors;  but  R.  F.  Fuchs  has  published  experiments  in  which  he  obtained 
no  active  constriction  of  the  veins  either  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  veins  them- 
selves or  by  electrical  stimulation  of  nerves,  wherefore  he  denies  entirely  the 
presence  of  vasomotor  nervea  for  the  veins. 

Finally,  the  musculature  of  the  vessels  contracts  under  high  internal  pres- 
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snre  and  lelaxee  in  consequence  of  a  fall  in  pressure.  According  to  Bayliss 
these  changes  are  entirely  independent  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  can 
be  demonstrated  under  natural  conditions  as  well  as  in  exsected  arteries. 


§  10.    VASODILATOR  RERVES 

If  the  lingual  nerve  be  stimulated,  and  attention  be  directed  to  the  sub- 
maxillar; gland,  the  vessels  of  the  gland  may  be  seen  to  dilate.  The  veins 
of  the  gland  swell  up,  the  blood  flowing  in  them  takes  on  a  brighter  color,  and 
sometimes  actual  pulsations  appear  in  them.  Prom  this  it  follows  that  this 
nerve  contains  fibers,  the  stimulation  of  which  cause  the  vessels  of  the  gland 
to  dilate.    Such  nerves  are  described  as  vasodilator  nerres. 

Where  these  nerves  occur  unmixed  with  vasoconstrictor  nerves,  one  meets 
with  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  them.  Where  they  are  mixed  with  such 
nerves  for  the  same  organ,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a  Kpccial  order  of  experi- 
mentation, because  the  vasoconstrictor  effect  of  stimulation  often,  if  not  always, 
predominates.  A  strong  vasodilation  appears  as  an  after-effect  of  the  simul- 
taneous stimulation  of  both  kinds  of  nerves.  The  two  are,  therefore,  not 
strictly  antagonistic,  but  must  affect  the  vessels  at  different  points,  just  as  the 
two  kinds  of  cardiac  nerves  have  different  points  of  application  in  the  heart 
(V.  Frey;  cf.  page  193). 

On  the  other  hand,  weak  stimulation  of  the  constrictor  nerves  is  overcome 
by  stronger  stimulation  of  the  dilators.  This  appears,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  the  submaxillary  gland  with  the  cervical  sympathetic  intact.  Although  the 
vessels  of  the  submaxillary  gland  are  under  the  influence  of  the  constrictor 
fibers  contained  in  this  nerve,  stimulation  of  the  ling\ial  produces  vasodilation. 

If  a  nerve  trunk  be  cut  in  two  transversely,  and  the  animal  be  allowed  to 
live,  degeneration  of  the  peripheral  stump  appears  in  a  short  time.  If  the 
degenerating  nerve  be  stimulated  some  four  days  after  the  section,  vasodilation 
is  obtained  (Goltz),  whereas  stimulation  of  the  fresh  nerve  causes  vasocon- 
striction. Thi.s  means  that  the  dilator  nerves  retain  their  irritability  some- 
what longer  than  the  constrictor  nerves  after  connection  with  the  central 
nervous  system  has  been  destroyed. 

By  appropriate  variation  of  the  stimulus  the  presence  of  dilator  fibers  can 
be  demonstrated  also  in  freshly  cut  nerves.  Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
latter  are  more  irritable  than  the  constrictor  nerves  if  the  stimulus  is  weak 
or  is  applied  rhythmically  at  a  slow  rate  (Ostroumoff.  Bowditch). 

Finally,  it  has  been  found  that  even  if  the  two  kinds  of  nerve  fibers  run  in 
the  same  peripheral  nerve  trunk,  they  make  their  exit  by  way  of  different 
roots  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  can  be  separated  one  from  the  other  by  this 
means  (Dastre  and  Morat).  _ 

Other  characteristics  of  the  dilator  nerves  are  the  following:  (1)  the  latent 
period  for  their  stimulation  appears  to  be  somewhat  longer  than  that  of  the 
constrictor  nerves;  (2)  whereas  the  maximum  effect  of  the  constrictors  is  quickly 
reached,  that  of  the  dilators  takes  more  time:  (■^)  the  after-rifect  is  longer. 

The  Course  of  the  Vasodilator  Nerves. — We  have  already  become  acquainted 
with  the  vasodilator  nerves  which  traverse  the  lingual  nerve  to  the  submaxilUirji 
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gland.  They  come  from  ihe  facial  and  pasa  by  way  of  the  chorda  tympani  to 
the  lingual.  In  the  aame  path  are  found  also  the  dilator  nerves  for  the  anterior 
two-thirds  or  three-fourtha  of  the  tongue.  The  dilator  fibers  for  the  posterior 
part  of  the  tongue,  for  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  the  tonsils  run  in 
the  trunk  of  the  gloasopkaryngeat. 

The  vasodilator  fibers  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  the  cheeks,  the 
hard  palate  and  the  external  nares,  as  well  as  of  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  skin  of  ihe  face  comes  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  thoracic  nerves,  traverse 
the  cervical  sympathetic  and  unite  for  the  moat  part  with  the  trigeminal,  which 
itaelf  also  contains  fibers  of  this  kind  for  the  face  and  for  the  eye  (Dastre  and 
Morat). 

The  ear  gets  its  dilator  fibers  from  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic 
nerves. 

The  dilator  nerves  of  the  anterior  extremities  leave  the  spinal  cord  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  thoracic :  those  of  the  posterior  extremities  probably  in  the 
second  to  the  fourth  lumbar  nerves.  Here  we  meet  with  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  the  latter  nerves  pass  out  exclusively  in  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
lumbar  nerves  (Strieker,  Bayliss;  cf.  Chapter  XXII).  The  presence  of  vaso- 
dilator nerves  in  the  posterior  roots  of  the  brachial  plexus  has  been  asserted 
also.  We  have  the  following  facts  with  regard  to  the  dilator  nerves  of  the 
abdominal  organs:  Vasodilator  fibers  in  abundance  are  found  in  the  second  to 
twelfth  thoracic  as  well  as  in  the  first  and  second  lumbar  nerves  of  the  dog:  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  thoracic  contain  a  number  of  these  in  their  dorsal  roots; 
the  splanchnics  and  the  upper  thoracic  nerves  contain  the  vasodilator  fibers 
for  the  organs  of  the  abdomen. 

The  vagus  is  said  to  convey  vasodilator  nerves  for  the  coronary  arteries  of 
the  heart.  Most  of  the  dilator  nerves  for  the  coronary  vessels  however  traverse 
the  sympathetic  pathways.  They  probably  pass  out  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
reach  the  heart  by  way  of  the  stellate  ganglion  (of-  Fig.  67,  page  191). 

According  to  some  authors  the  lungs  receive  dilator  fibers  from  the  cervical 
sympathetic  as  well  as  from  the  vagus. 

The  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  are  provided  with  dilator 
nerves  from  the  superior  laiTngeal. 

Vasodilator  nerves  which  play  an  essential  role  in  the  erection  of  the  penis 
pass  to  that  organ  by  way  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  first  to  the  third  sacral 
nerves,  and  the  hypogastric  plexus. 


§  11.    VASOMOTOR  R£FLEX£S 

Like  the  cardiac  nerves,  the  vasomotor  nerves  are  stimulated  reflexly,  and 
the  blood  supply  to  the  various  organs  as  well  as  the  arterial  blood  pressure 
is  variously  influenced. 

We  have  different  observations  tending  to  show  that  vasomotor  reflexes  can 
be  discharged  hy  the  vessels  themselves,  so  that  the  vessels  may  be  said  to 
participate  in  the  reflex  regulation  of  their  own  functions.  We  know  also 
that  these  reflexes  are  set  up  by  all  other  possible  kinds  of  afferent  nerves. 

The  reflex  takes  effect  primarily  in  the  same  vascular  region  whence  came 
the  afferent  impulse.  Possibly  the  congestion  which  has  long  been  known  to 
take  place  on  rubbing  or  wanning  the  skin  belongs  to  this  class  of  reflexes, 
also  the  congestion  which  is  seen  in  the  intestine  when  the  abdominal  cavity 
is  opened. 
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Generally  epeakicg  the  result  of  these  localized  reflexes  is  a  vasodilatioD, 
but  under  certain  circumstances  vaaoconstriction  may  be  the  result.  The 
reflex  may  spread  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  body  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  not  infrequently  parts  far  removed  from  the  region  innervated  by  the 
afferent  nerve  show  a  reflex  comtriction  or  dilation  of  their  vessels.  Thus 
the  vast  region  innervated  by  the  splanchnics  ie  very  easily  constricted  by 
stimulation  of  all  possible  kinds  of  sensory  nerves.  It  may  also  be  dilated 
as  the  result  of  a  sensory  excitation.  The  vessels  of  the  skeletal  muscles  as  a 
rule  appear  to  be  dilated  by  sensory  impulses.  The  dilation  appears  flrst  in 
the  muscles  which  stand  in  close  functional  relationship  with  the  nerves  stimu- 
lated ;  but  it  may  be  called  out  also  by  excitation  of  distant  afferent  nerves. 

If  these  reflex  effects  are  not  confined  within  too  small  a  vascular  field, 
they  influence  the  general  blood  pressure. 

Since  in  almost  every  afferent  stimulation,  vessels  somewhere  are  con- 
stricted and  others  dilated,  it  is  evident  that  changes  of  pressure  may  take 
place  in  both  the  po,  itive  and  the  negative  direction. 

As  a  rule,  afferent  excitation  produces  a  reflex  rise  of  pressure  (Fig.  97). 
Under  certain  circumstances  a  fall  is  obtained  instead,  for  e.xample:  when 


Tia.  97.— Reflex  rise  at  blood  preasure  in  the  rabbit  (to  be  i«ad  from  right  to  left).      At  a  the 


the  afferent  nerve  stimulated  is  subjected  to  the  cold;  when  after  having  been 
sectioned  it  is  allowed  to  regenerate  to  a  certain  stage;  if  the  stimulus  is 
weak. 

At  present  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  these  different  reflexes  are 
caused  by  two  kinds  of  efferent  nerves  or  by  the  difference  in  behavior  of  the 
vasomotor  center  to  stimuli  of  different  strength.  There  are  nerves  however 
which,  so  far  as  our  present  information  goes,  mediate  only  a  fall  of  pressure, 
whatever  the  strength  of  stimulus.     Such  a  nerve  is  the  depressor,  already 
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mentioned  at  page  1!>3.    The  afferent  nerves  from  the  muecleB  have  the  same 
influence  on  the  blood  pressure  (Fig.  98). 

The  reflex  fall  of  pressure  on  stimulation  of  the  depressor  appears  ivilh  both 
vagi  cut;  hence,  it  b  independent  of  changes  in  the  heart  frequency  and  is 
caused  eseentiallj  by  a  vasodilation.  This  involves  primarily  the  region  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  innervated  by  the  splanchnics,  although  oiher  parts  of  the  bodu 
may  take  part  in  it. 

The  reflex  rise  of  pressure  is  produced  pritnarily  by  a  contraction  of  the 
vascular  region  innervated  by  the  splanchnics,  even  though  other  regions  also 


Fio.  08. — Reflex  fall  of  blood  preamire  in  the  nbbit  produoed  by  Btimulation  of  an  alTerent 
muaculkr  oerve  (to  be  read  [torn  right  to  left).  Tta  period  of  atimulatioo  U  indiosted  by 
the  vertical  linea.  |  |  —  ten  woooda. 

may  be  concerned.  Not  all  the  vascular  regions  of  the  body  are  constricted,  at 
least  not  to  the  same  extent,  when  the  pressure  rises;  for  vasodilatation  has  often 
been  observed  in  different  organs,  especially  in  the  muscles. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  in  many  cases  whether  a  given  dilator  e£Fect  is  active 
or  passive.  It  may  be  that  vith  an  increase  of  pressure  produced  by  an  extensive 
contraction  of  the  splanchnic  region,  various  other  regions  dilate  only  because 
of  the  high  pressure.  Or  it  may  he  that  dilatation  is  actively  produced,  either 
by  a  decline  in  the  tonus  of  the  constrictor  nerves  or  by  stimulation  of 'the 
dilator  nerves. 

A  fall  in  pressure  obtained  reflexly  is  caused  by  a  reduction  of  tonus  in  some 
of  the  great  vascular  regions.  But  as  in  the  case  of  a  rise  of  pressure,  the  reduc- 
tion may  be  due  either  to  stimulation  of  dilator  nerves,  or  to  diminished  activity 
of  the  constrictors.  After  excluding  all  the  vasocoratrictor  nerves  of  the  hind 
limb.  Bayliss  succeeded  in  demonstrating  vasodilatation  in  the  same  region  by 
stimulation  of  the  vagus.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  dilatation  took  place 
through  the  activity  of  the  vasodilator  nerves. 

g  12.    THE  VASOMOTOR  CENTERS 
We  have  no  positive  data  as  yet  for  the  location  of  centers  for  ike  vato- 
dilator  nerves.    These  nerves  have  been  followed  far  into  the  central  nervous 
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system,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  their  chief  center,  like  the  centers  of  the 
other  vegetative  functions,  lies  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  chief  center  for  the  vasoconstrictor  nerves  in  positively  known  to  lie 
in  the  medulla.  In  the  rabbit  it  occupies  on  each  side  a  small  prismatic 
space ;  in  man  in  a  cross  section  taken  at  the  level  at  which  the  facial  nerve 
passes  off,  it  appears  as  one  or  more  aggregations  of  pray  matter  on  the 
median  side  of  the  facial  tract.  From  this  center  the  vasoconstrictor  nerves 
descend  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  in  direct  paths  along  the  cord  and  pass 
out  in  the  nerve  roots  already  mentioned  (page  232).  As  we  have  seen,  the 
center  is  under  tonic  stimulation.  If  by  transecting  the  cord,  its  influence 
be  cut  off,  the  vascular  tonus  falls  and  as  a  consequence  the  blood  pressure 
becomes  considerably  less. 

But  the  vascular  tonus  is  not  entirely  obliterated  by  this  operation.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  shown  that  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
spinal  cord,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  cervical  region,  and  the  lowest 
part  of  the  lumbar,  there  are  centers  for  the  vasoconstrictor  nerves  which  can 
be  stimulated  both  reflexly  and  by  asphyxiation.  These  centers  appear  to  he 
less  excitable  than  the  vasomotor  center  in  the  medulla  (although  this  is 
denied).  They  do  not  react  so  promptly  as  that  center;  bot  their  activity 
lasts  longer;  and  in  virtue  of  their  greater  endurance  they  appear  to  be  of 
no  less  importance  for  the  maintenance  of  vascular  tonus. 

Experiment  has  shown  also  that  after  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the 
spinal  cord,  the  tonus  of  the  vessel  may  be  gradually  restored.  The  vessels 
which  receive  their  constrictor  nerves  from  the  destroyed  part  of  the  spinal 
cord  are  at  first  entirely  paralyzed,  and  they  are  dilated  to  their  maximal 
extent.  But  gradually  their  tonus  returns;  they  react  to  local  application  of 
cold  and  heat  much  the  same  as  in  the  normal  condition,  but  are  not  influ- 
enced by  distant  parts  of  the  body  (Goltz  and  Ewald).  Either  the  vascular 
wall  itself  must  have  the  property  of  contracting  in  a  tonic  manner,  when  it 
is  entirely  isolated  from  the  central  nervous  system,  or  this  tonic  contraction 
is  caused  by  ganglion  cells  strewn  along  the  peripheral  course  of  the  vasomotor 
nerves,  which  then  serve  as  vasomotor  centers  of  a  third  order.  A  definite 
decision  between  these  two  alternatives  is  not  possible,  and  the  inherent  prob- 
ability of  the  one  or  the  other  naturally  shapes  itself  according  to  one's 
inclination  to  ascribe  greater  or  less  importance  to  the  peripheral  ganglia. 

The  fact  remains  however  that  vessels  entirely  isolated  from  the  central  ner- 
vous system  can  recover  their  tonus.  And  the  action  of  the  vasodilator  nervea 
favors  the  idea  that  vascular  tonus  is,  at  least  in  part,  of  peripheral  origin.  We 
know  of  uo  muscles  whose  contraction  could  cause  the  vessels  to  dilate.  Dilata- 
tion must  be  caused  therefore  by  diminishing  the  activity  of  the  circular  muscle 
fibers — i.e.,  vasodilator  nervea  must  be  a  kind  of  inhibitory  nerves.  They  can 
even  exorcise  their  characteristic  influence  upon  the  vessels  when  all  the  vaso- 
constrictor nerves  to  the  same  part  of  the  body  have  been  cut.  In  other  words, 
a  certain  tonus  of  the  vessels  remains  after  section  of  the  constrictor  nerves, 
which  however  is  entirely  obliterated  by  stimulation  of  the  vasodilator  nerves. 

We  can  form  the  following  conception,  therefore,  of  the  innervation  of  the 
blood  vessels.  The  musculature  of  the  vessels  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
central  nervous  system  and  of  peripheral  structures.    In  the  former  is  found 
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the  vasomotor  center  located  in  the  medulla,  which  constitutes  the  chief  center 
of  the  vasoconstrictor  nerves.  The  centers  distributed  in  the  spinal  cord 
represent  centers  of  the  second  order,  and  the  peripheral  ganglia  or  the  muscu- 
lature of  the  vessels,  as  the  case  may  be,  represent  centers  of  the  third  order. 
The  last  named  can  exert  a  powerful  influence  even  when  they  are  isolated 
from  the  others.  As  a  rule,  the  musculature  of  the  vessels  is  in  a  state  of 
tonic  contraction  because  of  impulses  passing  out  over  this  chainlike  series 
of  centers.  The  contraction  is  more  or  less  weakened  by  stimulation  of  the 
vasodilator  nerves,  since  they  exert  an  inhibitory  influence  on  the  peripheral 
mechanism. 

The  parts  of  the  brain  above  the  medulla,  especially  the  motor  zone  of  the 
cerebrum,  influence  the  blood  vessels.  With  reRard  to  this  influence,  I  believe 
with  Fr.  Franck  that  it  is  to  be  conceived  in  thr  aatne  way  as  that  produced  by 
the  same  parts  upon  the  cardiac  nerves — i.  c,  that  the  vasomotor  center  of  the 
medulla  is  set  in  action  by  these  parts  of  the  brain  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
it  is  stimulated  by  the  other  parts  of  the  body  through  their  afferent  nerves. 
And  just  as  we  have  seen  that  in  muscular  activity  the  acceleration  of  the  heart 
is  conditioned  by  this  influence  of  the  cerebrum  upon  the  medulla,  we  may  infer 
from  the  facts  which  we  already  have  that  the  change  in  vascular  tonus  taking 
place  in  muscular  work  are  produced  by  a  similar  influence. 

g  13.     GENERAL   COlfSTOERATIONS    ON    THE  DISTSIBUTIon   OF 
BLOOD  Iff  THE  BODY 

The  distribution  of  blood  in  the  body  depends  partly  upon  mechanical 
conditions,  but  chiefly  upon  the  vasomotor  nerves. 

A.    MECHAKCAL  IHFLUEIICES 

To  these  belong  first  the  caliber  of  the  afferent  arteries;  the  greater  the 
caliber,  the  greater,  other  things  being  equal,  must  be  the  supply  of  blood  to 
the  part.  Moreover  the  attitude  of  ike  body  plays  a  prominent  part  especially 
in  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins.  In  the  upright  position,  for  example,  the  veins 
of  the  lower  extremities  are  dilated  because  of  tfie  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the 
blood  column,  and  they  contain  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  In  changing  to  the 
horizontal  position  the  rich  supply  of  blood  to  the  lower  extremities  decreases. 
The  quantity  which  is  shifted  in  this  way  amounts  in  a  grown  man  to  about 
100  g.  (Moaso). 

The  influence  of  the  respiratory  movements  on  the  circulation  has  already 
be«i  discussed.  With  a  positive  pressure  iu  the  thoracic  cavity,  for  example,  in 
severe  muscular  effort,  when  the  lungs  are  inflated  and  the  ^ottis  is  closed,  the 
return  flow  of  blood  to  the  heart  is  hindered  and  the  quantity  in  the  extremities 
increases. 

If  with  the  body  in  a  vertical  position,  the  head  being  upward,  the  splanch- 
nics  be  cut  so  as  to  paralyze  the  great  vascular  r^ion  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  the  respiration  be  then  interrupted,  the  circulation  stops  at  once.  The 
dilated  vessels  of  the  abdomen  contain  so  much  blood  that  the  heart  no  longer 
receives  a  suflicient  supply.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  cireulation  can  be 
restored  to  some  extent  by  respiratory  movements,  the  blood  being  dravm  by  the 
aspiration  of  the  thorax  from  the  venie  cava^  to  the  heart  (Hill  and  Barnard). 
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An  increase  or  decrease  of  turgor  in  a  certain  part  incident  to  different 
positions  of  the  bod^  must  eridcntly  produce  in  other  parts  changes  of  an  oppo- 
site character.  The  volume  of  one  arm  is  greater  when  the  otlier  is  held  pas- 
sively above  the  head;  the  volume  of  the  hand  increases  when  both  femoral 
arteriea  are  compressed,  etc.  Reflex  activity  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  often  cornea 
in  here  to  influence  the  result. 

B.  THE  nVFLDEUCE  OF  VASOMOTOR  SERVES 

In  general  one  may  say  that  under  normal  ciraimslances  every  part  of 
the  body  receives  exactly  as  much  blood  as  it  has  need  of,  and  that  by  dilata- 
tion of  vessels  a  particular  part  receives  more  blood  the  more  active  it  is. 
At  the  same  time  blood  vessels  in  other  parts  of  the  body  are  constricted,  and 
in  this  way  the  normal  blood  pressure  necessary  for  life  is  maintained  by  an 
incessant  reciprocity  between  the  different  vascular  regions. 

In  the  state  of  bodily  rest  the  organs  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  contain  a 
relatively  large  part,  as  a  rule  more  than  half,  of  the  total  quantity  of  blood 
iu  the  body.  The  content  of  blood  in  these  organs  amounts  to  about  twenty 
per  cent  of  their  weight,  while  the  blood  content  of  the  skin,  skeleton,  muscles 
and  the  nervous  substances  amounts  to  only  two  to  three  per  cent  of  their 
weight  (Ranke  et  al.).  The  hlood  stored  up  in  the  internal  organs  is  always 
at  the  disposal  of  any  organ  which  has  need  of  a  larger  supply. 

Thus  in  muscular  work  the  vessels  of  the  muscles  and  skin  are  dilated,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  vessels  innervated  by  the  splanchnic  nerve  are  constricted 
to  a  greater  extent.  Consequently  the  blood  pressure  as  a  rule,  if  not  always, 
increases. 

By  the  use  of  apparatus  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
velocity  of  the  blood,  the  quantity  flowing  through  some  of  the  organs  in  a  given 
time  has  been  measured  directly  (cf.  also  page  211).  In  the  dog  Tschuewsky 
found  the  quantity  per  minute  and  per  100  g.  of  oi^an  to  be  3.4  c.c.  for  the  hind 
limbs  with  the  nerves  intact,  and  9,9  c.c,  after  section  of  the  nerves.  The  head 
received  16.6  c.c,  muscles  with  uncut  nerves  13  c.c,  the  thyroid  gland  590,9 
c.c.  (I),  all  per  minute  and  per  100  g.  of  oi^un. 

In  the  researches  of  Chauveau  and  Kaufmann  the  quantity  of  blood  flowing 
through  the  levator  superiorua  proprius  muscle  of  the  horse  was:  in  rest,  on  the 
average,  17.5  c.c.  per  100  g.;  in  activity,  it  rose  to  85  c.c  According  to  Bohr  and 
Henriquea,  the  dog's  heart  receives  on  the  average  30  c.c.  per  minute  per  100  g. 

In  view  of  its  function  of  removing  from  the  body  the  nitrogenous  products 
of  metabolism,  the  kidney  receives  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  blood,  especially 
if  great  demands  are  made  upon  it  by  transfusion  of  a  diuretic  agent  (cf.  Chap- 
ter XIII).  There  then  flows  through  the  kidney  (dog)  per  minute  a  quantity 
of  blood  which  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  forty  per  cent  of  its  own  weight 
(average  ninety-six  per  cent),  Tn  the  same  animal  the  quantity  of  blood  expelled 
from  the  left  heart  per  minute  may  be  estimated  at  about  ten  per  cent  of  the 
body  weight  Hence,  in  strong  diuresis  the  blood  supply  to  the  kidney  would  be 
relatively  fourteen  times  as  great  as  to  all  the  organs  taken  together. 

Furthermore  the  distribution  of  blood  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
exhibits  incessant  fluctuations  produced  by  the  vasomotor  nerves,  which  are 
connected  either  with  the  activity  of  the  oi^ans,  or  with  the  heat  regulation  of 
the  body;  for  the  heat  regulation  is  controlled  in  the  main  by  vasomotor  nerves 
(cf.  Chapter  XIV). 
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Tbe  blood  flow  io  the  brain  calls  for  a  special  diacuaaion.  In  the  child 
while  the  skull  is  not  ;et  completely  ossified,  the  great  fontanel  exhibits  pulsa- 
tions which  are  undoubtedly  caused  by  tbe  heart  beats  and  by  the  respiratory 
morements,  and  which  show  moreover  that  tbe  blood  supply  to  the  brain  may 
vary  under  different  circurostaDces. 

How  far  this  is  true  in  the  malurt,  uninjured  akull  has  been  much  debated. 
Were  the  skull  cavity  rigidly  closed  on  all  sides,  and  were  the  brain  substance 
nearly  incompressible,  the  same  quantity  of  blood  should  be  present  in  the  brain 
at  all  times.  But  this  would  not  be  true,  if  water  or  other  material  were  secreted 
from  the  blood  vessels  or  otherwise  extravasated ;  for  then  the  quantity  of  blood 
equivalent  to  tbe  volume  of  material  poured  out  of  the  vessels  vould  be  dis- 
placed. Otherwise  blood  flowing  away  by  the  veins  would  always  make  room  for 
the  blood  flowing  in  by  the  arteries. 

But  it  has  been  shown  that  this  conclusion  is  not  strictly  correct,  and  that 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  hrain  can  in  fact  increase  and  decrease.  The  skull 
cavity  is  not  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  solid  bony  walls.  It  communicates  with 
tbe  spinal  canal,  between  tbe  inner  surface  of  which  and  the  outer  surface  of 
the  dural  sac  are  numerous  venous  plexuses  connected  with  the  veins  of  the 
general  system.  The  foramina  intervertebralia  are  filled  with  a  vacuolated  tissue, 
which  can  be  pressed  outward.  The  subdural  space  communicates  with  tbe  deep 
lymph  vessels  and  glands  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  with  the  lymph  tracts  of  the 
peripheral  nerves. 

The  subarachnoid  spaces  are  likewise  in  connection  with  the  lymph  tracts 
of  the  peripheral  nerves.  Tbe  cerebrospinal  canal  therefore  must  be  regarded  as 
a  rigid-walled  cavity  with  an  elastic  door. 

Now  it  has  been  found  both  by  experiments  on  animals,  and  by  physical 
(Grashey)  and  mathematicnl  (Lewy)  calculations,  that  the  regulation  of  the 
blood  flow  to  the  brain  takes  place  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  other 
organs — i.  e.,  dilatation  of  the  arteries  produces  an  increase  in  the  flow,  con- 
striction a  diminution.  Any  stasis  of  venous  blood  causes  an  arterial  anaemia, 
just  as  does  a  severe  compression,  as  for  example  by  a  foreign  body  forced  into 
tbe  skull  cavity.  So  long,  therefore,  as  it  is  a  question  only  of  the  alterations 
in  arterial  volume,  which  correspond  to  the  physiological  needs,  tbe  circum- 
stance that  the  brain  is  inclosed  by  a  solid,  unyielding  capsule  is  of  no  essential 
importance. 

Jensen  has  found  that  the  quantity  of  blood  flowing  to  the  brain  of  a  rabbit 
is  on  the  average  136  c.c.  per  100  g.  per  minute  (extremes  60-278  c.c).  In  the 
dog  be  found  as  a  mean  of  two  researches  138  cc.  The  brain  receives  relativelg 
more  blood  than  any  of  the  other  organs  thus  far  studied  except  the  thyroid  gland. 

References. — R.  Tiegerstedl,  "  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologic  dea  Ereislaufes," 
Leipzic,  1893. 
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CHAPTER   VII 


The  purpose  of  digestion  is  to  so  change  the  foodstuffs  that  they  can  pass 
into  the  blood  and  be  utilized  in  metabolism.  To  this  end  the  food  is  sub- 
jected to  mechanical  division  and  chemical  transformation  in  the  digestive 
organs. 

Of  all  the  combustible  constituents  of  our  diet,  only  sugar  is  soluble  in 
water.  Starch  and  coagulated  proteid  are  insoluble  in  water ;  but  by  digestion 
they  are  so  changed  that  they  can  be  taken  into  solution.  Fat  also,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  is  transformed  so  that  it  can  be  absorbed  from  the  ali- 
mentary tract  into  the  blood. 

The  organic  foodstufis,  which  are  already  soluble,  undei^  transformations 
in  the  alim'-ntary  canal  which  adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  metabolism. 
The  noncombustibic  constituents  of  the  diet,  water  and  the  salts,  do  not  require 
to  be  digested  in  order  to  be  taken  into  the  blood. 

In  man  the  work  of  the  digestive  syst«m  is  materially  aided  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  "  dishes "  of  food,  since  the  foodstuffs  are  thereby  rendered  more 
easily  accessible  to  the  digestive  fluids. 

The  heat  necessary  to  boil  or  roast  meat  swells  the  connective  tissue,  which 
holds  the  muscle  fibers  together,  and  changes  it  partly  into  gelatin.  The  meat 
at  the  same  time  becomes  less  compact,  and  so  is  the  more  readily  reduced  to 
fine  bits  by  our  teeth.  In  the  cooking  of  vegetable  foods,  the  cell  membranes 
are  ruptured  by  the  heat  and  the  starch  granules  are  transformed  into  a  soluble 
modification.  In  bread  baking  the  dough  is  rendered  spongy  by  the  carbon 
dioxide  formed  in  "  raisinR."  and  this  is  carried  still  further  by  the  heat  of  the 
oven,  by  which  also  the  starch  granules  are  transformed  in  the  same  way  as  in 
ordinary  cooking. 

FIRST   SECTION 

THE   DIGESTIVE  FLUIDS 

§  1.    GEHERAL   SURVEY      • 

The  fluids  secreted  by  the  digestive  glands  serve  either  to  change  the 

chemical  nature  of  the  foodstuffs  so  that  they  shall  be  fit  for  absorption,  or 

they  aid  the  processes  going  on  in  the  alimentary  canal  in  some  other  way. 

('ertain  products  also  which  are  given  off  with  the  digestive  fluids  are  des- 
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tined  merely  to  be  eliminated  from  the  body.     In  this  section  we  shall  con- 
sider in  the  main  only  the  constituents!  important  in  digestion. 

In  order  to  study  the  chemical  properties  and  the  action  of  the  different 
digestive  fluids,  one  may  use  either  extracts  of  the  appropriate  glands  or  the 
natural  secretion  collected  from  their  ducts.  In  the  latter  case  the  duct  is 
shifted  from  its  normal  conneotions  and  is  made  to  open  as  a  fistula  on  the 
irater  «ur£ace  of  the  feody,  so  that  it  conveys  the  secretion  to  the  exterior. 

The  first  fistula  of  a  digestive  ^land  to  be  the  subject  of  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific investigation  was  one  resulting  from  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  stomach  of 
a  Canadian  huiit«r.  As  a  consequence  of  his  accident,  the  hunter  had  all  the 
rest  of  bis  life  a  stomach  fistula  opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen, 
through  which  the  interior  of  the  stomach  could  be  observed  and  gastric  juice 
could  be  obtained.  From  observations  on  this  man  extending  over  a  number  of 
years  (1825-1633)  Beaumont  collected  a  large  number  of  important  facts  con- 
cerning the  digestive  process  in  the  stomach,  and  concerning  the  movements  of 
that  organ.  Later  Bassow  and  Blondlot  (1S42)  showed  how  a  stomach  fistula 
may  be  made  on  an  animal.  Since  that  time  such  fistule  have  been  made  for 
therapeutic  purposes  on  man  himself,  and  they  have  been  used  to  good  advan- 
tage for  the  study  of  gastric  digestion. 

The  pancreatic  juice  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  cannula  fastened  in  the  duct 
of  Wirsung,  or  from  the  open  duct  sutured  to  the  abdominal  wall,  or  finally  by 
isolating  that  portion  of  the  intestine  into  which  the  duct  opens  and  bringing 
it  forward  to  the  abdominal  wall. 

In  order  to  study  the  secretion  of  hile,  fistulee  are  made  in  the  gall  bladder. 
The  ductus  choledochus  can  be  tied  off  and  the  bile  can  thus  be  entirely  shut  out 
of  the  intestine,  or  the  duct  can  be  left  open,  so  that  the  bile  flows  as  usual  to 
the  intestine  except  when  the  fistula  is  open  (amphibolous  biliary  fistula).  The 
intestinal  loop  containing  the  mouth  of  the  duct  can  also  be  resected  and  brought 
forward  to  the  abdominal  wall.  By  the  last  method  especially  it  is  possible  to 
observe  how  the  bile  flow  is  affected  by  different  kinds  of  food. 

To  obtain  pure  intestinal  juice  a  loop  of  the  intestine  is  isolated,  one  end 
of  it  is  sutured  to  the  skin  and  the  other  is  closed  (Thiry's  fistula) ;  or  both 
ends  may  be  sutured  to  the  skin  (Velhi's  fistula),  in  which  case  the  intestine  is 
of  course  more  accessible. 

The  most  important  constituents  of  the  digestive  fluids  are  certain  en- 
zymes which  may  be  classified  in  three  groups:  proteid  dissolving  (proteo- 
lytic), sugar  forming  (diastattc  or  amylolytic)  and  fat  splitting  (lipolytic). 
All  of  the  digestive  enzymotic  processes  agree  in  this,  that  the  organic  food- 
stuffs acted  upon  absorb  the  constituents  of  water  and  are  split  into  simpler 
compounds  (hydrolytic  cleavage) . 

The  enzymes  are  formed  in  the  different  glands  of  the  alimentar\-  canal; 
namely,  the  proteolytic  in  the  glands  of  the  stomach  and  in  the  pancreas; 
amylolytic  in  the  salivary  glands,  in  the  pancreaa  and  in  the  glands  of  Licber- 
kiihn  of  the  small  intestine,  lipolytic  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  in  the  pancreas. 


Two  enzymes  which  act  on  the  same  foodstuffs  are  not  necessarily  identical. 
For  example,  pepsin  from  the  gastric  glands  acts  on  proteid  in  an  acid  medium, 
while  trypsin  from  the  pancreas  acts  on  proteid  in  neutral  and  alkaline  media. 
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The  enzj-mes  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  formed  in  the  glands  themselves. 
During  the  intervals  between  meals  they  are  deposited  in  the  glands,  to  be 
poured  out  when  required  for  digestion.  But  we  do  not  tind  the  finished 
product  in  the  glands :  instead,  precursors  of  the  enzymes,  the  so-called  zymo- 
gens, are  elaborated  in  them  and  are  transformed  into  the  enzymes  either 
during  the  act  of  secretion  or  in  the  secretory  product  after  it  is  given  off 
(Fig.  99). 

Artificial  digestion  ia  often  employed  in  studying'  the  action  of  the  digestive 
fluids  oB  the  foodstuffs — i.  e.,  a  given  food  is  milted  either  with  the  fluid  secreted 
by  a  gland  or  with  an  extract  of  the  gland,  and  the  mixture  is  kept  for  a  time 


Fio.  M. — Tnmsveree  Bectlon  of  the  hepAto-pancreaa  ot  an  isopod  pnintaceon,  fined  in  oamic 
acid,  showing  the  grwlual  tiansfonoatioD  of  symogcn  granules  into  secretion  dropleta, 
after  Murlin.  Tlie  lymogen  graaulei  appear  first  immediately  about  the  nucleiin  {Zi/m'g,). 
As  the  ceil  grows  in  size  tlie  granules  increase  in  number  so  as  to  almost  (ill  Ihe  cell  {I'.  lyi.}. 
Still  later  they  absorb  Quid  from  the  protoplasm  and  swell  up,  bdng  Gnally  discharged 
from  the  free  border  of  the  cell  ss  secretion  droplets  (V.  zym.).  Fra^.,  fragment  of  a  cell  broken 
oS  and  IjringiD  the  lumen  of  the  gland;  iVuc.,  nucleus  of  a.  mature  cell. 

at  body  temperature.  A  great  maas  of  important  facts  has  been  obtained  in 
this  way;  but  we  cannot  apply  the  results  of  artificial  diRcation  to  the  natural 
process  in  the  body  without  some  reservation.  I'or,  even  neglecting  the  me- 
chanical work  of  the  alimentary  canal,  there  are  several  important  differences 
between  the  two.  (1)  In  natural  digestion  the  fluid  is  always  adapted  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  to  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  food  acted  upon,  while  in 
artificial  digestion  both  the  quantity  and  the  character  are  fixed  for  a  given 
experiment.  (2)  In  the  natural  process  the  products  of  digestion  are  removed 
by  absorption  as  soon  as  they  are  formed ;  in  artificial  digestion  they  remain  in 
the  mixture.  This  is  of  no  small  consequence;  for  in  the  one  case  the  course  of 
digestion  ia  affected  by  the  presence  of  these  products  (cf.  page  38),  while  in 
the  other  this  is  prevented  by  their  prompt  removal  from  the  sphere  of  action. 
(3)  Finally,  in  the  normal  course  of  digestion  the  different  secretions  may  influ-^ 
ence  each  other  so  that  the  final  result  may  be  essentially  modified. 
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Ifett  emplojB  the  following;  method  of  determining  the  strength  of  a  pro- 
teolytic enzyme  in  a  digestive  fluid.  Freah  white  of  egg  is  sucked  into  a  narrow 
glasa  tube,  the  tube  ia  dipped  into  water  at  95°  and  is  then  allowed  to  cool 
slowly.  The  tube  is  now  broken  into  small  pieces  and  one  of  them  is  placed 
in  the  fluid  to  be  tested.  The  number  of  millimeters  of  the  coagulated  albumin 
dissolved  in  a  unit  of  time  aflords  a  measure  of  the  enzymotic  action.  Amyloly- 
tic  action  can  be  determined  in  a  similar  way  by  means  of  tubes  containing 
colored  starch  paste,  and  lipolytic  action  by  finding  the  amount  of  fatty  acids 
set  free  in  a  given  time  from  a  known  quantity  of  neutral  fat. 

§2.    SALIVA 

Saliva  is  secreted  by  the  three  pairs  of  large  salivary  glands  located  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  opening  into  it  by  their  several 
ducta,  and  also  by  small  glands  embedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth. 

The  product  has  a  varying  conatitutioa  according  to  the  gland  by  which  it 
is  formed,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  their  secretions 
the  salivary  glands  may  be  divided  into  two  chief  groups.  One  group,  called 
albuminous  glands,  produce  a  thin,  watery  secretion,  which  contains  only  pro- 
teids,  salts,  and  in  certain  cases  a  diastatic  enzyme.  Here  belong  the  parotid 
gland  of  all  mammals,  the  submaxillary  of  the  rabbit,  some  of  the  glands  ia 
the  nose  and  tongue,  and  the  lachrymal  glands.  The  other  group — the  mucous 
glands — secrete  a  more  or  less  viscid  fluid,  which  contains  mucin  as  its  char- 
acteristic ingredient,  besides  salts  and  small  quantities  of  protoid.  This  group 
includes  the  submaxillary  glands  {with  few  exceptions),  the  sublingual,  part 
of  the  buccal  glands,  those  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  the 
larynx,  trachea  and  cesophague.  There  are  also  mixed  glands — e.  g.,  the  sub- 
maxillary of  man — in  which  a  part  of  the  gland  conforms  to  one  of  these  types, 
and  a  part  to  the  other. 

The  mired  saliva  of  man  is  a  colorless  or  light-bluish,  turbid,  odorless, 
slippery  and  viscid  fluid,  which  upon  standing  for  a  time  separates  into  an 
upper,  transparent  and  a  lower,  turbid  layer,  the  latter  consisting  of  mucous 
flakes,  salivary  corpuscles,  epithelial  scales  from  the  mouth,  etc.  The  reaction 
as  a  usual  thing  is  weakly  alkaline  although  it  may  be  neutral,  or  even  weakly 
acid.  It  is  asserted  that  the  reaction  early  in  the  morning  is  weakly  acid, 
neutral  or  amphoteric,  that  after  every  meal  it  becomes  alkaline  and  then 
gradually  returns  to  the  neutral  or  weakly  acid  reaction.  The  specific  gravity 
is  1.002-1.009. 

The  chief  constituents  of  mixed  saliva  are:  proteid,  mucin,  a  diastatic 
enzyme  (ptyalin),  and  potassium  sulphocyanide  {KCNS).'  Besides,  we  find 
inorganic  salts,  gases  and  traces  of  ammonia,  nitrous  acid,  urea,  etc.  Certain 
drugs  also  are  removed  from  the  blood  in  the  salivary  secretion. 

According  to  recent  analyses,  the  human  saliva  contains  98.8-99.5  per  cent 
water,  and  0.5-0.3  per  cent  solids  of  which  0,1-0.4  per  cent  is  organic;  the 

'  We  can  only  say  with  regard  to  this  aubetancs  that  its  N  and  S  probably  come  from 
prot«id.  It  has  been  assumed  to  confer  an  antiseptic  action  on  the  saliva,  but  this  ia  not 
confirmed. 
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salt  coDtent  is  0.1-0.2  per  cent  and  the  KCNS,  0.003-0.01  per  cent.  The 
quantity  of  mixed  human  saliva  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  is  about 
1,500  c.c. 

The  Diastatic  Enzyme. — In  1831  Leuchs  found  that  saliva  gradually 
dissolves  starch  and  converts  it  into  the  soluble  carbohydrates,  dextrin  and 
sugar.    This  action  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  enzyme,  called  ptyalin. 

Dry  starch  is  not  soluble,  but  it  swells  up  in  warm  water,  forming  starch 
paste.  On  heating  starch  with  glycerin  up  to  190°,  or  by  acid  fermentation 
of  the  paste,  it  is  rendered  soluble.  Soluble  starch  is  also  the  first  product  of 
digestion  under  the  action  of  ptyalin.  In  the  further  course  of  this  action 
soluble  starch  is  split  by  absorption  of  water  into  dextrin,  isomaltose,  and 
maltose.  There  is  present  in  saliva  a  trace  of  an  inverting  enz^ine,  maltase,' 
which  converts  a  small  quantity  of  maltose  into  dextrose  (Rohmann). 

More  in  detail,  this  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar  proceeds  about 
as  follows:  First  the  soluble  starch  is  split  into  irt/lhrodextrin  (rod  color 
with  iodine)  and  maltose.  Then  from  the  erythrodextrin  is  formed  an  achro- 
odextrin  (no  color  with  iodine)  and  more  nialtot«,  and  achroodextrin  in  its 
turn  yields  another  ackroiidextrin  and  more  sugar,  etc. 

In  artificial  digestion  starch  can  never  be  completely  changed  into  sugar. 
But  if  the  experiment  be  so  arranged  that  the  sugar  can  be  removed  by  dial- 
ysis as  it  is  formed,  the  transformation  may  be  carried  much  farther  than  is 
possible  otherwise  (Lea).  Since  provision  for  removal  of  the  sugar  is  made 
in  the  digestive  system,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  starch  is  transformed, 
provided  only  that  the  ptyalin  has  the  opportunity  of  acting  long  enough. 

Human  saliva  acts  very  rapidly.  When  equal  volumes  of  saliva  and  starch 
paste  are  mixed,  at  body  temperature  the  starch  disappears  in  about  two  and 
a  half  hours.  Cooked  starch  is  digested  more  rapidly  than  raw,  and  pulver- 
ized starch  more  rapidly  than  nonpulverized. 

Ptyalin  appears  to  act  more  ^werfully  in  a  neutral  or  wealcJy  acid  medium  ; 
hence  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  alkaline  saliva  is  carefully  neutralized 
bv  addition  of  a  verv  bmall  quantity  of  acid  (not  more  than  0.0007-0,0012  per 
cent  HCljCole). 

§3.    GASTRIC  JUICE 

Gastric  juice  cannot  be  obtained  pure  from  an  ordinary  gastric  fistula,  for 
even  if  the  particles  of  food  could  be  excluded,  it  would  be  mixed  with  some 
saliva  which  had  been  swallowed.  In  the  dog.  however,  these  difficulties  can  be 
overcome,  by  making  both  a  stomach  fistula  and  an  cesophajteal  iistula  (Pawlow). 
The  stomach  can  also  be  cut  oS  from  both  ipsophagus  and  duodenum,  the  lat- 
ter two  sutured  together,  and  the  juice  collected  from  the  isolated  stomach 
(Fremont). 

Gastric  juice  obtained  in  this  way,  when  It  is  freed  from  the  stomach 
mucus,  is  perfectly  clear  in  color,  acid  in  reaction  and  is  devoid  of  foreign 
taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.003-1.0039.  In  a  layer  20  cm.  long  it  rotates 
the  plane  of  polarized  light  0.70°-0.73''  to  the  left.    Its  dry  residue  amounts 

'  In  i^neral  the  ensymes  are  named  by  adding  the  BufHx  ase  to  the  name  of  the  sub- 
stance on  which  it  acta.     Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  older  names  still  in  uae. 
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to  0.29-0.60  per  cent,  the  ask  to  0.10-0.17  per  cent  It  contains  neither 
peptone,  nor  leucin,  nor  tyrosin,  but  always  contains  proteid,  and  at  times 
traces  of  fatty  acida.  At  a  low  temperature  it  becomes  turbid,  and  sepa- 
rates into  three  layers:  an  upper  clear  layer,  a  median  turbid  layer,  and  a 
lower  one  consisting  of  a  sediment  of  small,  homogeneous,  strongly  refractive 
granules. 

The  analysis  by  Schomow-Simanowsky  of  the  pure  gastric  juice  of  the 
dog  is  as  follows : 

Add 0.46  -0.68  per  cent 

Chlorine 0.49  -0.68 

Dry  residua , 0.48  -0.60  " 

Asii 0.09 -O.lfl  " 

Coagulation  by  alcohol 0.14  -0. 19  " 

Coagulation  by  heat 0.18-0.18 

Precipitation  at  0'  C. 0.011-0.008  " 

Phospborio  acid O.OM  ** 

Gastric  juice  inverts  cane  sugar,  digests  proteid,  gelatin  and  gelatin- 
forming  substances,  coagulates  milk  and  splits  emulsified  fats  into  fatty  acid 
and  glycerin. 

The  inversion  of  cane  sugar  is  accomplished  by  the  acid,  the  digestion 
of  proteid,  etc.,  by  pepsin,  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  renntn,  the  cleavage, 
of  emulsified  fati  probably  by  a  third  enzyme,  the  gastric  steapsin.  We  have 
now  to  study  more  closely  the  acid  and  these  enzymes  of  the  gastric  juice. 

A.   THE  Acm  OP  THE  GASTRIC  jmCE 

Proof  was  given  by  Prout  as  early  as  1844  that  the  acid  reaction  of 
the  gastric  juice  is  due  to  free  HCl ' ;  but  it  was  not  incontestably  established 
until  C.  Schmidt  (1853)  by  his  convincing  analyses  showed  that  more  chlorine 
is  secreted  by  thft  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  than  can  unite  with  all 
the  inorganic  bases,  including  ammonia,  present  in  the  gastric  juice. 

The  percentage  of  HCl  in  the  gastric  juice  is  very  different  in  different 
animals.  In  the  dog  it  amounts  to  0.4&-'0.68  per  cent;  and  in  the  case  of 
a  boy  with  a  complete  ceeophageal  stricture  and  a  stomach  fistula,  it  was  found 
to  be  0.39-0.67  per  cent.  In  other  fistulous  patients  0.05-0.3  per  cent  has 
been  observed. 

When  protflids  are  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  HCl  unites  with  them, 
and  later  with  the  products  of  their  digestion  (Sjiiquist).  On  this  account 
and  because  the  HCl  reacts  with  the  phosphates  of  the  food  with  liberation 
of  phosphoric  acid,  great  diflBculty  is  experienced  in  determiniig  the  quantity 
of  HCl  in  the  stomach  contents,  and  in  following  its  quantitative  varia- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  mucous  membrane  secretes  more  acid  than  is  neces- 
sary to  combine  with  the  proteid,  consequently  free  acid  can  always  be  demon- 
strated, at  least  in  certain  stages  of  digestion. 

The  HCl  combined  with  proteids  seems  to  insure  their  digestion;  the 
conception  that  only  free  acid  could  be  of  importance  is  therefore  not  sound. 

'  Lactic  acid  found  in  the  stomach  is  probabljr  formed  by  bacterial  decompositioD  of 
cartxAydrates. 
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After  Spallanzani  (about  1780)  had  shown  that  the  gastric  juice  can 
produce  chemical  changes  outside  the  body,  Eberle  (1834)  was  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  same  effects  with  extracts  of  the  gastric  mucosa,  and  Schwann 
(1836)  pointed  out  that  a  substance  formed  in  the  mucosa,  which  he  named 
pepsin,  is  involved  in  tliis  action. 

Under  this  name  is  described  the  enzyme  which  acta  in  acid  medium  upon 
proteid,  gelatin  and  connective  tissues,  causing  them  to  absorb  water  and  to 
split  into  simpler  compounds.  Pepsin  has  no  effect  in  neutral  solution,  and 
is  destroyed  in  soda  solution. 

From  pure  gastric  juice  of  the  dog,  Nencki  and  Sieber,  also  Pekelharing, 
have  prepared  by  dialysis  a  very  pure  pepsin.  This  is  a  proteid  body,  con- 
taining 51-52  per  cent  C,  6.7-7,1  per  cent  H,  14.4  per  cent  N,  1.5-1.6  per 
cent  S,  and  0.5  per  cent  CI.  and  some  Fe.  On  cleavage  it  yields  a  pentose, 
purin  bases,  and  an  acid  (pepsiuic  acid,  50.8  per  cent  C,  7.0  per  cent  H,  14.4 
per  cent  N,  1.1  per  cent  S).  Since  in  a  strongly  active  preparation  no  trace 
of  phosjfhorus  could  be  demonstrated,  pepsin  cannot  be  numbered  among  the 
nucleoproteide.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  it  unites  with  lecithin 
to  form  a  compound  analogous  to  jecorin  (page  79). 

Pepsin  occurs  in  the  mucous  membrane  only  in  the  preliminary  form  of 
its  zymogen,  pepsinogen.  We  have  seen  that  pepsin  is  destroyed  by  soda. 
,  If  however  the  mucous  membrane  be  extracted  with  a  weak  soda  solution 
and  the  extract  be  then  acidified  with  HCl,  a  pepsin-containing  fluid  of  good 
digestive  properties  is  obtained  (Langley).  Therefore  there  must  be  in  the 
mucosa  a  substance  which  is  not  destroyed  by  soda,  and  which  is  transformed 
into  pepsin  by  treatment  with  acids. 

In  artificial  digestion  the  quantitative  results  depend  upon  the  following 
factors:  temperature;  the  amount  of  pepsin;  the  amount  and  the  kind  of  acid; 
the  kind  and  the  amount  of  proteid;  the  presence  of  the  products  of  digestion; 
and  the  presence  of  certain  inorganic  salts. 

The  quantity  of  enzyme  necessary  to  produce  a  very  powerful  digestive 
action  is  very  small.  Thus  in  a  certain  artificial  gastric  juice  of  very  excellent 
digestive  power,  there  was  found  for  example  only  0.067  per  cent  of  nonvolatile 
organic  matter. 

If,  however,  the  quantity  of  HCl  and  of  proteid  remaining  the  same,  the 
quantity  of  pepsin  be  increased,  the  rate  of  digestion  is  increased,  so  that  up  to 
a  certain  limit  the  action  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  concentration 
of  the  enzyme  (Schiitz).  The  same  law  holds  also  for  the  enzymes  contained  in 
the  pancreatic  secretion  (Waither). 

The  acidity  of  the  digest  is  a  matter  of  particular  importance.  We  find : 
(1)  that  the  optimum  acidity  is  very  different  for  different  proteids;  (2)  that 
too  much  or  too  little  acid  stops  all  digestive  action.  The  most  powerful  action 
on  fibrin,  for  example,  is  said  to  be  obtained  with  an  acidity  of  0.09  per  cent 
HCl ;  at  0.13  per  cent  and  0.02  per  cent  the  action  is  very  feeble.  But  on  coagu- 
lated white  of  egg  the  best  effect  is  obtained  with  0.18-0.25  per  cent  HCl. 

In  the  transformation  of  proteid  under  the  influence  of  pepsin  a  number 
of  different  subntanccs  ari.'c  by  cleavage,  the  composition  of  which  becomes 
simpler  and  simpler  the  farther  the  cleavage  progresses. 
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These  substances  may  be  separated  one  from  another  by  fractional  pre- 
cipitation with  ammonium  sulphate.  Those  precipitated  by  a  degree  of  satura- 
tion of  twenty-four  to  forty-two  per  cent  are  called  primary  atbumoses  (hetero- 
albumose,  proloalbumose) .  Those  precipitated  by  stronger  concentration  of 
the  sulphate  are  designated  deuteroalbumoses.  Those  easily  diffusible  prod- 
ucts not  precipitated  by  the  salt,  hut  still  giving  the  biuret  reaction,  are  known 
as  peptones.  After  acidification  of  the  solution  the  peptones,  in  an  impure 
condition,  can  be  separated  from  other  end  products  by  precipitation  with 
picric  acid. 

We  have  then  from  peptic  cleavage  of  proteid  (besides  acid  albuminate) 
first,  two  primary  albumoses  (hetero-  and  protoalbumose),  and  then  deutero- 
aibumose  (Pick,  Zunz).  Primary  albumoses  show  a  higher  percentage  of 
C  and  N  and  a  lower  pereentage  of  0  than  the  original  proteid  (e.  g.,  in 
fibrin,  there  are  52.7  per  cent  C.  16.9  per  cent  N,  1.1  per  cent  S,  and  22.5  per 
cent  0,  while  in  the  primary  albumoses  derived  from  it  we  find  55.4  per  cent 
C,  17.8  per  cent  N,  1.2  per* cent  S,  and  19.1-18.7  per  cent  0).  Heteroalbu- 
mose  from  fibrin  contains  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  basic 
form  and  fifty-seven  per  cent  as  monoamino  acids,  while  the  corresponding 
numbers  for  protoalbumose  are  twenty-five  and  sixty-eight  per  cent  respec- 
tively. Ileteroalbumose  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  aromatic  groups 
which  yield  tyrosin  and  indol,  but  it  is  rich  in  those  groups  which  yield  leucin 
and  glycocoll.  Protoalbumose,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  abundance  of  tyrosin, 
indol  and  skatol,  but  only  a  little  leucin  and  no  glycocoll. 

The  third  direct  product  of  digestion  is  a  devteroalbumose  (sijnalbumose) 
which  is  characterized  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  carbohydrate  group, 
whenever  such  a  group  occurs  in  the  parent  proteid  molecule.  Its  quantita- 
tive composition  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  primary  albumoses:  thus 
48.7  per  cent  C,  13.8  per  cent  X,  30.5  per  cent  S  +  0. 

On  further  cleavage  with  pepsin,  primary  albumoses  yield  secondary  albu- 
moses which  appear  to  be  very  numerous.  Among  them  tkioalbumase  should 
be  especially  mentioned  on  account  of  its  high  content  of  S  (three  per  cent). 

Deuteroalbumoses  are  transformed  into  peptones,  the  molecular  weight 
of  which  is  relatively  small — only  about  500  by  the  depression  of  the  freezing 
point,  whereas  the  molecular  weight  of  deuteroalbumose  is  about  3,200. 

According  to  Kuhne,  peptic  cleavage  of  proteid  could  proceed  only  aa  far 
as  the  formation  of  peptones.  Later  it  was  found  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  cleavage,  substances  separate  off  which  no  longer  give  the  biuret  reaction. 
Among  these  are  certain  intermediary  substances,  the  peptoids,  comparable  in 
their  structure  to  the  peptones,  from  which  after  long-continued  digestion  the  end 
products  finally  appear.  Probably  all  of  the  hydrolyiic  cleavage  products  (cf. 
page  72)  belong  here,  for  already  the  following  have  been  demonstrated  in  such 
digestive  mixtures:  leucin,  asparatic  acid,  cadaverin,  putrescin,  glutamic  acid, 
tyrosin,  amino-valerianic  acid,  dihexosamin,  lysin,  penta-methyl-endiamin.  phe- 
nylalanin.  cystin,  u-pyrrolidin-carboxylic  acid,  tryptophan  (Pfaundler,  Lawrow, 
Langstein,  Salaskin,  Fischer,  and  Abderhalden). 

The  relative  proportion  of  primary  digestive  products  obtained  from  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  proteida  is  very  different.    The  kind  of  albumoses  formed  is 
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likevlae  very  different,  though  they  are  all  included  uuder  the  commoQ  name 
proteoses.  The  glutin-forming  substancee  are  changed  by  gastric  juice  into 
gelatin,  and  this  into  gelatin  peptones. 

The  same  decompositions  which  proteids  suffei  in  digestion  they  exhibit  also 
when  treated  with  acids  or  alkalies  or  superheated  steam,  and  when  they  fall 
under  the  influence  of  putrefactive  Bacteria.  In  fact,  weak  salt  solutions  have 
a  digestive  action  on  proteids  (Dastre).  The  action  of  the  enzymes  is  not  to 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  particularly  exceptional. 

XiOBS  of  the  power  of  coagrulation  on  the  part  of  the  blood  and  other  harmful 
effects  which  have  long  been  known  to  follow  intravenous  injection  of  albumoses 
have  lately  been  attributed  to  other  substances — e.g.,  ptfiotymea — mixed  with 
them  (Pick  and  Spiro).  Peptozymes,  acting  mainly  in  the  liver,  cause  the 
production  of  a  sul^tance  which  prevents  coagulation  (Contejean,  Oley). 

c.  REnnin 

It  has  long  been  known  that  milk  coagulates  by  precipitation  of  its  casein 
when  it  comes  in  coAtact  with  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  or  is  mixed 
with  an  extract  of  the  membrane.  Since  acids  produce  the  same  effect  it  was 
supposed  that  this  precipitation  was  due  to  the  acid  reaction  of  the  mucosa. 
But  the  investigations  of  Selmi  and  Heinz,  and  especially  those  of  Ham- 
marsten  (1872)  and  of  Alex.  Schmidt  showed  that  coagulation  takes  place 
in  a  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction,  that  the  acid  is,  therefore,  quite  superfluous, 
and  finally  that  coagulation  of  milk  is  effected  by  a  special  enzyme  called 
rennin  or  chymosin. 

Bennin  occurs  in  the  mncous  membrane  as  a  precursor,  rennin-zymogen, 
which  like  pepsinogen  is  more  resistant  to  alkalies  than  its  enzyme,  can  be 
extracted  from  the  mucosa  with  water,  and  is  transformed  into  the  active 
enzyme  by  addition  of  acids.  In  its  action  rennin  resembles  the  other  digestive 
enzymes.  One  part  of  the  impure  enzyme  can  coagulate  400,000  to  800,000 
parts  of  casein. 

In  the  coagulation  of  milk  produced  by  rennin,  casein  first  suffers  cleavage 
into  paracasein,  and  whey  proteid,  a  substance  resembling  albumose ;  the  for- 
mer, which  is  the  chief  product,  then  precipitates  out  in  solid  form,  provided 
Ca  salts  are  present  in  the  solution.  If  Ca  salts  are  absent,  cleavage  occurs 
under  the  influence  of  rennin,  but  no  coagulation. 

D.   GASTRIC  STEAPSm 

After  Mareet,  Cash  and  Ogata  had  demonstrated  the  decomposition  of  neu- 
tral fat  in  the  stomach,  Volhard  made  further  investigations  on  the  subject 
and  established  this  property  of  gastric  juice  beyond  doubt — with  the  limita- 
tion, however,  that  it  acts  only  on  emulsified  fats,  but  on  these  very  powerfully. 

The  rule  holds  for  stomach  steapsin,  as  for  other  enzymes,  that  its  action 
is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  concentration.  It  is  quickly  destroyed  in 
a  strongly  acid  gastric  juice.  The  pure  pepsin  of  Pekelharing  has  no  fat- 
splitting  action,  a  fact  which  speaks  decisively  for  the  independence  of  the 
gastric  steapsin. 
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PANCREATIC  JUICE 


§4.    PAWCREATIC  JUICE 

Pancreatic  juice  presents  different  properties  according  as  it  ia  obtained 
from  a  long-establisbed  fistula  or  a  recent  one  (page  343).  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  viscid  or  almost  ropy,  and  at  a  low  temperature  passes  over  into  a  trans- 
parent jelly  from  which  a  thin  fluid  separates  out.  At  0°  C.  there  is  formed 
a  gelatinous,  ilocculent  precipitate,  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  Under 
some  circumstances  the  secretion  is  so  rich  in  proteid  that  the  whole  fluid 
coagulates  when  heated.  The  secretion  from  a  permanent  fistula  is  thinner 
and  contains  a  smaller  quantity  of  solids. 

According  to  Pawlow  the  latter  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  normal  secretion. 
In  his  experience  the  thick,  sinipj  secretion  is  due  to  the  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion on  this  uncommonly  sensitive  gland. 

The  quantity  of  pancreatic  juice  secreted  daily  is  no  more  to  be  estimated 
with  exactness  than  is  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice.  In  cases  of  pancreatic 
fistula  in  man  a  daily  secretion  of  from  293  to  840  c.c,  with  an  average  of 
something  more  than  400  c.c,  has  been  observed. 

Pancreatic  juice  is  always  alkaline  in  reaction  and  often  contains  an 
abundance  of  proteid  as  the  following  analyses  show : 
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"     18.89  per  cent. 
18.2B  ^  " 
9.81       " 
0.84       " 

1.36-1 .27  per  cent 

Kudrewetsky  has  found  that  the  alkalinity  as  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
HCl  in.  g.  necessary  to  neutralize  100  c.c.  of  do^s  pancreatic  juice  is  0.05-0.89. 

Its  most  important  constituents  are  the  enzymes :  two  or  three  amylolytie, 
one  proteolytic  and  one  lipolytic.  Probably  all  of  these  occur  in  the  gland 
as  zymogens.  That  they  are  actually  different  enzymes  probably  follows  from 
the  fact  that  the  amylolytie,  proteolytic  and  lipolytic  effects  either  of  the 
secretion  or  of  the  pancreatic  extract  do  not  keep  pace  one  with  another. 

A.  THE  AHYLOLYTIC  EHZYHES 
"Valentin  (1844),  also  Bouchardat  and  Sandras  (1846)  found  that  pan- 
creatic secretion  transfonns  starch  into  sugar.  The  very  same  cleavages  appear 
in  this  as  in  the  action  of  ptyalin  on  starch.  Besides,  pancreatic  juice  contains 
an  enzyme  (maltose)  which  changes  maltose  to  dextrose  (Rohmann)  and 
according  to  Weinland,  another  {lactase)  which  splitB  milk  sugar  into  dex- 
trose and  galactose. 

Olaessner  was  unable  to  demonstrate  any  action  of  human  pancreatic  -juice 
on  cane  sugar,  maltose  or  milk  sugar. 

The  action  of  the.  amylolytie  enzyme  is  favored  by  small  quantities  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  of  bile  (Rachford). 
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B.   THE  PROTEOLYTIC  EBZTMS,  TRYPSHf, 

is  distinguished  from  pepsin  mainly  by  the  fact  that  it  digests  proteids  in 
an  alkaline  medium.  Purkinje  and  Pappenheim  as  early  as  1836,  and  CI. 
Bernard  later  alluded  to  the  proteolytic  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  but 
Corvisart  (1857)  must  be  looked  upon  as  its  real  discoverer.  Later  Kiihne, 
especially,  did  large  service  for  oqr  knowledge  of  this  enzyme. 

Trypsin  as  such  does  not  occur  in  the  pancreas,  but  instead  a  zymogen, 
which,  like  those  of  the  other  epzymes,  is  more  resistant  toward  all  kinds 
of  injurious  agents  than  the  enzyme  itself.  But  even  the  secreted  juice  does 
not  contain  any  trypsin  and  is  entirely  without  effect  on  proteid,  if  it  is  not 
first  activated  by  an  enzyme,  called  enterokinase  (Pawiow),  found  in  the 
intestinal  juice.  The  formation  of  trypsin  from  its  zymogen  presupposes 
therefore  the  presence  of  this  special  enzyme,  and  according  to  Delezenne, 
Popielski,  Bayliss  and  Starling,  there  is  no  other  means  of  bringing  about 
this  change.  (The  nnactivated  secretion,  nevertheless,  will  digest  boiled 
fibrin  and  casein,  though  very  slowly.) 

Opposed  to  these  observations  however  are  others  according  to  which  a 
powerfully  active  extract  is  obtained,  if,  for  example,  tie  gland  be  allowed  to 
lie  twenty-four  hours  before  estraetion.  Hekma  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  is 
a  case  of  bacterial  action,  since  with  antiseptic  fluids  no  formation  of  trypsin 
could  be  observed. 

According  to  Schiff  and  Herzen,  the  spleen  may  have  much  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  trypsin,  since  addition  of  splenic  infusion  or  of  splenic  venous 
blood  activates  the  pancreatic  extract.  This  in  Herzen's  opinion  is  due  to  an 
internal  secretion  of  the  spleen. 

The  cleavage  of  proteids  by  trypsin  goes  on  in  the  same  way  as  that  pro- 
duced by  pepsin,  saving  only  that  the  end  products  are  formed  in  less  time 
in  tryptic  than  in  peptic  digestion.  However,  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  proteid 
may  be  carried  further,  if  peptic  digestion  precedes  the  tryptic  digestion 
(Gurber).  Siegfried  finds  two  peptones  (CioH^NjOs,  C„H,„N,Oo,  molecular 
weights,  259  and  273  respectively),  and  Fischer  and  Abderhalden  find  a  more 
complex  residue  containing  all  the  monamino  acids,  which  stubbornly  resist 
further  cleavage  with  trypsin. 

Tfypsin  also  dissolves  gelatin,  elastic  substance  and  structureless  membranes; 
likewise  the  gelatin-forming  tissues,  if  they  first  be  treated  with  acids  or  warmed 
to  90°  C.  Bokai  states  that  trypsin  does  not  act  upon  the  nueleins;  but  after 
autodigeation  of  the  pancreas,  Kutscher  found  xantbin,  byposanthin,  and  guanin 
— ^just  the  cleavage  products  of  nucleic  acids.  Blood  serum  and  serum  globulin 
are  not  attacked  by  trypsin,  although  both  are  digested  without  difficulty  by 
gastric  juice. 

The  pancreatic  juice  of  many  mammals  (human  pancreatic  juice  uncertain) 
also  coagulates  milk,  and  according  to  Vernon  the  action  is  due  to  a  special 
enzyme.  Instead  of  paracasein,  however,  the  clot  contains  a  substance  known 
as  metacasein,  which  may  represent  a  product  of  tryptic  digestion  of  casein 
(Boberts). 
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C.   LIPOLYTIC  EHZTUE,  STEAPSIH 

Iq  1846  CI.  Bernard  observed  that  in  the  dog  fat  suffered  digestive  changeB 
immediately  after  its  entrance  into  the  duodenum,  whereas  in  the  rabbit  it 
took  place  somewhat  farther  from  the  pylorus.  The  cause  of  this  difference 
he  found  to  be  the  fact  that  in  the  dog  the  chief  pancreatic  duet  opens  into 
the  intestine  in  common  with  the  ductus  choledochus  quite  close  to  the  pylorus, 
while  in  the  rabbit  it  opens  some  30-35  cm.  farther  down.  It  follows  that  the 
pancreatic  secretion  must  have  a  determining  influence  upon  the  digestion 
of  fat.  Further  researches  have  shown  that  this  effect  consists  in  a  cleavage  of 
the  fat  into  glycerin  and  free  fatty  acid.  We  shall  discuss  the  importance  of 
this  cleavage  more  fully  in  our  study  of  digestion  in  the  intestine. 

§5.    BILE 

Human  bile  as  it  flows  from  the  liver  is  a  beautiful  reddish-yellow  or 
yellowish-brown,  or  green,  alkaline  fluid,  which  on  standing  for  some  time 
in  contact  with  the  air  assumes  a  green  or  green  ish-ve How  color.  It  contains 
a  not  insignificant  amount  of  mucin,  and  the  quantity  of  solids  amounts  to 
1.5-4  per  cent  or  more,  of  which  0.7-0.8  per  cent  is  mineral. 

The  daily  output  of  bile,  taken  from  men  with  biliary  fistulas,  has  been 
found  to  vary  from  500  to  1,100  c.c. 

During  the  intervals  of  digestion  the  bile  does  not  flow  into  the  integ- 
tine,  but  collects  in  the  gall  bladder,  where  by  absorption  of  its  water  and 
mixture  with  bladder  mucus,  it  becomes  more  concentrated,  so  that  its  con- 
tent in  solids  may  rise  sixteen  or  seventeen  per  cent  higher.  The  specific 
gravity  of  bile  is  1.01-1.04. 

The  most  important  constituents  are  mucin,  the  bile  acids,  and  bile  pig- 
ments. The  bile  acids  never  occur  free,  but  always  as  salts  of  the  alkalies. 
They  are  compounds  of  glycocoll  and  taurin  (amino-etbyl-sul phonic  acid: 
NHj.CjH«.SO,OH)  with  cholic  acid.  Glyeoebolic  acid  (C,«H„NO,)  and 
taurocholic  acid  (Oj^HjoNSO,)  occur  in  different  biles  in  relatively  different 
quantities.    In  man  tbe  former  is  always  present  in  greater  quantity.    Besides 

fCHOH 
the  usual  cholic  acid,  whose  formula  is  C,oH,i  <  {CH,OH)„  two  other  acids, 

[CHOH 
choleic  acid  (Cj4H„0,),-and  fellic  acid  (C,,H,oO,)  have  been  demonstrated 
in  human  bile.    Numerous  derivatives  can  be  obtained  from  the  bile  acids. 

The  bile  pigments  are  very  numerous  and  they  can  be  changed  by  various 
means  into  still  others.  Under  physiological  conditions  we  have,  properly 
speaking,  only  two  such  pigments— the  reddish-yellow,  bilirubin,  and  the 
green,  biliverdtn.  The  former,  which  is  easily  crystallized  in  rhombic  tablets, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  mother-substance  of  biliverdin  and  all  other  bile 
pigments. 

Bilirubin  has  the  formula  C,3„N,0,  (Ualy).  It  is  transformed  by  oxida- 
tion into  biliverdin  C„H„N,0„  and  vice  versa  the  latter  can  pass  by  reduction 
into  bilirubin  again.  Biliprasin,  according  to  Dastre  and  Floreeco,  is  to  be 
re^rded  as  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  two.     Bilirubin,  acted  upon  by 
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iiaBc«iit  hydrogen,  is  reduced  to  kydrohilirvbin  CbH»N,0,  which  also  oocura  at 
times  in  the  human  bile.  Since  bilirubin  and  bilirerdin  are  commonly  present 
together  in  the  bile,  the  color  of  the  fluid  is  Bomevheie  between  red  and  green, 
and  varies  toward  one  or  the  other  according  as  one  pigment  or  the  other  pre- 
dominatea. 

The  bile  contains  also  mucin,  cholesterin,  jecorin,  lecithin,  neutral  fats  and 
BoapB,  ethereal  Bulphuric  acids,  paired  glycuronic  acids,  cbolin,  glycerin-phos- 
phoric acid  (both  the  latter,  decomposition  products  of  lecithin),  and  various 
mineral  constituents,  namely:  the  alkalies  in  combination  with  the  bile  acids, 
Bodium  chloride,  potassium  chloride,  calcium  and  magnesium  pbospbat«  and 
iron.  Sulphates  occur,  if  at  all,  in  very  small  quantities.  A  diastatic  and  a 
fibrin-splitting  ferment  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  bile  of  certain  animals; 
but  it  is  not  quit«  certain  that  they  are  formed  in  the  liver,  for  they  mi^t  rep- 
resent enzymes  only  reabsorbed  into  the  bile. 

The  following  summary  of  analytical  results  with  regard  to  the  quantita- 
tive composition  of  bile  may  be  given : 


Kidder  Wi. 

UTerbMe. 

83.3  -89.8peroBnt. 
10.3  -17.7      " 
1.8-3.5      " 

8.0  -  0.8      '* 
0.9  -  I.O      " 

3.1  -  4.0      " 
1.6-0.8      " 
0.8  -  0.4      " 

[1.3-0.4      " 

«.5    -08.8  percent. 

The  chief  importance  of  bile  in  digestion  appears  to  be  that,  in  virtue 
of  its  bile  salts  it  has  the  power  to  dissolve  the  free  fatty  acids  and  to  increase 
the  solubility  of  soaps ;  but  more  on  thb  under  the  subject  of  absorption  from 
the  intestine. 

Proof  that  the  bile  pigments  are  formed  for  the  most  part  in  the  liver  is 
found  in  tjie  fact  that  when  this  organ  is  extirpated  from  birds,  or  when  all 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  liver  and  the  bile  ducts  are  ligated,  not  a  trace  of  bile 
pigments  can  be  demonstrated  anywhere  in  the  animal. 

The  bile  pigments  are  universally  regarded  as  derivatives  of  hamoglobin. 
The  following  facts  among  others  speak  for  this  view.  A  pigment  called  htemo- 
toidin  found  in  old  blood  stains  is  closely  related  to  bilirubin  and  probably  is 
identical  with  it.  BeBinatinic  acid,  C,H,NO„  which  is  the  first  oxidation  product 
of  hwmatin  when  oxidation  takes  place  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  appears 
to  be  identical  with  biliverdinic  acid,  an  oxidation  product  of  bilirubin  (Kiia- 
ter). — When  dissolved  bsemoglobin  is  injected  into  the  blood,  or  when  substances 
which  liberate  htemoglobin  from  the  corpuscles  are  taken  into  the  body,  the  quan- 
tity of  pigments  excreted  in  the  bile  increases  materially. 

Since  it  has  been  shown  in  these  and  other  researches  that  the  secretion  of 
bile  pigments  never  runs  parallel  to  that  of  the  bile  acids,  it  follows  that  these 
two  chief  constituents  are  not  derivatives  of  the  same  substance. 
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§6.    INTESTINAL  JUICE 

The  intestinal  juice  of  man  is  a  thin,  clear,  alkaline  fluid  containing 
epithelial  cells,  Bacteria  and  fat  crystals,  which  effervesces  on  addition  of 
acids.  Freed  of  solid  bodies  by  means  of  the  centrifuge,  it  contains  from  0,2 
to  O.S  per  cent  NajCO,,  0.2-0.6  per  cent  CI,  and  about  1.1  per  cent  dry  residue. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  1.007  (Hamburger  and  Hekma). 

Intestinal  juice  acts  but  feebly  on  starch.  It  inverts  cane  sugar,  splits 
maltose,  and,  in  young  animals  at  least,  also  milk  sugar.  According  to  Roh- 
manu  and  Nagano,  the  action  of  secreted  intestinal  juice  on  cane  sugar  and 
malt  sugar  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  intestinal  mucosa:  it  might  be 
therefore  that  the  cleavage  of  these  sugars  takes  place  in  the  mucosa  itself, 
or  that  mere  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  sufficient 
for  this  purpose. 

Emulsified  fats  appear  to  be  attacked  to  some  extent  by  the  intestinal  juice. 

The  native  proteids,  with  the  exception  of  casein  and  fibrin,  are  not 
digested  by  the  intestinal  juice.  On  the  other  bend,  an  extract  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucosa  in  weakly  alkaline  or  neutral  reaction  splits  albumoses  and  pep- 
tones into  simpler  compounds :  NHg,  leucin,  tyrosin,  lysin,  arginin,  histidin, 
etc.  (Cohnheim).  This  action  is  heightened  by  warming  the  solution,  and 
it  is  regarded  therefore  as  the  effect  of  a  special  enzyme  called  erepsin.  The 
normal  secretion  (man,  dog)  has  the  same  effect,  only  to  a  less  extent,  from 
which  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  this  cleavage  of  the  primary  products 
of  digestion  really  t^es  place  in  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  nucleic  acids  are  not  decomposed  by  trypsin;  bat  when  they  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  erepsin  they  are  split  into  phosphoric  acid  and  the 
purin  bases.  This  fact  speaks  very  strongly  for  the  specific  nature  of  erepsin 
(Nakayama). 

Pawlow  has  discovered  a  new  enzyme  in  the  intestinal  juice  which  he  calls 
enterokinase,  and  which,  as  mentioned  on  page  252,  transforms  the  raw  mother- 
substance  of  trypsin  in  the  pancreatic  juice  into  the  active  enzyme.  We  know 
that  this  is  not  identical  with  erepsin  from  the  fact  that  (in  the  human  intes- 
tinal juice)  the  latter  is  destroyed  by  a  temperature  of  59°  C,  whereas  the 
enterokinase  is  not  destroyed  below  67"  C. 

Qachet  and  Pachon,  aa  well  as  Otaessner,  assert  that  the  glands  of  Brunner, 
which  have  en  entirely  different  structure  from  that  of  the  glands  of  Lieberkuhn, 
secrete  a  proteolytic  en^me. 

The  glands  of  the  targe  intestine  produce  no  enzymes,  but  secrete  a  mucus 
which  is  of  importance  as  a  lubricant  for  the  fecal  mess. 
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SECRETION   OF  THE   DIGESTIVE   FLUIDS 

§  1.    GENERAL  SURVEY 

The  Becrefoiy  process  presents  many  points  of  similarity  in  all  digestive 
glands.  For  this  reason,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  the  process  in  broad  out> 
line  before  taking  up  in  detail  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  glands. 

In  the  year  1851  Ludwig  showed  that  section  of  the  cerebral  nerve  supply 
to  the  salivary  glands  was  followed  by  complete  cessation  of  the  flow  of  saliva 
{Bubma:iiilary,  parotid).  For  hours  there  was  not  the  least  trace  of  fluid 
in  the  cannula  which  had  been  inserted  into  the  duct.  As  soon  however  as 
the  cerebral  nerve  was  stimulated,  saliva  gushed  out  of  the  duct.  In  a  thor- 
oughgoing investigation,  which  is  to  be  reported  more  fully  under  §  3,  Ludwig 
demonstrated  that  this  secretion  ia  not  a  filtrate  from  the  blood,  but  is  pro- 
duced by  the  specific  activity  of  the  gland  cells  under  the  influence  of  the 
nerves. 

These  discoveries  stood  quite  alone  for  several  decades.  It  is  true  that 
some  observations  were  collecting,  from  which  it  appeared  with  a  certain 
degree  of  probability  that  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  glands  and  of  the  pan- 
creas were  influenced  considerably  by  secretory  nerves  (Heidenhain,  Richet 
et  al).  But  the  existence  of  such  nerves  was  conclusively  proved  by  Pawlow 
only  a  few  years  ago.  We  do  not  know  definitely  even  yet  whether  the  other 
digestive  glands,  those  of  Lieberkiihn,  of  Brunner,  and  the  liver,  are  under  the 
influence  of  secretory  nerves  in  the  same  way  as  those  already  mentioned. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  the  ffreatest  interest  to  know  exactly  the  anatomical 
connection  between  the  secretory  nerves  and  the  glatid  cells.  The  many  elTorts 
of  histologiats  in  this  direction  have  not  been  entirely  successful  as  yet,  although 
it  has  been  stated  recently  that  the  nerves  penetrate  the  membrane  propria  of 
the  acini  and  terminate  in  end  organs  lying  in  direct  contact  with  the  secreting 
cells.  The  end  organs  are  said  to  have  either  the  form  of  mulberrylike  clumps 
or  of  small  twigs  beset  with  nodules. 

Under  normal  circumstances  the  secretion  of  those  glands  which  are 
plainly  under  the  control  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  evoked  by  reflex 
action,  set  up  in  many  cases  by  perfectly  definite  chemical  substances  (Paw- 
low)  (cf.  page  264).  These  reflexes  as  a  rule  stand  in  a  very  close  relatioo- 
ship  with  the  ingestion  of  food,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  in  the 
intervals  of  digestion  when  there  is  no  desire  for  food,  the  digestive  fluids  are 
secreted  only  in  very  small  quantities. 

Bile  forms  an  exception  to  this  rule,  since  even  in  the  fasting  condition  it 
ia  produced  and  is  given  off  by  the  liver.  Possibly  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
bile  is  not  only  a  digestive  fluid,  but  contains  also  various  substances  which,  80 
far  as  our  knowledge  at  present  goes,  have  no  significance  whatever  in  diges- 
tion, and  must  be  looked  upon  as  real  waste  products.  As  such  they  would 
naturally  be  produced  continuously,  juat  as  in  the  case  of  urea  and  the  decom- 
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poeition  products  found  in  the  expired  air.  However,  the  bile  passes  into  the 
digestive  canal  only  after  the  ingestion  of  food;  in  the  meantime  it  is  being 
stored  in  the  gall  bladder. 

In  1868  Heidenhain  published  the  important  observation  that  after  long- 
continued  activity  the  Bubmaxillary  gland  exhibits  morphological  changes, 
and  some  years  later  he  ascertained  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  parotid  and 
of  the  fundus  glands  of  the  stomach.  Investigation  in  this  direction  was 
extended  by  several  other  authors,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  their  work  that 
while  the  gland  is  resting — i.  e.,  is  not  pouring  out  secretions — a  substance 
is  being  laid  down  within  it  in  the  form  of  small  granules,  which  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  disappears  during  the  activity  of  the  gland.  This  substance 
must  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  specific  constituents  of  the  glandular 
secretions. 

Heat  is  generated  by  the  glands  in  the  act  of  secretion.  CI.  Bernard 
(1856)  found  the  temperature  of  the  hepatic  blood  constantly  higher  than 
that  of  the  portal  blood.  At  the  time  of  active  secretion  of  bile  the  difference 
rose  to  0.7°-0.9''  C.  The  following  year  Ludwig  and  Spiess  observed  that 
the  temperature  of  the  submaxillary  saliva  may  he  more  than  1°  C.  higher 
than  that  of  the  blood  in  the  carotid  of  the  same  side.  The  increase  in  oxygen 
consumption  and  of  carbon-dioxide  production  indicate  a  highly  active  metab- 
olism going  on  in  a  working  gland ;  both  are  three  to  four  times  as  great  in 
a  strongly  active  condition  of  the  submaxillary  as  in  a  resting  condition 
(Barcroft). 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  electric  phenomena  of  glands 
(page  48).  Bayliss  and  Bradford  report  that  on  stimulation  of  the  cerebral 
secretofj  nerves  of  the  dog,  a  strong  electric  variation  is  produced  both  in  the 
submaxillary  and  in  the  parotid,  since  the  surface  of  the  gland  becomes  neg'ative 
to  the  bilus.  Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  produced  an  opposite  variation- — 
the  surface  becoming  positive  to  the  hilus.  Moreover,  they  showed  that  these 
electrical  variations  are  not  due  either  to  alterations  of  the  blood  flow  or  to  the 
flow  of  the  secretion  through  the  duct.  On  the  basis  of  these  and  other  observa- 
tions, the  authors  conclude  that  the  negativity  of  the  surface  toward  the  hilus 
is  the  result  of  a  passage  of  fluid  through  the  wall  of  the  acini  or  is  the  result 
of  changes  in  the  gland  cells  set  up  by  stimulation,  which  precede  the  passage  of 
the  fluid.  The  positivity  of  the  surface  would  be  the  expression  of  those  changes 
in  the  gland  cells  by  which  the  organic  constituents  of  the  secretion  are  formed. 

§2.    THE   SALIVARY  GLAIIDS 
A.   SECRETORY  SERVES 

The  salivary  glands  receive  their  nerves  by  two  different  pathways,  namely 
the  cerebral  and  the  sympathetic.  The  former  were  demonstrated  by  Ludwig  as 
mentioned  on  page  256;  while  the  discovery  that  the  sj-mpathetic  can  cause 
secretion  of  saliva  we  owe  to  Eckhard. 

In  the  dog  the  cerebral  nerves  to  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands 
proceed  from  the  facial  nerve  through  the  chorda  tympani  to  the  lingual  branch 
of  the  trigeminal,  end  from  this  along  the  ducts  to  the  gland.  The  cerebral  sup- 
ply to  the  parotid  of  the  dog  springs  from  the  glossopharyngeal  and  reaches  the 
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auriculo-t«iiiporal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  through  the  nerve  of  Jacobaon,  the 
small  superficial  petrosal,  and  the  otic  ganglion. 

The  sympathetic  fibers  run  in  the  cervical  sympathetic  trunk  to  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion,  and  from  there  follow  the  blood  vessels  to  the  hilus  of  the 
appropriate  gland. 

Ganglion  cells  are  interpolated  in  the  course  of  these  nerves — those  of  the 
sympathetic  fibers  for  the  sublingual  and  submaxillary  being  located  in  the  supe- 
rior cervical  ganglion.  The  ganglion  cells  of  the  cerebral  secretory  fibers  for 
the  sublingual  gland  are  distributed  as  small  gang'lia  over  the  entire  gland  (to 
these  belong  also  the  sublingual  ganglion);  those  for  the  submaxillary  lie  for 
the  most  part  in  the  hilus  of  the  gland  itself  (Langley). 

On  stimulation  the  different  secretory  nerves  give  different  reeulta,  which 
vary  with  the  species  of  animal  experimented  upon.  We  shall  consider  here 
only  the  results  obtained  in  the  dog. 

Stimulation  of  the  cerebral  fibers  to  any  of  the  glands  causes  almost  imme- 
diately a  copious  secretion  of  a  fluid  poor  in  solids,  which  may  continue  for 
hours,  if  the  stimulation  be  maintained  at  the  proper  strength.  The  secre- 
tion produced  from  the  submaxillary  by  excitation  of  the  sympathetic  appears 
later.  At  first  a  few  drops  of  a  fluid  rich  in  solids  come  from  the  duct,  then 
the  secretion  ceases,  but  reappears  on  continued  stimulation.  The  parotid 
as  a  rule  gives  no  secretion  ou  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic,  probably 
because  the  thick  fluid  stops  up  the  duct. 

Since  atimulation  of  the  cerebral  fibers  causes  a  considerable  dilatation  of 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  gland  and  a  consequent  increase  of  blood  flow  (as  much 
as  six  times  the  original)  (cf.  page  234),  whereas  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic 
causes  vasocon tract  ion  and  a  considerable  decrease  of  blood  flow,  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  difference  in  the  secretion  in  the  two  cases  is  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  blood  supplied.  But  this  is  not  true.  For  if  the  arteries 
of  the  gland  be  entirely  closed  off  and  the  cerebral  fibers  be  then  stimulated,  the 
quantity  of  secretion  obtained  la  smaller,  but  it  has  all  the  properties  of  the  nor- 
mal cerebral  saliva  and  its  percentage  content  of  solids  is  not  greater  than  when 
the  circulation  is  unhindered. 

Keidenhain,  with  some  reservation  it  is  true,  has  sought  to  explain  these 
phenomena  as  follows.  He  supposes  that  every  gland  is  provided  with  two  kinds 
of  nerve  fibers:  (1)  those  which  preside  over  the  transudation  of  water  and  of 
the  salts,  the  "  secretory  fibers,"  and  (2)  those  which  control  the  formation  of  the 
soluble  conatitucnts  and  the  growth  of  the  protoplasm,  the  "  trophic  fibers," 
These  fibers  occur  in  the  different  nerves  of  the  glands  in  different  numbers. 
Thus  the  cerebral  fibers  in  the  dog  would  be  relatively  poor  in  trophic  but  rela- 
tively rich  in  secretory  fibers,  while  the  sympathetic  would  contain  only  a  few 
secretory  but  many  trophic  fibers. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Heidenhain  has  brought  many  facts  to  the  support 
of  this  view.  For  example,  simultaneous  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  and 
the  glossopharyngeal  in  the  dog  increases  considerably  the  percentage  composi- 
tion of  solids  in  the  parotid  saliva.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  explain  all  the 
known  facts  concerning  the  influence  of  nerves  on  the  salivary  secretion  from 
this  point  of  view.  Thus  if  the  glanda  be  poisoned,  not  too  severely,  with  atropine, 
stimulation  of  the  chorda  is  entirely  without  effect  at  a  time  when  stimulation 
of  the  sympathetic  is  still  effective.  Now  it  is  very  probable  that  atropine  acts 
so  as  to  paralyze  the  end  organs  of  the  cerebral  fibers,  and  from  the  fact  just 
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given  we  know  that  this  poison  acts  upo.i  the  end  organs  of  the  two  nerves  in 
an  entirely  diSerent  way.  Hence  we  can  scarcely  say  that  the  sympathetic  and 
the  chorda  are  composed  of  the  same  kinds  of  fibers  in  relatively  different  num- 
bers (Langley), 

The  discovery  of  Gerhardt  with  regard  to  morphological  changes  in  the  sub- 
maxillary after  section  of  the  sympathetic  and  of  the  chorda,  speaks  to  the  same 
effect.  In  the  former  case  the  protoplasm  remains  unchanged,  whereas  the 
nucleus  shrinks,  although  not  in  all  cells;  after  section  of  the  chorda  the  nu- 
cleus remains  normal,  hut  the  protoplasm  in  many  cells  undergoes  significant 
changes,  becoming  turbid,  finely  granular  and  opaque. 

A  further  difficulty  for  Heidenhain's  theory  is  the  so-called  paralytic  secre- 
tion discovered  by  CI,  Bernard.  Some  twenty-four  hours  after  section  of  the 
cerebral  nerves,  the  submaxillary  gland  begins  to  secrete,  slowly  at  first,  then 
faster  and  faster  until  within  a  week  a  drop  issues  from  the  duct  every  twenty 
minutes.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  sympathetic  is  injured  or  not; 
section  of  this  nerve  produces  no  paralytic  secretion.  In  the  course  of  time 
after  section  of  either  nerve  the  size  of  the  gland  gradually  diminishes,  and 
the  gland  acquires  a  waxlike  appearance. 

A  priori  it  might  be  supposed  that  secretion  is  only  a  process  of  filtration 
from  the  blood  through  the  capillary  walls.  But  we  have  great  difficulty  on 
such  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  chemical  properties  of  the  secretion; 
for  several  substances  found  in  the  secretion  and  in  the  glands  are  not  found 
at  all  in  the  blood,  and  must,  therefore,  be  formed  in  the  gland  cells.  This  is 
attested  also  by  facts  to  be  discussed  later  with  regard  to  morphological  changes 
appearing  in  the  glands.  But  more  convincing  is  the  following.  If  the  duct 
of  the  submaxillary  gland  be  connected  with  a  Hg-manometer  and  the  cerebral 
nerve  be  then  stimulated,  the  mercury  in  a  very  short  time,  even  within  twenty- 
five  seconds,  rises  100  mm.  higher  than  the  mercury  in  a  manometer  connected 
with  the  carotid.  That  is,  the  secretion  presenre  becomes  higher  than  the 
blood  pressure.  Finally,  the  remotest  possibility  of  regarding  the  secretion 
as  a  process  of  filtration  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  stimulation  of  a  secretory 
nerve  causes  a  flow  of  saliva  in  animals  which  have  been  bled  to  death. 

When  a  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  constituents  already  deposited  in  the 
gland  cells  during  rest  are  not  only  given  off,  but  there  is  at  the  same  time 
an  increased  production  of  them.  This  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  both  the  secreting  gland  and  its  secreted  saliva  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  resting  gland  on  the  other  side  (Pawlow).  When 
the  nerves  are  excited  with  stimuli  of  increasing  strength,  not  only  does  the 
absolute  quantity  of  the  secretion  and  of  its  solid  constituents  increase,  but 
the  percentage  content  of  the  latter  rises  higher  the  more  rapid  the  rate  of 
secretion  becomes.  This  increase  always  affects  the  inorganic  constituents, 
but  not  the  organic,  unless  care  be  taken  not  to  fatigue  the  gland  by  over- 
work. If  the  gland  be  fatigued,  the  percentage  content  of  organic  substances 
may  even  decline  in  the  face  of  an  increased  rate  of  secretion. 

We  may  summarize  the  effects  produced  in  the  glands  by  stimulation  of 
their  nerves  as  follows :  ( 1 )  A  change  takes  place  in  the  gland  cells  develop- 
ing certain  forces  which  are  expressed  by  the  act  of  secretion;  (2)  at  the 
same  time  an  increased  formation  of  the  specific  constituents  of  the  secretion 
appears;  and  (3)  if  the  stimulation  continue  for  a  long  time,  the  gland  gradu- 
17* 
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ally  becomes  fatigued,  so  that  the  delivery  of  secretory  products  exceeds  the 
new  formation  of  specific  constitucDts. 

Under  normal  circumstances  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  caused  hy  a  reflex  act 
induced  chiefly  from  the  mouth,  and  Pawlow  has  shown  that  the  quantity  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  saliva  in  the  dog  is  adapted  with  extraordinary  nicety 
to  the  propertiea  of  the  substances  introduced  into  the  mouth. 

Mechanical  stimulation  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  does  not  always 
produce  a  flow  of  saliva.    If,  for  example,  a  handful  of  pebbles  be  thrown  into 


Fio.  100. — Parotid  gland  of  the  rabbit  as  seen  in  a  fresh,  unstained  preparation,  after  Langley. 
A.  resting  slate.  S,  after  injection  of  a  slight  quantity  of  pilocarpine.  C,  after  atimulatioa 
of  the  cervical  sympatbetic.     D,  the  same,  only  a  stronger  elTect. 

a  dog's  mouth,  the  6og  moves  them  to  and  fro  in  his  efforts  to  get  rid  of  them. 
but  no  saliva,  or  at  most  only  a  drop  or  two,  is  poured  out.  If  on  the  other  hand 
Band  be  used  instead  of  pebbles,  a  copious  flow  of  saliva  is  set  up,  because  the 
sand  cannot  be  removed  from  the  mouth  without  a  stream  of  fluid.  Xor  is  there 
any  discharge  of  saliva  from  application  of  water  or  snow,  but  with  acid,  salty, 
bitter  or  caustic  substances  which  require  to  be  diluted  or  washed  out  of  the 
mouth,  a  discharge  at  once  occurs. 

In  all  these  cases  the  saliva  is  thin,  watery  and  contains  only  a  trace  of 
mucin.  But  with  all  kinds  of  edible  substances  a  viscid,  mucous  saliva  is 
secreted  such  as  is  necessary  to  facilitate  swallowing  the  bolus.  Besides,  the 
quantity  of  saliva  depends  upon  the  dryness  of  the  food;  the  drier  it  is,  the 

It  is  unnecessary  actually  to  place  the  stimulant  into  the  mouth  in  order 
to  produce  a  flow  of  saliva.  Sight  or  smell  of  it  is  sufficient,  or  indeed,  aa 
our  own  esperiences  prove,  imagination  even  of  savory  substanee.s  will  produce 
the  effect.  With  regard  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  saliva,  the  same  differ- 
ences are  observed  as  when  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  mouth  cavity:  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  a  psychical  influence  of  no  small  value  is  involved, 
although  this  cannot  be  exercised  by  direct  effort  of  the  will. 
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The  salivary  nerve  cetiters  are  located  in  the  medulla;  for  reflex  secretion  la 
obtained  after  tranasection  of  the  brain  in  the  pons.  A  puncture  in  the  medulU 
is  followed  likewise  by  secretion.  Unilateral  injury  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
Tentricle  a  little  behind  the  origin  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  causes  secretion  in 
both  submaxillary  glands  and  in  the  parotid  of  the  saiqe  side.  Both  cerebral 
and  sympathetic  nerves  are  roused  to  activity  in  this  case.  It  is  possible  that 
the  glands  on  each  side  of  the  body  have  their  own  centers,  and  that  these  are 
connected  together  by  commissures  (Beck). 

The  salivary  glands  can  be  set  in  action  also  by  artificial  stimulation  of  that 
part  of  the  cerebral  cortex  which  corresponds  roughly  to  the  motor  zone.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  above-mentioned  psychical  influence  on  the  salivarj-  glands 
depends  upon  this  cortical  field. 

B.   MORPHOLOGICAL  CHAHGES  DURmO  SECRETIOH 

The  more  recent  investigations  of  this  subject  have  been  made  upon  prac- 
tically fresh  material  instead  of,  as  formerly,  upon  preserved  material.  We 
shall  follow  the  descriptions  given  by  Langley  and  by  Biedermann. 

In  the  albuminous  glands  (Fig.  100)  Langley  found  that  in  the  resting 
state,  the  cells  are  filled  with  a  collection  of  granulns  so  abundant  as  to  ob- 
scure the  cell  boundaries.  When  the  gland  has  secreted  for  some  time,  the 
cells  increase  in  size,  the  granules  graduaJly  disappear  especially  from  the 
outer  zone,  or  the  side  toward  the  membrana  propria,  while  the  inner  zone 
or  the  side  toward  the  lumen  of  the  gland  still  contains  granules.  These 
changes  are  constant  whether  the  gland  be  caused  to  secrete  by  the  natural 
stimulus,  by  injection  of  pilocarpine,  or  by  stimulation  of  its  nerves. 

According  to  E.  Uiiller,  there  occurs  here  a  conversion  of  strongly  refractive 
granules  into  feebly  refractive  ones,  which  pass  into  the  secretion  as  small 
spherical  drops — the  so-called  secretion  vacuoles  (Fig,  101;  cf.  also  Fig.  99). 
In  very  active  secretion  the  first-named  granules  pass  directly  over  into  the 


A ,  after  twenty-four 

secretion  vacuoles.  When  they  leave  the  gland  cells  they  pass  first  into  the 
secretory  capillaries  running  between  the  cells  where  they  are  dissolved  and 
whence  the  secretion  flows  into  the  ducts  of  the  gland. 
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We  meet  with  Bimilar  phenomena  ie  freah  preparations  of  the  mucoiu 
glands.  A  gland  from  the  tongue  of  Rana  csculenta  teased  in  a  O.G-per-cent 
salt  solution  (Biedermann)  almost  always  shows  cells,  which  in  the  ends 
turned  toward  the  lumen  are  thickly  set  with  dark,  strongly  refractive  gran- 
ules. When  the  same  object  is  observed  in  active  secretion  the  dark  granules 
have  disappeared  for  the  moat  part,  or  form  only  a  narrow  border  along  the 
inner  edge  of  the  cells.  The  latter  contain  also  clear,  vacuolar  drops 
(Fig.  102). 

From  these  observations  it  appears  that  in  the  albuminous  as  well  as  in  the 
mucous  glands,  a  substance  is  formed  during  the  resting  state,  which  in  the 
fresh  gland  has  the  form  of  small  grannies.  This  substance  is  liberated  from 
the  cells  in  the  act  of  secretion  and  as  a  consequence  the  cells  decrease  in  size, 
especially  after  a  copious  discharge ;  the  main  part  of  the  cell  is  now  clear. 

Are  the  specific  constituents  of  the  secretion  derivatives  of  the  living  proto- 
plasm, or  are  they  to  be  r^arded  as  products  of  its  activity!  This  question 
cannot  be  answered  definitely  at  present.  Heidenhain  conceived  that  in  the 
mucous  glands  at  least  the  cells  as  a  whole  are  converted  into  the  secretion,  and 
that  the  so-called  demilume  cells  of  Oianuzzi  are  young  cells  destined  to  replace 


the  mucous  cells  after  their  disintegration.  This  assumption  however  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  fact  that  cell  divisions  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  secreting 
glands.  That  cells  do  occasionally  perish  in  very  active  secretion  and  can  be 
replaced  by  division,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  process  of  secretion 
as  such.  And  as  for  the  demilumes,  they  sppear  from  recent  researches  (Stiihr. 
Noll)  to  be  simply  empty  mucous  cells. 

Other  investigators,  with  Altmann  at  their  heatj,  regard  the  granules  as 
morphoIoKical  derivatives  of  formed  constituent  elements,  and  claim  that  the 
manner  of  their  origin,  their  growth  and  their  transformation  indicate  that  they 
are  vital  units. 

From  all  that  we  know,  however,  the  granules  found  in  the  resting  gland 
might  just  as  well  represent  products  of  the  metabolic  activity  of  the  proto- 
plasm; hence  no  destruction  of  living  substance  would  be  involved  in  their  for- 
mation. The  material  at  band  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  decide  a  question 
fundamentally  so  important. 
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§3.  THE  CLAUDS  OF  THE  STOUACH 
A.  SECRETORY  NERVES 
Early  observations  on  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  for  the  most  part 
tended  to  show  that  this  process  scarcely  came  within  the  control  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  Some  few  observations  there  were,  it  is  true,  which 
indicated  such  an  influence,  but  they  were  rather  scattered  and  were  outnum- 
bered by  other  observations  which  made  it  more  likely  that  the  extrinsic  nerves 
to  the  stomach  had  no  influence  of  a  direct  kind  upon  its  secretory  activity. 
In  the  year  1889,  however,  Pawlow  and  Schumow-Simanowsky  demonstrated 
that  the  vagus  contains  secretory  fibers  for  the  gastric  glands. 

Ricbet  had  found  iu  the  case  of  a  man  with  an  fssophaseal  stricture  and 
upon  whom  a  stomach  fistula  had  been  made,  that  chewing'  strong!;  sapid  foods 
produced  immediately  a  flow  of  gastric  juice  from  the  fistula.  It  was  natural 
to  regard  this  secretion  as  a  reflex. 

The  above-named  authors  undertook  to  establish  this  conclusion  experiment- 
allj,  and  for  the  purpose  made  on  dogs  an  cesophageal  fistula  besides  the  usual 
stomach  fistula.  When  the  animal  received  something  to  eat  and  swallowed  a 
bolus,  it  of  course  came  out  through  the  opening  in  the  neck  without  ever  reach- 
ing the  stomach  ("fictitious  feeding").  Nevertheless,  aft«r  a  latent  period  of 
five  to  six  minutes  a  copious  secretion  of  gastric  juice  made  ita  appearance.  In 
this  way  it  was  proved  that  the  secretion  can  in  fact  be  called  out  reflexly. 

The  efferent  nerves  concerned  in  this  reflex  are  the  vagi.  If  the  vagi  be 
cot,  the  reflex  fails.  If  they  be  stimulated  a  clear  fluid  begins  to  trickle  from 
the  fistula,  which  in  comparison  with  the  normal  gastric  juice  shows  a  lower 
acidity,  but  digests  proteids.  In  addition  to  these  the  vagus  appears  to 
contain  also  fibers  which  inhibit  the  glands  of  the  stomach. 

But  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  not  dependent  alone  upon  the  vagus. 
There  are  perfectly  trustworthy  statements  in  the  literature  which  show  that 
the  secretion  does  not  cease  after  section  of  the  vagi,  although  the  reflex  from 
the  mouth  be  excluded;  but  that  animals  thus  operated  upon  digest  their 
food  in  the  stomach.  Besides,  analysis  of  the  urine  reveals  no  products  of 
abnormal  putrefaction  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  such  animals,  and  we  may 
conclude  that  a  real  gastric  juice  is  secreted  which  contains  just  as  much 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  considerably  lees  pepsin,  than  the  normal  juice. 

Thus  there  are  two  modes  of  gastric  secretion,  namely,  one  under  the 
influence  of  the  secretory  nerve  fibers  which  traverse  the  vagus,  and  the  other 
independent  of  those  fibers. 

(1)  The  Secretion  under  the  Influence  of  the  Vagus. — Neither  excitation  of 
the  nerves  of  taste,  nor  the  act  of  chewing,  nor  the  movements  of  deglutition 
have  of  themselves  any  power  to  cause  a  reflex  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Only 
when  the  animal  exhibits  some  desire  for  food  does  secretion  result.  The  imagi- 
nation of  savory  substances  would  seem  therefore  to  be  of  special  importance, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  gastric  secretion  occurs  when  one  merely 
offers  a  dog  a  piece  of  meat  without  giving  it  to  him.  This  "  psychical "  secre^ 
tion  is  at  times  very  abundant;  but  if  not,  the  amount  of  secretion  is  consider- 
ably increased  by  fictitious  feeding.  From  these  and  similar  facts  it  appears 
that  although  excitation  of  the  afferent  nerves  from  the  mouth  and  the  cesopha- 
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gus  does  not  of  itself  produce  any  gastric  eecretton,  yet  when  the  animal  has 
some  desire  for  food  this  excitation  intensifies  considerably  the  psychical  secre- 
tion which  would  otherwise  take  place,  and  raises  both  the  acidity  and  the 
digestive  power  of  the  secretion. 

lu  the  case  of  a  five-year-old  boy  with  a  complete  (esophageal  stricture  and 
a  gastric  fistula,  Homborg  found  that  chewing  palatable  foods  induced,  after 
an  average  latent  period  of  seven  minutes,  a  secretion  which  lasted  for  forty 
minutes  or  more,  whereas  chewing  disagreeable  foods,  or  chemically  active 
(lemons)  or  indifferent  substances  (rubbed  was  without  any  influence  on  the 
gastric  glands.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  secretion  failed  when  the  boy  was 
not  permitted  td'eat  immediately  food  particularly  palatable  to  him,  and  began 
to  ciy;  also  that  every  time  he  was  fed  through  the  stomach  fistula  he  wished 
for  somethii^  edible  to  chew.  Mere  sight  of  food  was  not  effective  in  provoking 
the  secretion. 

(3)  The  Secretion  Independent  of  the  Vagus. — Mechanical  elimulalion  of  the 
stomach  miicosa,  even  when  it  is  very  energetic,  causes  no  secretion  of  gastric 
juice  whatever;  only  an  alkaline  mucus  fiows  from  the  fistula  (Pawlow).  The 
secretion  not  mediated  by  the  vagus  must  be  the  result,  ther^ore,  of  chemical 
etimulation.  In  order  to  study  this  question  more  closely  and  to  prevent  mixture 
with  foreign  substances,  Heidenhain  separated  the  fundus  portion  from  the  rest 
of  the  stomach  by  a  surgical  operation,  and  thus  prepared  an  isolated  "  fundus 
fistula."  In  this  operation  the  branches  of  the  vagus  which  mediate  the  secretory 
refiex  were  cut.  Nevertheless,  when  the  animal  received  something  to  eat  secre- 
tion appeared  in  the  blind  sac.  It  b^an  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  after  eating 
and  continued  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  food — after  a  moderately  full  meal,  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours;  after  a 
very  full  one,  siJcteen  to  twenty  hours.  When  the  dog  was  given  very  slightly 
digestible  food,  such  as  coarsely  chopped  ligamentum  nuchcc,  no  secretion  ap- 
peared, but  began  when  he  was  subsequently  allowed  to  drink.  Even  then  the 
secretion  continued  for  only  a  short  time,  one  and  one-half  to  four  hours  at  most. 

Pawlow  and  Chigin  carried  out  even  more  detailed  experiments  ou  dogs  in 
which  the  blind  sac  was  prepared  without  section  of  the  vagus  branches.  The 
substances  whose  effects  on  the  mucous  membrane  were  to  be  tested  were  intro- 
duced (without  the  dog's  knowledge)  through  a  fistula  directly  into  the  main 
part  of  the  stomach.  Water,  0.1-0.5-per-cent  HCl  solutions,  etc.,  in  quantities 
of  100-150  c.e.  exerted  only  a  very  slight  influence  on  the  process  of  secretion  in 
the  isolated  sae.  In  quantities  of  500  c.c.  pure  water,  teri-per-cent  solutions  of 
cane  sugar  or  starch,  or  egg  albumin  provoked  a  somewhat  stronger  secretion. 
This  lK¥;an  in  a  majority  of  cases  after  thirteen  to  twenty-nine  minutes.  Since 
distilled  water  evoked  just  as  much  Secretion  as  the  solutions,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  effects  here  are  only 'those  "of  the  Solvent.  Waak  soda  solutions  reduced  the 
effect  of  water.    Fats  also  exerted  an  inhibitory  influence. 

When  meat  gravjf,  meai.  juice,  end  meal  extract  or  milk,  or  a  solution  of 
gelatin  in  water  were  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  the  same  way,  results  were 
very  different.  An  abundant  secretion  began  after  an  average  latent  period  of 
thirteen  minutes,  which  continued  for  about  three  hours.  Neither  egg  albumin 
nor  albumose  nor  bread  had  any  such  effect.  It  appears  therefore  that  certain 
extractives  contained  in  meat,  to  which  however  creatin  and  creatinin  do  not 
belong,  certain  constituents  of  milk,  etc.,  are  specific  stimuli  for  the  stomach. 
Furthermore,  there  are  experiments  which  show  that  once  the  secretion  is  started 
by  these  substances,  it  is  considerably  augmented  when,  for  example,  egg  albu- 
min, of  itself  hut  slightly  active,  is  introduced.  In  the  same  way  starch  intro- 
duced with  meat  can  intensify  the  secretory  process  considerably. 
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From  these  observations  we  can  form  provisionally  the  following  concep- 
tion of  the  conditions  for  secretion  in  the  stomach.  Secretion  of  gastric  jwice 
is  started  by  a  complicated  reflex  process,  which  is  set  in  operation  by  the 
sight  of  food  as  well  as  by  it^  passage  through  the  mouth  and  (esophagus,  and 
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Flo.  103. — Hourl;  course  ot  secretion  of  gastric  juice  in  the  dog's  stomach,  after  Pawlow.     Ex- 
clunve  diets  of  meat,  bread,  and  nulii:  were  given. 

is  mediated  by  the  vagus.  This  secretion  itself  lasts  for  a  fairly  long  time; 
but  it  is  augmented  by  the  stimulating  influence  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
ingested  water  and,  above  all,  of  certain  extractives,  etc.,  contained  in  the  food. 

Obierin'a  experiments  on  the  course  of  the  secretion  in  the  blind  sac  with 
the  vagi  preserved  sbow  very  instructively  how  the  activity  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane under  the  influenee  of  the  va^uB  reflexes  and  the  excitation  of  the  food, 
is  adapted  to  the  momentary  requirements  upon  it.  With  all  the  articles  of 
food  thus  far  tested  the  secretion  began  at  about  the  same  time.  It  reached  its 
maximum  during  the  first  or  the  second  hour  (with  milk  during  the  third  hour). 
After  the  maximum  was  reached  the  secretion  fell  immediately  and  became 
gradually  less  and  less  until  it  finally  ceased.  The  absolute  quantity  of  gastric 
juice  with  the  same  article  of  food  was  greater,  the  greater  the  mass  of  food 
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PiQ.  104. — Hourly  course  oF  tlie  digestive  action  of  gastric  juice  on  proteid,  after  feeding  ezdu- 
nvely  meat,  bread,  and  milk  (Fawlow). 

introduced.  The  quantity  secreted,  for  example,  was  greater  with  200  g.  of 
meat  than  with  200  g.  of  bread  or  600  g.  of  milk  (Fig.  103).  The  digestive 
power  of  the  fluid  secreted  with  the  articles  of  food  just  mentioned,  when  tested 
from  hour  to  hour,  shows  characteristic  variations  (Fig.  104).     Feeding  meat. 
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milk  and  bread  with  the  same  N-content  (about  3.4  g.).  there  appeared  in  the 
isolated  sac  27,  34  and  42  c.c.  respectively  of  gastric  juice  having'  a  digestive 
power  of  4.0,  3.1  and  6.16  Dim.  of  egg  albumin  (cf.  page  245).  Since  the  di- 
gestive power  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  quantities  of  pepsin,  the 
quantities  in  this  series  would  be  to  eaoh  other  as  430,  340,  and  1,600. 

The  center  of  these  reflexes  mediated  by  the  vagns  probably  coincides  with 
the  vagus  nucleus.  The  psychic  influence  on  the  secretion  is  exercised  natu- 
rally through  the  cerebrum.  In  the  dog  Bechterew  obtained  a  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  and  of  gastric  mucus  on  stimulating  a  region  lateral  to  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  gyrus  aigmoides  just  at  the  forward  end  of  the  third 
convolution.  Stimulating  for  four  to  five  minutes  the  secretion  continued 
for  thirty  to  fifty  minutes  and  exhibited  an  unmistakable  similarity  with  that 
obtained  by  fictitious  feeding.  After  extirpation  of  this  cortical  field  no 
secretion  appeared  on  offering  food. 

The  mechanism  of  the  secretion  which  is  independent  of  the  vagus  is  much 
more  difficult  to  explain.  It  might  be  caused  either  by  some  reflex  process  or 
by  the  direct  exciting  effects  of  absorbed  substances  upon  the  glands  themselves. 
There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  both  hypotheses  and  the  matter  cannot  be 
regarded  as  settled. 

B.   THE  GASTRIC  GLANDS 

The  mueoui  memirane  of  the  stomach  presents  considerable  differences  be- 
tween  the  fundic  and  pyloric  portions.  The  pyloric  portion  is  pale  and  whitish 
in  color  and  ia  beset  by  a  few  high  folds,  here  and  there  united  together.  The 
rest  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  a  reddiah-yellow  or  reddish-gray  color,  and 
possesses  numerous  folds  bound  together  into  an  irregular  network,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  fine  secondary  folds  likewise  arranged  as  a  net.  Into  the  depres- 
sions formed  by  the  folds  open  the  gastric  glands,  whose  epithelial  cells  are 
continuous  with  the  epithelium  which  clothes  the  free  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane. 

This  superficial  epithelium  secretes  the  gastric  mucus  and  behaves  prob- 
ably like  similar  cells  of  the  salivary  glands. 

The  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  tubular  and  belong  to  two  dif- 
ferent types,  one  constructed  of  one  kind  of  cells,  the  other  of  two  kinds. 
The  spatial  distribution  of  the  two  kinds  presents  certain  differences  in  dif- 
ferent mammals.  In  the  dog  and  man  the  glands  formed  of  one  kind  of 
cells  occur  only  in  the  pylorus ;  those  with  two  kinds  occur  only  in  the  fundus. 
For  this  reason  they  are  named  pyloric  and  fundic  glands  respectively.  The 
boundary  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  raucous  membrane  is  not  however 
very  sharp. 

The  secreting  elements  of  the  pyloric  glands  are  cylindrical  cells  arranged 
in  a  single  layer  upon  the  basement  membrane  of  the  glands.  The  fundic 
glands  contain  similar  cylindrical  cells  similarly  arranged.  These  cells  were 
discovered  by  RoUet  and  Heidenhain,  and  are  called  the  chief  or  adelomor- 
phous cells. 
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In  addition  to  the  chief  cells  and  situated  outside  of  them  are  other  so- 
callofl  parietal  or  delomorphous  cells.  These  lie  between  the  chief  cells  and 
tile  membraDa  propria,  hut  do  not  form  a  continuous  layer.  Jiast  as  in  the 
salivary  glands,  there  are  fine  secretory  capillaries  between  the  gland  cells. 
Those  belonging  to  the  parietal  cells  surround  them  in  a  basketlike  fashion 
and  are  connected  by  cross  ducts  with  the  lumen  of  the 
gland   (Fig.  105). 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  pepsin  is 
formed  in  the  chief  cells  (Wassman,  1839). 

If  small  pieces  of  the  fundus  mucosa  be  digested  in  a 
warm  place  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  they  dissolve  leav- 
ing only  small  flakes  behind.  Boiled  white  of  egg  digested 
at  35°— 40°  C.  in  acidulated  water,  to  which  a  small  piece 
of  the  fundic  mucoBa  has  been  added,  dissolves  in  one  to 
one  and  one-half  hours. 

Since  it  had  l)een  observed  further  that  the  pylorus 
mucosa  withstood  digestion  much  longer  on  similar  treat- 
ment, and  since  the  chief  cells  had  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered, it  was  supposed  that  the  fundic  glands  were  the  only 
scat  of  pepsin  production,  and  that  the  pyloric  glands  pro- 
duced only  mucus  like  the  superficial  epithelium.  It  has 
since  been  proved  that  the  pyloric  glands  also  produce 
pepsin. 

Simply  to  make  an  extract  of  pylorus  mucosa  and  dem* 
onatrate  pepsin  therein,  would  not  be  a  fair  test,  for  it 
might  be  that  the  pepsin  came  from  the  gastric  juice  and  had 
only  been  absorbed  by  the  pyloric  mucosa.  The  matter  takes 
quite  another  aspect  however  when  we  discover  that  the 
pyloric  mucosa  is  not  completely  freed  of  its  pepsin  by 
washing  for  forty-eight  hours  in  running  water.  Several 
other  observations  show  the  same  thing,  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence is  furnished  by  the  following:  By  an  operation  the 
pyloric  portion  can  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  stomach 
in  the  same  way  as  has  already  been  described  for  the 
fundic  portion,  and  a  pyloric  fistula  be  thus  established 
(KlemensiewicE,  Heidenhain,  Akerman).  The  animals  re- 
cover and  exhibit  no  sort  of  disturbance  in  their  general 
health.  From  this  pyloric  sac  a  fluid  is  obtained  which 
always  contains  pepsin  even  if  collected  weeks  or  months 
after  the  operation.  There  can  be  no  question  here  of  obsorpti 
trie  juice. 

We  have  still  to  decide,  however,  whether  the  jiepsin  is  formed  in  the 
chief  or  the  parietal  cells  of  tlie  fundic  glands.  Several  facts  indicate 
the  former. 

( I )  If  freshly  isolated  fundic  glands  bo  warmed  in  a  drop  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  under  the  microscope,  the  chief  cells  may  be  scon  to  disintegrate 
rapidly,  whereas  the  parietal  cells  only  swell  up  and  become  transparent. 
(2)  In  sheep  embryos  it  has  been  observed  that  the  parietal  cells  appear  first 
in  the  course  of  development  and  the  chief  cells  much  later.     Pepsin  produc- 
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tion  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  mucous  membrane  only  after  the  latter  appear. 
(3)  If  different  parte  of  the  stomach  mucosa  be  extracted,  it  is  found  that  the 
quantity  of  pepsin  ehoTs  no  dependence  upon  the  number  of  parietal  cells 
in  the  different  parts,  but  varies  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of 
chief  cells. 

How  far  the  parietal  cells  participate  in  the  formation  of  pepsin  roust  be 
regarded  as  still  an  open  question.  In  various  lower  vertebrates  whose  gastric 
glands  possess  cells  of  only  one  kind,  it  has  been  observed  that  both  pepsin  and 
hydrochloric  acid  are  produced.  But  we  cannot  draw  any  positive  conclusion 
with  respect  to  the  more  differentiated  gland  of  the  higher  vertebrates  from 
this  discovery. 

Weight  for  weight  the  pyloric  mucosa  produces  much  less  pepsin  than  does 
that  of  the  fundus — which  is  <iuite  intelligible  when  we  consider  that  the  fundic 
glands  are  much  more  thickly  set  than  the  pyloric  glands,  and  also  that  the 
length  of  the  former  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  latter. 

The  amount  of  rennin  of  the  gastric  juice  during  the  different  stages  of 
digestion  always  runs  parallel  to  the  amount  of  pepsin.  From  this  and  other 
facts  it  appears  permissible  to  conclude  that  although  rennin  is  not  identical 
with  pepsin  (page  250),  it  is  formed  in  the  pyloric  glands  as  well  as  in  the 
chief  cells  of  the  fundus  glands.  Whether  it  originates  in  the  parietal  cells 
also  cannot  yet  be  decided. 

Views  are  widely  divergent  as  to  the  seat  of  hydrochloric  acid  production. 
While  some  assume  that  it  is  produced  in  all  the  gland  cells  of  the  stomach, 
others  suppose  that  it  originates  only  in  the  parietal  cells  of  the  fundic  glands. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  appears  to  be  shown  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty 
that  the  pyloric  glands  do  not  produce  hydrochloric  acid,  for  in  the  secretion 
of  the  isolated  pyloric  sac  one  finds  in  exceptional  cases  an  alkaline  reaction 
and,  what  is  important  also,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  blind  sac  exhibits 
at  such  times  perfectly  normal  properties  throughout.  Moreover,  it  is  stated 
that  the  free  surface  of  the  mucosa  gives  an  acid  reaction  only  in  places 
where  glands  with  two  kinds  of  cells  are  found;  at  other  places  it  reacts 
alkaline. 

After  considering  all  the  facta  obtainable  hearing  on  this  subject.  Heiden- 
hain  came  to  the  conclusion  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  in  the  parietal 
cells  of  the  fundic  glands.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  he  reached  this 
conclusion  by  the  process  of  exclusion  and  not  by  direct  evidence. 

The  cells  of  the  gastric  glands  in  the  process  of  secretion  undergo  morpho- 
logical changes  which  have  been  followed  by  Langley  on  fresh  preparations.  la 
the  fasting  condition  the  chief  cells  are  strongly  granular,  but  during  digestion 
are  clear — i.  e.,  the  outer  zone  (about  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  entire 
cell)  shows  no  granules;  they  occur  only  along  the  luminal  border  of  the 
cell.  Extracts  from  different  parts  of  the  mucosa  yield  pepsin  in  greater 
abundance,  the  richer  the  glands  in  granules. 

We  find  therefore  the  same  state  of  affairs  in  the  cells  of  the  gastric  glands 
as  in  the  salivary  glands.  During  the  fasting  period  a  substance  is  laid  down 
in  the  chief  cells,  which  in  fresh  preparations  appears  in  the  form  of  granules. 
During  the  act  of  secretion  this  substance  is  gradually  used  up;  at  the  same 
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time  a  new  formation  of  the  substance  is  going  on,  as  we  know  from  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  pepsin  of  the  mucosa  increases  again  after  the  ninth 
hour  of  digestion. 

C.    WHY  DOES  THE  STOMACH  HOT  DIGEST  ITSELF? 

Several  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
stomach  does  not  digest  itself.  The  mucus  of  the  stomach  might  act  as  a  kind 
of  varnish  to  protect  the  mucosa  itself  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  or 
the  epitlifilium  of  the  mucosa  might  preserve  the  underlying  parts  in  some  way, 
or  the  gastric  juice  might  be  neutralized  by  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  or  the 
mucosa  might  be  absolved  from  the  destructive  action  of  the  gastric  juice  by 
its  absorption.  However,  many  objections  can  be  urged  against  all  of  these 
hypotheses  as  well  as  the  experimental  facts  underlying  them,  and  the  question 
was  left  to  a  certain  extent  undecided  by  simply  assuming  that  the  proteolytic 
enzymes  cannot  act  upon  the  living  cells  of  the  same  body. 

A  nearer  approach  to  an  explanation  seems  to  have  been  attained  in  Wein- 
land's  discovery  of  an  antipeptic  and  antitryptic  action  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal mucosa.  This  action  is  probably  due  to  antienzymes  which  are  found 
throughout  the  whole  animal  scale,  and  occur  not  only  in  the  intestinal  tract 
but  also  in  cells  of  other  organs.  As  mentioned  at  page  155,  such  antienzymes 
are  present  also  in  the  blood. 

§4.    SECRETIon  OF  PANCREATIC  JUICE 
A.    SECRETORY  HERVES 

That  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  is  to  a  certain  extent  under  the 
control  of  the  central  nervous  system  was  rendered  very  probable  by  the  fact, 
ascertained  by  Hcidenhain,  that  it  can  be  started  up  or  accelerated  by  elec- 
trical stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Later  Fawlow  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting the  evidence  of  secretory  nerves  to  the  pancreas. 

These  nerve  fibers  traverse  the  vagus.  If,  with  the  observance  of  certain 
precautions  which  are  necessary  to  shut  out  the  restraining  influence  of  vari- 
ous sensory  stimuli,  the  vagus  be  stimulated,  a  more  or  less  active  secretion 
of  pancreatic  juice  is  plainly  demonstrable.  The  vagus  also  conveys  fibers 
which  inhibit  the  pancreatic  secretion. 

The  splanchnic  likewise  contains  secretory  fibers  for  the  pancreas,  but  its 
action  is  much  less  powerful  than  that  of  the  vagus  (Kudrewetsky). 

Secretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  the  herbivorous  animals  is  continuous 
— a  condition  doubtless  connected  with  the  continuous  character  of  digestion 
in  these  animals.  In  the  camivora  it  is  intermittent,  and  (in  the  dog)  the 
first  drops  flow  from  the  duct  one  and  one-half  to  three  and  one-half  minutes 
after  eating.  In  man  also  a  rise  occurs  after  eating  and  reaches  its  maximum 
in  the  fourth  hour,  from  which  time  on  it  gradually  falls  (Glaessner;  Fig. 
lOG). 

To  what  extent  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  is  caused  like  that  of  the 
gastric  juice  by  stimuli  from  the  mouth,  or  what  role  the  psychic  factor  plays 
in  the  process  must  remain  for  the  present  undecided.  However,  still  another 
influence  is  of  far-reaching  importance  here.     If  an  acid  (no  matter  what 
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one)  be  introduced  into  the 
duodenum,  after  a  short 
latent  period,  a  copious  se- 

*  cretion    of    pancreatic   juice 

is    poured    out.      The    acid 

30  SSSS'**"'        gastric  juice  flowing  through 

p^^ij^  the  pylorus   obviously  must 

ivdnx*  have  exactly  the  same  effect 

**  {Gottlieb,  Pawlow).   Assoon 

as  the  pyloric  sphincter  opens 

jj  '^  and  gastric  juice  pours  out 

into  the  small  intestine,  the 

conditions  are  present  for  an 

"  '''  abundant  flow  of  pancreatic 

juice, 

F.O     106.-The  ™u™,  of  pai.cre.tic  secretion  in  m»n,  j^^^  influence  of  acids  19 

ajter  &  meal  consistiDE  oi  iwup,  meat,  and  rotls,  after       ,  .  .   >,  n         .    ,         ■ 

Olaemner  beautifully  confimied  by  the 

fact  that  a  flow  of  pancreatic 

juice  caused  by  the  gastric  secretion  is  reduced  considerably  when  the  stomach 

contents  are  neutralized  by  administration  of  alkaline  fluids. 

Since  the  va^s  causes  the  flow  of  gastric  juice  also,  it  might  be  thought 
that  the  secretion  of  the  pau- 

I    1   -  n        f  Hoon  ISS4G  198491)78  ltI4Bt 

creaa  under  the  influence  of  j.»»«    i.iiuu.    o_.  •_^^^^ 

this  nerve  begins  only  under  "" 

the  stimulating  action  of  the  ^ 
acid  gastric  juice.     But  this 
is  not  true,  for  on  artificial 

'    stimulation  of  the  vagus  the  ^ 

pancreas    b^ins    to    secrete  „ 

sooner  than  the  slojnach,  and  gg 

besides,  the  pancreatic  score-  g, 

tion    makes    its    appearance  ^t 

even  if  the  pylorus  be  firm-  o  ^ 

ly  ligated    so   as   to  prevent  ^  as 

any  passage  of  gastric  juice  "^  as 

(Popielaki).  I  s* 

Water  and  neutral  fats  I  » 
in  the  intestine  are  men-  *■ 
tioned  by  Pawlow  as  special  '* 
excitants  of  the  pancreatic 
secretion  (in  man  adminis- 
tration of  fat  was  without  . 
effect) ;  other  authors  have  g 
succeeded  in  inducing  a  se-  g 
cretion  by  means  of  mus-  4 
tard,  pepper,  chloral  hy-  s 
drate,  ether,  etc.  o 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  ^^^  B„^  „n 

that  this  secretion   is   in   the  ^^  lor.-The  coun»  of  secretion  in  the  pancreas  of  the 

nature     of     a     reflex     and     is  ^^^  ^f,er  feeding  exctuaively  with  meat,  with  bread 

mediated     by     the     afferent  and  with  milk,  aft^r  Waither. 
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nerves  of  tlie  email  intestine.  It  could  be  pointed  out  in  support  of  this  view 
that  injection  of  acida  into  the  rectum  or  directly  into  the  blood  ^oked  no  secre- 
tion, and  that  therefore  the  glands  could  not  be  atimulated  frem  the  blood.  Bay- 
liss  and  Starling,  however,  observed  that  an  extract  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
tnembrane    with   HCl,    injected    into    a 

vein,  called  forth  the  pancreatic  secre-  Hours    ississiiieT    12s 

tion  at  once.     The  acid  dissolves  out  of  ' 

the  mucous  membrane  a  substance,  not 
destroyed  by  boiling  and  called  by  the 
authors  secretin,  which  in  their  opinion 
acts  specifically  upon  the  pancreas  and 
constitutes  the  only  natural  cause  of  its 
secretory  activity.  ^». 

Beyond  all  doubt  secretin  is  a  pow-       *  . 
erful  excitant  of  the  pancreatic  secre-       a  g 
tion ;  but  its  specific  nature  is  denied       hs 
by  several  authors.    Since,  however,  CO,       %sf 
from  the  small  intestine  also  produces  a       Mit9 
flow  of  pancreatic  juice,  and  there  is 
of   course    no    secretin    extract    of    the  ^ 

mucosa  in  this;  since,  further,  the  acid  3 

introduced  into  aa  intestinal  loop  has  || 

an  exciting  action  on  the  pancreas,  even  ^^ 

when  the  venous  blood  of  this  loop  is  Ir, 

diverted  and  the  thoracic  duct  is  tied  §£ 

off,  one  is  justified  in  the  assumption  ^ 

that  on  introduction  of  acid  into  the  in-  3 

-  testine  the  secretion  is  produced  partly  Tteti.  Brekd  uuk 

by  a  reflex  set  up  by  the  acid,  and  partly 

through  the  secretin  in  the  blood.  Fia.  108.— The  emymea  of  pancerstic  juice, 

Nothing   definite  can    be    said    con-  a'***  feeding  exdumvely  with  meat,  with 

ceming  the  nerve  centers  of  pancreatic  *'"«'  "''  "^^  ■°'"''  ""*'  "*""*'*'■ 

secretion.     The  observations  which  pur- 
ported to  demonstrate  reflex  centers  in  the  gland  itself  are  no  longer  convincing 
since  the  discovery  of  secretin. 

The  hourly  course  of  the  secretion,  which  appears  to  be  connected  with 
yariations  in  the. discharge  of  the  stomach  contents  into  the  intestine,  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  the  different  enzymes  present  in  the  secretion,  shapes  itself 
according  to  the  food  ingested,  as  may  best  be  seen  from  the  diagrams  in 
Pigs.  lOy  and  108.' 

From  these  diagrams  it  is  evident  that  the  absolute  rate  of  secretion  fol- 
lowing milk  is  different  from  that  following  the  ingestion  of  meat  and  bread ; 
that  the  content  of  amylolytic  enzyme  is  considerably  greater  for  bread  than 
for  meat  and  milk,  and  that  the  content  of  steapsin  is  much  greater  for  milk 
than  for  meat  and  bread. 

The  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  is  given  off  in  the  pancreatic  juice 
during  a  period  of  digestion  varies  much  with  different  foods.    In  fact  with  the 

'  With  regard  to  Fig.  108  it  should  be  said  that  the  obeervations  there  represented 
were  made  before  the  discovery  of  ailerokiTnue,  and  give  therefore  only  the  manifest 
trypsin  content  of  the  juice. 
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same  amount  of  N  in  the  food,  it  is  about  twice  as  great  for  bread  as  for  milk 
or  meat,  and  in  the  former  case  rises  to  about  one-fifth  the  amount  of  N  ingested. 
In  a  carnivorous  animal  like  the  dog,  the  digestion  of  bread  seems  to  call  for  a 
much  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pancreas  than  the  digestion  of  meat  or 
of  milk  (Walther). 

B.   MORPHOLOGICAL  CHAITGES  HI  THE  PAlfCREAS 

Kiihne  and  Lea  observed  directly  on  the  living  rabbit  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  cells  ot  the  pancreas  during  eecretion  (Fig.  109).  When 
secretion  begins  a  change  of  form  comes  over  the  cells,  which  is  expressed  in 
s  striking  change  of  configuration  of  the  tubule.  While  in  the  inactive  state 
the  latter  appears  perfectly  smooth  on  the  outer  edge,  during  activity  convex 
swellings  which  correspond  to  the  separate  cells  become  visible.  The  resting 
cells  form  an  optically  continuous  picture  within  the  tubule,  but  the  active 


cells  are  marked  oft  from  one  another  by  sharp  and,  for  the  most  part,  double 
boundary  lines.  Likewise  during  the  active  condition  the  striations  in  the 
outer  zone,  running  from  the  base  toward  the  inner  border,  stand  out  more 
clearly.  The  granules  of  the  inner  zone  withdraw  gradually  from  the  region 
of  the  nucleus  toward  the  lumen,  become  smaller  and  softer,  and  finally 
disappear  altogether. 

§5.    THE   LIVER  AND  THE   SECRETION  OF   BILE 

A.   GEHERAL  PHEHOHEIfA  OP  HEPATIC  SECREnOIf 

The  secretion  of  bile  differs  from  the  other  secretory  processes  thus  far 
studied,  primarily  by  being  contituiom,  but  also  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstand- 
ing many  researches,  secretory  nervfs  have  not  yet  been  found  for  the  liver. 

In  this  respect  there  is  complete  agreement  between  the  bile  and  the  urine, 
and  one  might  suppose  that  these  two  secretory  processes  do  not  require  the 
coiieration  of  secretory  ner\-es,  since  in  order  to  discharge  their  function  of 
removing  excretory  products  from  the  body  they  must  go  on  continuously.     As 
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lar  BS  the  kidneys  are  concerned,  we  know  indeed  that  certain  diuretic  substances 
in  the  blood  intensify  the  secretion  of  urine  quite  independently  of  the  nervouB 
system.  It  is  possible  that  the  same  thin^  is  true  of  the  liver  and  that  here,  as 
probably  in  the  kidneys,  the  regulation  of  secretion  is  the  result  of  a  vasomotor 
influence.  However,  this  conclusion  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  some 
controlling  influence  by  secretory  nerves,  for  experience  with  the  secretory  nerves 
of  the  stomach  and  pancreas  teaches  that  the  results  of  stimulation  may  be 
entirely  masked  by  various  different  circumstancea. 

Although  the  secretion  of  bile  goes  on  continuously,  it  shows  certain  varia- 
tioDs  which  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  esplained.  Indeed  the  statements  of 
facts  themselves  exhibit  a  difference  in  many  points,  which  is  but  little  gratify- 
ing. This  much  appears,  however,  from  the  observations  at  hand,  that  the 
food  exerts  an  important  influence.  The  quantity  of  bile  secreted  is  least  in 
fasting  and  declines  steadily  as  the  period  is  prolonged.  The  increase  effected 
by  the  food  depends  in  the  first  place  upon  the  kind :  meat  causing  a  consider- 
able increase,  carbohydrates  causing  little  or  none  at  all. 

Even  in  fasting  the  secretion  of  bile  varies  from  hour  to  hour.  After 
feeding  meat  the  rise  mentioned  above  does  not  appear  at  once,  but.  as  a  rule, 
only  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  The  latent  period  is  still 
longer  after  feeding  fat.  Statements  disagree  a^  to  when  Uie  maximum 
occurs. 

This  long  lat«nt  period  is  of  great  importance  for  our  theoretical  con- 
ception of  the  causes  of  the  secretion,  and  seems  to  speak  decisively  for  the 
view  that  the  increase  results  from  an  exciting  influence  of  substances  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  that  these  substances  act,  therefore,  directly 
on  the  liver.  Whether  this  view  actually  represents  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
or  whether  the  increase  in  the  secretion  of  bile  which  is  to  be  observed  after 
feeding  is  due  to  a  reflex  effect  upon  vasomotor  or  secretory  nerves,  must  for 
the  present  be  regarded  as  another  open  question. 

The  direct  stimulation  of  the  liver  by  bile-producing  (cholagogic)  sub- 
stances is  illustrated  further  by  the  following  facts  to  which  Schiff  first 
directed  attention.  If  both  a  biliary  and  an  intestinal  fistula  have  been 
established  in  a  dog,  and  the  bile  obtained  from  the  former  be  injected  into 
the  latter,  or  if  ox  bile  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  amount  of  bile  flowing  from  the  biliary  fistula  is  obtained.  Schiff 
explained  these  facie  by  saying  that  the  injected  bile  was  absorbed  from  the 
intestine,  came  to  the  liver  and  was  again  secreted. 

We  have  direct  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  in  the  fact  that  sheep's 
bile,  when  injected  into  a  mesenterial  vein  of  a  dog  whose  hepatic  arteries  have 
been  tied  off,  is  secreted  in  the  bile  of  th«  dog  and  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
spectroscopic  test  for  cholohematin.  which  occurs  normally  only  in  the  bile  of 
the  sheep.  At  the  same  time  the  absolute  quantity  of  bile  rises.  Bile  or  bile 
salts  given  by  the  mouth  have  the  same  effect.  The  percentage  content  of  solids 
rises  at  the  same  time  (Spiro  and  Voit). 

B.  DEPE1TDEHC£  OP  THE  SECRETIOH  OF  BILE  UPON  THE  BLOOD  SUPPLY 

The  supply  of  blood  to  the  liver  manifestly  influences  the  secretion  of 
bile  to  a  considerable  extent.    If  the  general  blood  pressure  be  reduced  mark- 
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edly  by  bleeding,  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted  is  diminished;  at  the  same 
time,  however,  the  percentage  of  solids  increases.  Cutting  down  the  supply 
of  blood  by  tying  off  several  branches  of  the  portal  vein  likewise  diminishes 
the  secretion.  And  when  the  vena  cava  inferior  is  compressed — so  that  the 
volume  of  blood  passing  through  the  liver  in  a  unit  of  time  is  materially 
reduced — the  same  result  is  obtained. 

The  secretion  of  the  bile  declines  on  stimulation  of  the  spinal  cord,  because 
of  excitation  of  the  vasoconstrictor  nerves  to  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  a  con- 
sequent fall  in  the  blood  supply  to  the  liver.  Section  of  the  cervical  cord  pro- 
duces a  general  fall  of  pressure  throogbout  the  vascular  system  and  is  accom- 
panied  by  a  decline  in  the  output  of  bile.  The  output,  on  the  other  hand, 
increases  after  section  of  the  splanchnic,  because,  in  spite  of  the  fall  in  general 
blood  pressure,  the  blood  supply  to  the  liver  increases  on  account  of  the  dilatation 
of  the  portal  vessels. 

These  and  other  kindred  facts  can  be  fully  explained  by  variations  of  blood 
supply  and  contain  no  proof  whatever  that  the  secretion  of  bile  is  directly 
affected  by  secretory  nerves.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  rise  of  the  secretion 
mentioned  by  some  authors  as  beginning  shortly  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  is 
produced  by  the  dilatation  of  stomach  and  intestinal  vessels  during  digestion. 

We  may  summarize  the  facts  thus  far  discussed  as  follows:  The  liver 
secretes  bile  continuously.  This  secretion  is  intensified  by  abundant  supply 
of  blood,  also  by  certain  bile- producing  substances,  especially  the  digestive 
products  of  proteids.  There  is  yet  at  hand  no  single  observation  which  would 
permit  us  to  speak  of  any  influence  of  secretory  nerves  on  the  liver.  Like 
the  other  digestive  fluids,  bile  represents  an  elaborated  product  of  the  secret- 
ing cells  of  the  gland,  for  its  specific  constituents  do  not  occur  in  the  blood. 
The  secretion  pressure  of  the  bile  also  is  higher  than  the  blood  pressure  in  the 
portal  vein. 

Since  the  liver  receives  blood  from  several  sources  (hepatic  arteries,  portal 
vein  and  by  return  flow  from  the  inferior  vena  cava),  it  is  of  interest  to  inquire 
whether  any  one  of  these  vessels  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  bile,  or 
whether  all  three  can  maintain  the  secretion  independently.  On  closing  off  the 
hepatic  arteries,  secretion  still  takes  place  in  abundance.  Likewise  after  liga- 
tion of  the  portal  feeding  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  liver,  the  arterial  branch  sup- 
plying the  same  lobe  alone  mediates  the  secretion.  Eck  has  shown  that  by  an 
operation  (Eck  fistula)  the  portal  blood  can  be  conducted  directly  to  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  thus  evading  the  liver  altogether;  and  Stolnikow  has  found  that 
secretion  of  bile  continues  after  such  nn  operation.  This  secretion  occurs  at 
least  in  part  at  the  expense  of  blood  flowing  backward  in  the  hepatic  veins.  For 
if  the  hepatic  artery  is  tied  off  after  the  new  route  for  the  blood  is  established, 
the  secretion  still  continues.  It  ceases  however  when  the  hepatic  vein  in  addi- 
tion is  tied.    Either  kind  of  blood  therefore  seems  lo  be  sufficient  to  produce  bile. 

The  hepatic  artery  supplies  the  gall  bladder,  the  bile  ducts  and  the  inter- 
lobular branches  of  the  portal  vein  with  blood  through  its  vasa  nutritia.  When 
these  are  li(;ated  and  the  arterial  blood  supply  thus  completely  stopped,  multiple 
necrotic  foci  make  their  appearance  in  the  liver.  From  the  larger  foci  cysta 
develop;  the  smaller  ones  become  transformed  into  connective  tissue,  and  are 
followed  finally  by  an  hepatic  cirrhosis. 

When  the  discharge  of  bile  into  the  intestine  is  prevented,  the  bile  is  reab- 
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sorbed.  It  does  not  pass  directly  from  the  biliary  ducts  into  tbe  blood,  but  is 
taken  up,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  lymphatic  vessels.  If  the  thoracic  duct  as  well 
as  the  bile  duct  be  tied  off,  it  may  happen  that  no  constituents  of  tbe  bile  will 
pass  into  the  blood  (Harley);  but  there  are  statements  to  the  effect  that  even 
under  these  circumstances  they  may  find  their  way  into  the  general  circulation 
(Wertheimer  and  Lepage). 

C.   THE  DISCHARGE  OF  BILE  DT  DIGESTIOH 

When  digestion  is  not  going  on  the  secreted  bile  collects  in  the  gall  blad- 
der; there  it  loses  water  and  becomes  thicker.  Neither  bodily  movements, 
nor  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal,  fasting,  nor  appetite  have  any  effect 


in  causing  the  gall  bladder  to  empty  its  contents:  the  bile  begins  to  flow  from 
the  bladder  into  the  intestine  only  at  the  beginning  of  digestion. 

The  outflow  of  bile  into  the  intestine  is  adapted  to  the  immediate  require- 
ments by  tbe  following  mechanisms.  The  discharge  of  bile  from  the  ductus 
nholedochus  ia  controlled  by  a  special  sphincter.  The  gall  bladder  and  the  bile 
duet  possess  muscles  which  are  under  the  influence  of  the  splanchnic  nerve.  It 
is  said  that  the  duodenal  sphincter  of  the  ductus  choledochus  is  innervated  by 
the  vagus.  Phenomena  witnessed  on  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  show  fur- 
ther that  the  gall  bladder,  as  well  as  the  ductus  choledochus  and  the  sphincter, 
may  be  reflexly  dilated.  Again  by  central  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  reflex  con- 
traction of  the  gall  bladder  and  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  may  be  produced. 

The  evacuation  of  the  gall  bladder  and  the  discharge  of  bile  in  digestion, 
according  to  Bruno,  are  elicited  by  the  passage  of  the  stomach  contents  into  the 
intestine.  The  substances  active  in  this  are  the  digestive  products  of  proteids, 
extractives  of  meat  and  fats.  The  carbohydrates  evoke  no  discharge  of  bile. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  stomach  contents  into  the  intestine  is  governed  by  the 
kind  of  food,  the  dischai^e  of  bile  is  naturally  different  for  different  foods,  as 
appears  also  from  the  diagram  in  Fig.  110. 

With  respect  to  the  properties  of  the  bile,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
portions  first  discharged  are  thicker  than  that  which  comes  later,  because  the 
former  comes  from  the  gall  bladder,  while  the  latter  is  freshly  secreted. 
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A.  OLAHDS  OP  THE  SHALL  DITESTinE 
In  fasting  animals  scarcely  any  secretion  of  intestinal  juice  takes  place. 
But  if  the  intestinal  mucosa  be  stimulated  directly,  either  by  mechanical, 
electrical  or  chemical  means,  or  if  food  be  ingested,  it  makes  its  appearance. 
Whether  an  isolated  loop  of  the  intestine  into  which  no  food  can  pass  begins 
to  secrete  without  direct  stimulation,  must,  in  view  of  recent  discoveries,  be 
regarded  as  very  doubtful. 

If  the  nerve  fibers  running  in  the  mesentery  beside  the  blood  vessels  to  an 
intestinal  loop  be  cut,  either  immediately  or  after  some  time,  an  extremely  abun- 
dant secretion  appears  in  the  loop,  whereas  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  intestine 
outside  of  the  tract  deprived  of  its  nerves  show  nothing  of  the  kind.  This  secre- 
tion, which  may  reach  the  enormous  value  of  one-eleventh  of  the  body  weight, 
continues  for  some  hours,  becomes  somewhat  scanty  after  four  or  five  hours,  but 
does  not  cease  within  twenty-four  hours.  At  first  the  secretion  is  quite  clear, 
containing  no  solid  flakes,  or  at  least  only  a  few ;  but  as  time  goes  on  the  quantity 
increases  so  that  finally  a  veritable  "  pap  "  is  produced.  At  times  the  secretion 
is  milky,  like  a  thin  gruel,  and  contains  an  abundance  of  intestinal  epithelia 
(Moreau).  Somewhat  similar  phenomena,  more  or  less  degenerative  in  character, 
make  their  appearance  after  extirpation  of  the  Cfpliac  plexus. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  secretion.  We  might  regard  it  as  primarily  a 
transudation  of  fluid  caused  by  the  vasodilatation,  and  not  as  a  true  process 
of  secretion  at  all  if  our  knowledge  of  transudation  in  general  did  not  speak 
decisively  against  such  an  explanation.  If  it  were  an  actual  secretion  of  the 
glands  of  Lieherkiihn — a  view  which  is  confirmed  by  the  properties  of  the  fluid — 
it  were  easy  to  assume  that  the  nerves  whose  section  produced  the  hypersecretion 
exert  a  tonic  influence  which  inhibits  the  glands.  When  the  glands  escape  from 
this  inhibitory  influence  they  fall  into  the  condition  described.  This  hypothesis 
assumes  that  in  the  intestine  itself  conditions  are  present  which  would  set  the 
glands  in  excessive  action,  if  they  were  not  restrained  by  the  nerves.  But  we 
know  nothing  more  about  it.  Meantime  let  it  be  remembered  as  was  remarked 
concerning  the  other  digestive  ghinds — the  paralytic  secretion  of  the  salivary 
glands,  etc. — that  certain  phenomena  have  been  observed  which  point  to  such  en 
inhibitory  influence. 

Other  than  this  we  have  no  knowledge  of  an  ultimate  influence  of  the  ner- 
vous system  upon  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  juice.  Vagus  stimulation  thus 
far  has  given  only  negative  results. 

So  far  as  the  few  scattered  observations  on  this  subject  go,  the  secretion 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine  seems  to  be  more  abundant  than  that 
of  the  upper.  It  is  stated  also  that  the  quantity  of  slimy  flakes  in  the  upper 
parts  is  greater.  These  flakes  consist  essentially  of  swollen  cellular  elements 
(epithelial  cells  and  leucocytes)  and  of  desquamated  cells  undergoing  fatty 
degeneration. 

If  the  two  ends  of  an  isolated  loop  of  the  intestine  be  sewed  together  and 
the  intestinal  ring  thus  formed  be  lowered  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  one  finds, 
when  the  animal  is  killed  some  months  later,  that  the  intestinal  ring  is  filled 
full  of  a  semisolid  mass  (Hermann).  This  mass,  like  the  above-mentioned  flakes 
in  the  intestinal  juice,  consists  of  dead  cellular  elements.    It  appears  therefore 
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SB  if  cells  of  the  mucous  membrauo  perish  in  great  numbers,  even  if,  as  in  this 
case,  no  food  or  anything  of  the  kind  cornea  into  the  intestine.  Nevertheless, 
this  conclusion  is  not  quite  definitely  established,  for  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  the  isolated  loop  is  in  a  perfectly  nonnal  condition.  And.  in  fact,  Klecki 
has  observed  that  if  he  washed  the  intestinal  ring  tolerably  free  of  Bacteria 
with  boracic  acid  and  artificial  gastric  juice  before  sewing  it  up,  and  if  in  the 
further  course  of  the  experiment  no  pathological  changes  of  any  kind  made 
their  appearance,  he  found  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  months  only  a 
scanty  deposit  of  yellowish,  stickj-,  waxlike  substance  adherent  to  the  surface  of 
the  membrane.  This,  like  the  contents  mentioned  above,  consisted  mainly  of 
desquamated  intestinal  epithelial  cells, 
but  was  by  no  means  so  abundant. 

Histological  studies  of  the  glands 
of  Lieberkiihn  have  shown  that  their 
fundic  cells  have  the  same  morpho- 
logical character  as  the  cells  of  the 
other  digestive  glands.  Likewise  in 
these  the  preliminary  stages  of  the 
secretion  appear  in  the  form  of  gran- 
ules which  gradually  increase  in  size 
and  finally  pass  over  into  the  secretion. 
These  colls  are  very  sharply  distin- 
guished by  their  properties  from  the 
mucous  cells  (goblet  cells)  of  the 
intestinal  epithelium  (W.  Mijller). 


The  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  in  the 
lorffp  intestine  do  not  secrete  a  digest- 
ive fluid.  The  properties  of  tlieir 
secretion  have  been  studied  by  mak- 
ing an  opening  into  the  large  intes- 
tine and  introducing  various  sub- 
stances inclosed  in  small  saes  of 
network.     It  has  been  found  in  this 


10.  111. — Glands  of  the  large  iotestine  of 
*he  rabbit,  after  lleidenhain.  A,  after 
very  aelive  eerretion;  B,  after  a  long 
period  of  reat. 

way  that  neither  fibrin  nor  starch  i 


digested.  The  secretion,  which  is  but  scanty,  is  a  water-clear,  odorless,  thickly 
gelatinous  and  sticky  mass  of  neutral  reaction,  containing  turbid  flakes  of 
various  sizes  (Klug  and  Koreck). 

The  secretion  of  the  large  intestine,  therefore,  plai/s  no  part  in  digestion. 
The  mucus  contained  in  it  probably  serves  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
intestinal  contents  which  have  become  thicker  by  the  absorption  of  water. 

If  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  be  studied  under  the  micro- 
scope, after  injection  of  pilocarpine  into  the  animal,  the  glands  are  seen  to 
be  composed  of  cells  which  are  strikingly  like  those  of  the  glands  in  the  small 
intestine.  In  alcoholic  preparations  the  cells  of  both  are  small,  longitudinally 
striated,  and  contain  round  or  oval  nuclei  (Fig.  Ill,  A).  After  prolonged 
rest  the  glands  of  the  large  intestine  present  quite  another  picture.     The 
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great  majority  of  the  tabes  are  clothed  from  base  to  mouth  with  cells 
which  have  gone  through  a  process  of  mucous  degeneration,  and  have  taken 
the  form  of  goblet  cells — i.e.,  swollen  structures  with  the  nuclei  in  the  basal 
end  (Fig.  Ill,  B),  The  contents  of  these  cells  behave  exactly  like  those  of 
the  typical  mucous  cells  (Heidenhain). 

Likewise  in  the  glands  of  the  small  intestine  are  found  goblet  cells  be- 
tween the  true  epithelial  cells ;  but  they  are  often  wanting.  Frequently  they 
occur  separately  in  the  region  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  rarely  also  at 
the  lower  end. 

From  these  facts  it  follows  that  the  cells  during  rest  undergo  mucous 
degeneration;  in  activity  the  mucus  is  discharged  and  the  cell  itself  often 
perishes  in  the  process.  Just  to  what  extent  the  latter  takes  place  has  not 
been  finally  determined.  At  the  base  of  the  epithelium  are  found  here  and 
there  small  round  cells  which  are  looked  upon  as  substitutes  for  the  cells 
which  disintegrate. 


THIRD    SECTION 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE   ALIMENTARY  CANAL 
g  1.    UASTICATION 

The  movements  of  mastication  are  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  food 
mechanically  and  of  saturating  it  with  saliva,  so  that  a  bolus  may  be  pre- 
pared suitable  for  swallowing.  Mastication  is  accomplished  by  movements 
of  the  lower  jaw  agaiost  the  upper,  the  morsel  of  food  being  placed  by  appro- 
priate movements  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks,  between  the  two  rows  of  teeth, 
and  being  ground  up  by  the  latter  acting  against  each  other  under  the  force 
of  the  powerful  jaw  muscles. 

The  teeth  aud  the  mode  of  chewing  are  unmistakably  adapted  to  the  kind 
of  food  eaten,  so  long  as  regard  la  had  to  the  animals  whose  natural  food  is 
exclusively  animal  or  exclusively  vegetable.  In  man  the  teeth  and  movements 
of  the  jaw  present  no  pronounced  characteristics,  doubtless  because,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  art  of  cooking,  he  has  learned  how  to  subsist  upon  so  many 
different  articles  of  diet.  Raw  meat  cannot  be  properly  reduced  by  the  teeth  of 
man;  but  if  properly  boiled  or  roasted  so  that  the  connective  tissue  binding  the 
muscle  fibers  together  is  loosened,  it  is  easily  masticated.  Likewise  the  seeds 
of  cereals,  which  are  otherwise  incapable  of  being  attacked  by  the  human  digest- 
ive apparatus,  are  rendered  fit  for  food  by  boiling  or  by  baking.  Among  all 
the  articles  of  diet  which  are  generally  accessible  to  the  higher  animals,  strictly  . 
speaking  only  grass  and  hay  are  incapable  of  serving  man  as  food. 

The  actual  grinding  of  the  food  is  attended  to  primarily  by  the  molar 
teeth,  those  in  the  front  of  the  mouth  serving  only  for  biting  off  morsels  of 
suitable  size.  The  lower  jaw  is  drawn  upward  by  the  masseter  and  temporal 
muscles,  forward  and  upward  by  the  internal  pterygoids,  forward  by  the 
external  pterygoids.  It  is  drawn  downward  hy  the  digastric,  the  mylohyoid 
and  the  geniohyoid,  and  backward  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric. 
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By  contraction  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  of  one  side  the  jaw  is  moved 
toward  the  opposite  side.  In  the  depression  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  articular 
tubercle  is  moved  forward  in  a  line  which  is  concave  upward,  at  first  slowly, 
then  rapidly  and  at  last  slowly  again. 

The  lips,  cheeks,  and  tongue  cooperate  to  bring  the  new  or  incompletely 
masticated  portions  of  the  morsel  between  the  teeth,  to  facilitate  saturation 
of  it  with  the  saliva  and  finally  to  form  the  mass  into  a  bolus  to  be  swallowed. 


g2.    SUCKING 

The  buccal  cavity  is  capable  of  being  closed  air-tight.  It  can  also  be 
enlarged  without  admission  of  air,  and  in  this  way  suction  can  be  produced 

by  which  iiuids  may  be  drawn  into  the  mouth. 

When  the  buccal  cavitj'  is  closed  so  as  to  be  air-ti^ht,  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
lies  against  the  teeth  and  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw;  the  base  of  the 
tongue  is  raised  on  both  sides  against  the  back  teeth  and  the  neighboring  parta 
of  the  upper  jaw;  the  lower  surface  of  the  tongue  rests  on  the  edge  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  the  soft  palate  hangs  down  loosely  over  the  root  of  the  tongue.  Holding 
the  jaws  perfectly  still  with  the  parts  in  this  position,  a  negative  pressure  of 
from  2  to  4  nun.  of  Hg.  prevails  in  the  mouth  (Mezger,  Donders).  One  can 
easily  convince  himself  that  the  cavity  is  really  air-tight,  for  if  he  depress  the 
lower  jaw  without  opening  the  mouth,  the  cheeks  are  drawn  between  the  rows 
of  teeth. 

By  drawing  the  tongue  back  or  by  lowering  the  jaw,  the  buccal  cavity  is 
enlarged  and  a  suction  is  thus  produced,  which  becomes  still  stronger  if  the 
tongue  be  drawn  downward. 

The  space  inclosed  by  the  mouth  parts  in  the  act  of  sucking  is  about  77  c.c, 
three-eighths  of  which  is  due  to  the  depression  of  the  jaw,  and  five-eighths 
to  the  lowering  and  flattening  of  the  tongue. 

The  power  of  suction  in  the  human  mouth  is  very  great.  It  is  possible 
by  repeated  efforts  to  develop  a  negative  pressure  of  700  mm.  of  Hg. 

A  child  in  nursing  grasps  the  nipple  of  the  breast  with  the  lips  in  such 
a  way  that  the  mouth  is  closed  air-tight.  In  the  absence  of  teeth  this  is 
facilitated  by  special,  membranous,  and  very  vascular  prominences  on  the 
edge  of  the  gums  of  both  jaws.  These  structures  are  found  in  the  position 
of  the  four  canines  and,  especially  in  the  lower  jaw,  are  united  by  a  mem- 
branous seam  projecting  1-3  mm.  high. 


§3.    DEGLUTITION 

We  include  under  deglutition  all  those  processes  by  which  the  bolus  of 
food  is  propelled  from  the  mouth  into  the  stomach.  It  is  a  very  complicated 
reflex  process  in  which  many  muscles  cooperate. 

After  the  bolus  is  formed  and  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  the 
swallowing  reflex  is  elicited  by  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  in  the  hack 
of  the  mouth.  In  the  ape  the  bolus,  thrown  into  the  pharynx,  excites  the 
reflex  act  in  gliding  over  the  tonsils  (Kahn).     In  man  no  definite  part  of 
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the  mouth  cavity  from  which  the  reflex  can  invariably  be  started  has  yet  been 
made  out.  We  can  only  say  that  it  is  induced  when  the  bolus  is  forced  back 
of  the  soft  palate  into  the  region  of  the  tonsils.  Thus  far  the  process  is  under 
control  of  the  will  and  the  swallowing  reflex  therefore  is  inaugurated  volun- 
tarily, but  thereafter  it  is  independent  of  the  will. 

The  first  muscles  to  contract  are  the  mylohyoids,  and  the  pressure  in  the 
mouth  cavity  ifl  raised  by  their  contraction  alone  to  about  20  c.e,  of  water. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  hyoglossi  contract  causing  the  free  surface 
of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  which  in  rest  is  directed  backward  and  upward, 
to  execute  a  movement  backward  and  downward.  By  this  contraction,  ac- 
cording to  Kronecker  and  Meltzer,  fluid  foods  are  spirted  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  oesophagus  to  its  lower  end  before  the  contractions  of  the  phar- 
yngeal and  Oisophageal  muscles  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  them.  Against  this 
view,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  at  the  moment  of  the  mylohyoid  con- 
traction the  (esophagus  is  still  closed  by  an  elastic  pressure  exerted  by  the 
larynx.  This  closure  is  broken  only  when  the  larynx  is  drawn  upward  and 
forward,  which  takes  place  some  0.2  (Schreiber)  to  0.3  of  a  second  (Eykman) 
after  the  inception  of  the  act — i.  e.,  at  a  time  when  the  effect  of  the  mylo- 
'  hyoid  is  already  past.  If  this  be  true,  the  movements  of  the  above-named 
muscles  of  the  tongue  can  only  force  the  food  mass  into  the  pharynx  (cf. 
Fig.  118,  in  which  a  sagittal  section  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  of  the 
neck  in  both  the  normal  position  (A)  and  the  open  position  (B)  of  the  pas- 
sageway is  represented  after  X  ray  photographs;  from  B  it  is  plain  that  the 
tongue  in  swallowing  lies  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  throat). 

When  the  food  reaches  the  pharynx  there  follows  in  order  the  contractions 
of  the  pharyngeal  and  the  oesophageal  muscles.  In  the  [esophagus  the  move- 
ment is  executed  at  two  different  rates  of  speed.  The  muscle  fibers  in  the 
cervical  part  of  the  oesophagus  are  cross-striated  and  the  movement  conse- 
quently is  rapid ;  in  the  thoracic  portion  the  cross-striated  muscle  layers  are 
replaced  more  and  more  by  smooth  muscles  and  the  movement  of  the  food 
is  consequently  slower.  The  total  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  act  of 
deglutition  until  immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  cardia  is  about  seven 
to  eight  seconds. 

If  the  ifsopbafrus  be  cut  in  the  neck  or  even  if  a  long  piece  of  it  be  eirtir- 
pated,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  which  very  easily  diacharsres  the  swal- 
lowing reflex,  be  stimulated,  a  perfectly  regular  act  of  swallowing  results  in 
which  the  contraction  not  only  extends  over  the  upper  part,  but  appears  just  as 
usual  in  the  part  lying  below  the  section  (Moaso).  The  peristaltic  wave  of  con- 
traction therefore  runs  from  above  downward,  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  In  deeply  antesthetized  doga  this  experiment  does  not 
succeed  (Wild);  but  if  in  such  animals  the  anatomical  continuity  be  preserved, 
the  contraction  wave  travels  over  the  entire  rrsophagus.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  contraction  can  be  propagated  through  the  cesophagus  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  central  nervous  system,  a  cireumstance  which  Meltzer  sup- 
poses to  be  due  to  the  action  of  peripheral  reflex  centers. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  conceive  the  act  of  deglutition  as  taking  place  in 
such  a  way  that  once  the  reflex  is  induced,  the  different  divisions  of  the 
passageway  (floor  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  pharynx,  the  various  divisions 
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of  the  tesophagus)  are  excited  in  a  perfectly  definite  order  by  impulses 
coming  from  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  nerves  for  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  are  found  in  the  recurrent 
laryngeals,  for  the  lower  part  in  the  pulmonary  and  cesophageal  plexuses. 

Since  the  pharynx  is  in  open  communication  not  only  with  the  cesophagua 
but  with  the  nose  aud  the  larynx,  the  pressure  developed  in  swallowing  might 
easily  force  the  food  into  the  wrong  opening.  But  because  of  the  different 
protective  mechanisms  brought  into  play  this  does  not  happen.  The  return 
of  the  bolus  into  the  mouth  cavity  is  prevented  by  contraction  of  the  palato- 
glossal muscles,  which  approximates  the  tongue  to  the  palate  and  narrows  the 
isthmus  of  the  fauces.  This  is  assisted  also  by  the  styloglossal  muscles,  which 
raise  the  tongue  and  press  it  forward  against  the  soft  palate.  The  nasal 
cavity  is  shut  off  from  the  mouth  and  pharynx  by  elevation  of  the  soft  palate. 


Fio.  112. — Sagittal,  optical  sections  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  neck,  reconstructed  from 
X  ray  photofcrspha,  after  P.  H.  Eykmao.  A,  position  of  quiet  inRpiration;  B,  poMtioti  in 
swallowing;  the  passageway  for  food  inio  the  lesophagus  is  open.  Tiie  observer  ia  supposed 
to  be  looking  into  the  left  half  of  the  larynx.  In  A  the  epiglottis  is  shown  in  the  erect  posi- 
tion.    In  S  it  is  depreaaed,  by  the  backward  motion  of  the  tongue,  against  the  posterior  i 


When  the  palate  muscles  are  paralyzed,  water  sometimes  passes  out  the  wrong 
way  through  the  nose. 

The  larynx  is  raised  in  swallowing  both  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  the 
pressure  on  the  oesophagus  80  that  it  may  be  freely  open,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  passage  of  food  into  the  larynx  itself.  This  movement  may 
be  described  as  follows: 

The  geniohyoid,  mylohyoid  and  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle  draw 
the  hyoid  bone  and  the  larynit,  the  lower  jaw  being  fixed,  forward  and  upward. 
The  hyothyroid  muscles  serve  to  keep  the  \arynx  close  up  to  the  hyoid  bone.  At 
the  same  time  the  base  of  the  tongue  moves  doumward  and  backward,  a  move- 
ment already  described  as  the  effect  of  the  hyoglossal  and  genioglossal  muscles. 
By  this  means  the  cushion  of  fat  which  is  found  immediately  over  the  epiglottis 
is  pressed  together  from  above  downward,  so  that  with  the  i-piglottis  it  is  pushed 
in  aa  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  aupraepiglottidean  space,  and  the  aryepigloftidean 
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folds  are  applied  to  the  posterior  side  of  the  epiglottis  (Fig.  112,  B).  The 
epiglottis  itself  cannot  play  any  great  part  in  the  closure  of  the  pharynx;  for 
it  can  be  extirpated  without  interfering  with  the  act  of  swallowing.  Nor  do  the 
muBcles  of  the  epiglottis  appear  to  be  of  any  importance. 

This  extremely  complicated  process  of  ewallowing  is  in  all  probability 
presided  over  and  controlled  by  the  medulla.  According  to  Marckwald  the 
center  lies  lateral  to  and  above  the  summit  of  the  alae  cinerEC. 

When  the  bolus  has  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  (Dsopha^i:  it  is  forced 
into  the  stomach.  The  cardia  is  normally  closed  by  tonic  contraction  of  its 
sphincter  muscle,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  no  regurgitation  of  food 
takes  place  even  when  the  pressure  in  the  abdominal  cavity  is  very  greatly 


Fia.  113.~The  motor  nervee  o(  the  throat  Knd  p&lata  of  the  monkey,  after  R4thi.  I,  upper; 
2,  middle;  3,  lower  bundle  of  root*.  Gl-ph,,  gloBBopharyngeal  nerve;  Va,  vague;  Lar.t, 
superior  laryngeal;  Ac.  acceeaory  nerve;  R.  ph.,  v.  pharyngeal  root  of  the  vagua;  St.  ph.,  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  stylopharyngeal  muscle;  P.  gl.,  motor  nerves  of  the  palatoglossal  muscle; 
P.ph.,  the  motor  nerves  of  the  palatopharyngeal  muscle;  C,  motor  nerves  of  the  constrictor 
mUBCies  of  the  pharynx;  L.,  motor  nerves  of  the  levator  veli  palatini;  Ai.,  those  of  the  aiygos 

increased.  The  cardia  is  opened  by  the  action  of  its  dilator  nerves  (cf.  §  4), 
and  the  bolus  of  food  is  pushed  into  the  stomach  by  contraction  of  the  lower- 
most section  of  the  oesophagus.  When  the  oesophagus  is  paralyzed  by  section 
of  its  nerves,  food  remains  in  it,  and  may  be  sucked  into  the  lungs,  producing 
inflammations  which  result  fatally. 

By  auscultation  of  the  region  over  the  cardia  in  man  two  sounds  may  bo 
heard  after  deglutition,  the  one  almost  immediately  after  the  inception  of  the 
act,  the  other  some  six  to  seven  seconds  later.  The  first  sound  is  seldom  heard 
and  appears  to  be  caused  by  an  abnormal  gaping  of  the  cardia.  In  this  case 
the  food  is  probably  spirted  by  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  the  upper  passages^ 
directly  into  the  stomach.  The  second  sound  corresponds  in  its  occurrence  to 
the  time  when  the  food  is  being  forced  into  the  stomach,  and  it  is  probably 
caused  by  this  procedure. 
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§4.    MOVEMENTS   OF   THE   STOMACH 
A.   KHEADraG  HOVEHEnXS 

The  purpose  accomplished  by  the  movementa  of  the  stomach  is  to  mix 
the  food  with  the  gastric  juice  and  to  reduce  tt  mechanically  by  kceading 
aod  grinding.  By  this  means  the  chemical  changes  to  be  wrought  by  the 
gastric  juice  are  aided  materially.  The  digestion  of  proteid  in  an  artificial 
gastric  juice  requires  much  less  time  if  the  proteid  is  kept  moving  than  if  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  quiet.  The  proteid  is  more  accessible  to  the  gastric  juice 
by  reason  of  the  movement,  and  the  kneading,  such  as  takes  place  in  natural 
digestion,  easily  reduces  to  small  pieces  the  masses  already  rendered  brittle 
by  the  preliminary  effect  of  the  gastric  juice. 

With  reference  to  the  musculature  of  the  stomach,  we  have  to  distinguish 
the  two  openings,  the  cardia  and  pylorus,  as  well  as  the  main  body  or  fundus, 
and  the  antrum  priori.  The  openings  are  surrounded  hy  strong  muscular  fibers 
and  are  as  a  rule  closed.  The  fundus,  or  body  of  the  stomach,  has  a  relatively 
weak  musculature,  the  antrum  a  very  strong  one. 

Observations  on  the  movements  of  the  stomach  after  the  ingestion  of  food 
all  agree  in  finding  the  contractions  of  the  pyloric  portion  much  more  powerful 
than  those  of  the  body  of  the  stomach.  The  former  is  marked  off  from  the 
fundus  by  a  ring  muscle  called  the  sphincter  of  the  antrum.  Relatively  weak 
peristaltic  waves  sweep  over  the  .fundus  from  the  cardiac  end,  and  are  con- 
tinued by  the  very  powerful  contractions  of  the  antrum,  beginning  at  the 
sphincter  of  the  antrum  and  spreading  toward  the  pylorus. 

Ueltzer  found  that  the  fundic  portion  does  not  respond,  even  to  very  strong 
stimulation  with  easily  recognizable  contractions,  whereas  the  pyloric  portion 
with  the  same  stimulus  contracts  more  energetically  the  closer  the  stimulus  is 
applied  to  the  pylorus  itself. 

.  In  a  patient  with  a  stomach  fistula,  a  pressure  of  14  to  36  mm.  Hg.  has  been 
observed  io  the  body  of  the  stomach,  and  130  mm.  in  the  antrum.  The  antrum. 
it  seems,  may  be  closed  off  completely  by  contraction  of  its  sphincter  or  by  local 
contractions  of  separate  sections,  from  the  parts  of  the  stomach  lying  to  the  left. 

Since  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  fundic  wall  is  commonly  not  very  strong 
iind  the  antrum  is  filled  therefore  during  the  dilatation  which  follows  its  own 
contractions  under,  a  very  weak  vis  a  terga,  the  coarser  portions  of  the  food 
are  probably  not  pressed  into  the  antrum,  but  only  the  easily  mobile,  more 
fluid  and  more  gruelly  portions.  If  this  is  true,  it  follows  further  that  the 
changes  which  the  food  unde^oes  in  the  body  of  the  stomach  are  principally 
of  a  chemical  nature,  while  the  antrum  represents  the  truly  motor  part  of 
the  stomach,  where  the  bits  of  food  already  more  or  less  comminuted  are 
intimately  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice  and  still  more  thoroughly  ground  up 
by  powerful  contractions. 

Experiment  shows  that  the  stomach,  deprived  entirely  of  nerves,  or  even 
cnt  out  of  the  body,  undergoes  spontaneous  contractions;  that  like  the  heart, 
the  stomach  has.  therefore,  within  itself  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  its 
movements — which  is  probably  due  to  the  ganglion  cells  found  in  the  stomach 
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wall  (ef.  page  288).  But  these  movements  are  presided  over  and  regulated 
in  many  ways  by  the  central  nervous  system.  The  very  complicated  relations 
of  the  nerves  concerned  in  this  control  will  be  evident  from  the  scheme  devised 
by  Openehowski  (Fig.  114), 

The  stomach  receives  its  motor  nerves  in  part  from  the  vagus,  in  part  from 
the  sympathetic  nerves.  These 
nerve  paths  have  been  fol- 
lowed up  to  the  cerebrum  as 
follows : 

a.  The  Cardia:  (1)  From 
the  region  of  the  posterior  cor- 
pora quadrigemina  constrictor 
fibers  run  for  the  moet  part 
through  the  vagi ;  some  run  in 
the  sympathetic  paths,  reach- 
ing their  destination  by  way  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  the  fifth 
to  eighth  thoracic  roots,  thence 
through  the  two  splanchnics. 
In  the  thoracic  sympathetic 
the  fibers  are  only  sparingly 
represented.  (2)  The  cardia 
is  dilated  by  fibers  which 
emerge  from  that  region  of  the 
brain  where  the  anterior  lower 
end  of  the  nucleus  caudatus  is 
united  with  the  nucleus.  lenti- 
formis,  and  join  the  vagus.  In 
the  spinal  cord  also  as  far  as 
the  fifth  thoracic  root,  there 
are  centers  for  the  opening  of 
the  cardia  which  send  their 
fibers     by     sympathetic     pa*th- 

.  The  Body  of  the  fftom- 
ach  between  the  cardia  and  the 
pylorus:  (1)  The  brain  centers 
for  the  contraction  of  this 
part,  lie  in  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina, and  the  paths  traverse 
both  the  vagi  (chiefly)  and  the 
spinal  cord,  thence  by  way  of 
the  lower  thoracic  cord  through  the  sympathetic  trunks.  (2)  Inhibitory  cen- 
ters lie  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  and  the  paths  traverse  the  sympathetic 
and  splanchnic^  (according  to  Langley  also  (he  vskus).' 

c.  The  Pylorus  and  Pyloric  Antrum:  (1)  Contraction  centers  are  found  in 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  for  both  the  pylorus  and  its  antrum.  The  chief  path 
is  the  vagus,  but  the  constrictor  fibers  run  also  through  the  spinal  cord,  (2)  The 
dilator  center  for  the  cardia  gives  inhibition  of  the  p.vloric  movements,  but  no 


Fia.   11 


I. — The   nerves    of  the  stomaeh  musculature, 

after  Openehowski.  Rrd,  the  paths  to  the  cardia; 
Wuf,  thepothK  to  the  body  of  the  stomach ;  ffrwn,  the 
paths  to  the  pylorus.  C,  the  cerebrums  V,  stom- 
ach; MO,  medulla;  MS,  spinal  cord;  5-10,  thoracic 
roote;  VRS,  right  vagus;  VS.  left  vagus;  .VR,  dilators 
of  the  cardia;  -VC,  constrictors  of  the  cardia;  a, 
Auerbach's  plexus:  5,  5,  fibers  from  thesj-mpathetic 
pleitus.  I,  sulcus  cruciatus;  2,  corpus  s'triaium;  3, 
corpus  quadrigemina;  4,  centera  in  the  sjriiia]  conl. 


'  Cannon  has  shown  that  distress  inhibits  gastric  movements  not  only  ii 
niraal,  but  after  the  two  vagi  are  cut,  and  after  the  four  splanchnics  are  cut. 


the  normal 
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opening.  The  path  lies  through  the  cord  as  far  as  the  tenth  thoracic  root,  then 
through  the  splanchnics.  Inhibitory  centers  for  the  antrum  are  present  in  the 
corpora  quadrigemina ;  and  opening  of  the  pylorus  can  be  induced  from  the 
olivary  body  oTer  a  pathway  which  runs  through  the  cord.  The  dilator  nerve 
of  the  cardia  under  all  circumstances  proves  to  be  a  closing  nerve  for  the  pylorus. 
Opening  of  the  cardia  and  contraction  of  the  pylorus  occur  simultaneously. 
Langley  finds  inhibitory  fibers  for  the  pylorus  also  in  the  vagus. 

B.   EVACUATIOH  OF  THE  STOMACH 

When  the  stomach  contents  have  been  changed  by  the  united  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  and  the  movements  of  the  stomach  into  a  gruelly  mass  known 
as  chyme,  the  object  of  gastric  digestion  is  fulfilled;  the  pylorus  is  opened 
and  the  chyme  is  forced  into  the  intestine. 

The  length  of  time  the  food  is  retained  in  the  stomach  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  kind  of  food  eaten.  In  dogs  having  a  duodenal  fistula,  Moritz 
has  shown  that  pure  fluids  (water  and  uncoagulated  milk)  leave  the  stomach 
very  quickly.  With  coagulated  milk  the  evacuation  is  considerably  slower. 
It  is  longest  of  all  with  the  solid  foods  (meat,  sausage).  The  consistency 
of  the  stomach  contenta  therefore  determines  primarily  when  the  food  will 
be  evacuated.  But  its  chemical  properties  also  are  of  considerable  importance 
in  this  respect.  The  experiments  of  Moritz  upon  himself  tended  to  show  that 
water,  weak  salt  solutions,  and  bouillon  leave  the  stomach  very  quickly,  but 
wat«r  containing  COj,  weak  acid  solutions,  milk  and  beer  remain  considerably 
longer.  If  meat  or  bread  be  eaten  the  expulsion  of  water  ingested  at  the 
same  time  is  delayed  considerably. 

[Cannon  fed  fat,  carbohydrate  and  proteid  foods,  uniform  in  amount  (25  c.c.) 
and  consistency  and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  to 
cats,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  fluoroscope  observed  the  rate  of  their  discharge 
from  the  stomach.  He  found  that  fats  remain  longest  in  the  stomach,  proteids 
next,  and  carbohydrates  a  very  short  time.  When  carbohydrates  and  proteids 
were  mixed  in  equal  parts,  the  mixed  food  did  not  leave  the  stomach  so  slowly 
as  proteids  alone  or  so  rapidly  as  carbohydrates  alone.  Fat  mixed  in  equal 
amounts  with  proteids  and  with  carbohydrates  caused  both  these  to  be  discharged 
more  slowly  than  when  each  was  fed  alone. — En.] 

Even  with  a  diet  of  firm  consistency,  small  portions  having  the  consistency 
of  gmel  are  forced  into  the  duodenum  as  they  are  formed,  and  thus  the 
evacuation  of  the  stomach  goes  on  gradually.  It  has  been  shown  further  that 
the  pylorus  closes  and  the  expulsive  movements  of  the  stomach  cease  tem- 
porarily when  a  certain  portion  of  the  contents  has  been  emptied  (Hirsch, 
v.  Mering).  Not  only  the  degree  of  fullness,  but  the  reaction  of  the  intestinal 
contents  is  of  importance  in  this  connection.  A  slight  stream  of  HCI  or  pure 
gastric  juice  poured  steadily  through  a  fistula  into  the  duodenum,  will  cause 
a  soda  solution  previously  introduced  into  the  duodenum  to  be  kept  there 
for  an  indefinite  time.  A  soda  solution  poured  into  the  duodenum  in  the 
same  way  has  no  such  effect.  From  this  it  follows  that  each  outflow  of 
stomach  contents  into  the  intestine  stops  further  evacuation  until  the  IICI 
of  the  gastric  juice  is  neutralized  by  the  alkaline  fluids  of  the  intestine 
(Pawlow). 
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c.  vomrrao 

Vomiting  is  an  abnormal  process  by  which  the  stomach  contents  are  emp- 
tied through  the  cardia  instead  of  through  the  pylorus.  Several  muscles  are 
concerned  in  vomiting,  but  chiefly  those  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdomen. 
These  contract  all  at  once,  producing  a  high  intraabdominal  pressure  which 
naturally  takes  effect  on  the  stomach  wall.  When  the  cardia  is  closed  vomiting 
does  not  result.  We  know  that  this  must  be  true  because  when  simultaneous 
contractions  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  take  place  under  other 
circumstances,  for  example  in  defecation,  the  stomach  is  not  emptied  through 
the  cardia.  The  stomach  wall  itself  plays  little  part  in  the  process,  for  the 
entire  stomach  may  be  replaced  by  a  swine's  bladder  and  vomiting  therefrom 
may  be  produced  (Magendie).  And  yet  it  must  be  observed  that  the  pyloric 
portion  of  the  stomach  contracts  powerfully-  in  vomiting  and  expels  its  con- 
tents into  the  fundus. 

In  vomiting  the  larynx  and  nasal  passages  are  protected  in  the  same  way 
as  in  swallowing,  and  the  mass  of  stomach  contents  ejected  from  the  stomach 
under  high  pressure  must  therefore  take  its  way  througii  the  mouth.  The  tonpie 
is  not  raised  as  Id  swallowing,  but  is  pressed  down  and  held  out  in  the  form 
of  a  groove. 

Vomiting  is  induced  either  by  certain  dmga  or  by  reflexes  set  up  from  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  the  throat,  the  stomach  or  the  uterus.  It  may  be  caused  also 
even  by  the  imagination  or  sight  of  something  nauseating,  or  by  excessive  dis- 
turbances of  the  brain. 

As  appears  from  the  foregoing,  a  large  number  of  muscles  cooperate  in  the 
act  of  vomiting  in  a  perfectly  definite  manner,  and  our  current  views  of  the 
action  of  the  central  nervous  system  make  it  veiy  probable  that  this  coordina- 
tion is  obtained  by  a  special  center  (the  vomiting  center).  In  fact  it  is  stated 
that  in  the  dog  the  destruction  of  an  area  lying  in  the  midline  of  the  medulla 
in  the  region  of  the  calamus  scriptorius  prevents  vomiting — i.e.,  that  this  place 
is  the  vomiting  center.  This  center  is  bilateral  and  lies  in  the  deep  layers  of 
the  medulla  (Tumas).  Whatever  the  facts  as  to  the  actual  presence  of  such  a 
center,  this  much  appears  certain,  that  the  vomiting  center  and  respiratory  cen- 
ter arc  not  identical,  as  has  often  been  assumed.  For  while  certain  respiratory 
muf^clea  take  part  in  vomiting,  many  other  movements  supervene  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  respiration.  Besides,  simultaneous  inspiratory  contraction  of 
the  diaphragm  and  expiratory  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  never  takes 
place  in  respiration. 

§5.    MOVEMEirrS   OF  THE  IHTESnHE 

The  purpose  of  the  intestinal  movements  is  to  mix  thoroughly  the  contents 
of  this  division  of  the  alimentary  canal  with  the  digestive  fluids  poured  into 
its  cavity,  and  to  move  the  contents  gradually  along  in  the  direction  of  the 
anus. 

According  to  Griitzner,  antiperistaltic  contractions  occur  normally  in  the 
intestine,  by  which  the  intestinal  contents  may  be  driven  upward  for  some 
distance. 

In  the  fasting  state  the  intestine  appears  as  a  rule  to  be  quiet.  But  about 
one-quarter  hour  after  eating  it  begins  to  move.    These  movements  are  induced 
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also  bj  Bwallowing,  by  brief  inbalations  of  ether,  bj  psychic  influences,  applica- 
tion of  cold  to  the  abdomen  and  bj  direct  stimulation  (cf.  infra). 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  investigation  of  intestinal  fistula  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  intestinal  contractions,  and  different  rates 
have  been  observed — which  really  was  to  be  expected  a  priori,  if  one  but  con- 
siders how  much  the  degree  of  fullness  and  the  nature  of  the  contents  must 
affect  the  results.  This  consideration  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  made  upon 
an  exsected  intestine,  that  a  contraction  locally- produced  is  propagated  along 
the  intestine  only  when  it  is  induced  by  the  moving  contents. 

By  observations  on  Vella  fistulte  a  value  of  1  cm.  in  two  to  ten  minutes,  and 
1  cm.  in  thirty  to  forty  seconds,  have  been  found  for  the  rate  of  propagation  of 
intestinal  contractions,  the  latter  value  after  ingestion  of  food.     According  to 
other  observations  the  peristaltic  wave  would  travel  the  entire  length  of  the 
intestine  of  a  dog  in  about  ninety  minutes.    Again,  the  velocity  of  the  intestinal 
movement  has  been  estimated  by  passing  a  little 
balloon  fastened  to  a  string  through  a  stomach 
fistula  into  the  duodenum  and  measuring  on  the 
string  the  rate  at  which  the  balloon  was  forced 
along.     In    the   uppermost   porta    the    rate   was 
greater  than  in  the  lower  parts,  and  in  the  former 
reached  the  high  value  of  10-18  cm.  in  a  minute. 
In  view  of  the  long  time  the  food  sojourns  in  the 
intestine  this  appears  abnormally  high. 

The  intestine  is  of  course  constricted  by  the 
contraction  of  its  circular  muscles;  it  is  short- 
ened and  at  the  same  time  dilated  by  contraction 
of  its  longitudinal  muscles.  Suppose,  e.  g.,  that 
in  Fig.  116  the  small  circles  lying  aide  by  side      „..,„. 

^  ,.  I  j.i_     1        ■,    J-      1  Fio.    116. — Schema    to  illuBtrste 

represent  cross  sections  of  the  longitudmal  mus-  ^^^^  ^^^j^^  „,  ^^  longitudLnri 

cle    fibers.      When    they    contract,    they    become  muscular  fiben  of  the  inteatjne 

thicker;  each  fiber  therefore  claims  more  space,         to  e«ch  other. 
and  the  fibers  lying  side  by  side  becoming  thicker 

all  at  once  must  have  the  effect  of  making  the  circumference  larger — i.  e.,  of 
dilating  the  lumen.  This  conclusion  has  been  confinned  also  experimentally 
(Exner). 

With  regard  to  the  movements  actuallj  taking  place  in  the  intestine  within 
the  body.  Cannon  observed  with  the  help  of  the  Rontgen  rays,  after  feeding  a 
food  mixed  with  bismuth  subnitrate,  that  the  food  in  an  intc^^tinal  loop  is 
divided  all  at  once  into  small  segments.  From  these  segments  new  ones  are 
continually  being  formed  by  rhythmical  contractiomt  [what  Cannon  calls 
"rhythmical  segmentation"],  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  per  minute.  By 
this  means  the  food  is  very  intimately  mixed  with  the  intestinal  fluids  and 
is  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  intestinal  wall.  The  contents  are  then 
pushed  along  and  the  process  is  repeated  over  and  over  (Fig.  116). 

The  intestinal  movements  are  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  for  an  exsected  intestine  may  contract  spontaneously. 
In  animals  whose  nerves  to  the  intestine  have  all  been  cut,  two  kinds  of 
contractions  may  be  observed. 

(1)  The  intestinal  loops  execute  pendulum  movements — i.e.,  movements 
to  and  fro,  in  which  the  longitudinal,  and,  to  a  teas  extent,  the  circular 
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muscles  are  active.  By  virtue  of  the  latter,  small  waves  arise  in  the  intestinal 
wall,  which  are  propagated  rather  rapidly  (3-5  cm,  per  second),  usually  from 
above  downward. 

(2)  In  separate  parts  of  the  intestine  powerful  contractions  occur  which 
proceed  much  more  slowly  than  the  above-mentioned  small  waves,  but  like 
them  from  above  downward.  These  are  the  true  peristaltic  movements.  In 
the  propagation  of  these  contractions  the  intestine  is  always  dilated  just 
below  the  place  which  at  that 
moment  is  contracted. 

The  peristaltic  movements  may 
(T>  CX)  G-^  ^-^  CD  <X)  Av  be  produced  on  an  e-nervated  intea- 

/  \   '   yJ  L/  ^J  ^   I   \fj\  tine  by  a  weak  mechanical  stimu- 

iO  CD  CD  CD  CD  CD  Q^  ^^.  lus  of  the  outer  surface,  or  bet- 

i  '  ^_^  -"V  ^~~.  . — .   l*   I  I  ter  still  by  the  introduction  of  a 

O  CD  '^-^  ^— "— ^  O  O  balloon  into  the  intestine.     Every 


such  stimulus  excites  the  section 

lying  above  the  point  at  which  it 

of  ihe  iDie«tine  unseg.      jg  applied  and  relaxes  that  lying 


'■□.  116, ^-Schema  to  illuatrais  the  rhytlimicBl 
segmentation  of  the  Bmall  intestine,  after  Can-       lying  above   the  point  at  whlch   it 

mental;' 


e   con   n      cone  nc        m        immediately    below    (Bayliss   and 

^t,. ..^„:   3,  the  next  phase,  the  ongi-        o        i-  ^       •' 

nai  segments  are  split  in  half  by  new  conatric-        Starling)  . 

tiuns  and  became  fused  into  new  inafsea,  as  a 

andbintoc;  4,  the  first  segmentation  restored.  Peristalsis    in    the    intestine    is 

therefore  a  tolerably  complicated 
phenomenon  which  calls  for  a  definite,  regular  coordination  of  different  portions 
of  the  intestine,  and  in  all  probability  requires  for  its  excitation  the  participa- 
tion of  a  nervous  mechanism.  Since  this  can  be  observed  in  all  its  r^ularity 
both  in  an  exsected  intestine  and  in  the  intestine  deprived  of  extrinsic  nerves, 
the  mechanism  concerned  must  lie  within  the  intestinal  wall  itself,  and  we  have 
probably  to  r^ard  the  plexus  myentericus  as  that  mechanism. 

Magnus  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  spontaneous  movements  con- 
tinue unchanged  in  their  character  in  surviving  portions  of  the  intestine,  or  in 
those  preserved  in  Ringer's  solution,  after  removal  of  the  submucosa  and  of 
Meissner's  plesus.  But  separation  of  the  circular  layers  from  Auerbuch's  plexus 
stops  their  movements,  whereas  the  longitudinal  muscles  left  in  connection  with 
this  plexus  continue  as  before  to  contract.  From  these  results  it  would  appear 
that  all  the  automatic  movements  of  the  intestine  depend  upon  the  action  of 
Auerbuch's  plea  us. 

The  intestinal  movements  are  regulated  in  many  ways  by  the  central 
nervous  system ;  and  we  can  say  further  that  the  small  intestine  receives  its 
efferent  nerves  partly  through  the  vagus  and  partly  through  the  splanchnic. 
But  with  regard  to  the  action  of  these  nerves,  until  very  recently  there  was 
absolutely  no  unanimity  of  opinion.  Indeed  one  may  say  without  exagger- 
ation that  every  conceivable  possibility  has  been  represented  by  the  different 
authors. 

However,  most  authors  now  agree  that  the  splancknics  contain  inhibiting 
fibers  for  the  intestine  (Pfliiger,  1857).  If  the  abdomen  of  a  fasting  dog. 
having  the  splanchnics  still  intact,  be  opened,  the  above-mentioned  contrac- 
tions are  not  observed — the  intestine  is  perfectly  quiescent.  A  local  stimulus 
is  either  entirely  without  effect  or  it  produces  only  a  circumscribed  contrac- 
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tion.  If  now  the  aplanchnics  be  cut,  after  some  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
the  intestine  begins  to  move  as  above  described  (page  288).  These  results 
show  that  the  aplanchaic  under  normal  circumstances  exercises  a  tonic  re- 
straining influence  on  the  intestinal  musculature.  This  inhibition  appears 
still  more  clearly  if  the  splanchnic  be  stimulated  while  the  intestinal  move- 
ments are  in  progress:  the  contractions  immediately  cease,  and  the  tonus  of 
the  wall  decreases. 

Since  the  splanchnic  conveys  vasoconstrictor  fibers  for  the  intestinal  vessels, 
it  miRht  be  supposed  that  the  cause  of  the  intestinal  calm  following  stimulation 
is  to  be  found  not  in  a  specific  inhibition,  but  in  the  resulting  aniemia.  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  against  this  hypothesis  that  the  necessary  parallelism  is  want- 
ing between  the  two  phenomena.  The  Increase  in  blood  pressure  is  sometimes 
very  considerable  while  the  inhibition  at  the  seme  time  is  only  slight.  The 
inhibitory  effect  is  not  evident  at  the  first  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  and 
decreases  with  each  succeeding  stimulation,  while  the  blood  pressure  goes  on 
increasing.  And  finally,  inhibition  of  the  intestinal  movements  can  be  demon- 
strated even  after  the  circulation  is  completely  stopped  by  extirpation  of  the 
heart. 

Many  authors  agree  also  that  the  vagtis  is  a  motor  nerve  for  the  intestine, 
while  others  have  obtained  no  effect  at  all  on  the  intestine  by  vagus  stimula- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  this  failure  is  due  to  the  inhibiting  influence  of  the 
splanchnics,  wherefore  it  is  recommended  to  sever  the  splanchnics  first  in  such 
experiments  (Jacobi).  In  order  to  prevent  disturbances  to  the  circulation 
resulting  from  stoppage  of  the  heart  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  either  the 
stimulation  must  be  applied  below  the  cardiac  branches,  or  the  latter  must 
be  paralyzed  by  atropine.  Under  such  circumstances  Bayliss  and  Starling 
and  also  Bunch  have  observed  as  the  typical  result  of  vagus  stimulation,  first 
a  brief  inhibition  and  then  a  contraction  which  be- 
comes stronger  and  stronger.  It  would  thus  seem 
that  the  vagus  contains  both  inhibitory  and  motor 
fibers,  the  former  with  a  short  and  the  latter  with  a 
long  latent  period.  In  the  opinion  of  some  authors 
these  effects  extend  to  both  muscle  layers;  in  the 
opinion  of  others  the  vagus  inhibits  the  longi- 
tudinal fibers  and  escites  the  circular  fibers  (Ehrman, 
Winkler).  •»  "*' 

As  soon  as  the  intestinal  contents  pass  info  the  F^°-  117.— 8ch«ii»  aius- 
large  intestine  a  powerful  contraction  of  the  «ecum  *rthe*'a8c™di^g"Lioa, 

and  colon  can  he  seen  with  the  Rontgen  rays  {Can-  after  Cumon. 

non)    to   take   place,   and   the   contents   are   moved 

toward  the  rectum.  A  moment  later  peristalsis  is  succeeded  by  an ti  peristalsis, 
and  the  latter  in  rhythmical  order  now  represents  the  usual  form  of  move- 
ment of  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon.  Finally,  however,  it  ceases,  the 
contents  collect  in  the  transverse  colon  and  are  driven  into  the  descending 
colon. 

As  for  the  innervation  of  the  large  intestine  and  rectum,  Bayliss  and  Star- 
ling have  shown  that  the  former  deprived  of  its  nerves  acts  just  as  does  the  small 
intestine  under  the  same  circumstances.     The  vagus  is  said  to  contain  motor 
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fibers  for  the  firet  part  of  the  Urge  intestine.  The  other  parts  and  the  rectum 
are  supplied  hy  the  lumbar  and  the  sacral  nerves.  The  former  arise  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  lumbar  roots,  pass  through  the  sympathetic  to  the  inferior 
mesenteric  ganglion  and  so  to  the  intestine.  The  sacral  nerves  arising  from  the 
II-IV  sacral  roots  traverse  the  so-called  nervi  errigentes  (Langley,  cf.  page  233). 
[According  to  Elliott  the  large  intestine  also  receives  inhibitory  fibers  from 
the  sympathetic. — Ed.] 

FOURTH   SECTION 

DIGESTION  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  DIVISIONS  OF  THE 
ALIMENTARY  CANAL 

Now  that  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  different 
digestive  fluids,  and  the  processes  by  which  they  are  formed,  aa  well  ae  with 
the  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal,  there  remains  yet  for  us  to  consider 
the  digestive  process  itself  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  canal,  and  to  study 
the  relative  importance  of  each  division. 

By  way  of  general  remark  it  must  be  emphasized  here  once  more  that 
appetite  is  of  great  and  deep-seated  importance  for  the  entire  activity  of  the 
digestive  apparatus.  Only  under  its  influence  does  a  plentiful  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  take  place  immediately  after  the  ingestion  of  food.  The  acid 
of  the  gastric  juice  in  turn  rouses  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas  which  then 
without  delay  pours  its  secretion  into  the  intestine;  when,  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  the  stomach  is  emptied,  the  intestine  is  immediately  prepared 
to  continue  the  work  of  digestion  and  to  carry  it  forward  to  the  end. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  control  the  movements  of  the 
alimentary  canal  are  still  too  meager  to  permit  us  to  say  anything  as  to  the 
importance  of  appetite  and  of  eating  for  them.  Certain  observations  of 
Pawlow  show  that  desire  for  food  does  exert  an  actual  influence  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  stomach.  Thus  spontaneous  movements  of  this  organ  are  sup^ 
pressed  when  the  animal  is  greatly  excited  by  the  sight  of  food :  the  stomach 
is  preparing  itself  for  the  reception  of  food  {cf.  also  note,  page  284), 

g  1.    DIGESTION  nr  THE   HOUTH 

The  most  important  function  of  the  mouth  with  reference  to  digestion 
is  the  mechanical  reduction  of  the  food,  and  the  admixture  of  saliva  with  it. 
Substances  soluble  in  water  are  dissolved  by  the  saliva  and,  what  is  more 
important,'  the  morsel  of  food  is  rendered  slippery  by  the  mucin  therein 
contained,  and  thui^  is  the  more  easily  passed  through  the  gullet  to  the  stomach. 

The  latter  function  is  confirmed  by  the  following  observation  of  CI.  Bernard. 
An  {esophageal  fistula  was  made  in  the  neck  of  a  horse  and  the  animal  was  given 
mouthfuls  of  wet  oats.  In  one  minute  there  came  through  the  opening  of  the 
fistula  56  g.  of  the  oats.  After  the  duets  of  the  two  parotid  glands  were  cut  off 
so  as  to  shut  out  the  saliva  from  the  mouth,  only  14.4  g.  came  throutrh  in  one 
minute. — The  mucus  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  also 
aids  the  passage  of  the  bolus. 
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In  several  species  of  animals  a  diastatic  euzytne  is  wanting  in  the  saliva, 
and  in  these  the  physiological  importance  of  saliva  is  restricted  to  the  above- 
mentioned  purely  mechanical  action.  In  general  it  has  been  supposed  that 
even  where  the  ptyalin  is  present  the  formation  of  sugar  induced  by  it  plays 
only  a  subordinate  part  in  digestion,  either  because  of  the  short  time  the 
food  remains  in  the  month,  or  because  the  swallowed  saliva  would  quickly 
lose  its  diastatic  power  on  account  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  latter 
conclusion  presumes  either  that  the  acid  content  of  the  gastric  juice  is  suffi- 
ciently high  to  neutralize  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  saliva  at  ooce  or  that 
the  stomach  contents  are  very  quickly  permeated  by  the  gastric  juice.  But 
neither  presumption  is  warranted  by  the  facts.  Hensay  has  shown  that  as 
much  as  eighty  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates  raised  from  the  human  stomach 
at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  is  maltose  or  the  closely  related  dextrin.  Accord- 
ing to  Cannon  and  Day,  an  acid  reaction  in  the  interior  of  the  stomach  con- 
tents of  the  cat  can  only  be  observed  after  one  to  one  and  one-half  hours  from 
the  time  of  feeding,  and  during  this  time  the  ptyalin  has  every  opportunity 
to  act  on  the  starch.  This  was  confirmed  also  by  direct  experiments  in  which 
human  saliva  was  given. 

§2.    DIGESnON  IN  THE   STOMACH 

The  first  division  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  which  the  food  is  chem- 
ically changed  to  any  considerable  extent,  is  the  stomach.  Here  the  carbo- 
hydrates are  split  up  partly  by  the  ptyalin  of  the  swallowed  saliva,  partly  by 
the  acid  and  the  Bacteria  of  the  stomach  contents.  Starch  paste  is  changed 
by  the  acid  of  the  stomach  to  soluble  starch,  and  from  this  with  the  help  of 
acid  ferraentation  under  the  influence  of  Bacteria,  dextrin,  sugar  and  lactic 
acid  are  formed. 

Emulsified  fat  is  split  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  stomach  steapsin 
(cf,  page  250).  Casein  is  coagulated  under  the  influence  of  the  rennin,  and 
the  curd  thus  formed  is  dissolved  again  by  the  gastric  juice.  Moreover,  what 
is  of  particular  importance  for  the  nourishment  of  children,  almost  the 
entire  quantity  of  phosphorus  from  the  curd  passes,  according  to  experiments 
in  vitro,  into  solution  in  organic  combination.  The  passage  of  the  casein, 
which  is  the  most  important  constituent  of  milk,  into  the  intestine  is  delayed 
by  its  coagulation  in  the  stomach. 

The  pepsin-kt/drochloric  acid  dissolves  all  kinds  of  true  proteids,  the  gela- 
tin-forming sul}stance8  and  elastic  tissues;  but  keratin  is  not  acted  upon. 
The  inflnence  of  gastric  juice  on  the  gelatin-forming  substances  appears  to  be 
especially  significant  for  the  whole  process  of  digestion ;  it  is  even  said  that 
they  are  dissolved  more  easily  and  more  completely  by  the  gastric  juice  than 
are  proteids  (Bikfalvi). 

This  is  quite  in  line  with  all  that  we  know  about  the  function  of  the  stomach. 
This  function  in  brief  is  to  transform  the  ingested  food  into  a  soupy  mass,  the 
chyme — to  prepare  it,  in  other  words,  for  entrance  into  the  intestine.  The  abil- 
ity of  the  gastric  juice  to  dissolve  gelatin -forming  substances  aids  in  this  direc- 
tion; for  the  tissue  elements  which  bind  together  the  cells  of  the  animal  foods 
are  composed  of  just  such  substance,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  dissolved  the  cells 
are  set  free  and  the  chyme  is  formed. 
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It  is  naturally  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  determine  how  the  transforma- 
tion of  proteid  actually  goes  on  in  the  stomach;  for  one  can  never  form  any 
definite  conclusion  about  the  cleavages  actually  taking  place  in  life  from 
experiments  in  vitro  (page  244),  Among  the  more  recent  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  this  subject  are  the  researches  of  Zunz  on  the  digestion  of 
meat  in  the  stomach  of  the  dog.  At  whatever  time  between  one-half  hour 
and  six  hours  after  feeding,  the  stomach  contents  were  obtained,  they  con- 
sisted in  by  far  the  greatest  part  (eighty-six  to  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the 
total  nitrogen)  of  albumoses.  Acid  albumin  was  present  only  in  small  quan- 
tities and  the  total  quantity  of  peptones,  peptoids  and  end  products  only  ex- 
ceptionally reached  more  than  ten  pei  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen.  Among  the 
latter  was  found  only  a  very  sparing  quantity  of  crystalline  products,  leucin, 
tyrosin,  etc.,  and  these  might  have  been  formed  previously  in  the  meat  fed. 

These  results  are  to  be  explained  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  the  cleavage 
of  proteid  in  the  stomach  proceeds  only  so  far  that  about  ten  per  cent  of  the 
proteid-N  is  transformed  into  end  products,  or  the  end  products  as  they  are 
formed  are  absorbed  more  rapidly  through  the  stomach  wall  than  the  albu- 
moses. It  is  not  easily  conceivable  that  the  end  products  already  in  solution 
should  pass  into  the  duodenum  more  rapidly  than  the  albumoses  present  in 
the  same  solution. 

Looking  to  a  decision  between  these  two  possibilities.  Reach  made  experi- 
ments on  surviving  stomachs.  The  animals  were  killed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  hour  of  digestion;  the  stomach,  tied  oft  at  both  ends  and  cut  out  of 
the  body,  was  maintained  for  four  hours  longer  in  a  moist  chamber  at  blood 
temperature.  Since  no  absorption  could  take  place,  this  experiment  was  well 
calculated  to  show  how  far  the  cleavage  of  proteid  had  actually  gone.  The 
result  was  that  thirty-two  to  fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  total  N  in  solution  (aver- 
age forty-four  per  cent)  was  present  in  the  form  of  albumoses,  and  fifty-six 
per  cent  in  the  form  of  peptones  and  end  products,  the  latter  alone  containing 
some  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen.  It  appears  therefore  that  the 
reason  for  the  ninety  per  cent  and  more  of  albumose  nitrogen  found  in  the 
intravital  digestion  is  not  that  the  enzyme  action  stops  at  the  albumose  stage, 
but  that  absorption  going  on  at  the  same  time  removes  the  simpler  products 
very  rapidly. 

Partly  because  of  its  hydrochloric  add,  and  partly  quite  independently 
thereof  (London),  the  gastric  juice  plays  no  small  role  as  an  antiseptic.  This 
property  of  the  gastric  juice  is  by  no  means  suiEcient  to  destroy  all  the  Bac- 
teria which  find  their  way  into  the  stomach ;  for  very  many  are  found  through- 
out the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  certain  species  of  animals  they  play  a  very 
important  part — of  which  more  under  the  discussion  of  intestinal  digestion. 

Since  the  food  always  remains  for  a  tolerably  long  time  in  the  stomach, 
this  organ  most  of  all  must  suffer  the  harmful  effects  of  an  ill-adapted  diet. 
We  speak  also  of  a  digestible  or  indigestible  article  of  food  according  as  it  is 
digested  with  greater  or  less  ease  in  the  stomach.  It  would  be  very  impor- 
tant, therefore,  if  general  rules  could  be  established  as  to  what  is  digestible 
and  what  is  not.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  can  he  done  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  for  the  stomach  is  very  capricious,  and  what  is  well  suited  to 
one  stomach  is  unsuited  for  another. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  digestibility  of  different  articles 
of  diet  and  dishes  by  subjectins  the  stomach  contents  obtained  from  fistulous 
patients  or  from  beBlthy  individuals  by  means  of  the  stomach  tube,  to  investi- 
gation at  certain  intervals  after  eating.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  in  the  same 
person  the  same  food  on  different  occasions  requires  a  very  different  time  for 
ita  formation  into  chyme.  A  presentation  of  these  results  would  call  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  mass  of  details  which  would  be  out  of  place  here.  Besides,  the 
fact  just  stated  has  lost  much  of  ita  strangeness  in  view  of  the  recent  contribu- 
tions on  the  conditions  of  secretion  in  the  stomach  (page  263). 

Nevertheless,  the  following  general  principles  as  to  the  digestibility  of  a  diet 
in  the  stomach  may  be  laid  down : 

(1)  A  too  voluminous  meal  is  harmful  to  the  stomach;  for  in  order  that  it 
may  be  properly  saturated  with  gastric  juice,  a  very  copious  secretion — i.  e.,  a 
great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  gastric  glands — is  required,  and  in  order  to  knead 
and  mix  it  thoroughly,  an  unusual  demand  is  made  upon  the  stomach  mus- 
culature. 

(2)  Poorly  masticated  or  very  compact  food  will  likewise  call  for  too  great 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  stomach;  for  the  larger  and  more  compact  the  pieces 
swallowed,  the  longer  will  be  the  time  required  to  saturate  them  with  gastric 
juice  and  dissolve  them. 

(3)  Animal  foods  which  are  tough — e.g.,  meat  from  old,  poorly  nourished 
animals — are  difficult  to  chew,  and  offer  great  resistance  to  the  action  of  the 
stomach.  The  looser  and  more  porous  the  food,  the  more  easily  is  it  digested 
in  the  stomach;  a  sick  or  weakly  stomach,  therefore,  receives  beat  a  soft  or 
gnielly  food. 

(4)  Fat  in  the  food  has  a  great  influence,*  partly  through  ita  inhibitory  action 
on  the  glands  of  the  stomach.  But  not  only  so;  if  it  permeates  the  food  thor- 
oughly, it  forms  a  kind  of  protective  film,  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  the 
gastric  juice  to  the  proteid  or  gelatin  constituents.  This  is  especially  true  if 
the  fat  eaten  be  not  fluid  at  the  body  temperature. 

(5)  Strong  spices,  alcohol,  etc.,  act  unfavorably  on  digestion  in  the  stomach, 
partly  because,  as  with  alcohol  in  great  concentration  at  least,  they  reduce  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  food  in  some  way  or  other. 

(6)  Digestion  in  the  stomach  is  influenced  also  by  other  circumstances  than 
the  character  of  the  food.  Thus  the  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice  is 
reduced  for  a  time  by  intense  sweating,  since  both  the  HCl  and  the  absolute 
quantity  of  the  secretion  are  thereby  diminished.  Again  exhaustion  from  intense 
muscular  work  causes  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  which  becomes 
thick,  ropy  and  strongly  mucous.  It  haa  even  been  observed  that  atomach  diges- 
tion ceases  entirely  under  heavy  muscular  work. 

Since  the  function  of  the  stomach  is  to  change  the  food  into  a  semifluid  or 
gruelly  mass,  one  might  auppose  a  priori  that  the  stomach  could  be  dispensed 
with  entirely,  if  the  food  taken  were  already  of  this  gruellike  nature.  And  this 
is  in  fact  the  case.  The  stomach  has  been  successfully  removed  from  doga 
(Czemy),  cats,  and  even  from  men  suffering  from  carcinoma  of  the  stomach, 
without  endangering  life  or  preventing  digestion.  It  is  only  necessary  to  admin- 
ister food  in  smalt  portions  and  in  a  very  finely  divided  state  in  order  to  main- 
tain life  as  usual. 

Our  knowledge  of  gastric  digestion  and  related  phenomena  show  there- 
fore that  the  essential  function  of  the  stomach,  aside  from  the  antiseptic 

■  See  also  page  285. 
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action  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  that  of  transforming  the  food  into  a  gnielly 
mass ;  but  that  its  work  can  I>e  replaced  by  careful  commiaution  of  the  food 
before  eating.  And  yet  this  role  of  the  stomach  is  of  very  great  importance ; 
for  it  is  owing  to  the  gastric  digestion  that  we  can  utilize  all  possible  kinds 
of  food  for  our  nourishment,  and  can  limit  our  eating  to  a  few  meals  per 
day.  If  the  food  were  to  be  introduced  immediately  into  the  intestine,  we 
would  be  compelled  to  eat  only  fluid  or  semifluid  foods,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  eat  much  more  frequently  than  we  do.  More  than  that,  the 
stomach  protects  the  intestine  from  excesses  of  temperature  whether  high  or 
low  and  from  all  kinds  of  harmful  substances.  It  brings  all  the  food  to  the 
temperature  of  the  body  and  dilutes  harmful  substances  with  the  gastric 
juice  before  allowing  them  to  pass  into  the  intestine.  In  short,  the  stomach 
is  a  protecting  organ  for  the  intestine,  and  permits  us  to  derive  our  sus- 
tenance from  a  very  great  variety  of  foods, 

§3.    DIGESTION  IS  THE   INTESTINE 

Comparative  anatomy  teaches  us  that  the  length  and  diameter  of  the 
intestine  are  intimately  related  to  the  character  of  the  food  of  the  animal 
species.  In  carnivorous  animals  the  intestine  is  considerably  shorter  than 
in  herbivorous  animals;  while  in  man  its  length  is  intermediate  between 
these  two  extremes. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  digestion  is  carried  out  in  the 
intestine,  and,  as  it  appears,  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the  pancreatic 
secretion. 

When  the  chyme  enters  the  intestine  from  the  stomach  it  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  this  secretion,  of  the  bile  and  of  the  intestinal  juice. 

The  pancreatic  secretion  continues  the  transformation  of  proteids  begun 
in  the  stomach.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  proteolytic  enzyme  of  the  pan- 
creas is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  stomach.  We  may  add  to  what 
was  said  before  that  the  pancreatic  juice  acts  rather  feebly  on  the  gelatin- 
forming  substances  (cf.  page  291),  whereas  it  acts  very  powerfully  on  the 
true  proteids.  This  fact  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  condition  already 
emphasized,  that  the  food  must  be  of  a  gruelly  nature  in  order  to  be  adapted 
for  digestion  in  the  intestine.  The  proteolytic,  the  amylolytic  and  especially 
the  lipolytic  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  are  assisted  in  some  way  not  fully 
understood  by  the  bile  (Rachford  and  Southgate,  Bruno,  Ussow). 

The  action  of  pepsin-HCl  on  proteid  is  soon  stopped  in  the  intestine.  In 
the  first  place  the  bile  hinders  the  swelling  of  proteid  necessary  for  pepsin  diges- 
tion; morpover  it  has  the  property  of  precipitating  proteids  in  acid  solution, 
whence  the  pepsin  is  removed  from  the  fluid  with  the  precipitate.  This  precipi- 
tation of  proteids  by  the  bile  can  be  very  prettily  demonstrated  in  ft(ro;  but  in 
natural  digestion  it  appears  to  transpire  only  to  a  alight  extent ;  for  the  bile- 
acid  pr(>cipitatc  is  easily  redissolved  by  the  bile  salts,  and  by  other  salts  hke 
sodium  chloride,  lactote  or  acetate.  It  is  stated  also  that  one  never  finds  any 
such  precipitate  in  the  intestine  of  an  animal  killed  during  digestion. 

H.vdrochloric  acid  in. small  quantities  has  no  harmful  effect  on  tryptic  diges- 
tion and  is  even  said  to  favor  it  tn  the  presence  of  bile. 
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With  regard  to  the  extent  of  digestion  of  proteids  in  the  iDt«3tine,  Zunz 
has  found  that  in  the  uppermost  50  cm.  of  its  length  the  relative  qtiantities 
of  albumose  and  end  products  varies  in  favor  of  the  latter,  the  longer  diges- 
tion continues.  After  four  hours,  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  albumose 
amounts  to  seventy-six  to  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen ;  after  six 
hours,  seventy-one  to  eighty-three  per  cent;  after  eight  hours,  forty- four  to 
forty-six  per  cent;  and  after  ten  hours,  thirty-two  to  forty- four  per  cent. 
The  end  products  increase  therefore  with  the  duration  of  digestion.  We 
cannot  draw  from  this  any  positive  conclusion  as  to  the  form  in  which  the 
digested  proteid  is  chiefly  absorbed,  for  it  might  very  well  be  that  the  albu- 
mosea  are  more  quickly  absorbed  from  the  intestine  than  are  the  end  products. 
We  shall  discuss  this  question  more  fully  in  our  study  of  absorption. 

Frot«id  and  its  digestive  products  are  attacked  also  by  the  Bacteria  pres- 
ent in  the  intestine.  To  judge  from  observations  on  men  with  intestinal 
tistulfe,  this  action  is  only  very  slight;  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why 
the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  have  no  fecal  odor.  In  the  lai^e  intes- 
tine the  Bacteria  act  much  more  extensively  on  the  proteid,  and  as  a  result 
we  find  there  besides  carbon  dioxide  and  marsh  gas,  sulphureted  hydrogen, 
methyl  mercaptan,  skatol,  phenol,  etc.,  which  give  the  faeces  their  character- 
istic odor.  The  bile  pigments  are  destroyed  in  the  large  intestine  by  Bacteria, 
and  bilirubin  ia  changed  into  sterkobilin,  which  is  probably  identical  with 
urobilin. 

The  putrefactive  products  arisins  in  the  intestine,  which  in  so  fat  aa  they 
are  basic  in  character  (like  cholin  and  the  different  uric  acid  and  creatin  deriva- 
tives), are  called  teucomainea,  are  taken  up  by  the  blood  and  are  there  changed 
by  chemical  reactions  into  relatively  harmless  substances,  and  are  finally  elimi- 
nated in  the  urine.  Formed  in  too  lai^  quantities  and  absorbed,  however,  they 
may  remain  in  the  body  and  cause  a  kind  of  poisoning,  autointoxication,  which 
produces  more  or  leas  profound  disturbances  of  ihe  system. 

Moreover,  the  body  strives  in  many  ways  to  overcome  all  kinds  of  poisonoua 
subglances  which  may  be  taken  up  with  the  food.  Some  are  not  absorbed  from 
the  intestine,  some,  as  in  the  case  of  the  different  Bacterial  decomposition  prod- 
ucts, are  destroyed  by  the  digestive  fluids,  some  are  retained  and  rendered 
innocuous  by  the  liver  and  the  mesenteric  glands.  It  is  plain  that  these  proc- 
esses, which  cannot  be  discussed  more  fully  here,  are  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance for  the  body,  although  the  protection  provided  by  them  is  not  in  ail 
cases  sufficient  to  save  the  body  from  poisoning. 

Until  recently  it  was  rather  generally  assumed  that  fat  is  partly  broken 
down  by  the  pancreatic  juice  into  the  fatty  acids  and  glycerin,  that  the  former 
unite  with  the  alkalies  of  the  intestine  to  form  soaps,  and  that  the  soaps 
bring  about  an  emulsification  of  the  fat.  On  account  of  its  alkalies  bile  was 
said  to  play  a  prominent  part.  Unlike  the  other  nutritive  substances  fat 
would  then  pass  from  the  intestinal  cavity  into  the  mucous  membrane,  not 
in  solution  but  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  The  following  two  facts  support 
this  view;  rancid  fat  is  emulsified  easily  by  alkalies,  and  the  absorption  of 
fats  from  the  intestine  is  very  considerably  reduced  by  exclusion  of  the  bile. 

But  by  more  exact  investigation  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  absorp- 
tion of  fat  several  facts  have  come  to  light  which  speak  strongly  against  this 
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conception.  Free  fatty  acids  are  very  well  absorbed  from  the  intestine  even 
when  their  melting  point  is  higher  than  50°  C.  and  when  they  cannot  there- 
fore become  fluid  in  the  body  (I.  Munk).  The  fine  emulsion,  known  by  the 
name  of  chyle,  is  in  many  cases  entirely  wanting  from  the  intestine  of 
the  dog;  and  even  when  chyle  is  introduced  into  the  intestine,  the  fine  emul- 
sion entirely  disappears  after  three  hours,  and  there  is  found  now  only  larger 
fat  drops  surrounded  by  a  turbid  granular  mass.  Lanolin  which  is  a  mixture 
melting  at  ^Q'-iZ"  C,  made  up  of  compotmds  of  fatty  acids  with  cholesterin, 
isocholesterin,  etc.,  very  difficult  to  split  into  their  constituents,  is  not  ab- 
sorbed at  all  from  the  intestine  of  the  dog  (Cohnatein).  Finally  the  histolog- 
ical findings  in  preparations  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  made  during  absorption 
of  fat  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  can  scarcely  be  explained  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  emulsion  hypothesis  {cf.  page  304). 

Against  the  emulsion  hypothesis  it  has  been  observed  also  that  in  the  dog 
the  reaction  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  small  intestine  is  acid  in  spite 
of  very  active  absorption  of  fat ;  and  in  man  the  reaction  of  the  small  intestine 
is  said  to  be  acid.  This  reaction,  however,  is  caused  by  an  excess  of  organic 
acids  and  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  cannot  be  adduced  as  proof  against  an  eventual 
formation  of  soaps  (Moore  and  Kockwood), 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  emulsion  theory  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
sufficiently  well  founded,  and  in  fact  another  possibility  is  at  hand  to  explain 
the  absorption  of  fats.  This  is,  that  the  fats  are  completely  decomposed  in  the 
intestine  and  that  the  fatty  acids  formed  are  absorbed  either  as  soaps  or  in  a 
solution  brought  about  by  th^e  bile. 

This  view,  advocated  especially  by  Altmann,  Pfluger,  Moore  and  Ratch- 
ford,  and  supported  by  many  histological  facts,  is  not  contradicted  by  anything 
known  concerning  the  extent  of  the  decomposition  of  fats  in  the  intestine, 
for  that  decomposition  is  in  fact  very  great.  To  find,  after  feeding  neutral 
fat,  that  some  of  it  is  not  decomposed,  of  course  proves  nothing  against  the 
assumption,  for  the  free  fatty  acids  are  absorbed  as  they  are  formed,  and  if 
the  absorption  goes  on  properly  they  might  never  be  present  in  large  quantity 
in  the  intestine. 

It  has  been  known  since  Strecker's  time  (1848)  that  bile  and  bile  salts  dis- 
solve fatty  acids  quite  easily.  One  hundred  c.c.  of  dog's  bile  can  dissolve  6  g. 
of  mixed  fatty  acids  from  swine's  fat,  5.5  g.  from  ox  fat  and  2  g.  from  sheep's 
fat.  The  solubility  of  the  fatty  acids  in  the  bile  depends  therefore  easentially 
on  the  presence  of  oleic  acid,  which  has  been  shown  also  by  direct  experiment. 
The  bile  salts  of  themselves  have  a  much  smaller  solvent  power  than  the  bile, 
among  whose  constituents  lecithin  must  be  the  most  important  for  this  action. 
The  solubility  of  soaps  is  increased  also  by  the  bile. 

After  exclusion  of  bile  from  the  intestine,  the  absorption  of  fats  declines 
considerably — a  fact  very  easily  understood  in  the  light  of  the  conception  now 
under  discussion.  But  even  under  these  circumstances  a  certain  quantity  i« 
absorbed,  probably  in  the  form  of  soaps.  In  the  intestinal  contents  there  is 
always  found  under  normal  circumstances  more  alkali  than  is  necessary  for  the 
neutralization  of  the  inorganic  acids  present,  and  there  occurs  as  a  consequence 
a  certain  amoimt  of  saponification.     The  soaps  as  they  aie  taken  up  by  the 
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intestinal  mucosa  are  ag&ia  decomposed  into  fatty  acids  and  alkalies,  and  tbe 
alkalies  would  then  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  intestinal  contents  once  more. 

Likewise  when  the  pancreas  is  extirpated,  the  utilization  of  fats  is  usually 
much  diminished  if  not  entirely  stopped;  fatty  scida  are  then  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  fffibes.  The  pancreas  may  be  caused  to  waste  away  slowly,  if  its 
duct  be  ligated  and  0.2  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  be  injected  into  the  gland.  In 
this  case  tbe  absorption  of  fat  declines,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent  until 
a  longer  time  has  elapsed  then  in  the  case  of  extirpation.  The  cleavage  of  fat 
under  such  circumstances  might  be  brought  about  either  by  the  enzyme  (formed 
in  cells  which  are  still  functional)  being  absorbed  and  reaching  the  intestine  by 
some  roundabout  way,  or,  as  after  extirpation,  through  the  agency  of  Bacteria 
(Rosenberg).    But  the  question  is  not  yet  finally  settled. 

If  the  conception  here  presented  is  in  the  main  correct,  then  the  principle 
upon  which  the  transformation  of  foodstuffs  in  the  alimentary  canal  proceeds 
would  be  the  same  for  all,  namely :  they  are  changed  by  hydrolytic  cleavages 
into  substances  which  can  be  brought  into  solution  by  the  fluids  present  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  or  by  fluids  poured  into  it  from  the  glands. 

The  carbohydrates  are  changed  into  Boluble  carbohydrates  principally  in 
the  intestine.  The  pancreatic  juice  plays  the  chief  part  in  this,  although  it  is 
assisted  by  the  bile  and  the  intestinal  juice.  Besides,  the  Bact^^ria  present 
act  upon  the  carbohydratca  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  this  way,  particu- 
larly in  the  small  intestine,  alcohol,  lactic  acid,  acetic  acid  and  succinic  acid 
among  other  things  (Nencki  and  his  pupils)  are  formed.  The  acid  reaction 
of  the  intestinal  contents  depends  in  part  on  these  products. 

The  intestinal  Bacteria  have  a  very  special  part  to  play  in  the  herbivorous 
animals ;  for  by  their  agency  cellulose  is  decomposed  and  the  foodstuffs  locked 
np  by  it  are  made  accessible  to  the  digestive  fluids  (Tappeiner). 

Tbe  participation  of  Bacteria  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  in  the  digestion 
of  animal  foods,  for  various  polar  animals  have  no  Bacteria  at  all  in  the  intes- 
tinal contents  (E.  Lewin).  Thierfelder  and  Nuttat  have  demonstrated  the  same 
thing  for  guinea  pigs  fed  on  milk  and  finely  prepared  vegetable  food,  such  as 
cakes.  Schottelius  succeeded  also  in  maintaining  chicks  for  a  time  on  perfectly 
sterile  food.  But  from  twelve  days  on  the  animals  decreased  in  weight  and  died 
of  hunger  at  about  tbe  seventeenth  day.  From  this  it  seems  that  a  coarse  vege- 
table diet  cannot  be  properly  and  continuously  disposed  of  by  the  higher  animals 
without  Bacteria.  And  yet  it  must  be  added  that  the  facts  are  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  warrant  definite  conclusions,  for  Lewin  finds  the  intestine  perfectly 
aterile  in  herbivorous  polar  animals. 

In  the  lower  animals  enzymes  (cytases)  have  been  demonstrated  which  them- 
selves destroy  cellulose.  The  secretion  of  the  snail's  liver  is  an  instance  (Bieder- 
mann  and  Moritz;  cf.  page  110). 

The  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine  are  generally  restricted  within 
very  moderate  limits.  The  reason  lies  partly  in  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice  which  reduces  the  number  of  Bacteria  entering  the 
intestine,  and  partly  in  the  fact  that  the  foodstuffs  as  soon  as  they  are  suffi- 
ciently digested,  are  removed  by  absorption  from  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
the  Bacteria. 
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A  very  intense  putrefactive  process  has  often  been  observed  in  animals  with 
a  biliary  fistula,  and  on  this  ground  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  bile  is  a  pow- 
erful antiseptic.  But  this  conclusion  is  not  correct;  for  in  the  first  place  it  has 
been  shown  by  direct  experiments  that  bile  is  not  a  good  antiseptic  recent, 
although  it  does  exert  an  adverse  influence  on  the  development  of  certain  Bac- 
teria for  a  short  time;  and  in  the  second  place,  animals  with  a  biliary  fistula 
which  receive  little  or  no  fat  but  plenty  of  other  food,  do  not,  in  spite  of  the 
diversion  of  the  bile,  experience  any  more  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  than  do 
normal  animals.  The  loss  of  bile  is  therefore  not  of  itself  the  cause  of  the  putre- 
faction, when  the  diet  is  not  exactly  regulated.  It  is  rather  to  be  explained  by 
the  scanty  absorption  of  fat;  for  when  fat  remains  in  the  in{«stine  as  a  foreign 
body,  it  affords  a  good  culture  medium  for  all  kinds  of  Bacteria,  which  multiply 
prodigiously  and  produce  an  intense  putrefaction,  and  through  this  a  severe 
intestinal  catarrh. 

The  same  thing  happens  with  new  bom  children  when  they  are  fed  with 
starches.  The  starch  is  incompletely  digested  in  the  intestine,  it  remains  there 
as  a  foreign  body  and  an  offensive  diarrhea  develops,  notwithstanding  the  prcs- 

A  large  part  of  the  email  intestine  can  be  removed  from  man  as  well  as 
from  animals,  and  digestion  will  not  be  interfered  with  to  any  considerable 
extent.  After  the  removal  of  3.1  m.  of  the  intestine  of  a  man,  however,  the 
intestinal  evacuations  were  more  abundant  and  the  utilization  of  proteid  was 
less  than  normal  (Riva-Rocci).  In  the  dog  only  slight  permanent  changes 
made  their  appearance,  when  as  much  as  seventy  per  cent  of  the  intestine 
was  extirpated;  although  the  diet  had  to  be  carefully  regulated  and  an  excess 
of  fat  especially  avoided  (Erlanger  and  Hewlett). 


§4.    FORMATIOH  OF  FjECES  AND   DEFECAITON 

Digestion  is  continued  in  the  large  iniestine  by  enzymes  carried  in  with 
the  intestinal  contents.  In  the  dog,  digestion  in  this  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  appears  to  be  of  little  importance,  since  complete  removal  of  the  large 
intestine  reduces  the  absorption  of  foodstuffs  but  slightly.  The  proteids  only 
are  less  perfectly  utilized  than  normally  (Harley). 

In  herbivorous  animals  the  large  intestine  must  play  a  more  important 
part,  for  in  the  horse,  for  example,  the  caecum  is  two  to  three  times  as  large 
as  the  stomach.  And  yet  rabbits  from  which  the  cscum  is  removed  live  for 
months  without  showing  any  permanent  disorder  in  the  digestion  or  in  the 
general  health  (Hultgren  and  Bergman). 

The  chief  function  of  the  large  intestine  is  to  provide  for  the  absorption 
of  foodstuffs  capable  of  being  absorbed  which  have  not  already  been  cared 
for  by  the  small  intestine,  and  by  withdrawal  of  water  to  reduce  the  residue 
to  a  firmer  consistency.  The  intestinal  contents  thus  transformed  are  then 
finally  voided  from  the  body  as  the  faeces. 

The  fceces  contain  some  undigested  constituents  of  the  food,  some  unab- 
sorhed  products  of  digestion,  putrefaction  and  fermentation  in  the  intestine, 
dead  intestinal  epithdium  and  residues  of  the  digestive  fluids,  and  finally 
substances  which  are  given  off  by  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal  as  excre- 
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tory  products  (cf.  pages  133,  308).  The  quantity  of  fteces  evacuated  daily 
varies  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  food  eaten.  With 
an  ordinary  diet  it  is  estimated  for  the  adult  man  at  130-150  g.  with  30-37  g. 
dry  substance. 

The  hardened  massee  to  be  removed  collect  in  the  large  intestine  and  in 
the  rectum,  and  are  from  time  to  time  discharged  from  the  body.  The 
herbivorous  animals  (whose  food  ia  itself  very  voluminous,  and  in  which  the 
work  of  digestion  goes  on  continuously)  have  frequent  evacuations,  notwith- 
standing the  great  diameter  of  the  intestine.  With  carnivorous  animals,  whose 
food  is  very  concentrated,  the  fceces  are  voided  less  frequently.  Man  ordina- 
rily has  one  stool  per  day. 

The  intestinal  contents  are  retained  in  the  rectum  by  the  tonic  contraction 
of  the  two  sphincters,  the  sphincter  ani  extemus  and  iniemus.  The  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  descending  colon  has  the  effect  of  lessening  the  load  to  be  home 
by  the  sphincters.  The  action  of  the  outer  sphincter  is  strengthened  by  the 
levator  ani,  this  muscle  being  thrown  round  the  rectum  like  a  loop. 

The  center  for  the  external  sphincter  in  the  rabbit  lies  within  the  spinal  cord 
in  the  reKioo  of  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  lumbar  vertebra,  in  the  dog  at  about  the 
lower  end  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  Since  tbia  sphincter  can  be  strengthened 
voluntarily,  this  center  is  also  under  the  influence  of  the  higher  nerve  centers. 
Contractions  of  the  sphincters  are  obtained  by  stimulation  of  the  motor  zone 
of  the  cerebral  cortex  (dog).  On  the  other  hand,  the  tonus  of  the  sphincters  may 
be  abolished  by  strong  psychic  excitation  (involuntary  defecation),  and  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  motor  zone  of  the  cortex  with  the  nervi  errigentea  cut  (Prankl- 
Hocbwart  and  Frohlich). 

From  the  spinal  cord  the  nerves  to  the  apkincterg  run  partly  in  the  hyim- 
gastric  nerves  and  partly  in  the  nervi  errigentes,  and  in  the  dog  the  former  are 
said  to  be  inhibitory,  the  latter  motor.  Besides,  the  latter  mediate  contractions 
of  the  rectococcygeal  is  and  of  the  other  longitudinal  muscles  of  the  rectum. 

The  tonus  of  the  anal  sphincters  is  not  obliterated  even  by  destruction  of 
the  spinal  cord  (Goltz  and  Ewald),  a  fact  explicable  in  part  at  least  by  the  prea- 
cDce  of  a  center  for  the  sphincter  nerves  in  the  inferior  meBenleric  ganglion 
(Frankl-Hochwart  and  Frohlich). 

Defecation  is  mediated  by  a  reflex  process  not  yet  thoroughly  investigated, 
which  is  induced  from  the  rectum,  and  which  is  modified  by  influences  of  the 
will  upon  the  muscles  concerned.  The  sphincters  relax  and  the  hardened 
masses  are  discharged  by  contraction  of  the  rectal  musculature  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  abdominal  pressure.  The  levator  ani  muscle  may  contribute  to 
the  general  effect.  By  its  contraction  it  presents  a  point  of  insertion  for  the 
longitudinal  muscles  of  the  rectum,  and  the  compression  of  the  rectum  pro- 
duced by  it,  coincident  with  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  and  the  power- 
ful effect  of  the  abdominal  pressure,  assists  in  discharging  the  contents 
(Henle). 

By  abdominal  pressure  we  mean  the  pressure  upon  the  abdominal  viscera 
produced  by  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  The  part  it  plays  in  defecation  depends  upon  the  consistency  of  the 
contents  of  the  rectum.     If  this  is  soft,  defecation  can  take  place  without 
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any  assistance  from  the  abdominal  pressure;  but  with  very  solid  excrement, 
the  power  of  the  intestinal  musculature  itself  is  not  sufficient  and  the  abdom- 
inal pressure  is  called  upon. 


i'.  Connetein,  "Tiber  fermentative  Fettapaltung"  in  Die 
Ergebnisse  der  Physiologie,  III,  1,  1904, — D.  Oerhardt,  "  tJber  Dannfaulnis," 
in  Die  Ergebnisae  der  Physiologie,  III,  1,  1904. — J.  P.  Pawlow,  "  Die  Arbeit 
der  Vcrdauungsdriisen,"  Wiesbaden,  1898. — C.  Oppenheimer, "  Die  Fermente  und 
ihre  Wiitungen,"  8d  edition,  Leipzic,  1903. 
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AB80HPTI0N 


By  absorption  we  understand  all  those  proceeses  by  which  the  digested 
foodstuffs  are  taken  up  from  the  cavity  of  the  alimentary  canal  into  its  mucous 
membrane  and  are  forwarded  thence  to  the  general  circulating  fluids. 

g  1.    ASSORPTION  nr  GEITERAL 

After  Dutrochet  had  discovered  tlie  osmotic  phenomena,  it  was  thought 
that  absorption  in  the  intestine  could  be  easily  explained  by  osmosis.  Diges- 
tion was  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  foodstuffs  contained  in  the  food 
into  easily  diffusible  substances,  if  they  were  not  already  diffusible.  Hence 
absorption  took  place  according  to  the  well-known  physicochemical  laws  of 
osmosis. 

More  searching  investigation,  however,  of  matters  as  they  are,  have  made 
us  acquainted  with  facts  which  preclude  so  simple  a  process,  and  have  led 
us  for  the  present  to  the  view  that  the  activity  of  ike  living  mucous  membrane 
plays  an  essential  part  in  absorption.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  purely 
physicochemical  processes,  like  filtration,  osmosis,  imbibition,  etc.,  are  in- 
volved, and  this  requires  no  further  argument. 

Amou?  the  more  important  observations  for  the  theoretical  explanation  of 
absorption,  those  upon  the  behavior  of  weak  salt  solutions  and  of  blood  serum 
should  be  mentioned  first  (Volt,  Heldenhain  and  others).  If  normal  or  slightly 
diluted  blood  serum  be  placed  in  an  intestinal  loop  of  a  dog,  notwithstanding 
that  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  exclude  the  cooperation  of  osmotic  pres- 
sure, water  and  salts  arc  absorbed  in  almost  the  same  proportion  as  that  in  which 
they  exist  in  the  scrum  introduced,  whereas  the  organic  substances  take  part  in 
absorption  in  far  less  proportion.  If  a  solution  of  common  salt  whose  osmotic 
tension  is  higher  than  that  of  the  blood  be  introduced,  according  to  the  laws  of 
osmosis  no  water  should  be  absorbed ;  but  it  is  absorbed.  And,  vice  versa,  common 
salt  is  absorbed  from  a  solution  in  which  the  osmotic  tension  ie  less  than  that 
of  the  blood.  The  absorption  of  water  from  a  weak  dextrose  solution  is  not 
changed,  if  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  be  raised  by  intravenous  injection 
of  common  salt  (Reid),  From  equi molecular  and  therefore  iaoamotio  solutions 
of  different  kinds  of  sugar  which  are  stereoisomeric,  the  quantities  of  sugar 
absorbed  in  unit  time  are  not  equal  (Rohmann  and  ITegano). 

Iforeover  it  has  been  shown  that  the  movement  of  salt  in  the  normal  intes- 
tine takes  place  in  the  direction  from  lumen  to  tissues,  much  more  easily  than 
in  the  opposite  direction  (0,  Cohnheim) ;  that  an  intestine  cut  out  of  an  animal 
in  full  digestion,  if  bathed  both  within  and  without  with  a  salt  solution  of  the 
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same  strength,  transports  fluid  only  from  the  mucous  membrane  outward  and 
not  in  the  reverse  direction  (Reid)  ;  that  if  the  cells  of  the  intestinal  epithelium 
be  injured  functionally,  but  not,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  anatomically  by  poison' 
ing  with  sodium  fluoride,  absorption  is  actually  altered  so  that  osmosis  now 
brings  about  only  an  exportation  of  fluid  from  the  intestine. 

Finally,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  discoveries  mentioned  at  page  34 
with  regard  to  the  permeability  of  animal  cells  for  difierent  substances.  Accord- 
ing to  those  results,  the  entrance  of  a  substance  into  a  cell  would  depend  upon 
its  solubility  in  the  lipoid  limiting  layer  of  the  cell,  carbohydrates  not  being 
soluble  therein.  To  surmount  the  difficulty  which  carbohydrates  present,  Hoeber 
supposes  that  the  absorption  of  these  and  other  compounds  which  do  not  pene- 
trate such  a  membrane  occurs  only  between  the  cells.  Something  of  the  kind 
might  be  true  of  substances  which  are  taken  up  in  very  small  quantities;  but 
carbohydrates  are  absorbed  by  the  mucosa  so  abundantly  that  this  explanation 
appears  to  have  little  probability  in  its  favor. 

The  power  of  absorption  is  very  different  Id  different  divisions  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  In  the  stomach  pure  water  is  not  absorbed  at  all.  Sugar 
or  peptone  or  salts  (if  concentrated)  are  absorbed  from  their  water  solutions 
in  the  stomach  the  more  plentifully,  the  stronger  is  the  solution.  The  water 
is  absorbed  also  under  these  circumstances,  and,  as  it  seems,  raont  actively 
from  solutions  of  peptone.  Absorption  of  water  from  peptone  solutions  in- 
creases with  the  concentration,  while  from  solutions  of  sugar  it  decreases 
with  the  concentration  (v.  Mering). 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  (jejunum),  sugar  and  fat  are 
absorbed  more  rapidly  than  in  the  lower  part  (ileum).  On  the  other  hand 
the  water  of  sugar  solutions  is  said  to  be  taken  up  by  the  mucous  membrane 
more  slowly  in  the  jejunum  than  in  the  ileum  (Rohmann  and  Negano). 

Correspondingly,  under  a  pressure  of  10  cm.  of  water  for  1  cm.  of  length, 
about  0.7  c.c.  of  a  six-per-cent  salt  solution  was  absorbed  in  one  hour  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  of  the  dog,  and  1.3  c.c.  by  the  lower  part,  while 
in  the  large  intestine  under  the  same  circumstances  the  amount  was  2.1  c.c. 

The  large  intestine  appears  therefore  to  be  especially  well  adapted  for  the 
absorption  of  mater.  Organic  foodstuffs  also  in  easily  absorbable  form  are 
taken  up  from  the  large  intestine,  as  has  been  shown  by  experiments  with 
nutrient  entmas,  in  which  a  supply  of  as  much  as  1,200  Cal.  per  day  has 
been  maintained.  It  is  to  be  observed,  though,  that  the  ileoctecal  valve  is  not 
an  absolute  barrier  to  the  passage  of  the  contents  back  into  the  small  intestine, 
and  that  a  part  of  the  nourishment  might  be  absorbed  there  instead  of  in 
the  large  intestine.  According  to  observations  on  men  and  dogs  with  fisfulie 
into  tlie  large  intestine,  carbohydrates  are  absorbed  there  best  of  all  the  food- 
stuffs; fata  and  proteids  only  to  a  slight  extent.  The  salt  content  of  the 
enema  also  appears  to  have  a  certain  importance  in  promoting  absorption. 

All  kinds  of  locally  stimulating  substances  (e.g.,  spices)  exert  a  remark- 
able influence  on  the  absorption  in  the  stomach  and  intestine.  In  the  former 
alcohol  is  absorbed  even  to  the  last  trace  in  two  hours,  and  besides,  it  accel- 
erates the  absorption  of  other  substances.  Common  salt,  oil  of  mustard,  pep- 
permint, pepper,  etc.,  have  the  same  effect.     The  condiments  therefore  not 
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only  favor  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  fluids,  they  further  the  absosrption 
of  the  digested  foodstuffa.  Whether  this  action  is  due  to  a  stimulating  influ- 
ence of  these  substances  on  the  absorbing  elements  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
or  to  vasodilatation  caused  by  them,  must  for  the  present  be  regarded  as 
undecided,  although  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  former  supposition  is 
the  more  probable. 

Comparison  of  absorption  in  the  stomach  with  that  in  the  intestine  brings 
to  light  this  fact,  which  is  important  for  our  understanding  of  the  gastric 
functions :  that  the  stomach  tolerates  much  more  highly  concentrated  solutions 
of  the  foodstuffs  than  does  the  intestine.  The  stomach  acts  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  ingested  food,  in  order  that  the  gruelly  contents,  properly  diluted, 
may  be  discharged  into  the  intestine  gradually.  But  the  latter  plays  the 
chief  part  in  al^orption. 

In  this  connection  we  may  mention  also  the  experiments  of  Ogata  in  which 
the  absorption  of  proteid  was  investigated  after  meat  feeding,  once  whsn  the 
meat  was  fed  by  the  mouth,  and  another  time  when  it  was  brought  directly  into 
the  duodenum  through  a  stomach  fistula.  The  nitrogen  output  in  the  urine  was 
taken  as  an  espression  of  the  absorption.  It  was  shown  that  after  direct  intro- 
duction of  meat  into  the  duodenum  the  N-output  rose  much  more  rapidly  and 
exhibited  greater  variations  than  when  the  meat  had  first  to  undeigo  digestion 
in  the  stomach.  The  absorption  of  proteid  therefore  takes  place  much  more 
rapidly  when  it  is  placed  directly  in  the  intestine,  than  when  it  must  pass  through 
the  stomach.  We  have  then  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  learned  about  the 
importance  of  the  stomach,  that  in  virtue  of  its  function  as  a  storehouse,  the 
absorption  of  ingested  proteid  is  distributed  more  uniformly  than  it  would  be 
otherwise. 

g2.    ASSORPTIOH  OF  CARBOHYDRATES 

We  have  no  exact  information  as  to  how  the  carbohydrates  are  removed 
from  the  intestinal  cavity  (cf.  page  -102). 

That  they  are  carried  off  chieily  by  the  blood  vessels,  and  not  by  the 
lymphatics,  appears  to  be  phown  by  a  number  of  observations.  For  example, 
after  a  meal  rich  in  carbohydrates,  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  chyle  is  no 
greater  than  after  one  poor  in  carbohi'drates,  while  the  portal  blood  shows  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  former  case.  On  the  basis  of  these  results  and  of 
the  location  of  the  blood  vessels  in  tiie  villi,  Heidenhain  has  made  the  general 
statement  that  all  substances  soluble  in  water  pass  for  the  most  part  into  the 
roots  of  the  portal  vein.  Only  when  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  very  great  does 
any  sugar  enter  the  lacteals. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  in  its  entirety  by  observations  on  a  young 
girl  who  had  a  fistula  in  the  receptaeulum  chyli,  from  which  all  the  chyle 
flowed  out  of  the  body.  In  this  patient  it  was  found  that  not  more  than 
five-tenths  per  cent  of  the  absorbed  sugar  was  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics 
(I.  Munk  and  Rosenstein). 
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I  3.    ABSORPnON  OF  FAT 

Because  of  the  ease  with  which  fat  can  be  demonstrated  by  micro-chemical 
reactions,  much  attention  has  been  given  to  its  absorption. 
'    It  has  already  been  stated  (page  296)  that  fat  is  probably  not  absorbed 
as  an  emulsion,  but  in  the  form  of  a  solution  of  fatty  acids  effected  by  the 
bile  acids,  or  in  the  form  of  soaps. 

Since  the  chyle,  even  after  feeding  with  free  fatty  acids,  contains  neutral 
fat  almost  altogether,  and  free  fatty  acids  only  in  much  smaller  amount,  and 
after  feeding  ethylesters  of  the  higher  fatty  acids  contains  only  triglycerides 
and  not  a  trace  of  the  esters  fed  (Frank),  we  may  deem  it  fully  established 
that  the  free  fatty  acids  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal  are  synthesized 
again  to  neutral  fats  in  the  intestinal  wall.    This  ia  confirmed  by  the  obserra- 


lion  that  the  intestinal  mucosa  at  the  height  of  digestion  contains  far  more 
neutral  fat  than  free  fatty  acids,  and  that  on  digestion  of  the  finely  divided 
mucous  membrane  with  a  mixture  of  soaps  and  glycerin  neutral  fat  is  formed. 

This  synthesis,  like  the  absorption  of  fats  from  the  intestinal  cavity,  is 
probably  carried  out  by  the  cellular  elements  of  the  mucosa — possibly  by  the 
numerous  leucocytes  occurring  therein,  but  more  probably  by  the  epithelium 
of  the  villi. 

If  the  intestinal  epithelium  of  the  frog  in  different  stages  of  fat  absorption 
be  studied  in  osmic  acid  preparations,  all  transitions  are  seen  from  small 
dnstlike  gray  points  to  large,  black  fat  droplets  (Fig.  118,  A  to  C).  In  the 
Mammalia  the  fat  in  certain  early  stages  of  absorption  does  not  enter  in  the 
form  of  blackened  granules,  but  of  small  black  circles  with  a  clear  center. 
These  circles  increase  in  size  and  depth  of  color  in  the  further  course  of 
absorption — just  the  behavior  we  should  expect  if  the  fat  were  taken  up  as 
a  solution  of  fatty  acids  and  synthesized  in  the  intestinal  wall  to  neutral 
fat  again. 

With  regard  to  the  further  fate  of  the  absorbed  fat,  it  is  supposed  that  it 
is  free  to  move  inside  the  parenchyma  of  the  villus  only  in  the  pericellular,  fluid- 
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filled  spaces  incompletely  separated  from  one  another  by  the  connective-tissue 
trabeculce  of  the  stroma. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  fat,  for  the  most  part,  passes  into  the  lacteals 
and  is  conveyed  thence  to  the  thoracic  duct.  Eecent  experiments  have  shown, 
however,  that  no  small  part  of  it  passes  also  into  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
intestine.  In  the  case  of  the  above-mentioned  patient  with  a  fistula  in  the 
receptaculara  chyli,  only  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  absorbed  fat,  and  still 
less  when  free  fatty  acids  were  fed,  was  found  in  the  chyle.  Some  forty 
per  cent,  therefore,  had  taken  the  .pathway  through  the  portal  vein. 

Besides  the  fatty  substances  absorbed  from  the  food,  other  fats  pass  into  the 
chyle,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  intestine  and  its  fluids.  In  this  way,  pos- 
sibly, we  may  explain  the  fact  that  after  feeding  a  fat  of  high  meltintf  point 
the  mixture  of  fat  in  the  ehylp  melts  at  the  temperature  of  the  body — i.  e.,  that 
in  the  transition  from  intestine  to  chyle  a  lowering  of  the  melting  point  has 
taken  place. 

When  soaps  are  injected  directly  into  the  blood,  they  produce  symptoms  of 
weakened  heart  activity,  the  respiratory  exchange  of  gases  declines,  the  coagula- 
bility of  the  blood  is  abolished,  and,  with  a  dose  of  only  0.1  g.  oleic  acid  per 
kilogram  of  body  weight,  rabbits  are  killed  (I.  Munk).  The  cause  of  these  phe- 
nomena, according  to  Friedlander,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  calcium  of  the  blood 
is  precipitated  by  the  fatty  acids. 

§4.    ABSORPTION  OF   PROTEID 

If  the  digestive  enzymes  continue  to  act  long  enough,  the  proteids  are 
finally  decomposed  into  simple  crystallizable  end  products.  To  what  extent 
this  cleavage  takes  place  in  normal  digestion,  i.  e.,  whether  the  proteid  sub- 
stances are  taken  up  chiefly  as  albumoaes  or  as  crystalline  end  products,  we 
cannot  say  definitely  at  present.  It  is  possible,  as  some  authors  assume,  mainly 
on  the  ground  of  the  action  of  erepsin,  that  the  cleavage  of  proteid,  either  in 
the  intestine  or  in  the  mucous  membrane,  extends  all  the  way  to  the  final  end 
products;  but  it  is  conceivable  also  that  the  albumoses,  as  soon  as  they  are 
formed,  are  taken  up  from  the  intestinal  cavity,  and  are  not  further  decom- 
posed in  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  experiments  of  Voit  and  Bauer  have  shown  that  even  native  proteids  in 
solution  can  be  absorbed  from  the  intestine  without  previous  digestion.  As  much 
as  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  egg  albumin  placed  in  a  loop,  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  intestine,  disappeared  within  five  and  one-half  hours;  twenty-eight  per  cent 
of  blood  serum  in  the  course  of  one  hour;  etc.  This  however  constitutes  no 
proof  that  the  first  products  would  be  absorbed  in  the  course  of  normal  digestion. 

If  blood  be  passed  through  the  vessels  of  a  surviving  intestine,  in  whose 
cavity  a  peptone  solution  is  contained,  the  peptone  is  absorbed  but  none  of  it 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood.  From  this,  and  from  the  fact  fhat  after 
a  meal  rich  in  proteid,  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  contained  no  more  albu- 
mose  than  the  blood  of  the  carotid,  it  was  concluded  that  the  absorbed  products 
of  proteid  digestion  were  changed  in  the  mucosa  to  proteids  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  occurring  in  the  blood. 
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Bat  these  experiments  are  not  conclusive.  If  peptones  are  not  to  be  found 
under  the  circumstances  named,  it  might  be  due  to  further  decomposition, 
and  the  discovery  of  erepsin  makes  such  a  view  not  improbable.  The  rapid 
rise  of  the  N-output  in  the  urine  after  feeding  proteid  shows  that  it  is  de- 
stroyed very  soon  after  absorption.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  energy  if  the  body 
were  to  construct  native  proteids  out  of  albumoses  and  peptones,  only  to 
destroy  them  immediately.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  storage  of  proteid 
in  the  adult  body  also  can  be  easily  harmonized  with  its  ultimate  cleavage 
in  digestion. 

Direct  observations  thus  far  at  hand  are  not  by  an;  means  sufficient  to 
establish  a  definite  view  of  the  matter.  On  the  one  hand,  Cohnbeim  has  found 
that  one-third  of  a  cat's  intestine  surviving  was  able  to  split  0.6  g.  of  peptone 
into  its  end  products  in  two  hours;  on  the  other  hand,  Otaessner  finds  that  albu- 
moses are  changed  by  the  surviving  mucous  membrane  into  coagulable  com- 
pounds; whereas  Emden  and  Knoop  reach  the  conclusion  that  in  the  surviving 
intestine  taken  while  absorption  of  proteid  was  going  on,  there  is  neither  a 
reconstruction  of  cooffulable  proteid  out  of  albumoses  and  peptones,  nor  a  cleav- 
age of  them  into  final  products.  They  as  well  as  Langstein  state  that  fr(»n  all 
appearances  albumoses  occur  plentifully  in  the  blood. 

So  far  as  the  question  can  be  judged  at  present,  we  might  say  that  a  part 
of  the  proteid  eaten  is  absorbed  as  end  products  of  digestion,  another  part  as 
albumoses  and  peptones.  How  and  where  the  latter  are  transformed  into 
native  proteids,  and  whether  a  synthesis  of  proteid  from  the  end  products 
can  take  place  under  any  circumstances,  cannot  yet  be  decided. 

Our  knowledge  is  still  unsatisfactory  also  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
the  absorption  of  proteids.  Hofmeister  has  supposed  that  the  leucocytes  of 
the  mucous  membrane  are  especially  active  in  this,  and  the  following  facts 
among  others  appear  to  favor  such  an  hypothesis.  After  meat  feeding  the 
lymph  system  in  the  small  intestine  of  rats  e-xhibits  a  larger  number  of  cellu- 
lar elements  than  after  feeding  lard  or  starch,  but  with  the  latter,  more  than 
in  fasting  (Asher).  An  hour  after  a  meal  rich  in  proteid,  the  number  of 
leucocytes  in  the  portal  blood  of  the  dog  is  considerably  increased,  and  reaches 
a  maximum  probably  during  the  third  hour  of  digestion.  This  increase  does 
not  occur  if  the  animal  receives  water,  meat  extract,  salt,  starch  or  fat,  but 
no  proteid.  In  proteid  absorption,  finally,  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the 
venous  blood  of  the  intestine  is  greater  than  in  the  arterial  blood   (Pohl). 

Some  have  sought  to  demonstrate  an  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes 
in  the  skin  capillaries  of  man  after  a  meal  rich  in  proteids ;  but  this  digestive 
leucocytosis  is  often  wanting  and  is  entirely  denied  by  some  authors.  The 
possibility  remains,  however,  that  the  leucocytes  may  take  part  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  proteids ;  for  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  transportation  of  proteids 
from  the  intestine  might  be  assisted  by  them,  without  their  entering  the 
general  circulation  in  larger  numbers. 

The  pathway  which  the  proteids  take  in  leaving  the  intestine  is  almost 
exclusively  that  of  the  portal  vessels.  In  the  fistulous  patient  above-mentioned 
(page  303}  it  was  impossible  after  a  meal  rich  in  proteid  to  demonstrate  any 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  proteid  in  the  chyle. 
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§5.    ABSORPTION  OF  ICIKERAL  SUBSTANCES 

Since  the  easily  diffusible  salts,  like  sodium  chloride,  are  absorbed  by  virtue 
of  the  activity  of  the  epithelial  cells  this  must  the  more  be  true  of  the  heavy 
salts  which  ditfuse  slowly. 

With  regard  to  the  behavior  of  different  salts.  Hoeber  has  shown  that  solu- 
tions of  different  salts  isotonic  with  one  another  are  absorbed  at  different  rates. 
8ince  in  these  experiments  solutions  so  dilute  that  the  salts  were  almost  wholly 
dissociated  were  used,  their  different  behavior  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  properties 
of  individual  ions.  Of  the  cations  K,  Na  and  Li  are  absorbed  with  approxi- 
mately the  same  rapidity,  NH,  and  urea  more  rapidly,  Ca  more  slowly  ahd  Mg 
slowest  of  all.  Of  the  anions  CI  is  absorbed  most  rapidly,  then  follow  in  order 
Br,  I,  NO,  and  SO..    Now  we  know  that  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  a  salt  in  any 


Fio.  119. — Duodenum  of  the  inouse,  after  HochhauB  aod  Quinrke.  The  section  hu  been  treated 
with  anmuHiium  sulphide.  The  blaclt  granules  represent  absorbed  iron.  The  aninuil  h&d 
eaten  cheese  impr^nated  with  ''  caraiferrin  "  coataining  three  per  cent  Fe.  (Carniferrin  is  a 
derivative  of  camic  acid  obttuned  from  meat  extract,  and  contoiika  both  phosphoric  acid  and 


given  solution  depends,  first  upon  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  its  molecules,  and 
secondly  upon  the  velocity  of  migration  of  the  ions.  This  law  applies  also  in 
absorption ;  for  the  rates  of  absorption  of  salts  are  proportional  to  their  rates 
of  diffiiaion.  However,  parallelism  between  diffusion  and  absorption  is  subject 
to  some  limitations,  which  make  other  auxiliary  hypotheses  necessary  and  show 
once  more  that  the  physical  factors  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  behavior  of 
the  salts  in  the  intestine. 

In  order  to  follow  the  absorption  of  water  and  of  substances  soluble  in 
water  more  closely,  a  solution  of  methylene  blue  has  been  introduced  into  an 
intestinal  loop  and  the  mucous  membrane  studied  microscopically.  The  pigment 
was  found  partly  in  the  epithelial  cells  and  partly  between  them,  which  means 
that  absorption  takes  place  here  both  between  the  cells  and  through  them 
(Heidenhaiu). 

The  soluble  salts,  like  the  carbohydrates,  are  carried  away  from  the  intestine 
by  the  portal  vessels;  only  in  case  the  quantity  of  absorbed  fluid  is  great  does 
a  part  of  it  pass  out  by  way  of  the  lymph  vessels. 

The  absorption  of  iron  deserves  special  consideration.     After  it  had  been 
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observed  that  verT  good  results  are  obtained  ia  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  hj 
ad  mini  St  rati  on  of  different  preparations  of  inorganic  iron,  and  observers  were 
prettjr  well  convinced  that  these  preparations  were  actually  absorbed  in  the  intes- 
tine, Bunge  set  up  the  doctrine  that  all  the  iron  which  is  added  to  the  blood 
and  is  the  source  of  the  iron  contained  in  the  haemoglobin,  arises  ezclusivel; 
from  complicated  proteidlike  compounds,  the  kwmatogens,  which  are  formed  in 
the  life  processes  of  plants.  Such  compounds,  resembling  nucleo-atbumins,  occur 
also  in  egg  yolk,  etc.  That  iron  preparations  are  certainly  of  great  use  in 
chlorosis,  Bunge  would  not  deny,  but  he  explained  the  facts  on  the  hypothesis 
that  inorganic  iron  compounds  in  some  way  protect  the  organic  compounds  from 
decomposition  in  the  intestine,  and  thus  prevent  the  iron  in  them  from  being 
split  off.  Other  authors  have  advanced  other  hypotheses,  and  attempts  have  even 
been  made  to  explain  the  therapeutic  effects  of  iron  as  the  result  of  hypnotic 
suggestion. 

However,  it  appears  with  greater  definiteness  from  recent  researches  that 
the  so-called  inorganic  iron  compounds  are  absorbed  in  the  intestine  (Kunkel, 
MacCallum,  Hall,  Hochhaus,  and  Quincke  et  al.).  A  research  carried  out  a 
short  time  ago  by  Abderhalden  in  Bunge's  lyfra  laboratory  shows  the  same  thing, 
namely,  that  iron  furnished  in  inorganic  compounds,  in  heemoglobin  and  hsematin 
is  absorbed  even  in  small  doses,  and  without  destroying  the  complicated  iron 
compounds.  The  absorption  takes  place  through  the  activity  of  the  epithelial 
cells  (cf.  Fig.  119).  These  cells  then  deliver  the  absorbed  iron  either  to  the 
leucocytes  or  directly  to  the  blood  stream. 

Some  of  the  absorbed  iron  passes  into  the  thoracic  duct  (Gaule).  According 
to  MacCallum  and  Hall,  if  the  amount  of  iron  given  be  small,  it  is  absorbed 
only  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  duodenum;  with  larger  doses  its  absorption 
appears  to  take  place  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  small  intestine,  especially  in 
Beyer's  patches,  and,  according  to  Tartakowsky,  almost  throughout  the  entire 
extent  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract. 

We  have  the  following  data  with  regard  to  the  further  faU  of  iron  in  the 
body.  The  iron  contained  in  the  body  can  be  split  off  in  part  from  its  com- 
pounds by  certain  micro-chemical  reactions  (treatment  with  ammonium  sulphide 
and  ammonia,  or  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  hydrochloric  acid);  another 
part  remains,  however,  in  very  stable  compounds  (e.g.,  hiemoglobin)  in  which 
it  can  be  demonstrated  only  by  their  decomposition.  The  iron  contained  iu 
these  compounds  represents  the  real  iron  slock  of  the  body,  other  iron  being  in 
a  state  of  transition  and  belonging  either  to  the  intake  or  the  output  of  the 
body  (Hall). 

A  part  of  the  absorbed  iron  is  used  to  renew  or  increase  the  supply  of  iron 
in  the  stable  compounds,  which  may  have  been  attacked  in  metabolism  (htemo- 
globin),  a  part  is  stored  in  the  spleen,  the  liver  and  the  bone  marrow.  In  the 
spleen  iron  occurs  as  an  inclosure  within  the  pulp  cells  (Hall).  According  to 
Nesse,  the  iron  compounds  of  the  spleen  represent  products  which  have  arisen 
by  transformation  of  red  blood  corpuscles.  The  iron-containing  substances  of  the 
liver  are  either  nucleins  (hepatin,  Zoleski)  or  albuminates  (ferratin,  Schneide- 
berg),  or  saltlike  compounds  (Woltering). 

We  have  yet  much  to  leam  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  artificial  supply  of 
iron  affects  the  formation  of  hsemoglobin.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  iron 
is  itself  used  in  this  formation,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  iron  salts  circu- 
lating in  the  blood  stimulate  powerfully  the  blood-forming  cells  of  the  bone 


Even  with  food  entirely  free  of  iron,  a  regular  eUmination  of  this  eten 
from  the  body  goes  on,  chiefly  through  the  bile  and  through  the  mucous  n 
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brane  of  the  etomach,  CEectim,  colon  and  rectum — although  the  separate  portions 
of  the  intestine  appear  to  participate  to  a  different  degree  in  difFerent  species. 
Elimination  into  the  intestine  appears  to  be  accomplished  hj  emigration  of 
leucocytes  and  desquamation  of  epithelial  cells.  In  certain  animals  the  kidneys 
also  take  part  in  the  process  (Hall,  Hochhaus  and  Quincke). 

It  is  asserted  bj  Raudnitz  that  the  absorption  of  calcium  and  strontium  takes 
place  chiefly  in  the  duodenum. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

BE8P1EATI0N 

The  function  of  respiration  is  to  provide  for  an  exchange  of  gases  be- 
tween the  tissues  and  the  external  air.  The  blood  in  its  circulation  through 
the  lungs  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  alveolar  air  and  gives  off  to  it  gaseous 
products  of  decomposition,  especially  carbon  dioxide.  In  order  to  renew  the 
supply  of  oxygen  and  to  free  the  alveolar  air  of  decomposition  products,  a 
constant  ventilation  of  the  lungs  is  kept  up  by  the  respiratory  movements. 
We  have  therefore  to  study  first  the  movements  of  respiration  and  then  the 
exchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs. 


FIRST   SECTION 

MOVEMENTS  OF  RESPIRATION 
§  1.   ELASTICITY  OF  THE  LUITGS  AND  INTRATHORACIC 


The  lungs  are  inclosed  in  an  air-tight  cavity — i.  e.,  between  them  and  the 
thoracic  wall  or  the  other  organs  contained  in  the  thorax  there  is  no  air. 
Since  the  lungs  are  hollow  sacs  with  elastic  and  easily  distensible  walls,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  must  dilate  every  time  the  thorax  is  expanded  and  must 
become  smaller  every  time  it  ia  contracted.  Since,  further,  the  lungs  are  in 
open  communication  with  the  external  air  by  the  respiratory  passages,  it 
follows  that  in  the  former  event  air  must  be  sucked  into  the  lungs,  and  in  the 
latter  it  must  be  driven  out.  The  former  phase  of  respiration  is  called 
inspiration,  the  latter  expiration. 

In  the  static  position  of  the  thorax,  the  entire  atmospheric  pressure  takes 
effect  through  the  air  passages  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  alveoli.  Indi- 
rectly through  the  alveoli  the  air  pressure  acts  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the 
thorax  and  upon  the  organs — heart,  cesophagus,  etc. — lying  between  it  and 
the  lungs.  Since  now  the  lungs  are  elastic,  a  part  of  the  air  pressure  is 
expended  in  unfolding  them,  and  the  pressure  taking  effect  upon  the  inner 
wall  of  the  thorax  must  be  less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  by  just  so 
much  as  is  necessary  to  expand  the  lungs.  The  intrathoracic  pressure  is 
therefore  negative.  Again,  the  more  the  thorax  is  dilated,  the  greater  is  the 
amount  of  the  air  pressure  consumed  in  expanding  the  lungs,  consequently 
the  greater  this  negative  pressure  becomes. 
310 
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The  following  methods  have  been  used  for  determining  intrathoracic  prea- 
aure.  A  manometer  may  be  connected  terminally  with  the  trachea  of  a  corpse, 
and  the  thoracic  cavity  opened  without  injuring  the  lungs.  Since  the  pressure 
within  and  without  the  lungs  is  thereby  equalized,  the  lungs  contract  in  virtue 
of  their  elasticity,  the  force  of  the  contraction  being  measured  by  the  pressure 
which  the  air  column  exerts  on  the  mercury  of  the  manometer.     This  is  evi- 


Fta.  130. — A  admple  experiment  with  the  lunga  of  a  rabbit  to  illuat rate  the  nonnal  expsnwon 
and  collapse  of  the  lungs  in  reBponae  to  variationB  of  the  intrathoracic  presHUre.  When  the 
rubber  membrane  representing  the  diaphragm  is  drawn  down  {A)  a  negative  pressure  is 
produced  inside  the  bell  jar  and  the  air  enters  the  lungs  through  the  glass  tube  tied  into  the 
trachea.  When  the  membrane  is  released  (fi)  the  pressure  inside  the  l>ell  jar  becomes  less 
negative  and  the  Imigs  collapse  in  virtue  of  their  own  elasticity,  forcing  the  air  out.  The 
elastjc  recoil  of  the  membrane,  which  tends  to  increase  the  pressure  inside  the  jar,  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  abdominal  wall  (cf.  p.  317).  A  monomeler  can 
be  coimected  through  a  second  opening  in  the  rubber  stopper  and  the  actual  varialions  of 
intrathoradc  pressure  demonstrated  at  the  same  time. 

dently  equal  to  the  pressure  which  was  previously  necessary  to  expand  the  lungs 
to  their  original  volume.  If  the  thorax  were  dilated  more  or  less  before  being 
opened,  the  value  of  the  pressure  obtained  on  contraction  would  vary  accordingly 
(Donders). 

The  intrathoracic  pressure  can  be  determined  on  a  living  animal  also,  by 
introducing  a  flattened  cannula  through  a  slitlike  opening  into  the  pleural  cavity, 
care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  (Frederieq). 
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By  the  former  method  the  intrathoracic  pressure  in  man  has  been  found 
to  be:  for  the  normal  expiratory  position,  — 5  to  —6  mm.  Hg. ;  for  ordinary 
inspiration,  in  the  neighborhood  of  —8  to  —9  mm.  Hg. ;  for  deepest  inspira- 
tion, —30  mm.  Hg.  Since  the  intrathoracic  pressure  rises  immediately  after 
death,  theseifigurea  may  be  somewhat  too  low  (van  der  Brugh). 

With  the  glottis  open  the  pr<<3sure  in  the  pleural  space  is  never  positiTe. 
But  when  the  glottis  ie  closed  and  expiratory  efforts  are  made  so  that  the  air  in 
the  lungs  is  compressed,  the  intrathoracic  pressure  may  become  positive.  But 
in  this  ease  also  the  pressure  within  the  lungs  is  greater  than  in  the  pleural 
spaces,  for  even  now  a  part  of  the  air  pressure  is  consumed  in  unfolding  the 

The  effect  of  suction  in  the  thorajE  on  the  circulation  has  already  been 
mentioned  (pages  176  and  327).  It  plays  an  important  part  also  in  respira- 
tion. For  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  inspiratory  muscles  is  considerably 
increased  by  this  negative  pressure,  whereas  expiration  is  favored  by  it.  Thus 
since  the  air  pressure  acting  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  thorax  is  lower  than 
the  atmospheric  pressure  exerted  upon  the  outer  wall,  every  dilatation  of  the 
thorax  is  counteracted  by  a  force  corresponding  to  the  difference  between  the 
outer  and  the  inner  pressure.  If  the  pressure  necessary  to  expand  the  lungs 
be  taken  as  8  mm.  Hg.,  with  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  760  mm.  the  internal 
pressure  would  be  only  752  mm.  Hg.  That  is,  the  inspiratory  effort  at  every 
movable  point  of  the  thoracic  wall  would  be  opposed  by  a  pressure  of  8  mm., 
and  this  resistance  increases  more  and  more  as  the  expansion  increases.  It 
is  obvious  without  further  discussion  that  the  expiratory  contraction  of  the 
thoracic  wall  is  favored  by  the  same  circumstances. 

g2.    INSPIRATIOff 

The  expansion  of  the  thorax  is  accomplished  in  two  ways:  by  elevation 
of  the  riba  and  by  contraction  of  the  diaphragm. 

A.    REGISTRATIOV  OF  RESPIRATORT  HOVEMEHTS 

Some  of  the  methods  in  use  are  for  the  purpose  of  recording  movements  of 
the  thoracic  wall  or  of  the  diaphragm.  The  former  can  be  registered  either  for 
man  or  animal  by  fastening  a  receiving  tambour  to  the  chest  wall  by  means  of 
a  girth  of  suitable  form,  and  transmitting  the  pressure  variations  accompanying 
the  respiratory  movements  to  a  recording  tambour.  Fig.  121  represents  a  pneu- 
mograpfaic  curve  obtained  in  this  way. 

Through  a  small  hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen 
a  spoon-shaped  instrument  may  be  introduced  between  the  diaphragm  and  the 
liver,  and  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  recorded  by  the  movements  which 
the  instrument  makes  (phrenograph  of  Rosenthal). 

By  still  other  methods  the  volumes  of  inspired  and  expired  air  may  be 
recorded.  To  this  end  tracheotomy  is  performed  on  the  animal,  and  the 
trachea  is  connected  with  a  receiver  of  suitable  size  (Fig.  122.  B),  which  in  its 
turn  communicates  with  a  recording  tambour  of  Marey,  or,  better  still,  with  a 
small  spirometer  (Fig.  122,  A),  or  a  similarly  devised  box  known  as  an  aero- 
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plethysmograph  (Gad).    In  Fig.  123  is  reproduced  a-reapiratory  curve  made  with 
the  apparatus  pictured  in  Fig.  122. 

The  variations  of  intrathoracic  pressure  also  are  used  for  registration  of 
the  respiratory  movements. 

Finally,  the  respiratory  movements  can  be  recorded  with  the  plethysmo- 
graph  by  placing  the  entire  animal  in  a  closed,  air-tight  box  and  allowing 


Pio.  122. — Apparatus  lor  reguterinK  the  volume  ot  the  irapired  air.  B,  receiver;  A,  api 
(,  writing  point.  The  trachea  of  the  animal  ia  coDDected  with  a.  The  openiaga  a 
serve  to  ventilate  the  receiver. 
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him  to  breathe  through  a  tube  opening  to  the  exterior.  The  respiratory 
movements  are  represented  by  the  variations  in  the  volume  of  the  inclosed 
air  (Hering). 

B.  HOVEHEKTS  OF  THE  RIBS 

The  twelve  ribs  (Fiff.  124)  are  thin,  partly  bony,  partly  cartilaginous  hoops 
projecting  from  each  side  of  the  thoracic  vertebrie,  and  bending  outward,  for- 
ward and  downward,  so  as  to  inclose  a  space  called  the  thoracic  cavity.     The 
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upper  seven  pairs  are  fastened  in  front  directly  to  the  sternum  along  the  mid- 
line of  the  body,  while  of  the  lower  five  pairs,  two  or  three  unite  with  the  sternum 
indirectly  and  the  others  end  freely. 

Each  rib  is  joined  to  ita  vertebra  by  two  articulations,  one  with  the  centrum, 
the  other  with  the  transverse  process.  Hence  the  axes  around  which  the  ribs 
rotate  in  their  movements  arc  determined  by  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
articular  surfaces.  According  to  Landerer,  the  axes  of  the  ribs  from  the  first 
to  the  tenth  lie  in  horizontal  planes,  but  are  not  parallel,  the  angles  which  the 
axes  make  with  the  median  plane  being  of  unequal  size.  This  angle  for  the  first 
rib  is  about  80°,  and  decreases  nearly  uniformly  from  the  first  to  the  tenth 
where  it  is  44°.  From  this  follows  a  fact  very  important  for  the  study  of  the 
movements  of  the  ribs,  and  which  has  been  confirmed  also  by  direct  observation, 
namely,  that  the  individual  ribs  by  no  means  describe  identical  arcs.  The  axes 
of  rotation  of  the  last  two  ribs  are  inclined  at  angles  of  10°  and  20°  respectively 
from  the  horizontal,  while  their  intersecting  angles  with  the  median  plane  are 
50°  and  55°  respectively. 

When  the  ribs  are  raised  on  their  axes,  in  the  first  place  the  distance  of 
their  anterior  ends  from  the  backbone  is  increased,  and  in  the  second  place 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  ribs  are  carried  outward.  The  thoracic  cavity  is  en- 
larged therefore  in  both  the  dorso-ventral  and  the  transverse  diameters.  The 
extent  to  which  this  enlargement  takes  place  at  the  level  of  the  individual 
pairs  of  ribs  depends  upon  the  inclination  of  each  and  upon  the  intersecting 
iingle  it  makes  with  the  median  plane.  The  greater  the  inclination,  the  greater, 
for  ribs  of  equal  length,  becomes  the  dorso-vcntral  enlarpement,  and  the  smaller 
the  intersecting  angle  of  the  axis  with  the  median  plane,  the  greater  is  the 
transverse  enlargement. 

In  this  elevation  and  projection  of  ribs  the  xtemvm  is  of  course  advanced, 
and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  hy  ita  rotation  alH>ut  a  horizontal  axis 
passing  through  the  upper  end  of  the  manubrium.    Since,  moreover,  the  dia- 
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tances  of  the  sternal  ends  of  the  different  pairs  of  ribs  from  the  spinal  column 
are  unequal,  the  separate  segments  of  the  sternum  must  be  moved  unequally 
and  must  be  bent  on  each  other;  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  costal 
cartilages  are  thrown  into  a  twist.  Naturally  this  occasions  some  resistance 
to  the  elevation  of  the  ribs,  which,  in  addition  to  the  resistance  of  their  weight 
and  of  the  negative  pressure  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  must  be  overcome  by  the 
muscles  of  inspiration. 

If  the  ribs  be  moved  out  of  their  natural  position  by  any  force  and  this 
force  then  cease  to  act,  they  will  return  of  themselves  to  the  position  of  rest 
by  reason  of  the  above-mentioned  anatomical  circumstances. 

Since,  therefore,  the  elevation  of  the  ribs  causes  an  expansion  of  .the  chest,  we 
shall  designate  as  inspiratory  all  those 
muscles  by  the  contraction  of  which 
the  ribs  are  raised.  This  is  nof  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  these  muscles  al-  . 
ways  act  in  inspiration.  Some  of  the 
rib-lifting  muscles,  be  it  expressly  ob- 
served, are  active  only  in  very  excep- 
tional cases,  while  in  natural,  quiet 
breathing  only  certain  of  the  muscl^ 
participate. 

The  most  widely  different  views 
have  been  expressed  from  time  to  time 
as  to  what  muscles  actually  lift  the  ribs. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  intercostal 
muscles.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  both 
the  estemal  and  the  internal  intercostals 
are  inspiratory  muscles,  in  the  opinion 
of  others  both  are  muscles  of  expiration ; 
others  again  believe  that  the  external 
tend  to  raise,  the  internal  to  depress  the 
ribs;  and  finally,  the  view  has  been 
maintained  that  tbeae  muscles  are  pres- 
ent only  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  tension  in  the  intercostal  spaces 
and  of  rotating  the  thorax  in  its  long 
axis.  By  observations  on  living  animals 
in  which  all  the  muscles  of  respiration  ^ 
were  excluded  except  the  intercostals, 
it  has  now  been  made  clear  that   the 

outer  layer,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the  inner  included  between  the  costal  carti- 
lages, serves  to  elevate  the  ribs,  while  the  remainder  of  the  inner  layer  draws 
the  ribs  down  (Bergendal  and  Bergman,  R,  Du  Bois-Reymond  and  Masoin,  R. 
Fick). 

In  the  rabbit  at  least  the  intercostal  muscles  are  the  most  important  so  far 
as  the  thoracic  breathing  is  concerned.  When  greater  demand  is  made  upon  the 
muscles  of  inspiration,  the  levatores  costnrum  and  the  scaleni  are  added  first. 
The  levatores  alone  are  able  to  look  after  the  respiratory  movements  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  their  action  in  the  cat  is  very  important  (Koraen  and  B.  Moller). 
Since  these  muscles  are  inserted  quite  close  down  to  the  hinder  ends  of  the  ribs. 
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tbey  CBn,  with  very  alight  contraction,  produce  very  marked  movements  of  the 
anterior  ends. 

In  the  rabbit  with  more  vigorous  respiration  the  eerrali  poatici  suptriorts, 
the  stemohyoidei  and  the  stemotkyroidet  come  into  play.  In  man,  &uiUj', 
Ducheime  has  found  that  in  the  greatest  respiratoi;  distress  the  followinfr  mus- 
cles are  active :  the  sUmoeleido  masloida  which  lift  the  sternum  when  the  head  is 
fixed;  the  peclorales  minores  which  lift  the  third  to  the  fifth  ribs  with  the  scapula 
fixed;  the  aerrati  aniici  magni,  the  peclorales  majores  and  the  aubclavii. 


C.    HOVEMEITTS  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGH 

The  diaphragm  springs  from  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  lower  edge  of 
the  thoracic  skeleton;  its  fibers  converge  toward  the  axis  of  the  body,  and  attach 
themselves  to  the  flat  tendon  situated  in  the  center  of  the  muscle.    It  presents 


a  convex  curvature  toward  the  thoracic  cavity,  being,  so  to  speak,  arched  over 
the  convex  upper  surface  of  the  liver. 

When  the  muscle  fibers  of  the  diaphragm  contract,  its  dome-shaped  upper 
part  ia  flattened  and  moves  downward.  The  central  tendon  takes  part  in 
the  movement  and  becomes  flattened  because  of  the  pull  of  the  muscle  fibers 
on  all  sides  of  its  periphery.  However,  in  deep  respiration  the  dome  itself 
always  descends  further  than  does  the  center  (Hasse,  Fig.  125).  According 
to  observations  made  with  X  rays  (Cowl),  during  deep  respiration  the  sweep 
of  the  diaphragm  corresponds  to  the  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
to  the  upper  edge  of  the  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra.  The  maximal  excursion 
of  the  central  tendon  is  about  4  cm.  (Gronroos). 

At  the  same  time  by  elevation  of  the  ribs  and  of  the  sternum,  the  lower 
end  of  the  thorax  is  increased  in  diameter  (Duchenne).  This  is  possible 
because  the  abdominal  viscera,  although  depressed  as  an  entire  mass  by  the 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  present  their  upper  surface  as  a  fulcrum  on 
which  the  circumference  of  the  diaphragm  is  lifted.  If  the  abdominal  viscera 
be  removed,  when  the  diaphragm  contracts  the  lower  ribs  approach  each  other 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  thorax  is  narrowed. 

By  reason  of  these  changes  the  thoracic  activity  is  enlarged  from  above 
downward  and,  at  the  extreme  lower  end,  is  enlarged  also  from  side  to  side. 
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With  r^ard  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  rib-lifting 
muscles  in  inspiration,  we  find  among  civilized  people  that  in  the  man  the 
diaphragm  plays  a  more  significant  part  than  it  does  in  the  woman.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  relate  this  difference  to  the  state  of  pregnancy  and 
the  attendant  growth  of  the  utenis.  But  this  appears  to  be  true  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  for  Sewall  and  Pollak  have  found  that  the  respiration  of 
Indian  women  is  plainly  of  the  abdominal  type.  The  respiration  of  growing 
(European)  girls  is  characterized  by  Gregor  as  a  combination  of  the  abdom- 
inal and  the  thoracic  types,  with  the  diaphragmatic  part  predominant,  and 
with  weak  action  of  the  shoulder  girdle;  that  of  boys  as  predominantly  tho- 
racic with  strong  action  of  the  shoulder  muscles.  In  forced  respiration  of  boys 
the  chief  auxiliaTy  mechanism  called  into  play  is  the  shoulder  muscles,  in 
girls  it  is  the  diaphragm.  All  this  means  that  the  actual  cause  of  the  feminine 
type  of  respiration,  often  considered  as  normal,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  com- 
pression of  the  abdomen  by  clothes,  especially  the  corset;  and  this  has  been 
confirmed  directly  by  the  observations  of  Fitz.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
compression  a  woman  gradually  acquires  the  costal  type  of  respiration,  until 
finally  it  becomeB  normal  for  her. 

We  have  at  present  but  a  single  measurement  of  the  absolute  value  of  the 
diaphra^rmatic  as  compared  with  the  costal  enlargement  of  the  thorax;  namely, 
out  of  490  c.c.  of  inspired  air  (in  a  man)  about  330  c.c.  devolved  upon  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  ribs  and  only  170  c.c.  on  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  (Huttkrantz). 

§3.  expirahon 

In  ordinary  quiet  respiration  the  thorax  appears  to  pass  into  the  expira- 
tory position  principally  by  mere  cessation  of  the  inspiratory  phase.  When 
the  diaphragm  contracts  it  pushes  the  abdominal  viscera  downward  and  pro- 
duces an  increased  tension  of  the  abdominal  wall.  When  it  relaxes,  it  is 
brought  back  to  its  position  of  rest  by  the  elastic  recoil  due  to  this  tension. 
The  ribs  are  brought  back  from  the  inspiratory  position  to  their  position 
of  rest  by  the  force  of  gravity  and  by  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilaginous  con- 
nections between  the  ribs  and  the  sternum.  Both  in  the  abdominal  and  the 
thoracic  types  of  respiration,  the  return  to  the  expiratory  position  is  aided 
by  the  elastic  pull  of  the  lungs  (cf.  page  311). 

Ordinary  expiration  appears,  therefore,  not  to  require  any  muscular 
effort.  The  fact  that  expiration  does  not  begin  suddenly,  but  gradually, 
can  be  explained  by  saying  that  the  contraction  of  the  inspiratory  muscles 
does  not  cease  all  at  once,  but  rather  slowly.  According  to  some  authors, 
however,  the  internal  intercostal  muscles,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  tend  to 
lower  the  ribs,  are  active  in  ordinary  expiration. 

Under  some  circumstances  expiration  takes  place  by  reason  of  muscular 
activity,  and  the  volume  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is  diminished  considerably 
more  than  is  ordinarily  the  case.  This  kind  of  expiration  is  described  as 
active  to  distinguif^h  it  from  the  ordinary  or  passive  expiration.  It  is  executed 
chiefly  by  the  abdominal  muscles. 

By  the  contraction  of  these  muscles  (primarily  the  recti  and  external 
obliqve,  secondarily  the  infernal  oblique,  and  least  of  all  the  transverai)  the 
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ribe  are  drawn  downward  and  the  abdominal  cavitj  is  compreesed  so  that  the 
relaxed  diaphragm  la  forced  deeper  into  the  thoracic  cavity. '  In  this  way  the 
thorax  ia  narrowed  as  much  as  possible  in  all  directions. 

In  Fig.  1S6  are  represented  according  to  Haeee  two  extreme  types  of 
respiration;  in  A  a  purely  diaphragmatic  type,  and  in  B  a  purely  thoracic 
type.     In  A  do  movement  of  the  thoracic  wall  can  be  recognized,  and  the 


Fia.  126. — A,  «. purely  dUphrBginatio  type  of  ceapiration,     B,  a  purely  thoracic  type,  after 
Basse,     i,  i,  the  profile  of  the  body  in  inspiration;  e,  t,  the  same  in  expiraUon. 

anterior  contonr  of  the  abdominal  wall  only  is  projected  in  inspiration  (i). 
In  B  the  strong  inspiratory  movement  of  the  thoracic  wall  forward  and 
upward  ia  evident.  Because  of  the  passive"  elevation  of  the  diaphragm  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  is  at  the  same  time  drawn  in;  when  the  ribs 
fall  in  expiration  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  curves  forward  again.  The 
contour  i,  i,  is  the  position  of  inspiration,  the  contour  e,  e,  that  of  expiration. 

g4.    THE  NUMBER  OF  RESPIRATORY  MOVEMENTS 

In  quiet  breathing  the  number  of  respiratory  movements  in  the  adult  man 
is,  on  the  average,  16  to  19  per  minute;  the  extremes  are  about  11  and  24 
(Quetelet).  With  younger  persons  the  respiratory  frequency  is  greater,  being, 
for  example,  during  the  first  year  on  the  average  44  (maximum  70,  minimum 
83)  per  minute,  and  during  the  fifth  year  on  the  average  26  per  mmute 
(cf.  Fig.  127). 

Various  circumstances,  however,  serve  to  alter  the  respiratory  frequency. 
It  is  increased,  for  example,  by  muscular  work  (see  below),  by  higher  external 
temperature,  or  by  an  elevated  body  temperature,  and  may  reach  a  very  high 
value. 
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§  5.    EXCHANGE   OF  AIR  IN  THE   LUNGS 
The  volume  of  air  taken  in  with  an  ordinary  inspiratory  efEort  is  estimated 
for  the  adult  man  at  about  500  c.c.    With  a  freiiuency  of  1(1  per  minute  this 
would  give  a  ventilation  volume  (breath  volume,  Rosenthal)  of  8.000  c.c.  ^ 
t*  liters,  per  minute. 

According  to  Gregor,  the  average  breath  volume  of  children  in  the  first 
month  amounts  to  1,300  c.c.  per  minute,  in  the  twelfth  month  3,000,  and  between 
the  second  and  thirteenth  years  it  varies  between  4,000  and  5,000  c.c. 

After  an  inhalation  of  the  average  volume,  a  considerable  quantity  of  air 
can  still  be  taken  into  the  lungs,  and  after  an  ordinary  expiration  a  consider- 
able quantity  can  still  be  expelled  from  the  lungs.  But  if  we  make  the  most 
extreme  expiratory  effort  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  expiratory  muscles, 
there  remains  in  the  lungs  a  certain  quantity  of  air  which,  so  long  as  the 
thorax  is  uninjured,  can  never  be  expelled. 

This  air  left  over  is  called  the  residual  air.    Attempts  have  been  made, 
bv  various  methods  which  cannot  be  described  here,  to  determine  it?  amount. 


Fia.  1ST. — The  Dumber  of  respirations  per  minute  in  persons  of  different  ages,  after  (^uetelet. 

and,  if  we  neglect  the  values  which  arc  obviously  incorrect,  it  has  been  found 
to  vary  from  500  to  1,600  c.c.  We  shall  probably  make  no  great  mistake  if 
we  estimate  it  for  the  healthy  adult  man  at  1,000  c.c.  in  round  numbers. 

The  reason  why  the  residual  air  cannot  be  expelled  from  the  lungs  is  simply 
that  when  entirely  collapsed  the  lun^s  inclose  a  much  smaller  space  than  does 
the  thoras  contracted  to  its  Hmallcst  capacity.  Since  the  lungs  are  pressed 
against  the  thoracic  wall  by  the  air  inclosed  within  them,  their  volume  cannot 
of  course  be  diminished  beyond  the  volume  of  the  chest  itself.  When,  however, 
the  thoracic  wall  is  opened,  and  the  air  pressure  inside  and  outside  the  lungB  is 
thereby  equalized,  they  collapse  in  virtue  of  their  own  elasticity  and  drive  out 
the  contained  air. 
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Even  the  collapsed  lungs  are  not  wholly  empty  of  air;  indeed,  a  lung 
which  has  once  rcBpired  can  never  be  entirely  freed  of  its  air  by  meclianical 
meanB.     The  reason  of  this  is  that  in  their  collapsed  state  the  walls  of  the 
smallest  bronchioles  press  together  and  thus  prevent  further  exit  of  air  from 
the  alveoli.     This  last  quantity  of  air  is  spoken  of  as  the  minimal  air  (Her- 
mann).   That  volume  of  air  which  can  be  expelled  after  an  ordinary  expira- 
tion amounts  to  about  1,000  c.c.  and  is  called 
the  reserve  air.    If  after  the  usual  tidal  volume 
of  500  c.c,  has  been  inhaled,  inspiration  be  con- 
tinued further,  one  can  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effort  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  take  in 
some  1,600  c.c.  more.    This  is  called  the  com- 
plemental  air.    The  sum  of  the  complemental, 
the  tidal  and  the  reserve  air  (1,600  -)-  500  + 
1,600  ^  3,700  c.c.)  represents  the  maximal  ex- 
tent of  the  exchange  of  air   possible   with   a 
single  complete  respiration,  and  is  called  the 
vital  capacity  of  the  lungs. 

The  vital  capacity  is  measured  by  first  taking 
as  deep  an  inspiration  aa  possible,  and  then  ex- 
haling with  the  help  of  all  the  espiratory  muscles 
into  a  spiromelfr  (Fig.  128). 

From  the  facts  thus  far  discussed  we  reach 

c  this  important  conclusion,  that  we  always  have 

the  poK'er  of  increasing  considerably  the  quantity 

of  inspired  or  expired  air  without  exhausting  the 

capabilities  of  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

To  be  able  to  judge  the  effective  result  of 
pulmonary   ventilation,  it   is  of  great   impor- 
tance to  know  whether  the  inspired  air  actually 
reaches  the  alveoli.     The  respiratory  exchange 
of  gases  takes  place  in  the  alveoli ;  but  the  air 
which  remains  in  the  air  passages,  including 
the  smallest  bronchioles,  can  only  contribute  to 
Flo.  123.— Spirometer,    after    ^^'^^  exchange  by  diffusion  with  the  alveolar  air, 
Hutchinson.    Tiie  expired  wr  is    and,  in  view  of  the  small  diameter  of  the  small- 
blown  jn'o  ;i'e  t"'!'  B  through    ^.gt  bronchiolcs  and  of  the  frequencv  with  which 
the   tube    t.       The   weight   C        -      ■      ji_  ,  ,      ",  .      i-™     . 

sen-™  lo  offset  the  weight  of  the    ^"  '"  "*^  passages  IS  changed,  thiii!  diffusion 
tank.  must  he  relatively  insignificant.    The  only  way 

to  determine  whether  air  goes  directly  to  the 
alveoli  is  to  estimate  the  total  capacity  of  the  respiratorj'  passages  from  the 
nasal  openings  to  the  smallest  bronchioles.  Knowing  already  the  volume  of 
tidal  air,  we  should  then  know  whether  the  air  passages  alone  were  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  tidal  volume.  Only  two  such  direct  determinations  have 
yet  been  made,  but  according  to  these  the  "  noxious  air  space,"  as  it  has  been 
called,  amounts  to  about  140  c.c.  (Zuntz).  By  an  indirect  method,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  cannot  be  presented  here,  the  lower  limit  of  this  capacity  is 
said  to  be  about  100  c.c.  and  the  upper  150  c.c.  (Loewy).     Of  the  volume 
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taken  in  at  each  inspiration  the  greatest  part  therefore  reaches  the  alveoli. 
It  is  evident  that  this  noxious  space  must  exercise  a  greater  influence,  the 
more  superficial  the  respiration. 


g6.    CONCOHITANT  RESPIRATORY  MOVEMENTS 

Besides  the  muscles  already  considered  aa  influencing  the  capacity  of  the 
chest,  still  others  are  active  at  the  same  time,  which  are  of  some  importance 
for  normal  respiration. 

Among  these  are  the  muscles  which  move  the  vocal  cords.  In  quiet  respi- 
ration the  glottis  is  rather  widely  open  and  makes  but  slight  movements 
(Czermak).  But  in  more  active  respiration  it  is  widened  by  contraction  of 
the  posterior  cricoarytenoid  muscles  at  each  inspiration.  When  the  muscles 
of  the  vocal  cords  are  paralyzed,  the  cords  take  an  oblique  position  with  their 
upper  surfaces  directed  outward.  Their  inner  edges  are  thus  separated  but 
slightly  from  one  another  and,  being  relaxed,  are  drawn  toward  each  other 
by  the  current  of  air.  In  young  animals  complete  closure  of  the  glottis  may 
be  produced  in  this  way  and  suffocation  be  the  result  (Le  Gallois). 

§7.    SPECIAL  FORMS  OF  RESPIRATORY  MOVEMENTS 

The  following  are  to  be  mentioned  aa  special  forms  of  respiratory  move- 
ments: (1)  Coughing,  a  powerful  expiration  produced  reflexly  and  begun  with 
a  closed  glottis,  which  is  then  opened  by  an  explosive  blast  of  air  under  high 
pressure,  whence  the  accompanying  sound;  (2)  Sneexing,  a  powerful  reflex  expi- 
ration, with  open  glottis  and  the  mouth  cavity  closed  off  from  the  pharynx :  it 
is  often  introduced  by  a  deep  inspiration;  (3)  Lavghing,  a  series  of  short  and 
weak  expiratory  blasts  with  lightly  closed  glottis;  (4)  Yawning,  a  deep  inspira- 
tion with  the  glottis  widely  open,  and  aa  a  rule  with  the  mouth  open;  (6)  Sigh- 
ing, a  deep  inspiration  followed  by  a  prolonged  expiration  with  partially  closed 
glottis;  (6)  Sohhing  is  distinguished  from  sighing  only  by  the  velocity  of  the 
inspiratory  act;  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  spasmodic  ascent  of  the  larynx. 
All  these  forms  of  respiratory  movements  are  produced  reflexly,  or  are  the  accom- 
paniments of  psychical  states  and  are  even  then  to  a  certain  extent  reflex. 

g  8.    PRESSURE  CHANGES  IN  THE  RESPIRATORY  PASSAGES 

On  account  of  the  slight  force  necessary  to  expand  the  lungs,  when  the 
thorax  is  enlarged  they  begin  to  expand  immediately  at  the  beginning  of 
inspiration,  and  the  alveolar  air  naturally  is  at  first  somewhat  rarefied.  With 
the  glottis  open  new  air  flows  in  from  outside;  but  in  view  of  the  relative 
narrowness  of  the  respiratory  passage  and  the  constrictions  occurring  at  dif- 
ferent places  along  it,  the  inflow  cannot  take  place  instantly,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence one  always  finds  a  negative  pressure  in  the  air  passages  during  the 
inspiratory  phase.  Vice  versa,  when  expiration  takes  place,  the  air  to  be 
exhaled  cannot  escape  immediately;  hence  we  always  find  a  positive  pressure 
in  the  passages  during  the  expiratory  phase. 

With  an  open  glottis  and  a  static  condition  of  the  thorax,  the  tension  of 
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the  pulmonary  air  very  quickly  strikes  a  balance  with  that  of  the  outer  air, 
'  BO  that  we  meet  the  pressure  variations  just  described  only  when  the  capacity 
of  the  lungs  is  being  changed  by  inspiratory  or  expiratory  movements. 

In  order  to  determine  the  absolute  value  of  these  pressure  variations,  a 
T-shaped  cannula  is  introduced  into  the  trachea  of  a  dog-,  the  animal  breathes 
as  usual  through  the  uninjured  glottis,  and  the  variations  of  pressure  are  meas- 
ured by  a  manometer  connected  with  the  unpaired  limb  of  the  cannula  (Kramer). 
This  method  has  been  used  also  on  patients  with  a  tracheal  fistula.  With  nor- 
mal persona  either  the  manometer  tube  is  placed  in  one  nostril  and  the  subject 
breathes  through  the  other  (Donders),  or  he  is  allowed  to  breathe  from  a  wide 
bottle  connected  on.  one  side  with  a  manometer  and  on  the  other  by  a  wide 
tubulure  with  the  outside  air  (Ewald). 

It  is  evident  that  the  values  obtained  in  these  experiments  must  be  smaller, 
the  nearer  the  manometer  is  broufrht  to  the  outer  openings  of  the  respiratory 
passages.  By  the  last-named  method  Ewald  found  a  pressure  of  —0.1  mm. 
Hg.  for  inspiration  and  +0.13  mm.  for  expiration.  When  Donders  placed  the 
manometer  tube  in  one  nostril,  he  obtained  for  inspiration  about  —  0.7  and  for 
espiration  -\-  0.5  mm.  Hg.  In  experiments  on  men  with  a  tracheal  fistula,  Aron 
obtained  below  the  glottis  the  value  of  — 1.9  mm-  for  inspiration  and  +  0.7  for 
expiration. 

In  order  to  measure  the  force  of  the  different  phases  of  respiration,  a  Hg. 
manometer  is  placed  in  air-tight  connection  with  the  mouth  and  nose  by 
means  of  a  closely  fitting  mask,  and  the  subject  breathes  into  the  apparatus 
(Valentin,  Hutchinson).  Of  course  no  air  can  pass  into  or  out  of  the  lungs, 
but  instead  the  air  already  in  them  is  rarefied  or  compressed  according  as 
the  effort  is  made  to  inhale  or  exhale.  The  pressure  readings  given  by  the 
manometer  may  then  serve  as  relative  expressions  of  the  power  employed  in 
the  two  phases.  By  such  a  method  Hutchinson  found  in  ordinary  breathing 
a  pressure  of  -  50  mm.  Hg.  for  inspiration  and  +  76  mm.  for  expiration. 
With  the  deeoest  possible  inspiration  the  pressure  is  given  at  something  like 
—  140  to  -150  mm.  Hg. ;  for  the  most  intense  expiratory  effort  possible  the 
figures  vary  between  +  108  and  -j-  256  mm.  Hg. 

On  three  different  individuals  Mosso  determined  the  inspiratory  pressure 
for  pure  costal  and  pure  diaphragmatic  breathing  and  found  the  value  in  the 
former  to  he  from  -32  to  -40  mm.,  in  the  latter  from  -10  to  -20  mm.  Hg. 
(cf.  page  317). 

§9.    THE   RESPIRATORY  SOTTITDS 

By  auscultation  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  air  passages,  two  different  sounds 
can  be  heard;  namely,  (1)  the  vesicular,  and  (2)  the  bronchial  sound. 

To  imitate  the  character  of  the  vesicular  sound  one  has  only  to  suck  in  air 
through  the  mouth  with  the  lips  pursed ;  a  sipping  sound  is  produced  which  is 
almost  exactly  like  the  vesicular  sound.  It  is  said  to  be  produced  at  the  moment 
when  the  air  current  enters  the  alveoli. 

During  expiration  there  is  to  be  heard  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  thorax 
a  weak  and  soft,  indefinite  aspirating  sound  which  shows  no  trace  of  the  sipping, 
vesicular  sound  of  inspiration. 

Over  the  larynx  one  can  hear  during  both  inspiration  and  expiration  a  very 
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loud,  shaip,  aepiratitig  Bound  in  which  h  or  ch  is  the  predominating  component. 
Thia  laryngeal  sound  is  propagated  along  the  trachea  and  the  two  main  bronchi, 
with  gradually  diminishing  intensit?  (the  bronchial  sound). 

§10.  MEANS  OF  PROTECTION  FOR  THE  LUNGS 

The  air  passages  leading  to  the  lungs  (nasal  cavities,  throat,  trachea  and 
bronchi)  serve  to  protect  the  pulmonary  alveoli  from  various  kinds  of  injuries. 

The  narrowness  of  the  nasal  passages  and  the  bend  which  the  air  passage 
makes  in  the  pharynx  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  freeing  the  inspired  air  very 
largely  of  its  dust  particles  since  the  latter  adhere  to  the  mucus-covered  walls 
of  one  cavity  or  the  other.  Thia  protection  is  largely  wanting  in  breathing 
by  the  mouth.  The  dust  particles  are  also  driven  outward  by  the  cilia  of  the 
epithelium  lining  the  air  passages.  This  movement,  especially  in  the  parts 
below  the  larynx,  is  of  great  service  in  keeping  the  alveoli  free  of  dust. 

Of  greater  importance  still  is  the  fact  that  the  parts  of  the  respiratory 
passages  below  the  glottis  under  ordinary  circumstances  do  not  permit  the 
development  of  Bacteria:  they  are  either  entirely  sterile  or  they  contain  an 
insignificantly  small  number  of  Bacteria  (Jundell).  Since  the  tracheal 
secretion  possesses  no  antiseptic  properties,  this  sterility  must  be  accounted 
for  in  some  other  way  as  yet  quite  unknown. 

Only  in  very  exceptional  cases  does  the  inspired  air  have  the  temperature 
of  the  body;  but  the  expired  air  comes  out  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the 
body  and  saturated  with  moisture.  These  changes  occur  chiefly  in  the  wider 
passageways  so  that  the  bronchi  and  especially  the  delicate  alveoli  are  protected 
from  the  harmful  effects  of  loss  of  heat  and  loss  of  water.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
found  that  when,  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  air  at  10°-12°  C.  is  taken  in  at  one 
nostril  and  passed  out  at  the  other,  entrance  to  the  pharynz  being  closed,  it 
cornea  out  wanned  to  31°  C.  and  saturated  with  moisture.  If  the  outside  tem- 
perature be  0°-4°  C,  it  is  warmed  to  27.5°  C.  In  similar  experiments  with 
mouth  breathing,  the  air  reaching  the  pharynx  was  some  0.5°  C.  colder  than 
with  nose  breathing  (Aschenbrandt,  Kayser).  From  these  observations  we  are 
entirely  justified  in  concluding  that  the  air  in  the  middle-sized  bronchi  at  least 
has  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  is  immediately  saturated  with 
moisture  at  that  temperature. 

The  closure  of  the  larynx  which  takes  place  in  swallowing  (page  281) 
as  well  as  different  expiratory  reflexes  which  are  to  be  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing section  are  essentially  for  the  protection  of  the  lungs. 


SECOND    SECTION 
INNERVATION   OF   RESPIRATION 

§  1.    THE  EFFERENT  NERVES 

Those  muscles  by  the  contraction  of  which  the  thoracic  cavity  is  enlarged 
or  diminished  in  size  (if  we  neglect  the  purely  accessory  muscles)  receive 
their  nerves  from  the  spinal  cord:  the  nerves  to  the  scateni  pass  hy  way  of  the 
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second  to  the  eeveoth  cerrical  roots;  those  to  the  Jevatores  costarum  and  the 
abdominal  muBcies  by  the  thoracic  nerves;  those  to  the  diaphragm  chiefly  by 
the  third  and  fourth  cervical  roots  and  the  phrenic  nerve.  According  to 
Luschka  and  Cavali6,  the  edge  of  the  diaphragm  receiveB  some  fibers  also 
from  the  lowermost  intercostal  nerves. 

If  the  spinal  cord  be  sectioned  below  the  exit  of  the  last  intercostal  nerves, 
the  operation  evidently  has  no  direct  influence  on  the  respiratory  movements. 
But  if  the  section  be  made  in  the  thoracic  cord,  those  muscles  whose  nerves 
emerge  from  the  spinal  cord  below  the  section  are  paralyzed.  After  section 
above  the  first  intercostal  nerves,  for  example,  the  movements  of  the 
ribs,  with  the  exception  of  those  provided  for  by  the  scaleni  muscles,  cease 
entirely  and  the  animal  now  breathes  only  with  the  diaphragm  and  the 
scaleni. 

With  still  higher  section  of  the  spinal  cord  all  the  muscles  above  named 
are  paralyzed  and  there  remain  only  the  movements  of  the  glottis,  the  mouth 
and  the  nose  (Galen,  Le  Oallois,  Flourens). 

When  the  diaphragm  is  paralysed  by  bilateral  section  of  the  phrenics,  vari- 
OUB  disordera  in  respiration  appear,  especially  in  animals  which  breathe  mainly 
by  the  help  of  the  diaphragm.  These  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact 
that  the  rib-liftiag  muscles  now  have  all  the  work  to  do,  and  partly  by  the  fact 
that  since  the  diaphragm  is  now  relaxed,  the  abdominal  viscera  are  sucked  into 
the  thorax  with  each  inspiration.  However,  no  real  danger  t«  life  is  occasioned, 
if  one  is  dealing  with  grown  animals,  which  have  a  rigid  chest  wall  and  strong 
muscles.  Young  animals  die  after  bilateral  section  of  the  phrenics,  because  the 
yielding  chest  wall  and  the  immature  muscles  make  it  impossible  to  dilate  the 
chest,  once  it  has  become  narrowed  by  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm. 

Observations  on  men  have  shown  that  when  all  the  muscles  except  the  dia- 
phragm are  paralyzed,  as  well  as  when  the  diaphragm  alone  is  paralyzed,  life 
may  be  still  maintained.  In  the  latt«r  case  the  respiratory  frequency  becomes 
greater  than  normal  and  breathing  goes  on,  without  any  participation  of  the 
accessory  muscles,  under  the  cooperation  of  the  hvatores,  the  intereostalt  and 
the  scaUni.    Great  bodily  exertion,  however,  results  in  severe  respiratory  distress. 

The  motor  nerves  for  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  bronchi  run  in  the 
trunk  of  the  vagus.  Among  the  laryngeal  muscles  the  cricothyroid  is  inner- 
vated from  the  superior  laryngeal,  the  others  from  the  inferior  laryngeal. 

It  was  asserted  by  Longet  (1842)  that  the  bronchial  muscles  also  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  vagus.  This  statement  was  often  disputed  by  later 
authors,  but  it  bag  been  established  by  the  newer,  much  improved  technique 
that  the  vagi  do  in  fact  produce  contraction  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  and, 
especially  in  the  cat,  contain  inhibitory  fibers  also  for  these  muscles. 

The  bronchial  muscles  of  the  dog  are  under  weak  tonic  stimulation,  those 
of  the  horse  under  a  strong  tonus;  they  are  influenced,  feebly  as  a  rule, 
by  various  afferent  nerves,  both  contraction  and  relaxation  appearing  as  the 
results  of  stimulation.  The  most  important  broncho-constrictor  reflexes  ap- 
pear to  be  started  from  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages 
(nose,  larynx),  and  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  protective  reflexes,  for  the 
narrower  the  bronchi  become  the  more  likely  is  the  dust  of  the  air  to  adhere 
to  their  walls. 
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The  chief  serrice  of  the  bronchial  muscles  is  that  when  the  intrabroDchial 
pressure  rises,  they  give  by  their  contraction  a  greater  degree  of  firmness  to 
the  bronchial  walls. 

The  mucous  glands  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  trachea  receive  their  nerve 
fibers  through  the  laryngei  nerves.  In  these  also  are  afferent  fibers  which  pro- 
duce a  reflex  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  larynx  and  trachea  (Kokiu). 


§2.    THE   RESPIRATORY  CENTER 

Since  in  the  movements  of  respiration  a  large  number  of  muscles  contract 
in  a  definite  sequence,  it  is  to  he  assumed  in  conformity  with  our  present 
views  of  innervation,  that  somewhere  in  the  central  nervous  system  is  a  center 
controlling  these  jnovemenls. 

"From  the  fact  that  these  movements'do  not  cease  when  the  brain  is  cut 
through  as  high  up  as  the  pons,  it  follows  that  the  respiratory  center  mnst 
he  situated  below  that  point — i.e.,  not  higher  than  the  medulla.  When  such 
a  section  is  made,  the  diaphragm  stops  for  a  moment,  hut  begins  of  itself 
to  contract,  and  continues  quite  regularly  unless  some  unintentional  lesion 
has  occurred. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  medulla  is  separated  from  the  spinal  cord, 
respiration  ceases.  Oalen  knew  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  there 
is  a  place  the  destruction  of  which  at  once  stopped  respiration,  and  Le  Gallois 
(1812)  showed  that  this  spot  is  in  the  medulla.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  respiratory  center  was  to  be  sought  only  in  the 
medulla.  Recently,  however,  it  has  been  claimed  with  great  positiveness  that, 
although  there  is  a  regulatory  apparatus'in  the  medulla,  the  true  centers  for 
the  respiratory  movements  are  to  be  sought  in  the  spin^  cord,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  this  doctrine  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  nuclei  of  the  respiratory 
nerves  are  stimulated  simultaneously  by  the  blood,  thus  giving  the  impulse 
for  a  coordinated  respiratory  activity  (Brown-S4quard,  Langendorff,  Wert- 
heimer).  The  stoppage  of  respiration  after  section  of  the  cervical  cord  would, 
in  their  opinion,  he  due  not  to  separation  of  the  respiratory  nerves  from  their 
center,  hut  to  the  shocklike,  inhibitory  effect  of  the  section. 

There  are  numerous  experiments  which  show  that  direct  stimulation  of  the 
spinal  cord  with  electricity  or  by  mechanical  means  may  stop  respiration,  and 
the  view  just  mentioned  is  well  supported  by  such  facte.  But  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  decide  how  long  such  an  effect  of  shock  may  last.  If  an  animal 
whose  cord  has  been  sectioned  in  the  neck  be  maintained  by  artificial  respira- 
tion, it  can  be  kept  alive  for  hours.  But  if  the  animal  still  does  not  breathe 
spontaneously  one  cannot  refute  the  claim  that  shock  still  persiste. 

In  cases  where  artificial  respiration  is  first  maintained  for  a  long  time, 
rhythmical  respiration  has  been  observed  on  animals  with  the  cord  severed  in 
the  neck.  Some  of  the  first  observations  of  this  kind  were  made  on  newly  bom 
animals  and  some  on  animals  whose  reflex  irritability  had  been  artificially  in- 
creased with  strychnia  (Rokitansky,  Langendorff).  Later  Wertheimer  succeeded 
in  obtaining  spinal  respiration  in  grown  animals  which  had  not  been  poisoned. 
But  when  spinal  respiration  does  appear  it  is  never  of  the  same  extent  as  that 
controlled  from  the  medulla,  and  it  continues,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  at  most 
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for  ool;  three-quarterB  of  an  hour.  Often  it  cannot  be  induced  at  all.  The 
animal  reacts  unusuallj'  well  to  oil  kinds  of  eensot?  stimnli  causing  reflex  mus- 
cular contractiona,  and  tlie  spinal  Tasomotor  centers  react  powerfully  to  the 
stimulus  of  asphyxiation.  The  effect  of  shock  therefore  is  paat;  and  yet  as  a 
rule  one  observes  no  genuine  respiration.  To  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  spinal  respiratory  centers  under  such  circumstances,  one  must 
assume  that  these  centers  react  toward  shock  in  quite  another  way  from  the 
other  spinal  centers. 

The  fact  that  hemisection  of  the  spinal  cord  very  often  does  not  result  in 
cessation  of  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  same  side  (Brown-S€quard 
et  al.)  speaks  against  the  hypothesis  of  shock.  Moreover,  when  cessation  does 
occur,  it  is  immediately  nullified  if  the  phrenic  of  the  opposite  side  be  cut 
(Porter).  If  the  mechanical  injury  of  sectioning  were  to  produce  so  strong 
a  shock,  as  the  advocates  of  the  spinal  centers  assume,  hemisection  of  the 
spinal  cord  should  stop  the  respiratory  movements  on  the  side  of  the  section 
for  a  time  at  least. 

We  reach  the  eonclueion  therefore  that  the  medulla  is  not  only  of  great 
importance  in  the  regulation  of  respiratory  movements,  but  that  it  controls 
also  the  coordinated  activity  of  the  respiratory  museles.  Only  in  rare  cases 
is  such  an  effect  carried  out  by  the  nuclei  of  the  spinal  cord,  and,  although 
we  can  speak  in  general  terms  of  spinal  respiratory  centers,  it  appears  that 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  medulla  they  have  but  little  to  do  with 
producing  the  normal  stimuli. 

The  exact  location  of  the  respiratory  center  in  the  medulla  is  not  yet 
definitely  known.  This  much  appears  certain,  however,  that  it  ie  not  a  small, 
circumscribed  spot,  but  is  a  region  of  relatively  large  extent.  This  is  what 
we  should  expect  in  view  of  the  very  large  number  of  nervous  connections 
which  it  has. 

After  median  section  of  the  medulla,  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  diaphragm  (Langendorff)  and  those  of  the  vocal  cords  and  the 
nose  (Kreidl)  continue  synchronously— which  shows  that  the  influences  origi- 
nating the  respiratory  movements  proceed  simultaneously  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  center.  But  this  synchronism  is  abolished  by  section  of  both  vagi,  and  each 
half  of  the  body  then  breathes  independently  of  the  other. 

That  section  of  the  vagus  on  one  side  does  not  always  stop  the  synchronism 
just  mentioned,  goes  to  show  that  the  two  centers  are  connected  by  commissural 
fibers.  The  presence  of  a  crossed  connection  between  the  respiratory  center  and 
the  nuclei  of  the  respiratory  muscles  follows  also  from  the  above-mentioned 
facts,  that  respiration  can  proceed  undisturbed  on  one  side  after  hemisection  of 
the  cord  on  that  side  and  section  of  the  phrenic  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  respiratory  movements  can  be  influenced  also  by  stimulation  of  parts 
of  the  brain  anterior  to  the  medulla,  Martin  and  Booker  obtained  inspiratory 
effects  by  stimulating  the  surface  of  a  section  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
corpora  quadrigemina ;  Christiani  obtained  the  same  on  stimulation  of  the 
iloor  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  expiratory  effects  on  stimulation  of  the 
entrance  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  Finally,  the  cerebral  cortex  evidently 
exercises  control  over  the  respiratory  movements,  as  is  seen,  for  example, 
in  the  extremely  flne  gradations  of  these  movements  which  can  be  executed 
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by  a  good  einger.  Respiratory  movements  can  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by 
electrical  stimnlation  of  the  motor  cortex  of  the  dog  and  cat.  The  result, 
according  to  F.  Franck,  does  not  depend  upon  the  place  of  stimulus,  but  upon 
its  strength:  strong  stimulus  giving  a  retardation,  weak  stimulus  an  acceler- 
ation. The  depth  of  respiration  also  is  changed  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
These  parts  of  the  brain  act  only  through  the  mediation  of  the  respiratory 
center  in  the  medulla ;  the  fibers  running  from  them  to  the  center  are  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  as  afferent  pathways.  The  warrant  for  this  view  lies  in 
the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  the  respiratory  movements  continue  after 
section  above  the  medulla.  Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  of  the 
results  just  discussed  can  be  obtained  by  stimulation  of  the  conducting  path- 
ways. The  so-called  brain  centers  for  respiration  seem  therefore  to  represent 
only  pathways  to  the  center  in  the  medulla.  We  shall  see  immediately  that 
these  paths  and  certain  parts  of  the  brain  are,  under  certain  circumstances, 
of  great  service. 

§3.    RESPIRATORY  REFLEXES 

Like  all  the  other  more  complicated  processes  of  the  body  the  respiratory 
movements  are  influenced  by  all  possible  kinds  of  afferent  nerves.  But  there 
are  two  of  these  paths  more  important  than  the  rest,  namely  (1)  the  vagus, 
and  (2)  the  fibers  which  connect  the  higher  parts  of  the  brain  with  the 
respiratory  center.    These  accordingly  we  must  consider  first. 

A.    REFLEXES  THROUGH  THE  VAGI 

Xotnithstanding  the  voluminous  literature  that  has  accumulated  on  the 
influence  of  the  afl^erent  vagus  fibers,  our  knowledge  of  their  action  on  respira- 
tion is  still  very  meager.  The  statements  of  authors  as  to  the  facts  bearing 
on  even  the  most  important  points  differ  considerably,  and  we  can  therefore 
present  the  action  of  the  vagus  on  respiration  only  in  the  broadest  outline. 

Generally  speaking,  in  the  investigation  of  the  influence  of  any  nerve  on 
the  processes  of  the  body  one  obtains  the  best  results  by  direct  stimulation 
of  the  nerve.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  pulmonary  vagus, 
for  section  of  the  nerve  is  followed  by  much  more  profound  effects  than  its 
stimulation. 

A  nerve  cannot  be  cut  with  a  pair  of  aciasors  without  at  the  same  time 
stimulating  it.  Besides,  an  electric  current  (demarcation  current,  see  page  48) 
ia  set  up  in  a  cut  nerve,  and  this  may  possibly  exercise  a  stimulating  iafluence. 
Gad  haa  shown,  however,  that  the  pulmonary  vagi  can  be  thrown  out  of  action 
without  stimulation  by  cooling  them  sufficiently.  For  this  purpose  the  vagi  are 
laid  upon  silver  tubes  which  are  filled  with  a  cold  mixture  (e.  g.,  a  solution  of 
ammonium  nitrate  in  water). 

Even  under  such  circumstances  different  authors  have  not  obtained  per- 
fectly harmonious  results,  although  all  are  agreed  that  after  bilateral  blocking 
of  the  vagus  (1)  the  respiratory  frequency  falls,  (2)  that  the  inspirations 
become  deeper  and  (3)  that  the  summit  of  inspiration  shows  a  pause  of 
greater  or  less  length  (Fig.  129).    But  with  respect  to  expiralion  after  double 
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vagotomy,  views  are  very  divergent :  Gad  asserts  that  it  no  longer  reaches  its 
former  level,  whereas  Lindhagen  has  found  that  the  relaxation  of  the  in- 
spiratory muscles  is  diminished  little  or  none  at  all,  and  Boruttau  remarks 
that  sooner  or  later  expiration  reaches  the  same  height  as  before  freezing  the 
vagi.  According  to  Gad  and  Lindhagen,  the  expiratory  pause  is  nearly  always 
shortened,  according  to  Boruttan  it  is  the  same  as  before  or  even  a  little 
longer.  These  statements  all  apply  to  the  rabbit.  In  the  dog,  after  freezing 
of  the  vagi,  the  expiratory  muscles  fall  into  a  state  of  almost  regular  activity 
(Boruttau).  The  breath  volume  also,  according  to  Gad,  becomes  smaller  after 
freezing  the  vagi ;  according  to  Lindhagen,  it  remains  on  the  whole  unchanged. 


Fia.  129. — The  renpiratory  curve  of  a  rabbit  recorded  with  the  spparatiu  shown  in  Fig.  122, 
after  Lindhagen.  To  be  read  from  left  to  right.  The  downstroke  representing  ioainrBtion. 
The  lower  tracing  is  a  time  record  in  seconds.  At  the  vertical  Une  the  two  vagi  were 
"blocked"  by  f reeling. 

These  discrepancies  depend  in  part  at  least  upon  the  species  of  animal 
used  in  the  experiment,  in  part  upon  the  depth  of  narcosis  and  upon  other 
circumstances  not  yet  fully  understood.  We  shall  soon  see,  however,  that 
they  can  be  explained  without  great  difficulty  (cf.  page  330). 

This  much,  at  all  events,  is  well  established  by  the  experiment  of  discon- 
necting the  vagi  by  rendering  them  nonirritable,  that  the  control  exercised  by 
those  nerves  is  sueh  as  to  induce  respiratory  acts  of  greater  frequency  and  of 
less  depth  than  otherwise,  and  that  the  inspiratory  pause  is  thereby  prevented. 
Since  this  inspiratory  pause  is  not  of  the  least  service  in  the  ventilation  of 
the  lungs,  and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration  maintaining  it 
is  therefore  of  no  use  whatever,  it  is  evident  that  even  when  the  breath  volume 
before  and  after  disconnection  of  the  vagi  is  the  same,  respiration  afterwards 
is  carried  on  with  greater  effort  than  normally.  The  result  achieved  by  the 
vagus  reflex,  therefore,  is  that  respiration  takes  place  with  less  expenditure 
of  energy. 

The  investigations  of  Hering  and  Breuer  have  yielded  some  very  valuable 
results  as  to  the  way  in  which  that  regulation  is  accomplished.  Artificial 
inflation  of  the  lungs  inhibits  the  inspiratory  muscles  and  induces  an  act  of 
expiration ;  collapse  of  the  lungs  calls  out  an  act  of  inspiration.  Self-regula- 
tion of  the  respiratory  movements  would  thus  seem  to  be  afforded  by  the  vagi 
— i.  e.,  when  the  lungs  have  expanded  to  a  certain  extent  inspiration  is  re- 
flexly  interrupted,  and  when  they  are  afterwards  emptied  to  a  certain  extent, 
expiration  is  interrupted  and  an  act  of  inspiration  is  reflexly  induced.  Both 
phases  of  the  regulation  are  lost  when  the  vagi  are  sectioned. 
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We  may  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  peripheral  endings  of  the  afferent  pul- 
monai7  fibers  of  the  vagi  are  excited  by  the  variations  in  the  volume  of  the 
lungs,  and  this  ia  confirmed  by  the  fact  Uiat  if  the  vagus  be  cut  on  the  one  side 
and  the  lung  on  the  other  side  be  caused  to  collapse  by  puncture  of  the  pleural 
cavity,  we  get  the  same  result  as  after  section  of  both  vagi  (Loewy). 

Any  more  precise  explanation  of  these  facta  is  very  difficult  to  give.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  fibers  in  the  vagus,  one  of  which 
serves  to  mediate  an  inspiratory  effort,  the  other  an  expiratory  effort.  But  it 
is  also  possible  to  suppose  that  there  is  but  a  single  kind  of  fibers  and  that  the 
effect  produced  depends  upon  the  momentary  condition  of  the  respiratory  center. 
Thus,  if  the  center  already  roused  to  inspiratory  action  were  affected  by  a 
stimulus  arriving  over  the  vagus,  it  might  be  inhibited,  and  the  result  of  stop- 
ping the  inspiratory  movements  might  be  to  inaugurate  the  relatively  passive 
movements  of  expiration.  Then  after  expiration  proceeds  to  a  certain  stage, 
the  collapsing  lungs  might  send  up  a  stimulus  by  the  vagus  and  the  inspiratory 
phase  would  be  started  because  the  respiratory  center  at  that  particular  instant 
was  in  a  condition  to  discharge  such  an  impulse.  We  have  as  a  matt«r  of  fact 
some  data  which  can  be  harmonized  very  well  with  this  conception  of  the  way 
in  which  the  respiratory  center  works  (cf.  Chapt«r  XXII).  But  there  is  still 
another  explanation  possible,  namely,  that  the  respiratory  center  constantly  tends 
to  discharge  inspiratory  impulses,  but  this  tendency  is  inhibited  by  an  impulse 
resulting  from  the  inflation  of  the  lungs;  that  after  the  lungs  have  collapsed  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  inhibition  is  then  removed  and  the  tendency  to  inspiration 
once  more  asserts  itself.  This  explanation  is  strongly  supported  by  the  observa- 
tion made  by  Lewandowsky,  that  inflation  of  the  lungs  is  accompanied  by  an 
action  current  in  the  vagus,  but  that  collapse  is  not. 

Artificial  stimulation  of  the  central  out  end  of  the  vagus  ought,  one  would 
think,  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  this  question  as  to  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
nerve.  But  it  does  not.  For  in  the  many  experiments  of  this  kind  which  have 
been  made,  both  inspiratory  and  expiratory  effects  of  stimulation  have  been 
observed,  and  the  statements  of  authors  differ  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  as 
yet  to  draw  any  definite  conclusion  from  them.  Still  less  is  it  possible  to  decide 
from  these  experiments  whether  one  or  two  kinds  of  nerve  fibers  are  concerned. 

B.  FIBERS  FROM  AUTERIOR  PARTS  OF  THE  BRAIK  TO  THE  HEDXn.LA 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  brain  can  be  sectioned  above  the  medulla 
without  affecting  respiration  to  any  considerable  extent.  If,  however,  the 
vagi  be  sectioned  in  such  an  animal,  or  if  the  brain  be  sectioned  above  the 
medulla  in  an  animal  whose  vagi  have  already  been  cut,  noteworthy  alterations 
of  the  respiratory  movements  ensue.  Respiration  is  greatly  diminished  in 
frequency,  since  the  inspiratory  pauses  are  now  very  much  prolonged.  In- 
spiration becomes  spasmodic,  expiration  begins  very  suddenly  and  not  infre- 
quently is  aided  by  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  expiratory 
pause  is  of  short  duration,  being  soon  interrupted  by  a  new,  loog-drawn  in- 
spiration. The  breath  volume  is  very  much  diminished  and  the  animal  dies 
for  want  of  sufficient  respiratory  exchange  in  the  lungs  (Marckwald).  These 
phenomena  may  appear  in  varying  degree,  and  it  is  even  stated  that  the 
inspiratory  spasms  may  he  at  times  entirely  wanting  after  this  operation. 

The  respiratory  center  isolated  from  the  higiier  parts  of  the  brain  may  there- 
fore maintain  respiration  in  an  essentially  normal  fashion  even  after  section 
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of  both  vagi,  although  it  is  very  oft«n  uuable  to  do  ao.  At  any  rate,  it  appears 
from  these  facts  that  the  patba  coming  from  the  brain  are,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstanceB,  of  very  great  importance  for  respiration,  and,  what  is  more,  that 
they  act  in  the  same  way  as  the  vagi  nerves — i.  e,,  to  inhibit  inspiration.  Expla- 
nation of  these  phenomena  is  rendered  more  difficult  because  we  cannot  tell  yet 
to  what  extent  they  depend  upon  the  stimulus  given  at  the  time  the  section  is 
made,  and  to  what  extent  upon  the  mere  disconnection  of  the  pathways. 

In  view  of  the  profound  influence  of  these  brain  pathways  over  the  move- 
ments of  respiration,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  severance  of  the 
vagi  is  not  always  accompanied  by  the  same  results;  for  the  effect  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  state  of  escitability  of  these  brain  paths  at  the  time.  For 
example,  it  is  possible  that  the  shortening  of  expiration  and  the  tonic  contrac- 
tion of  the  inspiratory  muscles  mentioned  by  Gad  (but  not  observed  by  others), 
was  due  to  a  stronger  narcosis,  on  account  of  which  the  influence  of  the  pathways 
in  the  brain  was  somewhat  weaker  than  in  the  inveatigationa  of  the  other  authors. 

C.    OTHER  RESPIRATORY  REFLEXES 

The  respiratory  movements  are  influenced  in  one  way  or  another  by  other 

afferent  nerves.  Among  these  the  nerves  of  the  respiratory  passages  are  of 
the  greatest  interest,  because  through  them  certain  reflexes  are  discharged 
which  are  of  great  service  as  a  means  of  protection  to  the  lungs. 

The  nasal  openings  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages  re- 
ceive their  sensory  fibers  from  the  trigeminal  nerve.  Stimulation  of  this 
nerve  retards  respiration.  When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  stimu- 
lated at  the  external  openings  or  on  the  anterior  or  posterior  end  of  the  middle 
and  lower  turbinated  bones,  or  on  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  septum, 
retardation  or  expiratory  standstill,  or  even  sneezing,  results,  according  to  the 
strength  and  the  kind  of  stimulus  employed.  Sneezing  may  also  be  abortive 
— i,  e.,  only  the  first  phase  of  it,  the  deep  inspiration,  may  occur.  Expiratory 
standstill  may  also  be  induced  by  stimulation  of  the  skin  of  the  face  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  when  an  animal's  head  is  submerged  in  water 
(Kratschmcr). 

Inasmuch  as  these  reflexes  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  or  of 
noxious  vapors  into  the  wider  respiratory  passages,  the  allsrent  nerves  of  the 
larynx,  particularly  the  superior  laryngeal,  serve  to  protect  the  deeper  respir- 
atory passages  from  foreign  bodies.  With  feeble  stimulation  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  slowing  of  respiration  and  prolongation  of  the  expiratory  pause  are 
obtained ;  on  this  account  the  individual  respirations  become  deeper  and  longer. 
With  stronger  stimulation  one  may  obtain  expiratory  standstill  or  active  ex- 
piratory movements.  Inspiratory  spasms  can  be  stopped  by  stimulation  of  the 
superior  laryngeal. 

The  coughing  reflex  is  discharged  principally  by  the  same  nerve.  The 
statements  of  authors  do  not  agree  entirely  as  to  the  places  in  the  larynx 
and  trachea  from  which  the  reflex  is  produced. 

We  have  the  following  statements  concerning  the  effect  of  other  afferent 
nerves.  Stimulation  of  the  olfactory  by  an  actual  odor  either  slows  or  quickens 
respiration  or  gives  an  expiratory  pause.  Stimulation  of  the  optic  by  electricity 
or  by  light  has  an  accelerating  effect  on  inspiration.     The  auditory  nerve  hae 
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the  same  eflfect.  After  destruction  of  the  semicirculflr  canals  respiration  becomes 
slower  and  deeper.  According  to  Marckvald,  the  glossopharyngeal  produces 
respiratory  standstill  in  whichever  phase  the  respiratory  center  happens  to  be 
overtaken  by  the  stimulus,  but  according  to  others  it  behaves  just  like  the  other 
cutaneous  nerves.  The  last  named  have  an  inspiratory  effect  with  weak  stimu- 
lation, and  an  expiratory  effect  with  strong  stimulation.  The  phrenic  also  con- 
tains afferent  fibers  which  appear  to  act  like  the  cutaneous  nervea,  and  other 
afferent  muscular  nerves  behave  on  the  whole  like  these.  With  regard  to  the 
sympathetic  nerves  it  is  stated  that  the  splanchnic  causes  only  an  expiratory 
contraction  and  that  the  cervical  sympathetic  influences  both  phases  of  respira- 
tion. Finally,  by  stimulation  of  the  heart  and  of  the  aorta,  reflex  respiratory 
movements  and  contractions  in  the  air  passages  have  been  obtained. 


§4.    NORMAL  STIMULATION  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  CENTER 

Seeing  then  that  the  respiratory  center  is  reflexly  inBuenced  by  the  most 
widely  different  afferent  nerves,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  it  is 
roused  to  action  only  in  the  reflex  manner.  But  thia  conclusion  is  not 
warranted.  We  have  already  seen  indeed  that  the  respiratory  center  isolated 
from  the  brain  pathways  on  a  vagotomized  animal  is  Btill  very  powerfully 
active.  This  might  be  due  partly  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  section  and 
partly  to  the  afferent  impulses  still  reaching  the  center.  But  respiratory 
movements  continue  when  the  cerebrum  is  extirpated,  the  vagi  cut  and  the 
spinal  cord  sectioned  below  the  exit  of  the  respiratory  nerves  (Rosenthal). 
It  can  scarcely  be  assumed  that  the  respiratory  movements  are  called  out  by 
the  few  afferent  impulses  remaining  after  all  these  operations.  Besides  there 
are  still  other  fact.-*  which  tend  to  prove  that  the  excitation  of  the  respiratory 
center  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  properties  of  the  blood. 

The  fcetus  in  the  uterus  does  not  breathe:  respiration  begins  only  after 
birth.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  very  first  act  of  respiration?  The  blood  of  the 
f<£tuB  is  arterialized,  so  long  as  the  placental  circulation  is  maintained,  at  the 
expense  of  the  mother's  blood.  The  temperature  of  the  amniotic  fluid  in  which 
the  fffitus  is  submerged  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  fcetus  itself,  so  that 
it  is  not  subjected  to  any  temperature  stimuli  nor  to  any  other  cutaneous 
stimuli.  At  birth  the  circumstances  of  life  change  suddenly :  the  placental  cir- 
culation ceases  and  the  skin  is  subjected  to  different  sensory  stimuli.  The  cause 
of  the  first  act  of  respiration  is  to  be  sought  therefore  either  in  the  cessation  of 
the  placental  circulation  or  in  the  sensory  stimulation  of  the  skin. 

Both  these  possibilities  have  their  advocates.  But  from  the  present  infoi^ 
mation  it  would  seem  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  placental  circulation  is 
the  real  determining  factor.  It  is  true  that  one  can  produce  various  motor 
reflexes,  and  respiratory  movements  among  them,  by  means  of  cutaneous  stimuli 
applied  while  the  placental  circulation  is  still  continuous.  But  such  responses 
are  both  infrequent  and  temporary  in  character.  Besides,  cutaneous  stimulation 
may  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time  without  ever  a  sign  of  a  respiratory  movement. 
Contrast  with  this  the  result  of  destroying  the  placental  circulation.  However 
the  experiment  be  performed,  whether  by  clamping  or  bleeding  the  umbilical 
cord,  or,  the  uterus  being  undisturbed,  by  poisoning  the  mother  with  carbon 
dioxide  or,  finally,  by  bleeding  the  mother,  respiratory  movements  of  the  fcetus 
are  always  obtained. 
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If  then  the  first  act  of  respiration  be  induced  by  some  property  of  the 
blood,  it  follows  with  a  high  d«$;ree  of  probability  that  the  respiratory  center 
it  roused  to  activity  in  the  same  way  throughout  life.  This  is  confirmed  also 
by  a  large  number  of  experimental  facts.  Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  every- 
thing that  tends  to  heighten  the  combustion  in  the  body  or  to  render  more 
difficult  the  elimination  of  the  gaseous  products  of  decomposition  or  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  produces  an  augmented  respiration.  This  condition  of 
things  is  described  as  dysptuea,  if  it  involTCS  the  cooperation  of  the  accessory 
muscles  of  respiration. 

One  might  conceive  that  the  products  of  combustion  present  in  the  blood 
in  increased  quantity  stimulate  the  end  arborizations  of  the  afferent  nerves, 
and  that  the  augmented  respiration  now  under  consideration  is  therefore 
reflex  in  nature.  Even  if  this  were  true,  experiment  has  shown  in  the  clearest 
possible  manner  that,  in  muscular  work,  for  example,  the  increased  respiration 
is  not  due  to  this  cause  alone;  for  it  appears  when  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
body,  cut  off  from  every  possible  nervous  communication  with  the  fore  parts, 
are  stimulated  to  active  contractions,  but  is  entirely  wanting  if  the  return 
flow  of  blood  from  the  hinder  parts  is  prevented.  The  blood  returning  from 
the  posterior  active  parts  has  therefore  a  direct  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
respiratory  center  (Zuntz  and  Geppert). 

Finally  it  has  been  shown  that  the  respiratory  movements  react  very  deli- 
cately to  any  change  in  the  carbon-dioxide  content  of  the  blood,  since,  the 
respiratory  frequency  remaining  almost  unchanged,  the  breath  volume  of 
the  individual  respirations  increases  with  an  increasing  quantity  of  CO,  in 
the  inspired  air  (Miescher).  On  the  other  hand,  considerable  changes  in  the 
oxygen  content  of  the  surrounding  air  (12.5  to  60  volumes  per  cent)  influence 
the  respiration  relatively  little. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  respiratory  center  is  excited  by  the  direct 
effect  of  the  blood  or  the  lymph,  but  that  its  action  is  regulated  by  all  kinds 
of  afferent  nerves,  especially  by  the  vagi  and  the  brain  pathways. 

The  condition  of  apnaa,  or  respiratory  standstill,  which  ia  induced  by  ex- 
cessive inflation  of  the  lungs,  or  in  mam  by  one  or  more  very  deep  inhalations, 
has  often  been  regarded  as  a  ve»7  important  fact  in  support  of  the  conception 
here  presented.  Apncca  might  have  its  justification  in  the  unusual  opportunity 
which  the  blood  has,  in  consequence  of  unusually  ample  ventilation,  of  becom- 
ing saturated  with  oxygen  and  of  freeing  itself  of  carbon  dioxide,  so  that  the 
next  respiration  would  be  less  necessary.  But  the  matter  is  not  so  simple.  It 
has  been  made  clear,  for  example,  that  in  the  rabbit  apncea  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  if  the  vagi  are  cut.  These  nerves  must  have  something  to  do, 
therefore,  with  bringing  about  this  condition.  Moreover,  apntca  appears  as  the 
result  of  inflation  with  hydrogen  and  can  be  induced  by  forcing  the  same  air 
into  the  lungs  over  and  over  (Gad).  Finally,  it  ceases  only  after  the  other 
ot^ans  have  shown  signs  of  asphyxiation.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  apn<Ba 
depends  at  least  in  part  upon  an  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus  upon  the  respira- 
tory center.  But  the  condition  of  the  blood  is  not  without  its  importance  also, 
as  the  following  experiment  shows.  Two  dogs  were  operated  upon  in  such  a 
way  that  the  carotid  blood  of  the  first  was  led  into  the  head  of  the  second.  A 
condition  of  apnisa  was  then  induced  in  the  second  dog  by  artificial  respiration 
applied  to  the  first   (Fredcricq).     We  might  distinguish  this  form  of  apn<Ba 
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which  ia  evoked  nuinl;  hj  a  diminished  quantity  of  CO,  in  the  blood  as  true 
apncea,  and  that  mediated  b^  the  vagus  as  fal»e  apnoea  (Mieschei*). 

In  aaphyxvilion  and  severe  hemorrhage  we  meet  with  inhibitory  effects  upon 
the  respiratory  mechanism  which  are  of  central  origin.  Both  conditions  agree 
in  that  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  organs  of  the  central  nervous  system  and 
the  CO,  removed  from  them  are  diminished.  The  consequence  is,  first  a  well- 
marited  dyspntES,  upon  which  follows,  after  a  time,  a  period  of  apncBa  of  greater 
or  less  duration.  This  in  its  turn  is  interrupted  by  a  series  of  new  respiratory 
movements  (gaspings).  Closer  analysis  of  the  apnoea  seen  here  shows  that  it 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  action  of  some  inhibitory  mechanism  upon  the 
respiratory  center  (Landeisren). 

In  certain  diseases,  in  chloral  narcosis  and  certain  other  forms  of  poison- 
ing, and  with  pressure  upon  the  medulla,  etc.,  a  special  form  of  respiration  is 
observed,  known  after  two  English  physicians  as  the  Cheyne-Stokee  respiration. 
It  consists  of  a  regular  rise  and  fall  in  the  depth  of  the  respiratory  acts.  No 
positive  explanation  of  the  phenomena  has  yet  been  given. 

We  have  spoken  so  far  of  the  respiratory  center  as  a  whole.  Closer  in- 
vestigation, however,  reveals  that  here,  just  as  in  the  mechanism  of  degluti- 
tion, we  have  t«  do  with  several  functional  centers  bound  together,  the  anatom- 
ical relations  of  which  are  at  present  unknown  to  us,  but  the  individuality 
of  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  physiological  experiments  (Moaso). 

It  is  a  fact  by  this  time  familiar  to  us  that  expansion  of  the  thorax  can 
he  accomplished  either  hy  the  diaphragm  or  by  the  rib-lifting  muscles.  But 
experiment  has  shown  that  in  the  same  individual  these  two  groups  of  muscles 
do  not  always  contribute  toward  the  expansion  of  the  thorax  in  the  same  ratio. 
This  appears  most  plainly  in  sleep,  when  respiration  in  man  is  essentially 
of  a  costal  type,  whereas  the  diaphragm  exhibits  a  certain  paresis,  in  some 
persons  behaving  like  an  inert  membrane.  In  deep  distress  just  the  opposite 
occurs:  the  diaphragm  moves  after  the  rib  movements  have  ceased.  These 
and  other  observations  to  the  same  effect  bear  witness  that  the  centers  for 
the  rib-lifting  muscles  and  for  the  diaphragm  are  to  a  certain  extent  inde- 
pendent. Again,  the  centers  which  preside  over  the  expiratory  muscles  are 
independent;  and  finally,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  respiratory  movements 
of  the  mouth  and  nose,  as  a  rule,  begin  before  those  of  the  thorax,  which  is 
evidence  of  the  relative  independence  of  the  centers  for  those  parts. 


THIRD   SECTION 
THE   BLOOD  GASES 

As  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Robert  Boyle 
pumped  a  gas  from  the  blood,  and  Mayow  (1674)  claimed  that  this  gas 
contained  a  substance  called  hy  him  spiritia  nitroareu3  (oxygen).  Likewise 
Priestley  demonstrated  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  and  H.  Davy 
found  carbon  dioxide  in  it.  These  statements,  however,  were  disputed  by 
others  and  only  after  Magnus  (1838)  had  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  in  the  blood,  were  the  facts 
generally  accepted. 
SI 
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A  very  important  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  blood  gasee  was  made 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Torricelli  vacuum  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
them.  This  method  was  first  used  by 
Ludwig  (1859),  after  CoUard,  de  Mar- 
tigny,  and  Hoppe-Seyler  had  tried  it 
for  other  purposes.  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  improved  in  many  ways  by 
many  different  authors  (Fig.  130). 

ABSORPTION  OF  GASES  US 
LIQUIDS 

liquid  stands  in  contact  with 
filled  with  gas,  the  gas  passes 
space  into  the  liquid  until  the 
taken  up  as  much  gas  as  the 
■"  permit.    We  must  distin- 
clearly  between  two  of  these  con- 
ditions. 

A.  The  liquid  exercites  no  chemical 
attraction  upon  the  gat.  la  this  case  the 
amount  of  ^as  absorbed  depends  upon 
three  factors:  (1)  the  nature  of  the  liquid 
and  the  gua,  (2)  the  tem[>erature,  and  (3) 
the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected. 
We  may  formulate  the  facts  in  the  foUow- 

ing  law:  The  volume  of  a  gas  absorbed 

Fio.   130— Scheme  of  Ludwig-s  pump  for     ™der  different  pressures  by  a  given  liquid, 
eitmctjan   of   the   blood   gues.      The     when    reduced  to   the  same   pressure   and 
pump  congists  of  two  bulbs  C  and  D  Don-     temperature,  is  proportional  to  the  pres- 
nected  by  rubber  tubing  with  the  mer-     svTGS   (Law  of  Henry). 

'  —      -  -*  ^j^^  coefficient  of  absorption  is  the  vol- 

ume of  the  gas   (reduced  to  0°  and  760 
mm.  Hg.)   which  is  absorbed  by  a  unit 
volume  of  the  liquid  under  a  pressure  of 
760  mm. 

When  several  gases  within  the  same 

1  liquid, 

_  _    ____!  eonUuning  blood,  which  hu     t^e  absorption  of  each  is  quite  independ- 

not  been  exposed  to  the  air,  but  has  been  ent  of  the  others,  and  depends  only  upon 
drawa  directly  from  an  artery  or  vein,  that  pressure  which  the  gas  itself  exerts 
is  connected  with  b,  the  coniAJned  gssee     (Law  of  Dalton). 

will  bubble  off   into  C.      By  euitaUe  This  partial  pressure  of  each  gas  can 

manipulBtionn,  whirh   may   i>e  readily     ,  i      i   .    i    .?  .i      .    .   i  .1 

understood  from  the  figure,  the  g.«e«  ^  calculated,  if  the  total  pressure  exerted 
by  the  mixture  and  the  composition  of  the 
mixture  are  known.  It  ia  always  that 
percentage  of  the  total  pressure,  repre- 
sented by  its  volume  percentage  of  the 
mixture.  For  example:  Water  is  in  contact  with  air  under  a  pressure  of 
760  mm.  Hg.    Air  consists  of  21  vols,  per  cent  of  oxygen,  and  79  vols,  per  cent 


cury  bulbs  A  and  B 

coclCB  a,  b,  c,  d  are  opened  and  the  Imlb 

B  IB  raised,  the  bulba  C  and  D  are  filled 

with  mercury.      Then  if  the  stopcock  e 

is  closed  and  the  bulb  B  lowered  until 

the  difference  in  level  between  B  and  C 

is  greater   than  Iwronietric  pressure,  a 

Torricelli  vacuum  is  created  in  C   When     „„„,„  „„  i,,„„„k.  ;«  ».^»<,.»<  ,. 

c  I.  mpi,  .t  „,„„,  a  I.  clarf.    Tho,    'P'os^'rebi^wlil '«  contact^ 


are  transferred  to  D  and  finally  ti 
graduated  burette  E,  where  they  a 
measured. 
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of  nitroireii.  The  partial  pressure  of  the  oxj'geii  therefore  is  .21  X  760  =  159.6 
DUD.  Hg.,  and  that  of  nitrogen  ia  .79  X  T60  =  600.4  mm.  Hg.  The  absorption 
of  oxygen  into  water  takes  place  then  under  a  pressure  of  159.6  and  that  of 
nitrogen  under  a  pressure  of  600.4  mm.  Hg. 

B.  When  Ike  liqvid  exercises  a  chemical  attraction  for  the  gas,  it  is  not 
only  absorbed  physically,  but  is  combined  chemically.  We  have,  however,  to 
distinguish  two  cases,  according  as  the  chemical  combination  does  or  does  not 
depend  upon  the  partial  pressure  of  the  gas.  If  it  does  not,  the  whole  quantity 
of  gas  will  be  absorbed  whatever  the  pressure.  If  it  docs,  that  is,  if  tie  com- 
bination between  the  liquid  and  the  gas  is  a  function  of  the  gas  pressure,  the 
combination  will  gradually  become  less  and  less  as  the  partial  pressure  dimin- 
ishes, and  with  a  partial  pressure  of  scro  will  cease  entirely  on  account  of  die- 
aociation.  In  the  latter  case,  therefore,  just  as  when  the  alraorption  is  purely 
physical,  the  quantity  of  gas  entering  a  liquid  is  a  function  of  the  pressure, 
but  with  the  important  difTerence  that  there  is  here  no  direct  proportion  between 
the  volume  absorbed  and  the  pressure. 

When  a  liquid  has  stood  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  a  certain  volume 
of  mixed  gases  until  it  has  become  saturated  with  the  different  gases  in  the 
mixture,  the  tension  of  each  gas  tn  the  liquid  is  equal  to  its  partial  pressure  in 
the  surrounding  space.  If  the  partial  pressure  of  any  one  gas  becomes  less,  the 
liquid  gives  off  just  enough  of  this  gas  to  establish  equilibrium  once  more,  and 
vice  versa. 

In  order  to  determine  the  tension  of  gases  in  a  liquid,  the  liquid  is  placed 
nnder  a  definite  pressure  in  contact  with  a  mixture  of  gases  previously  analyzed, 
and,  after  a  certain  time,  the  mixture  is  again  analyzed.  The  tension  of  any 
gas  in  the  liquid  is  equal  to  the  partial  pressure  of  this  gas  in  the  surrounding 
space,  if  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  its  partial  pressure  is  the  seme  as  it  was 
before.  In  order  to  hasten  the  equalization  of  tensions,  the  liquid  can  be  shaken 
up  with  the  mixture  of  gases,  or  may  be  allowed  to  flow  through  them  in  a 
fine  stream. 

%2.   TSE  BLOOD  GASES 

A.   inTROGEH  AHD  ARGOH 

These  gases  are  only  absorbed  physically  in  the  blood.  The  coefficient  of 
absorption  for  nitrogen  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  about  0.013-0.03 
and  the  content  of  nitrogen  and  argon  together  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2  vols,  per  cent ;  according  to  Begnard  and  Schloessing  the  blood  contains  some 
0.04  vols,  per  cent  of  argon. 

When  the  air  pressure  is  very  much  increased,  as  in  diving  and  in  caisson 
work,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  taken  up  by  the  blood  must  be  considerable.  If 
the  pressure  is  removed  rapidly,  the  nitrogen  (the  other  gases  of  the  blood  in 
part  also)  passes  suddenly  over  into  the  form  of  a  gas  and  air  emboli  are  formed 
in  the  vascular  system,  which  may  cause  more  or  less  serious  disorders  or  even 
death  (Hoppe-Seyler,  Bert),  The  gas  collected  from  the  heart  in  such  cases 
consists  of  about  eighty  per  cent  nitrogen. 


After  Lothar  Meyer  had  demonstrated  that  the  oxygen  content  of  the 
blood  presents  but  slight  variations  with  diiferent  partial  pressures,  whence 
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it  is  known  to  be  chemically  combined,  Hoppe-Seyler  showed  that  oxygen  is 
found  exclusively  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  combined  with  the  haemoglobin. 
Many  investigations,  some  of  them  with  haemoglobin  solutions,  some  with 
blood,  were  then  made  looking  to  a  closer  determination  of  the  dependence 
of  oxygen  absorption  upon  lt«  partial  pressure.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
a  priori  that  the  haemoglobin  solutions  would  conduct  themselves  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  blood,  for  htemoglobin  does  not  occur  in  the  blood  cor- 
puscles as  such,  but  in  combination  probably  with  lecithin.  It  appears  from 
these  experiments  that  equal  quantities  of  blood  and  hsmoglobin  combine 
the  same  maximum  quantities  of  oxygen,  but  at  lower  partial  pressures  the 
two  behave  very  differently. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  facte  bearing  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
by  htemoglobin  solutions  of  diflerent  concentrations  and  the  theoretical  conclu- 
sions appertaining  thereto,  I  shall  limit  myself  therefore  to  the  aummarized 
results  obtained  by  Bohr  with  dog's  blood,  by  Krogh  with  horse's  blood  (Fig. 
131),  and  by  Loewy  with  human  blood,  all  at  a  temperature  of  38°. 


Oxygen  Absorption  in  Pereeatage  of  Saturation 

PutUI  Prenun  of 

■^^r 

Himuo  Blood 

Oijgea;  mm.  Hg. 

(Krogh). 

(Loewy). 

10 

83 
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Oxygen  in  small  quantities  is  present  alto  in  the  plasma.  If  all  the  oxygen 
were  to  be  removed  from  the  plasma  at  once,  dissociation  of  the  oxyhsemoglobin 
would  of  course  take  place  immediately,  and  continue  until  equilibrium  was 
once  more  established  between  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  plasma  and  in  the  blood 
corpuscles.  The  coefficient  of  absorption  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  at  body  tem- 
perature is  approximately  0.025. 

Since  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  atmospheric  atr  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  160  mm.  Hg.,  and  in  the  alveoli,  as  we  shall  see  later,  at 
120-130  mm.  Hg.,  it  follows  that  under  normal  circumstances  the  blood  can 
be  saturated  with  oxygen  up  to  ninety-eight  per  cent  at  least  {Fig.  131).  At 
a  partial  pressure  of  50  mm.  Hg.  the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  man  falls  to 
nineteen  per  cent  of  saturation,  and  in  the  dog  to  seven  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  absorption  is  not  noticeably  greater  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  oxygen. 

These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  observations  on  respiration  under  dif- 
ferent oxygen  pressures.  So  far  as  absorption  of  oxygen  is  concerned,  respira- 
tion runs  a  perfectly  even  course  when  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  is 
raised  from  twenty-one  to  sixty,  seventy-five,  and  ninety  per  cent.  There  la 
an  increase  in  the  absorption  only  during  the  first  three  minutes  of  respira- 
tion in  air  rich  in  oxygen,  and  this  is  due  to  the  physical  effect  of  a  higher 
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partial  pressure  in  the  alveoli.     A  storage  of  oxygen  in  the  tissues  does  not 
take  place  under  such  circumstances  (Falloise,  Durig). 

Neither  does  the  absorption  of  oxygen  suffer  any  change  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  in  the  partial  pressure  to  86  mm.  or  Iqwer.  Only  when  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  sinks  to  380  mm.  (partial  pressure  of  oxygen,  80  mm.)  does 
a  decline  in  the  oxygen  content  of  the  blood  become  evident;  at  a  partial 
pressure  of  55  mm.  the  decline  is  marked  (Loewy). 

The  absorption  of  oxygen  becomes  less  as  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the 
blood  increases.  At  an  oxygen  tension  of  50  mm,  Hg.  and  a  carbon-dioxide 
tension  of  6  nun.,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  was  ninety-three  per  cent;  with  the 


same  oxygen  tension  and  a  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  40  mm.  it  was  seventy- 
eight  per  cent.  As  the  blood  flows  through  the  capillaries  the  oxygen  is  gradu- 
ally used  up  and  at  the  same  time  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  increases;  the  lat- 
ter has  the  effect  of  conferring  a  greater  tension  on  the  oxygen  present,  as  a 
consequence  of  which  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  can  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  tissues.  The  influence  of  this  factor  is  especially  great  in  asphyxiation 
(Bohr,  Uasselbach  and  Krogh). 

C.   CAKBOH  DIOXIDE 
Where  carbon  dioxide  occurs  in  the  blood  and  how  it  is  combined  are 
much  more  complicated  questions  than  in  the  case  of  oxygen,  and  notwith- 
standing many  investigations  directed  to  this  end,  the  matter  is  not  to  be 
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considered  as  by  any  means  settled.  The  difficulty  lies  just  here,  that  whereas 
oxygen  is  evidently  present  only  in  hiemoglobin,  carbon  dioxide  is  united  with 
several  different  substances. 

The  researches  of  Paul  Bert,  Zuntz,  Setehenow,  and  others  have  made  it 
perfectly  evident  that  carbon  dioxide  is  present  for  the  most  part  in  dissociable 
compounds,  the  existence  of  which  depends  upon  the  prevailing  partial  pres- 
sure of  CO,.  In  accordance  with  what  was  said  regarding  the  combination 
of  oxygen  with  haemoglobin,  it  is  evident  also  that  a  certain  quantity  of  free 
CO;  in  the  blood  must  be  present  in  physical  combination  (cf.  page  336). 
The  coefficient  of  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  in  water  at  37°  is  0.569,  The 
dissociable  compounds  are  found  both  in  the  plasma  and  in  the  corpuscles. 

Of  the  substances  in  the  blood  with  which  carbon  dioxide  can  be  combined, 
sodium  bicarbonate  NaHCO,  is  likely  to  be  thought  of  first.  The  phenomena 
of  dissociation  in  solutions  of  this  salt  show  however  that  it  cannot  play  any 
great  part  in  this  connection;  for  according  to  Bohr  a  0.15-per-cent  solution 
of  sodium  bicarbonate  under  a  pressure  of  0.6  mm.  Hg.  takes  up  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  which  can  be  taken  up  under  a 
pressure  of  120  mm.,  and  at  a  pressure  of  only  10  mm.  it  is  almost  com- 
pletely saturated. 

Again  great  importance  has  been  ascribed  to  the  phosphates  in  the  com- 
bination of  COj,  since  it  was  supposed  from  analyses  of  the  blood  that  the 
plasma  contained  large  quantities  of  these  salts.  But  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  phosphorus  found  in  the  ash  is  primarily  a  constituent  of  lecithin  and 
Qucleoalbumin,  and  occurs  only  in  traces  as  Na^HPO,. 

The  globulin-alkali  compounds,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  be  of  far 
greater  importance  for  the  combination  of  CO,  in  the  blood.  The  globulins 
play  the  part  of  weak  acids  and  enter  into  saltlike  combinations  with  the 
alkalies  of  the  blood.  They  can  be  replaced  from  these  compounds  by  carbon 
dioxide  and  can  themselves  in  turn  replace  the  carbon  dioxide. 

The  significance  of  this  fact  will  be  more  apparent  from  the  following: 

If  two  acids  of  different  avidity  represented  respectivel;  hy  a  and  b  be  pres- 
ent in  a  solution  of  a  basic  substance,  they  divide  the  basic  substance  between 
them  in  the  ratio  of  a/b.    Under  the  influence  of  equal  mass  equivalents  of  the 

two  acids  and  of  the  base,  — — r  equivalents  of  the  one  acid,  and  — r~;  of  the 

a+b  a+t 

other  will  unite  with  the  base.  But  if  the  substances  are  not  present  in  equal 
mass,  the  distribution  of  the  base  between  the  two  acids  will  depend  upon  the 
relative  masBes  of  the  two,  so  that  the  acid  present  in  the  greater  quantity  rela- 
tively, even  if  its  avidity  is  weaker,  will  get  the  greater  quantity  of  the  base. 

Applied  to  the  problem  before  us,  this  would  mean  that,  if  the  mass  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  or  more  properly  its  tension  in  the  plasma,  is  high,  the  globulin 
will  be  forced  out  of  its  alkali  compound.  If,  however,  the  blood  comes  into 
such  relations  that  the  carbon  dioxide  tension  falls,  the  globulins  again  suc- 
ceed to  their  rights  and  the  carbon  dioxide  leaves  the  alkali  (Torup). 

As  already  observed,  carbon  dioxide  occurs  also  in  the  blood  corpuscles 
in  the  form  of  dissociable  compounds.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  globulin- 
alkali  compounds  of  the  blood  corpuscles  act  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
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serum.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  curve  of  COj  absorption  for 
the  corpuscles  exhibits  a  much  greater  dependence  upon  the  partial  pressure 
of  COj  than  that  for  the  serum  (Bohr).  The  constituent  most  actively 
concerned  here  again  is  the  htemoglobin  (Fig.  132). 

Hatnoglobin  therefore  can  combine  carbon  dioxide  as  well  as  oxygen.  We 
are  not  yet  clear  Just  how  this  takes  place.  Bohr  has  shown  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  by  htemoglobin  free  of  alkalies  is  influenced  little 


Fio.  132, — Tha  abeorptioD  o(  carbon  dioxide  in » solution  of  hmin<^obin,  after  Bohr, -- 

1.76  per  cent  BoluUon; 3.8  per  cent  wdution.     The  afaacisBa!  repreaent  the  preB- 

■ure  to  which  the  gas  waa  aubjected,  the  ordiiiKles  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  c.e. 
abeorbed  by  1  g.  of  hnmoglotnn. 

or  not  at  all  by  oxygen.  For  this  reason  he  assumes  that  the  two  gases  are 
combined  with  different  parts  of  the  haemoglobin  molecule — the  oxygen  with 
the  pigment  nucleus,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  with  the  proteid  component. 


D.   THE  QUAHTITY  OF  BLOOD  GASES 

The  content  of  gases  is  very  different  in  arterial  and  venous  blood.  Anal- 
yses of  the  gases  in  dog's  blood,  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Ludwig  and 
Pfliiger,  give  us,  according  to  the  summary  of  Zontz,  the  following  average 
percentages;  arterial  blood,  18.3  vols,  per  cent  oxygen  and  38.3  vols,  per  cent 
carbon  dioxide.  By  very  rapid  extraction  of  the  gases  Pfliiger  obtained  for 
arterial  blood  22.6  vols,  per  cent  oxygen  and  34.3  vols,  per  cent  carbon  dioxide. 
Merely  by  standing,  therefore,  the  blood  uses  up  oxygen  and  forms  carbon 
dioxide.  Prom  arterial  human  blood  Setchenow  obtained  21.6  vols,  per  cent 
oxygen  and  40.3  vols,  per  cent  carbon  dioxide.  The  percentage  of  oxygen  and 
carbon  dioxide  in  arterial  blood  moreover  exhibits  considerable  variations. 

The  content  of  gases  in  venous  blood  depends  naturally  upon  the  velocity 
of  blood  flow  and  upon  the  activity  of  metabolism.  That  the  blood  gases 
exhibit  great  variations  in  the  different  vascular  regions,  according  as  the 
organs  are  more  or  less  active,  is  quite  beyond  question.  But  at  present  we  have 
analyses  of  only  the  mixed  blood  from  tlie  right  heart  and  from  the  central 
veins.    These  give  us,  according  to  the  summary  of  Zuntz,  as  compared  with 
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arterial  blood,  a  mean  increase  of  9.2  toIb.  per  cent  carbon  dioside,  and  a 
deficit  of  8.15  vols,  per  cent  oxygen,  or,  after  correcting  for  the  venous  stasis 
caused  by  the  catheter,  +  8.2  CO,  and  —  7.15  vols,  per  cent  Oj  respectively. 

E.   THE  DISTRIBUTIOH  OF  THE  BLOOD  GASES  BETWEEH  CORPUSCLES 
ARD  PLASMA 

The  distribution  of  the  blood  gases  between  corpuscles  and  plasma  has 
been  studied  by  Fredericq  on  the  venous  blood  of  the  horse,  and  in  this  case 
only  the  carbon  dioxide  was  determined ;  71.4  vols,  per  cent  were  found  in  the 
plasma,  49.6  vols,  per  cent  in  the  corpuscles. 

All  other  determinations  along  this  line  relate  to  defibrinated  blood.  The 
following  noteworthy  facts  have  been  recorded.  Only  traces  of  oxygen  (0.1-0.2 
vols,  per  cent)  occur  in  the  serum ;  almost  the  entire  quantity-belongs  to  the 
blood  corpuscles.  We  have  already  remarked  that  these  traces  can  never  be 
entirely  absent  from  the  serum  bo  long  as  the  blood  corpuscles  contain  oxygen 
at  all. 

The  serum,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  most  of  the  carbon  dioxide.  Ac- 
cording to  the  investigations  of  Fredericq,  Zuntz,  and  A.  Schmidt,  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  serum  amounts  to  about  eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
in  the  blood.  However,  it  is  not  impossible  that  by  changes  taking  place  in 
the  process  of  defibrination  carbon  dioxide  might  wander  from  the  serum  to 
the  blood  corpuscles  or  from  these  to  the  serum.  The  observations  of  Ham- 
burger indicate  that  in  changing  the  quantity  of  gases  in  the  blood,  sub- 
stances pass  from  the  serum  to  the  corpuscles  and  vice  versa,  and  it  is  possible 
that  such  migrations  might  occur  in  coagulation,  as  the  result  of  which  the 
carbon  dioxide  carriers  of  the  blood  would  probably  become  differently  dis- 
tributed between  the  corpuscles  and  the  serum. 

When  the  whole  blood  is  exposed  to  a  vaciiam,  the  entire  quantity  of 
carbon  dioxide  escapes.  Not  so  with  the  serum :  it  loses  in  a  vacuum  only  a 
part  of  its  carbon  dioxide,  while  a  part  can  be  driv^  out  only  by  the  addition 
of  acids.  According  to  Pfliiger,  the  carbon  dioxide  firmly  combined  in  the 
serum  amounts  to  fivfe  to  nine  vols,  per  cent.  Since  this  portion  firmly  com- 
bined is  expelled  in  the  presence  of  the  blood  corpuscles  without  the  addition 
of  acids,  there  must  be  present  in  the  corpuscles  certain  constituents  which 
act  as  an  acid. 

FOURTH  SECTION 

THE  RESPIRATORY  EXCHANGE  OF  GASES 

gl.    HECHAinSM  OF  EXCHANGE   BETWEEN  BLOOD  AND 
ALVEOLAR  AIR 

Knowing  that  the  carbon  dioxide  exists  in  the  blood  in  the  form  of  a 
dissociable  compound  independent  of  the  partial  pressure,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  transfer  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  blood  to  the  alveoli  of 
the  lungs  takes  place  by  the  equalization  of  the  existing  difference  in  tension. 
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It  is  likewise  to  be  assumed  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  into  the  blood  is  the 
result  of  a  difference  in  oxygen  tension  between  alTeolar  air  and  venous  blood. 

The  method  of  determining  the  tension  of  a  gas  in  a  liquid  has  been  giren 
above  (page  335).  For  the  measurement  of  gas  tension  in  the  blood,  Pflilger 
let  the  blood  flow  in  a  fine  jet  directly  from  the  open  vessel  through  a  tube 
charged  with  a  mixture  of  gases  of  known  composition,  and  afterwards  analyzed 
the  gas.  Bj  this  method  the  blood  is  but  a.  short  time  in  exchange  with  the 
mixture  of  gases,  and  on  this  account  a  complete  equalization  of  tension  differ- 
ences is  not  insured. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pure  alveolar  air  for  analysis,  Pfliiger  con- 
structed a  special  instrument,  the  lung  catheter  (Fig.  133).  This  consists  of  two 
tubes,  one  inclosed  within  the 
other.  The  outer  tube,  made 
of  hard  rubber,  communi- 
cates with  a  soft  rubber  bulb 
(a),  the  thin-walled  end  of 
which  can  be  inflated  by 
means  of  the  air  pump  (&) 
after  it  is  introduced  into 
the  bronchus,  so  as  to  close 
hermetically  the  bronchial 
opening.  The  inner  tube  (d), 
an  ordinary  elastic  catheter, 
places  the  confined  lung  space 
in  connection  with  a  suitable 
tube  (c)  filled  with  mercury. 
After  the  air  has  been  confined  for  the  desired  length  of  time,  it  can  be  drawn 
into  this  tube  c  by  allowing  the  mercury  to  run  out. 

From  determinations  carried  out  by  this  method,  chiefly  in  Pfliiger's 
laboratory,  the  tension  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  arterial  blood  has  been  found 
to  be  2.8  atmospheres,  and  in  the  venous  blood  3.8  to  5.4  atmospheres;  that 
of  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood  at  most  fifteen  per  cent  of  one  atmosphere. 
Since  the  partial  pressure  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  alveolar  air  proved  to  be 
less,  and  that  of  oxygen  greater,  than  the  tensions  of  these  gases  in  the  arterial 
blood,  evidence  was  found  for  the  conception  that  the  respiratory  exchange 
takes  place  by  a  simple  equalization  of  tensions. 

Bohr  has  entered  the  lists  decidedly  opposed  to  this  view.  By  a  special 
method  he  determined  the  tension  of  the  gases  in  flowing  blood,  and  analyzed 
the  expired  air  at  the  same  time.  He  found  that  the  tension  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  arterial  blood  may  be  lower  than  the  partial  pressure  of  carbon  diox- 
ide in  the  air  which  passes  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea ;  also  that  the  tension 
of  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood  may  be  greater  than  the  partial  pressure  of 
oxygen  in  the  same  air.  Other  factors  than  the  tension  differences  therefore 
must  be  concerned  in  the  respiratory  exchange.  Bohr  lays  special  stress  upon 
the  activity  of  the  alveolar  wall,  which  is  said  to  secrete  carbon  dioxide  and 
actively  absorb  oxygen. 

In  general  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  total  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  given 
off  in  the  lungs  comes  to  the  lesser  circulation  from  the  veins  of  the  greater 
circulation.    However,  the  opinion  was  long  ago  expressed  by  Lavoisier  in  his 
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Studies  on  the  respiration,  that  carbon  dioxide  ia  formed  in  the  lungs;  and 
recently  Bohr  and  Henrique  have  published  experiments  which  purport  to  show 
that  a  considerable  part  (two  to  sixty-six  per  cent)  of  the  carbon  dioxide  given 
off  is  formed  there.  If  these  results  should  be  confirmed,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  suppose  that  in  the  combustions  goinfr  on  in  the  bod;  in  addition  to  carbon 
dioxide,  a  uuinber  of  intermediary  products  of  decomposition  are  formed,  given 
off  to  the  blood,  and  there  further  oxidized  (cf.  page  339);  also,  possibly,  that 
some  final  oxidation  takes  place  in  the  lungs. 


§2.    EXCHANGE  OF  GASES  BETWEEIT  BLOOD  AND  LYMPH 

During  its  passage  through  the  capillaries  the  blood  gives  off  oxygen  to 
the  tissues  and  receives  carbon  dioxide  from  them.  We  know  very  little  at 
present  about  the  manner  of  this  exchange  in  the  tissues.  But,  since  the 
tension  of  oxygen  in  the  tissues  is  extremely  small,  while  according  "to  Stras- 
burg  the  tension  of  carbon  dioxide  there  exceeds  that  of  the  venous  blood 
(CO,  tension  in  venous  blood  42  mm.  Ilg.,  in  the  intestine  59,  in  the  bile  51, 
in  acid  urine  67),  the  exchange  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  simple  matter  of 
equalizing  the  tension.  In  view  of  the  facts  with  which  we  have  just  become 
acquainted  under  respiratory  exchange  in  the  lungs,  and  since  the  consumption 
of  oxygen  (cf.  page  27)  does  not  depend  upon  the  oxygen  tension  but  upon 
the  activity  of  the  tissues,  it  is  possible  that  the  vital  activity  of  the  vascular 
wall  should  exercise  some  influence — hut  we  have  no  positive  information  on 
this  at  present. 


g3.    CHANGES  PRODUCED  IN  THE  RESPIRED  AIR 

The  excretory  products  eliminated  in  the  breath  are  carbon  dioxide,  water 
vapor  and  possibly  some  other  gaseous  substances  as  yet  imperfectly  known. 

Inspired  air  contains  in  round  numbers  twenty-one  vols,  per  cent  oxygen 
and  seventy-nine  vols,  per  cent  nitrogen,  if  we  disregard  argon,  etc  To  these 
are  to  be  added  some  carbon  dioxide,  which  amounts  to  only  0.03  per  cent  in 
atmospheric  air,  but  sometimes  to  considerably  more  in  room  air,  and  water 
vapor,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  within  wide  limits. 

The  expired  air  is  saturated  with  water  vapor,  which  for  the  most  part 
has  its  source  in  the  respiratory  passages  (cf.  page  323).  To  what  extent  this 
water  vapor  represents  a  product  of  metabolism  cannot  yet  l>e  decided. 

In  different  animals  and  in  different  individuals,  as  well  as  in  the  same 
individual  under  different  circumstances,  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
expired  air  exhibits  wide  variations  according  to  the  depth  and  frequency  of 
the  respiratory  movements,  etc.  The  figure  generally  given  for  the  normal 
percentage  of  CO,  in  the  expired  air  of  man  is  4.1  vols,  per  cent  (Vierordt). 
With  quicker  and  deeper  respirations  the  lungs  are  better  ventilated  and  the 
amount  of  CO,  sinks  to  about  2.5-2.78  vols,  per  cent.  Along  with  this  the 
quantity  of  CO,  given  off  per  minute  becomes  greater,  which  in  itself  how- 
ever serves  only  as  an  expression  of  the  improved  ventilation  and  signifies 
nothing  concerning  the  way  in  which  the  formation  and  elimination  of  CO, 
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are  influenced  by  the  altered  frequency  and  extent  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments. As  far  as  this  latter  question  is  concerned,  numerous  observations 
teach  us  that  augmented  respiration  increases  the  absolute  output  of  COj — 
not  in  consequence  of  the  greater  exchange  of  air,  but  on  account  of  the 
increased  work  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

The  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  expired  air  is  of  course  less  than  that 
of  the  inspired  air,  and  in  fact  it  decreases  more  as  a  rule  than  the  percentage 
of  COj  increases.  When  carhon  bums  in  oxygen,  the  volume  of  the  gas  does 
not  change.  Since  in  respiration,  however,  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  has 
disappeared  is  greater  than  that  of  the  carbon  dioxide  formed,  it  follows  that 
the  oxygen  is  used  in  the  body  for  other  oxidations  than  that  of  carbon.    The 

ratio  between  carbon  dioxide  formed  and  oxygen  used  --=r-"  is  called  the  respir- 
atory quotient.  ' 

The  value  of  the  respiratory  quotient  is  very  different  under  different 
circumstances,  and  depends  upon  the  kind  of  foodstuffs  which  at  the  time  are 
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FlO.  134. — The  unaunt  of  carbon  dioxide  mesHured  ii 
who  slept  during  the  entire  time,  and  who  for  five 

being  burned  in  the  body.  The  carbohydrates  contain  in  their  molecule  just 
as  much  oxygen  as  is  necessary  to  completely  utilize  their  hydrogen.  The 
total  quantity  of  the  inspired  oxygen  therefore  can  be  used  for  the  oxidation 
of  their  carbon.  Hence,  if  carbohydrates  exclusively  are  being  burned,  the 
value  of  the  respiratory  quotient  will  be  1. 

Fat  and  proteid  require  more  oxygen  than  carbohydrates  for  their  com- 
plete oxidation  because  the  oxygen  contained  in  their  molecule  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  complete  saturation  of  their  hydrogen.  Consequently  when  these 
substances  are  being  burned  the  respiratory  quotient  will  be  less  than  1 — for 
fats  0.71  and  for  proteid  0.78.  {Fat  contains  on  the  average  76.5  per  cent  C, 
12  per  cent  H,  11.5  per  cent  0;  proteid  {dry  muscle)  50.5  per  cent  C,  7.6 
per  cent  H,  15.4  per  cent  N  and  20.97  per  cent  0,  of  which  11.3  per  cent  C, 
S.8  per  cent  H,  15.4  per  cent  N,  and  11.44  per  cent  0  are  eliminated  in  the 
urine  and  feces,  leaving  39.2  per  cent  C,  4.8  per  cent  H,  and  9.53  per  cent  0 
to  be  eliminated  in  the  breath.)  Since  it  only  rarely  happens  that  carbohy- 
drates alone  are  burned  in  the  body,  the  respiratory  quotient  as  a  rule,  is 
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less  than  1,  and  with  ordinary  food  may  be  estimated  at  about  0.8,  When 
fat  is  being  fonned  from  carbohydrates  and  being  stored  the  respiratory 
quotient  may  exceed  1.  : 

Reduced  to  dryness  and  to  0°  the  expired  air,  therefore,  has  a  smaller 


a.  136.— The  eliminalion  of  carbon   dioxide; on  ordinary  diet  (mean  (or  three 

days) ;  and wliile  fasting  (meaii  for  five  days).     All  the  determinatioiiB  were 

made  on  the  same  individual,  a  man  twenty-five  years  old.     On  the  food  days  he  slept 
between  12  o'clock  midnight  and  B  a.u.      On  the  faating  daya  he  slept   between  10  p.k. 


volume  than  the  inspired  air.    Measured  directly  its  volume  is  greater  because 
of  its  water  vapor  and  higher  temperature. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the  inspired  air  (500  c.c.)  has  a  tempera- 
ture of  20°  C,  and  that  it  is  saturated  with  water  vapor  at  this  temperature 
(tension  17.4  mm.  Hg.).  Expired  air,  we  will  suppose,  has  a  temperature  of 
37.5°  C,  is  saturated  with  water  vapor  (tension  at  this  temperature  47  mm.  Tig.) 
has  lost  4.783  per  cent  oxygen  and  has  gained  4.380  per  cent  carbon  dioxide. 
Measured  directly  then  the  expired  air  would  have  a  volume  of  554.89  c.c. — i.  e., 
approximately  one-ninth  greater  than  inspired  air.  The  difference  would  evi- 
dently be  greater  the  colder  the  inspired  air  (J.  R.  Ewald). 

During  recent  years  the  question  whether  the  expired  air  contains  poison- 
ous gaseous  constituents  has  been  very  actively  discussed.     Brown-S4quard 
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and  D'ArsonTal  on  the  basis  of  numerous  experiments  had  answered  the 
question  in  the  affirmative.  Their  statements  were  put  to  the  test  by  several 
other  authors,  but  by  most  of  them  without  results.  FormAnek,  however, 
proved  by  exact  methods  that  the  poisonous  effects  observed  by  the  above- 
named  authors  on  confined  animals  came  in  fact  only  from  ammonia  set  free 
from  the  solid  and  fluid  excretions  of  the  animal  employed. 

Since  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  may  rise  to  four  or  five  per  cent  and 
higher  without  exercising  any  harmful  effects,  we  may  conclude  that  the  india- 
position  which  results  from  long  confinement  in  badly  ventilated  or  overcrowded 
rooms  is  due,  not  to  the  influence  of  any  poisonous  constituents  of  the  expired 
air,  but  to  other  circumBtauces — e.  g.,  higher  temperature,  higher  humidity, 
gaseous  substances  coming  from  the  intestine  or  from  an  unclean  skin,  etc.  It 
is  assumed  of  course  that  the  ventilation  ia  not  so  bad  that  carbon  dioxide  accu- 
mulates in  too  large  quantities. 


§4.    THE  ABSOLUTE  AHOnNT  OF  RESPIRATORY  EXCHANGE 

In  the  section  on  the  nutrition  of  man  (page  137)  will  be  found  fuller 
information  bearing  on  this  subject.     Here  we  must  limit  the  discussion  to 
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some  facts  concerning  the  variations  in  the  normal  output  of  carbon  dioxide 
(Figs.  134,  135,  and  136)  estimated  for  two-hour  periods. 

In  view  of  the  many  circumstances  which  affect  the  amount  of  metabolism 
and  therefore  the  output  of  CO^,  it  is  impossible  to  specify  in  a  few  figures 
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the  quantities  excreted  daily.  Id  a  man  not  at  work  it  can  be  eBtimated  on 
the  basis  of  direct  observations  for  twenty-four-hour  periods  at  0.5  g.  per  hour 
per  kilogrun  of  body  weight,  which  for  a  person  of  the  average  weight  of 
70  kg.  would  amount  to  35  g.  per  hour  and  840  g.,  or  427  1.  per  twenty-four 
houra.  At  heavy  physical  labor  the  hourly  output  of  CO,  may  rise  to  169  g. 
and  higher;  in  complete  bodily  rest  it  falls  to  about  20  g.  per  hour  (Fig.  134). 
The  intake  of  oxygen,  like  the  output  of  carbon  dioxide  depends  upon  the 
food,  work,  temperature,  age,  etc.  With  a  respiratory  quotient  of  0.80  the 
oxygen  consiimption  corresponding  to  a  carbon  dioxide  output  of  427  1.  per 
day  would  be  534  1.,  or  764  g.  According  to  the  indirect  determinations  of 
Pettenkofer  and  Yoit,  in  the  grown  man  fasting  and  at  rest  it  amounts  to 
740-780  g.,  fasting  and  at  work  1,070  g.,  on  a  moderate  diet  and  at  rest 
700-900  g.,  on  a  moderate  diet  and  at  work  1,000  g.,  etc.  By  direct  deter- 
minations with  the  respiration  apparatus  of  Hoppe-Seyler  the  oxygen  absorp- 
tion in  a  grown  man  on  a  mixed  diet  and  not  at  work  amounted  to  559-586  g. 
per  twenty-four  hours  (Laves),  In  experiments  of  shorter  duration  Uagnus- 
Levy  found  the  oxygen  absorption  in  a  fasting  individual  at  complete  rest 
to  be  17.5-19  g.  per  hour,  which  corresponds  to  a  daily  absorption  of  428 
to  456  g. 
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THE   LYMPH   AND   ITS   MOVEMENTS 

The  lymph  or  "tissue  fluid"  is  ike  medium  in  wkick  the  cells  of  tJie 
body  live.  Id  part  it  is  imbibed  into  the  livlDg  enbstaDce  itself,  aDd  in  part 
is  collected  in  otherwise  empty  spaces  about  and  betweeo  the  cells.  The 
entire  body  is  permeated  throughout  with  such  spaces  which  are  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  forms:  clefts,  minute  canals,  sheaths,  sacs,  etc.,  and  exhibit  the 
greatest  possible  difEerence  in  size.  Some,  such  as  the  so-called  serous  sacs, 
like  the  peritoneum,  the  pleura,  the  pericardium,  the  serous  sacs  surrounding 
the  organs  of  the  central  nervous  system,  etc.,  are  enormously  large,  while 
others  can  only  be  detected  with  high  magnification.  All  these  fluid-filled 
spaces,  of  whatever  kind,  communicate '  with  the  lymph  vessels,  and  through 
them  with  the  blood  system. 

The  lymph  comes  from  the  blood  and  is  conveyed  again  by  the  lymph 
vessels  to  the  blood.  Besides,  certain  constituents  of  the  lymph  are  taken  up 
directly  into  the  blood  vessels  through  the  permeable  walls  of  the  capillaries. 

From  the  blood  the  lymph  receives  all  the  substances  necessary  for  the 
life  of  the  cells;  from  the  cells  it  receives  the  products  formed  in  their  own 
life  processes,  both  those  which  arise  as  a  result  of  the  dissimilatory  activities 
and  those  which  are  formed  by  synthetic  processes  in  one  organ  or  another 
for  use  in  still  other  organs.  It  follows  that  the  lymph  in  the  different 
organs  must  be  of  different  composition,  since  on  the  one  hand  the  require- 
ments of  the  different  oi^ans  are  different  both  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively, and  on  the  other  the  products  of  assimilation  and  dissimilation  are 
different. 

■However,  we  have  at  present  no  complete  analyses  of  the  lymph  in  the 
different  organs,  nor  of  the  lymph  flowing  from  the  different  organs;  our 
knowledge  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  composition  of  the  mised  Ijrmph 
to  be  obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct. 

§1.    THE  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  LYHPH 

The  lymph,  as  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  lymph  system  (Olaus  Bud- 
beck,  1673)  remarked,  is  a  water-clear  liquid  of  salty  taste,  which  coagulates 
spontaneously.    Our  knowledge  is  at  this  time  but  little  more  extensive. 

The  lymph  contains  scattered  leucocytes.  Its  chemical  composition  agrees 
qualitatively  with  that  of  the  blood  plasma  biit  quantitatively  differs  from  it 

■Accordinfi  to  the  recent  researches  of  MoCftllum  and  Sabin,  the  lymph  vessels  are 
eloHed  tubes  like  the  capillaries.  If  so,  we  must  think  of  the  tisue-spaoes  and  serous 
cavttJM  as  separated  by  thin  walls  from  the  real  lymph  channels. — Ed. 
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chiefly  in  that  the  lymph  is  poorer  in  proteid.  In  compariBon  with  the  total 
proteid  of  the  plasma,  the  lymph  is  said  to  contain- leas  globulin. 

In  the  dog's  lymph  Hammersten  found  almost  no  oxygen,  but  found 
thirty-seven  to  fifty-three  vols,  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  stated  that 
the  carbon  dioxide  tension  in  the  lymph  is  greater  than  in  the  arterial  blood, 
but  less  than  in  the  venous  blood. 

According  to  analyses  at  present  available,  the  lymph  of  man  contains: 
93.5-95.9  per  cent  water,  4.2-6.4  per  cent  solids,  0.04--0.05  per  cent  fibrin, 
3.5-4.3  per  cent  proteid,  0.7-0.8  per  cent  ash,  0.4-0.9  per  cent  fat,  cholesterin 
and  lecithin. 

Th««  are  found  in  lymph  also  substances  which  have  a  marlced  influence 
on  certain  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system.  If  lymph  from  the  cervical 
lymph  trunks  of  the  dog  be  injected  into  the  internal  carotid  of  the  same  animal, 
changes  in  the  circulation  are  noted.  Certain  nervous  mechanisms  are  stimu- 
lated, others  are  paralyzed,  and  the  form  of  the  blood-preBsure  curve  is  altered. 
Similar  injections  of  blood  have  no  such  effect  (Asher  and  Barbdra).  The 
chemical  nature  of  these  substances  is  not  yet  perfectly  known,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility they  are  products  of  combustion  in  1^e  organs. 

The  qvantity  of  lymph,  inclnsive  of  the  chyle,  which  flows  through  the 
thoracic  doct  into  the  blood  stream  in  twenty-four  hours  may  be  estimated 
for  man  at  one  to  two  liters.  In  view  of  the  passage  of  certain  constituents 
into  the  blood  by  way  of  the  capillaries,  an  exact  determination  of  the  quantity 
of  fluid  flowing  through  the  thoracic  dnct  possesses  no  great  interest. 

§2.    HOVEMEIfTS  OF  THE  LYMPH 

To  determine  the  flow  of  lymph  quantitatively,  a  fistula  is  made  in  the 
thoracic  duct  or  in  one  of  the  larger  lymphatiea.  The  quantity  which  flows 
from  the  thoracic  duct  immediately  after  the  operation  is  fairly  large  owing 
to  the  stoppage  incident  to  tying-in  the  cannula,  but  it  declines  rapidly.  In 
the  further  course  of  an  experiment  of  this  kind  the  quantity  may  either 
remain  constant  for  a  time,  or  may  continue  to  fall ;  the  latter  appears  to  be 
the  rule. 

No  lymph  at  all  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  main  lymph  vessel  of  an 
extremity,  unless  its  flow  is  aided  by  active  or  passive  movements  of  the  part. 
From  this  we  may  conclude  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  lymph  flowing 
from  the  thoracic  duct,  when  the  sjiimal  is  perfectly  quiet,  comes  from  the 
viscera. 

The  lymph  vessels  are  always  full ;  the  pressure  of  lymph  in  the  cervical 
trunk  of  the  dog  and  horse  is  from  10  to  SO  mm.  soda  solution.  The  velocity 
of  lymph  flow  is  much  less  than  the  velocity  of  blood  flow  in  vessels  of 
similar  size. 

Among  the  forces  which  maintain  the  flow  of  lymph,  the  tension  which 
is  exerted  by  the  elasticity  of  the  tissues  should  be  ranked  first;  every  increase 
of  tisane  fluid  must  naturally  heighten  this  tension  and  thus  accelerate  the 
flow  of  lymph.  The  movements  of  the  individual  parta  of  the  body  whether 
they  be  passive  or  active,  occasion  elevations  of  pressure  on  the  lymph  spaces 
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and  lymph  Teasels,  which  act  in  the  same  way  aa  the  tension  of  tlie  tissues 
to  favor  the  flow.  Besides,  throughout  such  passive  tissues  as  tendons  and 
fascia  streesee  occur,  in  some  cases  regularly  and  rhythmically  as  the  result 
of  voluntary  movements,  but  more  often  quite  accidentally,  which  favor  the 
movements  of  the  lymph. 

In  certain  animals  (rats  and  guinea  pigs),  the  walla  of  the  lymph  vessels 
execute  rhythmical  eonlraetiont,  and  in  the  Amphibia  the  flow  of  lymph  is 
aided  materially  by  the  so-called  lymph  hearti — small  contractile  etnicturee  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  coccyx  and  b^ie&th  the  scapula.  The  lymph  is  forced 
by  their  contractions  into  the  iliac  and  jugular  veins  respectively. 

The  liquid  flowing  from  the  villi  of  the  intestine  through  the  lacteals  is 
forced  along  by  contraction  of  the  smooth  muscle  fibers  of  the  villi.  Finally, 
the  suction  of  the  thorax  must  be  taken  into  account,  inasmuch  as  it  affects  the 
flow  of  the  lymph  just  as  it  does  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  central  veins.  It  is 
evident  at  once  that  the  valves  of  the  lyiaph  vsMela  are  of  great  importance  for 
all  of  the  above-named  factors. 

The  smooth  muscles  of  the  receptactilum  chyli  and  of  the  thoracic  duct 
at  least  are  under  the  influence  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  left 
splanchnic  contains  dilating  fibers,  and,  though  in  smaller  numbers,  eoa- 
strictors  also,  for  the  receptaculum.  The  motor  nerves  for  the  thoracic  duct 
are  in  the  thoracic  sympathetic.  Here  also  the  dilator  fibers  are  superior 
to  the  constrictors  in  their  control  over  the  wall  of  the  duct.  The  dilating 
nerves  can  be  excited  reflexly  by  various  afferent  nerves  (Qley  and  Camus). 


§3.    THE  FORMATION  OF  LYMPH 

Since  the  blood  pressure  in  the  capillaries  is  higher  than  the  tauion  of 
lymph  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  it  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the 
lymph  is  pressed  out  of  the  capillaries  by  this  differaice  in  pressure  (filtra- 
tion), and  that  the  osmotic  processes  b^ween  the  blood  and  Ijrmph  exercise 
a  more  or  less  considerable  influence  on  both  the  quantity  and  composition 
of  the  latter. 

The  most  important  experimental  support  of  this  view  was  the  easily 
confirmed  fact  that  the  lymph  streams  become  swollen  considerably  after 
tying  of!  a  vein,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  pressure  in  the  capillaries  is 
increased  (venous  hypertemia).  On  the  other  hand  it  was  shown  that  an 
increase  in  capillary  pressure  produced  by  dilatation  of  an  artery  (arterial 
hypenemia)  often  does  not  increase  the  formation  of  lymph  in  the  least. 

If  the  cervical  and  brachial  nerves  of  an  animal  be  cut  so  that  the  vessela 
of  the  arm  are  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  cer- 
vical spinal  cord  be  then  stimulated,  the  blood  vessels  all  over  the  body,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  arm,  contract,  wherefore  the  Wood  flow  to  the  arm,  and 
consequently  the  blood  pressure  in  its  capillaries  are  greatly  increased.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  quantity  of  lymph  flowing  from  the  lymph  vessels  of  the 
arm  by  the  aid  of  passive  movements  is  not  increased  in  the  least,  but  continues 
to  fall  gradually  as  before  (Ludwig  and  Paschutin).  The  same  is  true  of  the 
submaxillary  gland,  when  after  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  of  an  animal 
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poisoned  with  atropine,  the  Bpinal  cord  and  the  chorda  tympani  are  stimulated : 
the  greatly  augmented  supply  of  blood  to  the  gland  produces  not  a  trace  of 
(edema  (Heideubain). 

The  difference  in  preseure  between  the  blood  and  lymph,  therefore,  is  at 
least  not  the  only  cauae  of  the  formation  of  lymph. 

After  the  insufficiency  of  the  filtration  hypothesis  had  been  established, 
there  still  remained  a  possibility  of  explaining  the  formation  of  lymph  by 
reference  to  osmotic  processes.  In  the  numerous  investigations  which  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  last  few  years  many  facts  have  been  observed  which 
present  no  special  difficulty  for  this  hypothesis.  But  there  are  other  phenom- 
ena which  cannot  be  explained  so  simply,  and  which  have  led  therefore  to  the 
hypothesis  that  not  only  the  difference  in  pressure  and  the  osmotic  processes, 
but  some  specific  secretory  process  in  the  capillary  wall  also  is  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  lymph  (Heidenhain). 

Of  the  facts  which  led  Heidenhain  to  adopt  this  view,  some  have  lost  much 
of  their  force,  in  view  of  more  recent  work ;  others,  however,  are  not  yet  satis- 
factorily explained  from  the  physical  point  of  view.  We  shall  discuss  briefly 
and  in  order  the  most  important  of  these  phenomena. 

1.  If  a  hypertonic  solution  of  common  salt  or  of  sugar  be  injected  into  the 
blood  vessels,  within  a  short  time  a  large  quantity  of  water  passes  from  the 
lymph  into  the  blood,  while  simnltaneoualy  the  salt  or  sugar  rapidly  disappears 
from  the  blood,  and  the  lymph  stream  becomes  greatly  augmented  for  a  long  time. 

This  phenomenon  might  be  explained  by  saying  that  the  vascular  wall  is 
less  permeable  for  sugar  (or  salt)  than  for  water;  consequently  water  passes 
into  the  blood  vessels  by  osmosis  until  the  sugar  can  pass  out.  Once  out  of  the 
vessels  the  sugar  in  its  turn  draws  water  from  the  tissues  and  thus  occasions 
the  increase  of  lymph.  Among  the  dif6cultiee  which  such  an  explanation  en- 
counters is  this,  that,  according  to  Heidenhain,  the  content  of  sugar  in  the 
lymph  surpasses  that  found  at  the  same  time  in  the  whole  blood  or  in  the  serum: 
the  escape  of  sugar  from  the  blood,  therefore,  cannot  be  explained  by  any  process 
of  osmosis,  but  may  be  due  to  the  activity  of  the  capillary  wall. 

Cohnstein,  in  opposition  to  this  view,  remarks  that  it  is  not  fair,  because 
of  the  slow  movement  of  lymph,  to  compare  the  composition  of  blood  and  lymph 
drawn  at  the  same  time,  but  in  order  to  obtain  harmonious  results  one  must 
compare  only  the  maximum  concentrations  of  the  two.  If  this  rule  be  observed, 
the  maximum  concentration  of  serum  is  generally  higher  than  that  of  the  lymph. 
But  sometimes  the  opposite  relationship  obtains,  and  this  Cohnstein  thinks  may 
be  because  the  blood  test  is  not  made  immediately  after  injection  of  the  fluid. 
But,  again,  it  mi|^t  be  said  that  the  injected  fluid  had  not  had  time  to  mix 
thoroughly  with  the  blood.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  phenomena  now  under  dis- 
cussion can  undoubtedly  be  explained  on  a  purely  physico-chemical  basis,  and 
constitute  therefore  no  conclusive  proof  for  the  secretion  hypothesis. 

2.  Likewise,  the  fact  ranphasized  by  Hamburger  that  the  osmotic  tension  of 
the  lymph  flowing  from  the  lymphatics  of  the  extremities  under  perfectly  normal 
circumstances  is  greater  than  that  of  the  blood  from  the  corresponding  arteries, 
is  not  a  conclusive  proof,  for  it  is  conceivable  that  the  lymph  owes  its  high  ten- 
sion to  the  contained  products  of  decomposition  from  the  tissues  (Koranyi). 

S,  The  following  facte  appear  to  be  of  greater  weight.  There  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  noncrystalloid  substances,  which  when  injected  into  the  blood  produce  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  formation  of  lymph  (Heidenhain).    To  these  belong 
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curare,  extracta  of  crab's  muscle,  leech  extract,  dilute  solutions  of  egg  albumia 
and  peptone,  nuclein  and  metabolic  products  of  Bacteria,  water  extract  of  straw- 
berries, etc.  The  seat  of  this  increased  formation  is  almost  exclusively  in  tlie 
liver  and  the  pressure  in  the  liver  capillaries  shows  only  a  temporary  rise.  The 
cause  in  this  case  cannot  be  sougiit  in  any  sort  of  filtration,  and  the  osmotic 
processes  cannot  play  any  part,  since  the  quantity  of  injected  substance  was 
always  very  small.  It  is  most  natural  therefore  to  conceive  of  the  process  as 
secretory  in  nature,  unless  one  supposes  with  Stariing  that  the  liver  capillariea 
are  injured  by  the  substances  used  and  thus  permit  a  freer  passage  of  fluid — 
which  however  is  not  yet  proved. 

The  flow  of  lymph  from  the  glandular  organs  at  least  always  increases  when 
the  glands  are  active.  Stimulation  of  the  salivary  glands  through  their  secretory 
nerves  for  example  raises  the  quantity  of  lymph  in  the  vessels  of  the  neck. 
Injection  of  sodium  taurocholate  produces  a  copious  secretion  of  bile  and  the 
lymph  stream  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver  swells  in  size.  The  same  is  true 
when  the  formation  of  urea  in  the  liver  is  intensified  by  the  injection  of  am- 
monium tartrate;  and  we  should  probably  include  here  also  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  lymph  flawing  through  the  thoracic  duct  during  digestion  of  proteid. 

According  to  Asher  and  Barbers,  the  activity  of  the  gland  cells  is  the  pri- 
mary phenomenon  in  these  processes  and  the  increased  production  of  lymph  is 
only  secondary.  It  is  clear  of  course  that  a  secreting  gland  must  receive  more 
water,  the  more  active  is  ita  production.  It  can  be  easily  understood  also  that 
a  certain  part  of  this  water  should  he  carried  away  by  the  lymphatics;  the  only 
question  is.  What  are  the  forces  which  cause  the  increased  output  of  lymph? 

Here,  again,  one  may  conceive  of  an  active  participation  of  the  capillary 
endothelium,  and  yet  the  possibility  of  a  chan^  in  the  osmotic  tension  of  the 
lymph  by  the  process  of  secretion  of  such  a  nature  that  new  quantities  of  lymph 
would  pass  out  of  the  capillaries  by  pure  osmosis  is  not  excluded.  A  definite 
decision  between  these  two  explanations  is  not  possible  at  present,  because  exact 
quantitative  determinations  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  lymph  and  of  its 
changes  during  secretion  are  wanting. 

4.  Not  only  water,  however,  but  salts  and  organic  foodstuffs  also  pass  from 
the  blood  into  the  lymph.  Here  again  theoretical  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
meets  with  certain  difficulties.  The  metabolism  of  the  different  organs  of  the 
body  differs  greatly  with  respect  both  to  quantity  and  kind;  they  require  dif- 
ferent substances  in  very  different  quantities.  A  milking  cow,  for  example, 
secretes  daily  from  the  milk  glands  25  1.  of  milk  containing  42.5  g.  of  calcium; 
which  means  that  from  the  capillaries  of  the  milk  glands  there  passes  a  much 
lai^r  quantity  of  calcium  than  from  all  the  other  capillary  regions  of  the  body 
put  together. 

This  holds  true  with  regard  to  combinations  of  iodine  by  the  thyroid  gland. 
The  thyroid  takes  up  the  iodine  occurring  only  in  excessively  small  quantities 
throughout  the  body  (the  blood  of  the  dog  contains  according  to  Oley  and  Bour- 
cet  0.01-0,11  mg,  of  iodine  per  liter)  and  stores  it  up  in  a  compound  very  rich 
in  iodine  (Baumann). 

The  different  organs,  therefore,  must  possess  a  specific  power  of  aeleciion, 
in  virtue  of  which  each  levies  upon  the  blood  for  the  constituents  necessary  to 
its  activity.  Since  however  the  gland  cells  are  not  attaohed  to  the  capillary  cells, ' 
hut  are  separated  from  them  by  lymph  spaces,  they  cannot  themselves  exercise 
this  power  of  choice  but  must  delegate  it  to  the  capillary  cells. 

Cohnstein  rejoins  with  the  supposition  that  after  the  parenchyma  cells  of 
the  glands,  etc.,  have  removed  a  certain  constituent  from  the  lymph,  the  latter 
receives  its  replenishment  from  the  blood  by  a  process  of  diffusion,  so  that  no 
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delegation  of  the  selective  power  is  necessary.  But  to  make  this  supposition 
valid,  it  must  first  be  shown  that  the  distribution  of  the  individual  substances  in 
the  lymph  of  the  different  organs  is  the  same,  that,  for  example,  iodine  occurs  in 
the  lymph  of  all  the  organs  as  plentifully  as  it  does  in  that  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
Only  when  such  proof  has  been  furnished  can  we  regard  the  assumption  of  an 
active  participation  of  the  capillary  wall  in  the  delivery  of  these  substances  as 
finally  refuted. 

6.  We  can  say  nothing  definite  at  present  concerning  the  entrance  of  proteid 
and  fat  into  the  lymph.  What  we  know  of  filtration  elsewhere,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  author,  speaks  very  decisively  against  the  assumption  often  made,  that 
we  are  here  dealing  with  a  simple  physical  process  of  this  kind. 

To  sum  up  the  foregoing  discussion  we  may  say,  that  purely  physical  forces 
such  as  differeoce  of  pressure  and  of  osmotic  tension  are  not  of  ihemsetves 
sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  incident  to  the  formation  of  lymph. 
At  present  we  are  forced  to  suppose  that  the  living  capillary  wall  participates 
in  the  fonnation  by  some  sort  of  a  secretory  process.  This  does  not  exclude 
the  purely  physical  factors,  although  we  cannot  as  yet  distinguish  what  part 
should  be  ascribed  to  them,  and  what  to  the  vital  activity  of  the  capillary  wall. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  capillary  wall'  can  be  thrown  into 
action  by  the  most  different  substances,  including  such  as  are  present  in  the 
normal  composition  of  the  blood;  also  that  the  capillaries  in  the  different  organs 
are  different  in  certain  respects.  In  general  they  offer  a  certain  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  water  and  other  substances,  but  after  death  or  under  certain 
abnormal  conditions — e.  g.,  venous  stasis,  poisoning  with  chloroform,  chloral,  and 
ether  (Uagnus) — this  resistance  is  more  or  less  reduced.  Hamburger  seems 
even  to  assume  that  the  increased  outflow  of  liquid  in  venous  stasis  is  caused  by 
the  stimulating  action  of  lympbagogic  substances  collected  in  larger  quantity. 
The  following  phenomenon  observed  by  Hamburger  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  If  a  horse  with  his  head  perfectly  quiet  moves  his  l^s,  the  flow 
of  lymph  in  the  cervical  lymphatic  trunk  increases.  We  probably  have  to  do 
here  with  an  excitation  of  the  vascular  wall  induced  by  some  product  formed  in 
the  working  muscles  and  given  off  to  the  blood. 

Against  the  general  view  which  is  given  most  prominence  here  it  might  be 
objected  that  the  capillary  wall  is  so  thin  that  it  is  bound  to  permit  a  plentiful 
filtration,  and  that  this  physical  process  must  therefore  play  a  much  greater 
part  than  has  here  been  assumed.  It  appears,  however,  that  other  living  animal 
membranes,  if  they  are  uninjured,  do  not  permit  any  filtration.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  the  lung  of  the  frog,  and  with  the  membrane  of  Descemet 
(Leber)  in  the  eye.  When  they  have  been  killed  they  filter  very  well;  but  in  the 
living  state  they  do  not  let  a  single  drop  of  an  indifferent  liquid  pass  through. 
The  thinness  of  the  capillary  cells  signifies  nothing  against  the  assumption  that 
they  can  develop  a  powerful  secretory  activity.  They  are  thin  because  they  live 
immediately  in  the  blood  and  hence  need  not  maintain  a  reserve  store  of  material 
within  their  own  borders. 

g4.    THE  LYHPH  GLAffDS 

Our  information  as  to  the  functions  of  the  lymph  glands  is  at  present 
very  meager.     From  what  we  know  of  the  leucocytes  on  other  grounds  it  is 
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conceivable  that  the  glands  change  the  subatancea  in  the  liquid  flowing  through 
them  in  some  way.  From  the  fact  that  they  swell  up  under  various  patholog- 
ical conditions  we  may  also  conclude  that  they  retain  injurious  substances  to 
some  extent  and  thus  prevent  their  entrance  into  the  blood  stream. 

If  the  afferent  and  efferent  vessels  of  a  lymph  gland  be  tied,  but  the  blood 
veaselB  be  left  open,  the  leucocytes  in  the  gland  disappear  (Koeppe).  From 
this  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  Ijmph  constitutes  a  stimulus  for  the  lymph 
gland,  to  which  the  latter  responds  by  the  formation  of  leucocytes  (Asher  and 
Barbara). 

§5.    ABSORPTION  FROM  SEROUS  CAVITIES 

Dissolved  substances  as  well  as  water  can  pass  from  the  lymph  into  the 
blood  vessels.  This  we  know  because  solutions  injected  subcutaneously  or  in- 
jected without  injury  into  the  blood  vessels  of  a  limb  which  is  connected  with 
the  rest  of  the  body  only  by  means  of  the  blood  vessels,  are  completely  absorbed 
(Uagendie). 

Substances  can  also  be  absorbed  from  the  serous  cavities  of  the  body,  such 
as  the  peritoneal  space,  the  pericardial  cavity,  pleural  cavity,  etc.  A  fluid, 
whether  serous  in  character  or  not,  and  whatever  its  origin,  when  injected  into 
such  a  cavity  is  always  first  rendered  isotonic  with  the  blood  plasma.  If  it  be 
hypertonic — as  e.  g.  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  NaCI — to  begin  with,  it  ia  dilutoil 
by  the  addition  of  wat«r  until  it  has  exactly  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood 
plasma;  if  it  be  hypotonic — e.  g.,  a  0.5-per-cent  solution  of  NaCl — it  loses  water 
until  it  has  the  osmotic  tension  of  a  0.92-per-cent  NaCl  solution,  and  then  in 
either  case  remains  at  this  concentration  until  absorption  is  complete. 

These  alterations  of  the  osmotic  pressure  are  unquestionably  to  be  referred 
to  osmotic  processes  going  on  between  the  injected  fluid  and  the  blood  plasma. 

It  might  be  very  naturally  supposed  that  absorption  from  these  cavities  takes 
place  through  the  lymph  spaces  which  open  into  them,  and  in  the  oase  of  the 
pleural  cavities  and  the  peritoneal  space  this  seems  to  be  quite  readily  demon- 
strable. But  absorption  from  the  abdomen  and  the  thoras  can  take  place  also 
through  the  blood  vessels,  and  in  fact  the  latter  seem  to  play  the  chief  role  here. 

Now,  since  the  blood  vessels  can,  as  may  be  assumed  without  definite  proof, 
absorb  fluids  isotonic  with  their  contents,  one  would  be  inclined  at  once  to  ascribe 
the  action  to  some  specific  vital  activity  of  the  endothelial  cells.  But  the  sur- 
prising thing  is  that  absorption  from  these  cavities  can  take  place  to  about  the 
same  degree  in  dead  animals  as  in  live  ones.  Active  cells  therefore  are  not 
essential  to  the  process. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned,  besides  the  processes  of  diffusion  and  the 
attractive  power  of  proteid  for  water  (cf.  page  154),  the  process  of  imbibition. 
All  tissues,  living  as  well  as  dead,  have  the  power  of  taking  up  fluids  either  by 
molecular  imbibition — i.  e.,  of  absorbing  fluids  through  homogeneous  substance 
— or  by  capillary  imbibition — i.  e.,  through  discrete  pores.  Hamburger  supposes 
that  by  imbibition  of  the  first  kind  fluids  are  absorbed  by  the  homogeneous 
cement  substance  between  the  endothelial  cells  lining  the  peritoneum,  and  that 
by  the  same  process  the  fluid  is  passed  on  into  the  subepithelial  connective  tissue. 
Also,  that  the  cement  substance  between  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  capillaries 
acts  in  the  same  way,  and  by  means  of  the  minute  lumina  of  the  capillaries  an 
imbibition  by  capillarity  assists  in  draining  the  abdominal  cavity. 

This  power  of  imbibition,  however,  is  limited  and  would  soon  come  to  a  stop, 
since  a  given  volume  of  tissue  could  only  take  up  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid. 
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After  a  time  a  plethoric  state  would  be  reached  which  would  cause  stagnation 
unless  the  fluid  entering  the  capillaries  were  rapidly  drained  off  in  the  blood 
stream.  In  fact  it  is  found  that  perfusion  of  fresh  aenim  through  the  blood 
veesels  of  a  dead  animal  accelerates  the  process  of  absorption  very  niaterially. 

Besides  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  mechanisms  here  spoken  of  are  every- 
where the  means  of  absorption  of  fluids  by  membranes,  for  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  in  the  absorption  of  substances  by  the  frog's  skin  the  epidermal  cells  take 
up  the  substance  from  the  outside  and  pass  it  over  into  the  inside,  A  surviving 
frog's  skin  placed  between  solutions  of  NaCI  of  equal  strength  will  take  up  salt 
front  the  outside  surface  and  pass  it  through  to  the  inside  surface — a  thing  which 
does  not  occur  in  the  dead  skin.  Similar  phenomena  have  also  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  absorption  from  the  intestine  of  mammals  (page  301). 

Solid  particles  also  like  milk  droplets,  carmine  granules,  etc.,  can  be  absorbed 
from  the  serous  cavities  probably  by  way  of  the  lymph  spaces.  They  can  also 
be  ingested  and  carried  away  by  leucocytes. 

Our  conclusion  must  be  that,  aside  from  the  passage  of  fluids  into  the  open 
channels  [if  such  there  be;  cf.  note  page  347]  communicating  with  the  serous 
cavities,  the  purely  physicochemical  processes  of  diffusion,  chemical  attraction, 
molecular  and  capillary  imbibition  go  far  toward  explaining  the  absorption  of 
liquids  from  those  cavities. 

Rbfbrgnces. — A  lexander  ElHnger,  "  Die  Bildung  der  Lymph "  in  "  Die 
Krgebnisse  der  Physiologie,"  I,  1,  1902. 
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CHAPTER   XI 

THE   INFLUENCE  OF  THE   OBOANS   ON   ONE  ANOTHER 

Althoitoh  the  individual  organs,  and  indeed  the  individual  cells  of  the 
Metazoa,  carry  on  their  life  to  a  certain  extent  independently,  they  are  in 
many  ways  dependent  on  one  another.  In  truth  it  is  only  by  this  mutual 
relationship  that  the  activity  of  the  numberlese  minute  parts  can  result  in 
tlie  life  of  the  whole  body. 

This  interdependence  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  body  is  made  effective 
primarily  through  the  nervous  system.  There  occur,  however,  between  the 
separate  organs  many  reciprocal  influences  more  or  less  independent  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  are  of  very  great  importance  for  the  functions  of  the 
body  and  which  participate  largely  in  the  regulation  of  its  mechanisms.  Here 
l>elong  osmotic  processes  brought  about  by  alterations  in  the  cells  or  in  the 
lymph,  and  the  influence  which  different  organs  exercise  on  one  another  by 
means  of  products  formed  in  them  and  delivered  to  the  liquids  of  the  body. 

§  1.    THE   OSMOTIC   PHENOMENA 

AH  the  cells  of  the  body  are  permeable  to  water,  although  some  of  them 
are  permeable  only  in  one  direction.  If  salts  were  neither  added  ta  nor  lost 
from  the  body,  in  time,  by  the  absorption  and  elimination  of  water,  the  same 
osmotic  pressure  would  come  to  prevail  not  only  in  all  the  cells,  but  throughout 
all  free  liquids  of  the  body.  After  the  exchange  between  water  and  the  ultimate 
particles  of  salts  had  ended,  an  equilibrium  would  everywhere  be  established 
between  the  contents  of  the  cells  and  the  liquid  bathing  the  cell. 

This  condition  of  absolute  equilibrium  of  osmotic  pressure  within  the  whole 
organism  would  cease  however,  and  In  fact  would  cease  all  at  once  for  the  entire 
system,  the  instant  the  osmotic  pressure  at  any  one  place  were  changed  by  the 
solution  or  by  the  deposition  of  new  molecules.  If  the  osmotic  pressure  in  a 
cell  be  raised  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  molecules  dissolved  in  it,  the 
following  phenomena  may  ensue:  (1)  if  the  cell  walls  are  perfectly  permeable  to 
salt  molecules,  the  latter  in  their  endeavor  to  diffuse  uniformly  will  wander 
out  of  the  cell — i.  e.,  will  betake  themselves  from  a  place  of  hi^er  concentration 
to  a  place  of  lower  until  equilibrium  again  prevails  everywhere;  (2)  if  the  cell 
wall  is  impermeable  to  these  molecules,  then  in  their  endeavor  to  diffuse  they 
will  exert  a  pressure  upon  the  wall,  and  water  will  pass  from  the  surrounding 
medium  into  the  cell.  In  this  way  the  liquid  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  cell  becomes  more  concentrated  and  now  acta  in  turn  to  draw  water  toward 
the  periphery  of  the  cell.  The  movement  of  water  thus  set  up  continues  until 
the  difference  of  pressure  becomes  too  small  to  be  effective.  A  third  case  still 
is  conceivable,  namely  that  the  cell  wall  is  not  absolutely  permeable  to  the  salt 
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molecules,  but  only  imperfectly  so.    Then  an  emigration  of  aalt  molecules  and 
inunigratioQ  of  vater  molecules  will  take  place  simultaneously. 

According  to  the  foregoing,  the  least  change  in  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a 
single  cell  will  result  in  a  movement  of  substance  of  some  kind.  For  a  com- 
plex of  cells  the  currents  of  the  individual  cells  will  be  added  t<%etber  if  thej 
proceed  in  the  same  direction;  they  will  weaken  or  entirely  neutralize  each  other 
if  they  proceed  in  opposite  directions.  We  must  think  of  the  entire  organism 
therefore  as  permeated  by  numberless  currents  and  counter  currents.  Kerer 
during  life  can  there  be  a  moment  of  complete  equilibrium,  and  yet  there  is  a 
constant  endeavor  to  reach  this  condition.  Thus  we  might  expect  a  priori  what 
is  abundantly  confirmed  by  experience,  that  the  osmotic  pressures  of  the  different 
fluids  of  the  body  are  approximately  the  same  though  never  exactly  so.  In  the 
same  way  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  same  fluid  will  not  always  be  miiform, 
but  will  vary  within  narrow  limits  (Koeppe). 

§2.    IHTEIUfAL   SECRETIOHS 
A.   OERERAL 

The  organs  affect  one  another  in  many  ways  by  means  of  their  metabolic 
products.  Carried  by  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  these  products  act  either 
to  heighten  or  to  reduce  the  activities  of  the  other  organs. 

The  so-called  automatic  excitation  (cf,  page  62)  by  the  action  of  decompo- 
sition products  of  the  organs  on  different  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  is 
of  vast  importance  in  the  regulation  of  the  physiological  activities  of  the  body, 
end  is  to  be  mentioned  first  in  this  connection  (cf.  also  Chapter  XXII).  For 
example,  when  by  the  activity  of  the  digestive  apparatus  proteid  in  increased 
quantity  is  thrown  into  the  blood,  and  the  proteid  destruction  in  the  body  rises 
as  a  consequence,  the  effect  in  all  probability  is  due  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  proteid  and  its  digestive  products  on  the  organs — i.  e.,  the  activity  of  the 
digestive  apparatus  has  brought  about  an  increase,  in  the  decompositions  of 
the  body  without  the  cooperation  of  the  nervous  system  (cf.  page  99). 

Various  products  of  the  decomposition  of  proteid  formed  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  are  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  liver  and  there  are  transformed 
into  urea  (cf.  Chapter  XII).  With  more  active  destruction  of  proteid  urea  is 
formed  in  larger  amomit  and  this  according  to  our  present  information  stimu- 
lates the  kidneys  to  increased  activity  (cf.  Chapter  XIII). 

The  organs  act  upon  one  another  not  only  by  their  katabolic  products,  but 
also  by  substances  formed  synthetically  in  some  organs,  which,  entering  the 
blood,  profoundly  inHuence  the  general  bodily  functions.  Such  substances, 
the  chemical  nature  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  entirely  unknown  to  us, 
are  formed  hy  the  testes,  ovaries,  thyroid  gland,  pancreas,  and  adrenal  bodies, 
probably  also  by  the  pituitary  body  and  the  kidneys.  It  is  very  likely  that 
such  internal  secretions  (Brown-S6quard)  are  formed  by  other  and  perhaps 
by  all  organs. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  enzymes  formed  in  the  different  organs  belong  here. 
Since  their  importance  for  the  general  processes  of  the  body  has  not  been  estab- 
lished, we  shall  not  consider  them  here,  but  shall  merely  refer  to  the  facts  already 
cited  at  page  38. 

In  the  investigation  of  these  internal  secretions,  workers  have  often  been 
content  to  test  the  action  of  organ  extracts  upon  the  body.     This  method  of 
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experiment  of  itself,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  the  active 
constituents  of  the  extract  are  products  of  post-mortem  changes  and  have 
therefore  no  real  significance  normally.  In  order  to  establish  the  presence 
of  an  internal  secretion,  one  must  demonstrate  that  the  venous  blood  flowing 
from  the  organ  exercises  a  specific  influence  upon  the  bodily  functions,  also 
that  the  extirpation  of  the  organ  produces  disturbances  which  are  not  due 
to  accidental  lesions,  and  which  eventually  disappear  ou  transplantation  of 
the  organ  or  upon  administration  of  its  extract. 

B.  THE  TESTES 
It  has  long  been  known  that  castration  produces  a  series  of  profound 
changes  in  both  men  and  animals.  A  steer  which  has  been  castrated  loses 
the  vehement  strength  of  the  bull  and  becomes  a  relatively  tractable  and 
quiet  animal.  If  a  boy  be  castrated,  his  voice  does  not  change  as  it  otherwise 
would  at  puberty,  but  retains  more  of  the  high  register  of  the  childish  voice. 
The  power  aud  endurance  of  the  eunuch's  muscles  are  not  those  of  a  fully 
grown  man,  but  are  as  a  rule  soft  and  flabby.  His  body  frequently  has  a 
bloated  appearance  and  becomes  very  corpulent.  The  amount  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed also  declines  after  castration.  Aside  from  their  sexual  functions,  which 
call  forth  profound  physical  and  psychical  phenomena  at  the  time  of  sexual 
heat,  the  testes,  therefore,  exercise  a  very  marked  influence  over  the  entire 
body. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  influence  is  mediated  in  some  way  hj  the 
afierent  nerves  of  the  testes.  But  even  if  this  were  true — and  we  do  not  know 
that  it  ia— still  other  circumstances  would  have  to  be  considered.  If  both  testes 
be  removed  from  a  very  young  cock,  and  pieces  of  them  be  grafted  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  the  secondary  sexual  characters  which  ere  otherwise  wanting 
after  castration  make  their  appearance  much  as  usual.  Since  the  testes  were 
in  this  case  entirely  separated  from  their  nervous  oonnectiona,  their  influence 
can  only  be  explained  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  internal  secretion  (Fogea). 

The  compounds  given  off  to  the  body  are  probably  the  same  as  the  active 
constituents  of  a  glycerin  extract  of  the  testis,  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
which,  according  to  Brown-SSquard,  raises  the  tonus  and  power  of  the  neuro- 
muscular mechanisms  and  acts  favorably  upon  the  bodily  conditions  in  general. 

On  the  basis  of  Brown-Sequard'a  recommendatioti,  testicular  extract  has 
found  a  very  extensive  use  in  the  treatment  of  various  forms  of  weakness.  It 
was  often  assumed  that  the  unquestionably  favorable  effects  were  psychical,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  very  often  a  medicine,  of  itself  absolutely  without  effect, 
produces  a  very  marked  improvement  or  even  cures  all  sorts  of  nervous  dis- 
orders if  only  the  patient  is  convinced  beforehand  that  he  will  be  cured.  It  has 
been  shown,  however,  by  means  of  experiments,  which  appear  to  be  entirely 
trustworthy,  that  the  extract  really  favors  the  action  of  muscular  exercise  either 
by  raising  the  power  of  the  neuromuscular  apparatus,  by  diminishing  its  exhaus- 
tibility  or  by  improving  its  ability  to  recover.  This  effect  lasts  for  a  long  time 
after  the  conclusion  of  exercise  and  after  the  injections  have  ceased,  and  dis- 
appears very  gradually  (Pregl  and  Zoth).  Even  on  the  isolated  heart  perfused 
with  blood  testicular  extract  exerts  a  distinct  and  powerful  effect  (Hedbom). 

The  active  substance  of  the  extract  has  not  yet  been  isolated  and  is  known 
only  in  solution.  The  seat  of  i^  action  in  favoring  muscular  exercise  is  not 
definitely  known,  but  is  probably  central. 
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C.   THE  OVARIES 

Just  OS  removal  of  the  testes  producos  deep-seated  changes  in  the  male 
organism,  the  failure  of  the  ovarial  function,  whether  by  reaching  the  climac- 
teric or  by  artificial  removal  of  the  ovaries,  is  signalized  by  a  series  of  dis- 
turbances— cardiac  palpitations,  sweatings,  vertigo,  and  the  like — which  can- 
not be  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  sexual  activity  alone.  Since  an  ovary 
completely  isolated  from  its  nervous  connections,  and  engrafted  into  some 
other  part  of  the  body,  prevents  the  atrophy  of  the  other  sexual  organs, 
including  the  mammary  glands,  and  prevents  the  failure  of  menstruation 
(Halhan),  it  is  evident  that  the  influence  here  spoken  of  cannot  be  due 
exclusively  to  the  nervous  relationships  of  the  organ,  but  that  we  have  to  do 
again  with  an  internal  secretion,  the  removal  of  which  causes  the  disturbances 
l^luded  to. 

It  is  often  stated  by  gynecologists  that  castration  of  the  woman,  exactly  as 
in  man,  is  in  many  cases  followed  by  pronounced  corpulency,  which  indicates 
that  metabolism  declines  after  the  operation.  This  concJusion  is  confirmed  by 
a  series  of  experiments  on  fasting  dogs  by  Loewy  and  Richter.  After  removal 
of  the  ovary  the  consumption  of  oxygen  fell  on  the  average  twelve  per  cent, 
whereas  feeding  the  castrated  females  with  ovarial  substance  raised  the  metabo- 
lism again,  in  some  cases  above  the  original  level.  The  ovarial  substance  has 
no  influence  on  the  metabolism  of  normal,  noncastrated  male  or  female  animals; 
but  on  castrated  male  animals  its  action  is  intense. 

How  this  substance  raises  metabolism,  whether  because  of  an  increased 
muscular  tonus,  or  muscular  activity,  or  in  some  other  way,  nothing  can  be 
said  at  present.  We  only  know  that  the  destruction  of  protcid  appears  to 
Bufier  no  change  under  its  influence. 

D.    THE  THYROID  GLAHD 

Exact  knowledge  of  the  physiological  purpose  of  the  thyroid  gland  dates 
properly  from  1882,  when  J.  L.  Reverdin  drew  attention  to  the  profound 
disturbances  which  follow  total  extirpation  of  the  gland  for  goiter.  Shortly 
afterwards  Kocher  and  Reverdin  pointed  out  the  great  similarity  of  these 
changes  with  the  complex  of  symptoms  which  was  first  described  by  Gull 
(1873)  and  named  by  Ord  myxedema. 

The  contribution  of  Reverdin  induced  Schiff  to  take  up  again  certain 
experiments  on  the  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  in  dogs  which  he  had  carried 
out  as  far  back  as  1856,  but  which  had  remained  unnoticed.  Out  of  60  dogs 
operated  on  by  Schiff,  59  died  within  four  weeks.  From  this  time  on  spirited 
efforts  were  made  to  throw  light  on  the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and 
all  observers  reached  the  same  result:  that  its  removal  from  the  dog  led  to 
a  fatal  end  within  a  few  days  or  weeks;  that  in  man  its  removal  caused  very 
considerable  disturbances  in  the  nutrition  of  the  body;  also  that  younger 
individuals  succumbed  to  the  operation  more  quickly  than  older  ones. 

It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  that  the  resulting  symptoms,  which  will 
be  discussed  more  fully  presently,  are  caused  by  the  incidental  effects  of  the 
operation.  But  this  is  certainly  not  correct.  The  whole  operation  can  be 
carried  on  in  the  roughest  possible  manner,  and  the  animal  will  show  none 
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of  the  characteristic  symptoms  if  one  fails  to  remove  the  glands  (Fano). 
If  only  a  part  of  the  gland  is  left  the  symptoms  do  not  appear,  but  hypertrophy 
of  the  part  remaining  takes  place.  The  disca^  of  myxffidema  in  man  also 
speaks  against  such  a  view.  And,  finally,  it  is  controverted  absolutely  by  the 
fact  that  intraperitoneal  grafting  protects  the  patient  from  the  consequences 
of  thyroidectomy  so  long  as  the  transplanted  gland  continues  to  be  functional 
{v.  Eiselberg) ;  if  it  atrophies,  the  usual  symptoms  appear. 

Likewise  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  thyroid  extract,  as  well  as  by  ad- 
ministration of  thyroid  preparations  by  the  stomach  (Howitz),  the  same  favor- 


able effect  is  obtained — i.  e.,  the  harmful  effects  of  the  removal  of  the  thyroid 
can  be  prevented  by  artificially  introducing  thyroid  substance  into  the  body. 

It  happena  exceptionally  that  a  dog,  after  extirpation  of  the  thyroid,  is  not 
attacked  by  the  usual  symptoms.  In  this  case  there  are  probably  accessory 
thyroids  which  have  taken  up  the  function  of  the  main  gland. 

The  disturbances  appearing  after  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  affect  the  most 
widely  different  organ  systems  of  the  body.  We  shall  now  summarize  them 
briefly  with  special  reference  to  their  appearance  in  man. 

The  skin,  especially  of  the  head  and  face,  becomes  greatly  swollen  (Fig. 
137,  A)  because  of  an  accumulation  of  mucin  in  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue.  In  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  mucin  decreases,  and  atrophic  changes 
of  the  connective- tissue  fibers  appear  along  with  general  emaciation.  The  skin 
becomes  hard,  rough  and  dry;  its  secretion  ceases;  the  hairs  change  and  fall  out; 
the  visible  mucous  membranes  become  swollen;  and  the  voice  becomes  harsh 
and  monotonous.     The  internal  organs  exhibit  marked  pathological  changes; 
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the  kidneys  and  the  liver  undergo  fatty  and  colloidal  degeneration,  and  the 
artfirial  walb  a  hyaline  degeneration. 

Metabolism  is  abnormally  low;  in  one  of  the  patients  investigated  by  J.  A. 
Anderason  it  amounted  on  the  average  to  only  about  1,200  Cal.  per  day — i.e., 
18.8  Cal.  per  kilogram  of  body  weight.  The  appetite  is  poor  and  the  utilization 
of  foodstuffs  is  below  the  normal.  On  the  other  hand  no  noteworthy  change  is 
observed  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse. 

The  disturbances  of  the  nervouB  and  muscular  systems  are  very  marked. 
In  the  monkey  the  individual  contractions  of  the  muscles  aucceed  each  other 
after  the  uaual  manner  of  clonic  convulsions;  then  comes  a  summation  of  con- 


tractions and  after  this  tetanuslike  spasms,  ending  finally  in  complete  rigidity 
and  contracture.  Besides  these,  indications  of  reduced  nervous  activity  occur 
in  the  form  of  paralysis  and  antesthesia.  Thyroidectomy  not  infrequently 
brings  on  functional  neuroses,  such  as  epilepsy,  etc.  These  disorders  are  not  of 
peripheral  origin,  for  they  are  wanting  after  section  of  the  motor  nerves;  on 
the  other  hand  they  are  not  abolished  by  scraping  off  the  motor  zone  of  the 
cerebral  cortex.  The  point  of  discharge  of  impulses  for  the  muscular  convul- 
sions appears  therefore  to  lie  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
although  the  higher  nerve  centers  are  not  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  as 
judged  by  histological  appearances  after  extirpation  of  the  thyroid.    This  appears 
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also  from  the  fact  that  the  motor  cortical  fields  eoon  become  fatifrned  by  elec- 
trical stimulation,  until  in  the  later  BtaRes  of  the  disease,  when  the  yoluntary 
moTemeats  become  extremely  slow  aad  imperfect,  stimulation  produces  no  vis- 
ible effect  at  all.  The  aaine  is  true  also  with  stimulation  of  the  corona  radiata 
and  of  the  spinal  cord.  At  the  height  of  the  convulsions,  on  the  contrary,  the 
excitability  of  the  entire  nervous  system  is  plainly  increased. 

Again,  all  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  active  in  the  psychical  func- 
tions become  functionally  reduced  by  extirpation  of  the  thyroid.  In  myxixdema- 
touB  patients  we  meet  with  weak  memory,  extreme  irritability,  stupidity,  etc., 
which  in  turn  find  expression  in  a  decline  of  muscular  tone  and  in  the  vigor  of 
the  bodily  movements  generally. 

Finally,  disturbances  in  the  temperature  and  the  beat  r^culation  of  the 
body  are  seen.  A  considerable  rise  in  temperature  has  very  often  been  observed 
during  the  height  of  the  muscular  convulsion;  but  when  this  stage  has  passed 
a  decided  fall  ensues — in  the  monkey  to  33°.  In  man  also  the  subnormal  tem- 
perature is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms,  and  the  patient  feels  cold. 

In  the  growing  organism  after  suppression  of  the  thyroid,  the  bones  fall 
considerably  behind  in  their  development  and  the  osaificatiim  of  the  epiphysial 
cartilages  and  synchondroses  is  delayed  materially.  The  psychical  disturbances 
are  probably  more  pronounced  also  than  in  grown  persons  (Fig.  138). 

Uost  of  these  disorders  gradually  disappear  after  treatment  with  prepara- 
tions of  thyroid.  The  skin  acquires  again  a  normal  appearance  (Fig.  137,  B) ; 
metabolism  increases — in  the  above-mentioned  case,  reported  by  Anderason,  after 
nine  months'  treatment  it  had  returned  to  the  normal  value  of  3,099  Cal.  ^32.3 
Cal.  per  kilogram  of  body  weight;  the  utilization  of  foodstuffs  is  more  complete; 
the  muscular  and  nervous  disorders  arc  reduced,  and  in  young  individuals  one 
can  often  observe  with  this  treatment  absolutely  brilliant  results  (Pig.  138,  B). 

From  alt  this  it  follows  that  the  thyroid  gland  must  be  regarded  as  an 
organ  which,  by  internal  secretion  of  certain  substances,  performs  a  vitallg 
important  function.  These  substances  represent  either  important  constituents 
of  the  liquids  of  the  body,  or  are  used  for  the  neutralization  of  poisons  which 
may  be  present.  We  cannot  say  definitely  whether  the  thyroid  has  still  other 
functions  or  not. 

From  histological  investigations  of  the  process  of  secretion  in  the  thyroid, 
we  appear  to  be  justified  in  the  assumption  that  the  follicular  contents  are 
elaborated  by  the  epithelium  surrounding  the  follicle;  and  that  it  passes  through 
openings  in  the  wall  of  the  follicle — formed  by  simple  atrophy  (colloidal  fusion) 
of  the  epithelial  cells — from  the  cavity  of  the  follicle  into  the  lymph  spaces  of 
the  gland.  In  the  lymph  spaces  the  contents  are  gradually  diluted  with  lymph; 
the  secretion  soon  loses  its  characteristic  consistency  and  ability  to  take  stains, 
and  is  added  to  the  general  circulation  through  the  lymph  vessels  (Hurthle). 

Our  knowledge  of  the  tnn«rtia(ton  of  the  thyroid  is  still  very  imperfect. 
According  to  Exner,  Jr.,  after  section  of  the  thyroid  nerves  of  the  cat  on 
one  side,  when  the  opposite  half  of  the  gland  has  been  removed,  various  dis- 
turbances (hypereesthesia,  apathy,  convulsive  twitcbings,  etc.)  appear  during  the 
first  few  days,  bat  disappear  completely  within  a  few  weeks.  How  far  these 
disturbances  are  the  direct  result  of  the  loss  of  nervous  control,  or  whether  they 
are  due  to  other  circumstances,  can  scarcely  be  decided  at  present.  Hiirthle 
and  Eatzenstein  were  unable  to  produce  any  histological  changes  by  atimulatuin 
of  the  thyroid  nerves.  The  latter  succeeded,  however,  in  demonstrating  distinct 
signs  of  degeneration  in  the  thyroid  of  the  dog  after  section  of  its  nerves. 
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Recently  attempts  have  been  made  in  many  ways  to  isolate  the  active  sub- 
Btance  of  the  thyroid,  and  the  iodolhyrin  produced  by  Baumann  has  been  the 
epecia)  object  of  numerous  investigations. 

lodothyrin  is  a  brown-colored,  amorphous  substance  which  on  heating  swells 
up  enormoualj  and  is  decomposed,  yielding  an  odor  auRgestive  of  the  pyridin 
bases.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  alkalies  and  is  precipitated  again  on  addition  of 
acids.  Concentrated  caustic  soda  with  heat  decomposes  it  slowly.  The  gland 
can  be  boiled  for  days  in  a  ten-per-eent  sulphuric  acid  without  destroying  its 
iodotbyrin. 

This  substance  Kiyes  none  of  the  proteid  reactions,  but  always  contains  phos- 
phorus in  organic  combination  {0.58  per  cent  P)  and,  what  is  most  important, 
at  least  9.3  per  cent  iodine.  Notwithstanding  that  it  occurs  in  the  thyroid  gland 
to  the  extent  of  only  0.3  per  cent,  iodothyrin  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  sj-mp- 
toms  following  the  suppression  of  the  thyroid,  even  when  administered  in  very 
minute  quantities. 

According  to  Baumann,  iodothyrin  occurs  in  the  gland  in  combination  with 
proteid;  and  Ostwaid  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  so-called  colloid  of 
the  thyroid  gland  consists  of  two  proteid  bodies,  only  one  of  which,  the  thyreo- 
globulin, contains  iodine;  the  other  is  a  nucleoproteid  containing  a  carbohydrate 
group.  By  boiling  the  former  with  ten  per  cent  H,SO„  Ostwald  isolated  a 
product  containing  14.3  per  cent  I,  which  he  regards  as  an  extremely  pure 
iodothyrin. 

The  entire  yield  of  this  substance  calculated  on  the  basis  of  iodine  is,  how- 
ever, only  about  one-tenth  of  the  iodine  in  the  gland,  and  it  is  therefore  doubtful, 
as  Blum  and  Tambach  have  remarked,  whether  iodothyrin  occurs  as  a  conjugant 
with  proteid  in  the  gland,  or  whether  it  is  not  first  split  off  by  destruction  of 
the  proteid  molecule. 

A  fuller  presentation  of  the  views  expressed  by  different  authors  concerning 
the  nature  and  the  mode  of  action  of  the  thyroid  substance  is  impossible  here. 
We  may  mention  only  the  fact  that  S.  Frankel,  aa  well  as  Drechsel  and  Kocber, 
Jr.,  have  isolated  two  other  substances  of  a  basic  nature  which  exert  a  well- 
marked,  though  not  very  strong,  favorable  action  on  animals  whose  thyroid  has 


If  a  healthy  animal  be  fed  with  a  great  quantity  of  thyroid,  various  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  make  their  appearance,  such  as  tachycardia,  polydipsia,  poly- 
phagia, polyuria ;  the  quantity  of  urea  increases,  sugar  appears  after  some  time 
in  the  urine,  and  the  animal  falls  off  in  weight.  Likewise  in  men  when  thyroid 
is  administered  as  a  medicine,  in  too  large  doses,  escitement,  abnormal  sensa- 
tion of  beat,  increased  destruction  of  proteid,  jaundice,  albuminuria,  cardiac 
palpitation  and  cardiac  weakness  make  their  appearance. 

E.   THE  PAHCREAS 

When  the  pancreas  of  a  mammal  (dog,  cat,  pip)  is  totally  removed  with- 
out any  accidental  lesions,  a  severe  diabetes  (according  to  some  authors  in- 
variably, according  to  others  generally)  ensues  (v.  Mering,  Minkowski,  de 
Dominicis,  1889). 

The  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine  docs  not  always  show  immediately 
after  the  oj)eration.  It  appears  sometimes  sooner,  sometimes  later,  but  in- 
variably increases  in  intensity  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  and  as  a  rule 
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also  on  succeeding  days.  In  most  cases  on  the  first  day  there  are  found  only 
traces,  up  to  one  per  cent;  on  the  following  day  from  four  to  six  per  cent; 
and  only  on  the  third  day  does  the  sugar  elimination  reach  its  maximum  of 
eight  to  ten  per  cent  and  over.  If  now  food  be  not  given,  the  quantity  of  sugar 
in  the  urine  begins  gradually  to  fall  off ;  but  it  does  not  disappear  altogether 
after  seven  days  of  fasting.  With  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  the  sugar  in  the 
urine  may  amount  to  ten  or  tvrelve  per  cent,  and  the  daily  quantity  of  sugar 
eliminated  by  a  dog  of  15  kilos  on  a  pure  meat  diet  may  reach  103  g.,  and 
on  addition  of  carbohydrates  may  reach  a  still  higher  value. 

From  these  observations  it  is  clear  that  the  pancreas  is  extremely  im- 
portant for  the  normal  decomposition  of  the  carbokydrates  of  the  body.  But 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  effects  described  are  due  to  some  accidental  lesion 
attending  the  operation.  This  is  opposed  by  the  following  experimental  facts. 
If  a  relatively  small  piece  of  the  gland  be  left  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  diabetes 
does  not  occur,  notwithstanding  that  the  operative  procedure  is  the  same. 
Further,  if  in  the  operation  a  piece  of  the  gland  be  grafted  under  the  abdom- 
inal skin  in  such  a  way  that  it  remains  in  vascular  connection  with  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  after  it  has  become  healed  in,  the  rest  of  the  gland 
left  in  the  normal  position  be  removed,  the  animal  does  not  become  diabetic, 
nor  does  diabetes  result  from  section  of  the  vascular  stalk  to  the  subcutaneous 
graft.  But  sugar  appears  in  the  urine  immediately  and  in  large  quantities, 
and  the  sugar  content  in  the  blood  rises  considerably,  as  soon  as  the  subcu- 
taneous graft  is  removed,  although  the  operation  for  its  removal  is  quite  an 
insignificant  one.  We  must  conclude  that  neither  the  operative  lesions  nor 
the  absence  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  from  the  intestine  can  be  the  cause 
of  the  sugar  elimination.  The  pancreas  therefore  exercises  a  specific  influ- 
ence on  the  transformation  of  sugar  in  the  body. 

The  pancreas  may  be  made  to  waste  away  by  gradual  injection  of  fat  or  of 
acids  into  the  duet  of  Wirsung.  When  this  is  done  in  the  dog,  in  many  cases 
no  sugar  appears  in  the  urine  (Hedon,  Bosenberg).  To  explain  these  remark- 
able facts,  we  are  almost  compelled  to  assume  that  some  other  organ  has  taken 
over  the  function  of  the  pancreas  in  the  metabolism  of  sugar,  and  that  this  can 
only  happen  in  case  the  function  of  the  pancreas  is  abolished  very  gradually. 
The  moat  natural  explanation,  namely  that  portions  of  the  pancreas  remain 
intact,  is  excluded  by  the  express  statements  to  the  contrary  of  the  authors 
themselves  who  report  these  experiments. 

How  are  the  phenomena  which  follow  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  to  be 
explained?  Even  under  normal  circumatanccB  with  a  very  large  amount  of 
sugar  in  the  food,  a  part  of  it  passes  out  in  the  urine  {alimentary  glyco- 
Euria).  Different  kinds  of  sugar  behave  differently  in  this  respect,  Levutose 
is  almost  all  burned,  while  cane  sugar,  grape  sugar  and  especially  milk  sugar 
pass  over  in  relatively  large  quantities  into  the  urine.  After  extirpation  of 
the  pancreas,  much  larger  quantities  of  sugar  than  usual  are  found  circulating 
in  the  blood ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  sugar  must  also  appear  in  the  urine. 

The  different  carbohydrates  fed  to  an  animal  whose  pancreas  has  been 
removed  behave  very  differently.  On  feeding  grape  sugar  the  entire  quantity 
fed  appears  in  the  urine.     Maltose  is  transformed  into  dextrose  and  as  such  is 
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eliminated.  On  the  other  hand  the  Iserorotatory  carbohydrates  (leruiose,  inosit) 
are  used  by  the  body,  although  they  are  in  part  transformed  into  grape  sugar 
and  are  excreted  as  such.  After  feeding  with  cane  sugar,  neither  cane  sugar 
itself  nor  levnlose  are  to  be  found  in  the  urine ;  instead  there  always  appears  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  dextrose  output  Presumably  therefore  the  cane 
sugar  is  inverted,  and  besides  the  usual  dextrose  arising  from  it,  a  part  of  the 
levulose  also  leaves  the  body  as  dextrose.  Milk  sugar  also  appears  to  be  trans- 
formed into  grape  sugar  and  to  be  eliminated  as  such. 

The  glycogen  disappears  from  the  liver  of  animals  made  diabetic  in  this 
way,  down  to  the  last  traces.  But  in  animals  in  which  parts  of  the  pancreas 
have  been  left  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  fairly  large  quantities  of  glycogen 
are  still  found.  Finally,  after  feeding  levulose,  there  occurs  under  certain 
circumstances  a  considerable  deposit  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  and,  what  is 
especially  noteworthy,  this  glycogen  is  dextroiotatory  as  usual. 

After  suppression  of  the  pancreas,  therefore,  the  power  of  the  body  to 
form  glycogen  or  fat  from  dextrose  is  destroyed.  Such  animals  show  an 
increased  destruction  of  tissue  proteid,  which  is  most  clearly  attested  by  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  an  excessive  supply  of  food,  they  very  rapidly  become 
emaciated,  losing  in  two  weeks  as  much  as  one-third  or  more  of  the  body 
weight.  That  is,  they  live  principally  at  the  expense  of  their  own  bodies. 
Since,  in  spite  of  this,  sugar  is  eliminated  in  large  quantities  in  the  urine, 
the  organism  must  have  lost  the  ability  to  bum  sugar  to  the  usual  extent. 

The  consequences  of  removing  the  pancreas  make  it  evident,  therefore, 
that  this  organ  plays  an  essential  part  for  the  storage  of  carbohydrates  in  the 
body,  for  their  transformation  into  fats,  and  for  the  combustioQ  of  sugar. 

In  explanation  of  these  effects  of  the  pancreas  on  the  transformation  of 
sugar,  one  might  conceive  either  that  a  substance  is  formed  in  the  gland  which 
is  necessary  for  the  normal  metabolism  of  sugar,  or  that  the  gland  destroys  some 
substanct>  formed  elsewhere,  the  retention  of  which  in  the  organism  would  pro- 
duce the  effects  described.  The  former  of  these  suppositions  appears  the  more 
probable,  although  there  is  scarcely  yet  to  be  found  any  binding  proof  of  it,  and 
nobody  has  so  far  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  active  substance  from  the  pancreas. 
It  appears  from  some  facts  not  presented  here  that  the  discharge  of  this  sub- 
stance into  the  blood  is  tmder  partial  control  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

F.   THE  ADRENAL  BODIES 

In  1855  Brown-S^uard  announced  that  bilateral  extirpation  of  the  ad- 
renal bodies  resulted  fatally  within  a  short  time  after  the  operation.  Later 
experiments  have  on  the  whole  confirmed  this  statement.  Death  follows  within 
a  few  hours  or  days  at  most.  If  the  organs  are  removed  in  several  operations, 
portion  at  a  time,  the  animals  (cats)  die  somewhat  later.  If  some  time  be 
allowed  to  elapse  between  the  operations  for  the  two  sides,  the  animal  (rab- 
bit) may  exhibit  no  abnormal  symptoms  within  a  month. 

After  extirpation  of  one  adrenal  body  and  a  part  of  the  other,  animals 
may  continue  to  live,  though  in  a  reduced  state  of  health,  for  some  time  after 
the  operation.  They  are  more  sluggish  than  usual,  they  quickly  become 
fatigued  by  muscular  efforts,  and  the  body  rapidly  falls  away  in  weight. 
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These  cooditions  gradually  pass  away  and  the  animalB  recover.  When  only 
a  part  of  one  adrenal  body  is  left  in  position,  regeneration  of  its  substance 
takea  place,  juat  as,  after  unilateral  extirpation,  a  compensatory  hypertrophy 
of  the  one  remaining  appears.  In  both  man  and  animals  accessory  adrenals 
are  found  which  are  sufficient  to  maintain  life  after  total  extirpation  of  the 
main  bodies. 

Hnltgren  and  0.  Andersson  describe  the  abnormal  phenomena  appearing 
after  the  removal  of  the  adrenals  as  follows:  The  animal  recovers  from  the 
operation  within  a  few  hours,  and  aside  from  a  poor  appetite  or  none  at  all, 
shows  no  unfavorable  symptoms  within  the  next  few  days.  During  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  before  death,  or  still  earlier  when  the  symptoms  run  a 
slower  course,  the  animal  becomes  dull  and  stupid,  most  of  the  time  aits 
perfectly  quiet  and,  what  is  particularly  striking,  in  cats,  exhibits  weakness 
and  uncertainty  in  the  movements  of  its  hinder  extremities.  At  the  same 
time  the  temperature  begins  to  fall,  and  as  this  continues  the  general  list- 
lessness  and  weakness  of  the  animal  increases.  Cats  lie  most  of  the  time 
with  the  nose  on  the  floor,  and  with  eyes  half-closed  follow  what  is  going 
on  about  them,  but  not  with  the  usual  interest.  They  react  to  stimuli  more 
feebly  and  more  slowly  than  before.  They  walk  unsteadily  and  with  a  pecul- 
iar stiffness  of  the  hinder  legs.  In  leaping  down  from  a  chair  they  are  likely 
to  fall  in  a  heap.  They  become  fatigued  with  very  slight  movements,  and  lie 
for  a  long  time  deeply  exhausted.  This  loss  of  strength  continues  more  and 
more  and  finally  dyspnoea  sets  in;  respiration  becomes  deep  and  slower;  the 
heart  becomes  less  frequent  and  irregular,  and  death  ensues.  Convulsions 
rarely  occur  in  cats  and  dogs,  but  in  rabbits  they  are  fairly  common. 

Among  other  conditions  observed  on  auch  animals  the  following  may  be 
mentioned.  Neither  digestion,  nor  the  combustion  of  proteid,  nor  the  content 
of  btemoglobin  in  the  blood,  nor  the  number  of  red  blood  cells  is  influenced  by 
the  operation.  No  paralyses  are  to  be  observed  and  the  electrical  ezcitabilitj  of 
the  nerves  remains  unchanged  to  the  time  of  death. 

The  blood  pressure  falls  immediately  after  the  operation  and  in  the  last  few 
hours  reaches  a  very  low  level. 

The  blood  of  the  operated  animals  is  said  to  have  a  pronounced  toxic  action. 
Thus  if  blood  from  one  operated  animal  be  injected  into  another  whose  adrenals 
have  also  been  removed,  the  symptoms  which  would  otherwise  not  appear  for 
several  hours  come  on  within  a  short  time. 

The  profound  effects  of  the  removal  of  the  adrenals  cannot  be  caused  by 
the  operation  alone  nor  by  accidental  lesions.  This  we  know  from  the  obser- 
vation that  portions  of  the  adrenals  which  have  been  left  unintentionally 
suffice  to  keep  the  animal  alive;  also  from  the  fact  that  no  disturbance  occurs 
if  the  adrenals  be  separated  from  all  their  connections  except  those  with  the 
vascular  system. 

The  evil  effects  of  the  extirpation  of  the  adrenals  are  therefore  due  to  the 
loss  of  some  function  which  is  important  for  the  whole  body.  This  function 
may  be  one  of  two  kinds :  either  they  destroy  some  product  or  products  formed 
in  metabolism  which,  when  present  in  larger  quantity  than  the  normal,  poison 
the  organism,  or  they  form  substances  which  are  necessary  for  the  normal 
activities  of  the  body.    The  results  of  extirpation,  and  especially  the  influence 
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set  up  by  the  injection  of  the  blood  of  one  animat  deprived  of  its  adrenaU 
into  another  animal  operated  on  in  the  same  way,  appear  to  speak  rather 
definitely  for  the  former  suppoBition.  Even  if  this  were  correct,  however, 
the  physiological  pnrpoee  of  the  adrenals  would  not  be  wholly  explained  there- 
by, for  injection  of  adrenal  extract  or  of  blood  from  the  adrenal  vein  (Cy- 
bulski)  into  animals  which  have  lost  their  adrenal  bodies  produces  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  symptoms  for  some  time,  and  has  an  unmistakable  effect 
on  perfectly  normal  animals.  The  conclusion  which  seems  to  be  inevitable 
is  that  the  adrenals  give  off  to  the  blood  one  or  more  speafically  active 
substances. 

These  substances  are  dialyeable;  soluble  in  water,  dilute  alcohol  and  in 
glycerin,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether;  withstand  drying  at  110°  C. 
and  boiling,  if  not  too  prolonged.  They  are  destroyed  by  alkalies,  but  not  b; 
acids.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  isolate  and  identify  this  sub- 
stance. According  to  v.  Ftirth,  it  is  related  to  the  pyridin  series  and  contains 
a  ring  nucleus  with  two  hydroxyl  groups  in  the  ortho  position  (adrenalin).  It 
has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  forms  salts  with  the  acids.  Its  empirical  formula, 
according  to  Takamine,  is  C^uNO„  according  to  Abel  C^,^0,.  +  i  H,0. 
The  percentage  of  this  substance  in  the  adrenals  is  said  to  be  about  0.1-0.17 
per  cent. 

If  the  extract  be  injected  directly  into  a  vein,  it  acts  powerfully  in  very 
small  quantities.  Thus  Takamine  obtained  a  distinct  rise  of  pressure  by  inject- 
ing 0.0000013  g.  of  adrenalin.  The  chief  effect  of  such  en  injection  of  this 
extract  is  a  attdden  ris»  of  hlood  pressure.  This  is  due  in  part  to  an  augmented 
heart  action  which  can  be  demonstrated  also  on  an  excised  heart  or  heart  muscle, 
and  in  part  to  a  powerful  contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries  caused  by  a  direct 
action  of  the  extract  on  the  musculature  of  the  vessels.  According  to  Cyon,  the 
vasomotor  center  in  the  medulla  and  the  cardiac  inhibitory  center  are  excited. 
The  slowing  of  the  heart  beats  observed  by  many  authors,  which  do  not  appear 
after  section  of  the  vagi  (according  to  most  authors),  is  said  to  be  a  direct  effect 
of  the  injection  and  the  result  of  a  sudden  increase  of  intracranial  pressure. 

Most  of  the  effects  of  injection  of  adrenalin  last  only  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  gradually  disappear.  This  temporary  character  might  be  due  either  to  a 
transformation  of  the  adrenalin  taking  place  in  the  blood  stream,  or  to  its 
removal  from  the  vessels.  Adrenalin  is  eliminated  in  the  urine  only  In  very 
small  quantities. 

When  injection  is  made  subcutaneously  in  animals  from  which  the  adrenals 
have  been  removed,  it  produces  a  rise  during  the  premortal  fall  of  temperature, 
and  improves  the  general  bodily  condition  of  the  animals.  They  become  more 
active,  the  weakness  and  uncertainty  of  their  movements  are  diminished  and 
they  leap  with  much  more  vigor  than  before.  After  repeated  injections,  how- 
ever, the  effect  fails,  and  it  is  possible  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  animal  in  this 
way  for  only  about  twenty-four  hours  (Hultgren  and  O.  Andersson).  On  ad- 
ministration of  very  taqce  quantities  of  adrenalin  to  nonnal  auimals,  especiall? 
after  intravenous  injection,  profound  toxic  effects  ensue  which  result  fatally. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  formation  and 
secretion  of  the  active  eubstance  of  the  adrenals,  Biedel  and  Dreyer  state  that 
Rtimulation  of  the  splanchnic  below  the  diaphragm  produces,  quite  independ- 
ently of  the  alterations  in  the  hlood  flow,  a  copious  secretion  of  it  into  the 
blood. 
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6.   THE  PITUITART  BODY 


On  tbe  basis  of  anatomical  and  embr^ological  facts  most  authors  assume  a 
close  pbysioloffical  relationship  betveen  the  hypophysis  cerebri — i.  e.,  anterior 
part  of  the  pituitary  body — and  the  thyroid  gland.  This  supposition  is  supported 
by  the  facts,  to  this  extent  at  least,  that  hypertrophy  of  this  structure  has  been 
obserred  in  animals  after  extirpation  of  the  thyroid,  and  in  men  suffering  from 
myxcEdema.     A  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  relationship  has  not  yet  been 

Recently  many  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  effect  of  injecting  extract 
of  the  hypophysis  into  the  circulation,  and  a  distinct  action  upon  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels  has  been  obtained.  According  to  Schafer  and  Vincent,  we  have 
to  do  here  with  two  different  substances,  which  ere  distinguished  chemically  by 
their  solubility  in  alcohol  and  ether,  one  being  soluble,  the  other  not, 

Tbe  former  brings  about  a  very  temporary  fall  in  the  arterial  blood  pressure, 
The  other  increases  the  blood  pressure,  slows  and  strengthens  the  heart  beat 
and  produces  a  marked  diuresis.  The  effect  is  tolerably  permanent,  although  it 
becomes  less  and  less  with  successive  injections.  From  experiments  on  the  iso- 
lated heart  or  heart  muscle  it  appears  that  this  influence  extends  to  the  peripheral 
end  apparatus  of  the  cardiac  nerves.  Other  observations  indicate  that  the  extra- 
cardial  center  also  is  stimulated  (Cyon),  The  vasomotor  nerves  behave  in  the 
same  way :  on  the  one  band  the  vessels  contract  after  destruction  of  the  medulla 
(Oliver  and  Schafer) ;  on  the  other,  the  vasoconstriction  occurs  if  the  extract 
is  injected  into  the  brain  vessels  only  (Cyon).  In  Cyon's  opinion  the  effects  of 
an  extract  on  the  heart  and  on  the  vessels  depends  upon  two  different  substances. 

Curiously  enough  the  substances  which  produce  this  effect  upon  the  circu- 
lation, according  to  Howell,  Schafer,  and  Vincent,  are,  for  the  most  part  at 
least,  not  contained  in  the  anterior  glandular  part  of  the  pituitary  body,  but  in 
the  posterior  infundibular  part.  However,  this  section  of  the  pituitary  body 
also  contains  glandular  epithelial  cells,  which  surround  cavities  filled  with  a 
colloidal  substance  (Berkley). 

From  results  thus  far  before  us  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to 
the  normal  working  of  the  hypophysis,*  It  is  conceivable  that  the  substances 
obtained  by  different  methods  from  the  gland  are  normally  formed  there  and 
are  given  off  to  the  blood.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  they  represent  products  of 
decomposition  which  are  formed  post  mortem  only,  in  the  methods  of  extraction. 

A  definite  choice  between  these  two  possibilities  is  not  yet  possible,  since 
from  the  many  conflicting  statements  as  to  the  results  of  extirpation,  we  cannot 
tell  certainly  whether  any  disturbances  follow  loss  of  the  hypophysis  alone. 

H.    THE  KIDHEYS 

Certain  observed  facts  indicate  that  the  kidneys  not  only  remove  different 
products  of  decomposition  from  the  body,  but  give  off  to  the  blood  one  or  more 
substances  which  are  of  service  in  the  body.  When  the  kidneys  are  removed 
from  an  animal,  or  are  rendered  functionless  in  man,  within  a  few  days  symp- 
toms of  severe  uremic  poisoning  make  their  appearance.  The  most  natural 
assumption  is  that  the  symptoms  are  caused  by  the  retention  of  the  products 

'  Fischera  has  reported  quite  recently  that  castration  of  cocks,  guinea  piga  and  rab- 
bits produces  a  marked  hyperplasia  of  tbe  hypopbysia.  Hie  change  in  the  capon  is  very 
Hidden  and  can  readily  be  recognized  in  microscopical  sections  of  the  part.  Injection  of 
testicular  extract  just  as  quickly  abolishes  the  hyperplasia  or  prevents  it  altogether. — En, 
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otherwise  eliminated.  But  it  has  been  observed  that  patients  who  suffer  with 
anuria  for  weeks  may  not  show  any  signs  of  urtemia.  Brown-Sequard  explains 
this  failure  of  abnonnal  results  by  supposing  that  only  the  excretion  of  urine, 
but  not  the  production  of  the  "  internal  secretion  "  of  the  kidneys,  has  ceased. 
In  support  of  this  view  he  carried  out  experiments,  in  which  animals  whose 
kidneys  were  removed  and  which  showed  the  unemic  symptoms  were  very  much 
benefited  by  injection  of  an  aqueous  extract  of  kidney.  Uoreover  £.  Meyer  has 
shown  that  nephrectomized  animals  which  exhibited  the  periodic  respiration 
resulting  from  unemia,  again  began  to  breathe  normally  after  intraperitoneal 
injection  of  a  kidney  extract  or  intravenotis  injection  of  blood  of  a  normal  ani- 
mal. Other  authors  have  reached  entirely  n^ative  results  with  similar  experi- 
ments. The  view  of  Brown-Sequard  therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  by  any 
means  established  in  fact. 

L   THE   SPLEEn 

Extirpation  of  the  spleen  produces  no  serious  effects;  it  is  therefore  not  a 
vitally  important  organ.  According  to  Schiff  and  Hcrzen,  the  spleen  is  in  some 
way  concerned  in  the  formation  of  trypsin  from  the  zymogen  formed  in  the 
pancreas,  and  this  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  Oachet  and  Pachon  (cf.  page 
252).  The  quantity  of  bile  pigments  formed  in  the  liver  is  also  said  to  fall 
considerably  after  extirpation  of  the  spleen  (Pu^ieae).  This  is  in  line  with  the 
view  arrived  at  by  many  authors,  and  latterly  by  Jawein,  that  the  spleen  removes 
from  the  blood  and  transforms  the  worn-out  red  blood  corpuscles. 

An  intravenous  injection  of  splenic  extract  at  first  lowers  the  blood  pressure 
and  later  raises  it  slightly;  it  also  appears  to  be  able  to  regulate  the  rhythm  of 
the  excised  heart.  Again,  it  is  said  to  have  the  same  effect  as  an  infusion  of 
red  bone  marrow  in  raising  the  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  and  the  content 
of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood  (Danilewsky). 

Since  we  have  no  data  as  to  the  effect  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  spleen, 
these  results  furnish  no  definite  point  of  vantage  for  the  explanation  of  the 
physiological  purpose  of  this  still  very  enigmatical  organ. 
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CHAPTER   XII 

THE    FINAL    DECOMPOSITION    OF    FOODSTUFFS    IN    THE    BODY 

As  already  mentioned  at  page  27,  the  foodstuffs  in  their  combustion  do 
not  paea  over  immediately  into  their  end  products,  but  are  gradually  split 
up  into  simpler  and  simpler  substances,  oxidation  and  reduction  processes 
probably  succeeding  each  other  in  rapid  succesaion.  In  order  to  secure  more 
light  on  these  processes,  investigators  have  studied  the  transformations  which 
organic  substances,  more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  foodstuffs,  undergo  in 
the  body.  Important  as  these  investigations  are,  and  significant  as  are  the 
results  which  we  espect  from  this  field  in  the  future,  we  must  limit  ourselves 
here,  for  want  of  space,  to  the  transformations  of  the  true  foodstuffs.  Un- 
fortunately onr  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  still  very  imperfect  and  the 
views  of  authors  are  considerably  at  variance  with  one  another  on  many  of 
the  most  important  points. 

g  1.    THE  FIITAL  DESTRUCTION  OF   PROTEID 

In  its  digestion  in  the  alimentary  canal,  proteid  is  for  the  most  part  split 
up  into  relatively  simple  products.  To  what  extent  it  is  absorbed  in  the 
form  of  albumosos  and  peptones  we  cannot  say  definitely.  Nor  is  anything 
known  concerning  the  extent  to  which  synthesis  of  proteid  from  the  end 
products  just  named  eventually  takes  place  in  the  body.  If  the  proteid  is 
not  stored,  both  the  primary  and  the  final  digestive  products  are  still  further 
decomposed  until  the  elements  of  proteid  are  ready  to  be  eliminated  as  carbon 
dioside,  water  and  urea. 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  proteid  in  its  decomposition  is  split  up 
into  a  nitrogenous  and  a  nonnitrogenous  portion.  This  view  however  is  no 
longer  tenable,  for  from  the  fact  that  numerous  nitrogenous  compounds  appear 
successively  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  proteid,  it  follows  that  the  final 
separation  of  the  carbon  from  the  nitrogen  takes  place  at  a  very  late  stage 
of  the  process. 

In  the  body  proteid  and  its  digestive  products  do  not  undergo  a  continuous, 
progressive  cleavage  by  oxidation.  There  undoubtedly  Bccur  a  number  of 
Bj-nthetic  processes  by  which  the  groups  contained  in  the  proteid  molecule 
undergo  many  changes  of  position  of  one  kind  and  another.  Hence,  the 
problem  of  the  decomposition  of  proteid  in  the  body  is  extremely  complicated 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  by  any  means  solved. 

In  the  destruction  of  proteid  by  chemical  reagents  outside  the  body  a 
certain  quantity  of  urea  is  formed,  which  comes  from  arginin,  not  by  oxida- 
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tion,  but  by  cleavage  of  the  arginin  with  absorption  of  water  into  urea  and 
diamino-valerianic  acid  (Drechsel). 

Drechsel  estimated  that  100  parts  of  prot«id  undergoing  cleavage  in  the 
body  would  be  able  to  yield  in  this  way  3.8  parts  of  urea  without  sufiering  any 
oxidation.  Since,  further,  100  parts  of  proteid  yield  altogether  34.3  parts  urea, 
it  follows  that  about  one-ninth  of  the  total  urea  eliminated  may  iasue  from  the 
proteid  by  a  simple  process  of  cleavage.  In  fact  we  always  find  in  all  animals, 
even  in  those  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  appears  as 
uric  acid,  a  certain-quantity  of  urea  (cf.  pages  70  and.75  for  the  ai^nin  con- 
tent of  the  different  proteids). 

But  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  urea  eliminated  arises  from  proteid 
by  processes  of  oxidation.  When  amino  acids  (glycocoll,  leucin,  aspartic  acid) 
are  digested  with  finely  ground,  fresh  organs,  ammonia  is  split  off  from  them 
(Lang).  In  the  mammals  these  compounds  as  well  as  ammonia  are  trans- 
formed into  urea  and  as  such  are  given  oft  through  the  kidneys  (Nencki, 
Salkowski  et  al.).  It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that  am'monia  represents  an 
intermediate  stage  in  the  formation  of  urea.  Since,  however,  both  ammonia 
and  the  above-mentioned  amino  acids  contain  only  one  atom  of  N  in  the 
molecule,  and  urea  contains  two,  the  latter  can  only  he  formed  from  the 
former  by  a  process  of  synthesis.  This  might  take  place  by  the  combination 
of  ammonia  with  carbon  dioxide  into  carbamic  acid  or  ammonium  carbamate, 
and  the  formation  of  urea  from  these  by  the  loss  of  water.  In  fact,  Drechsel 
succeeded  in  preparing  urea  by  subjecting  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium 
carbamate  to  electrolysis  with  an  automatic  commutator  in  the  circuit,  so  that 
the  salt  was  alternately  exposed  in  rapid  succession  to  oxidation  by  nascent 
oxygen  and  reduction  by  nascent  hydrogen.  The  processes  taking  place  are 
illustrated  by  the  following  scheme: 


II.  NHj.CO.O.NH,  +  H,  =  NH,.CO.NH,  +  H,0 

The  fact  that  carbamic  acid  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
urine  constitutes  a  strong  argument  for  this  view. 

The  formation  of  urea  might  also  take  place  by  the  union  of  an  amido 
residue,  CONH,,  at  the  instant  of  its  formation,  with  the  amidogen,  NH„  aris- 
ing by  oxidation  of  ammonia  (Hofmeister). 

A  definite  decision  between  these  two  possible  explanations  is  not  to  be  had 
at  present;  besides,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  formation  of  urea  takes  place 
by  one  method  only. 

Concerning  the  seat  of  urea  formation,  we  can  think  of  two  possibilities : 
either  it  is  fonned«n  all  parts  of  the  body  wherever  proteid  is  broken  down, 
or  certain  organs  have  the  function  of  transforming  the  intermediary  prod- 
ucts of  metabolism  into  urea.  After  removal  of  the  kidneys  urea  collects  in 
the  body  in  considerable  quantities ;  these  organs  cannot  therefore  play  an 
all-important  part  in  its  production.  Meissner  found  in  the  liver  of  the  dog 
larger  quantities  of  urea  than  in  the  blood,  and  so  designated  this  organ  as 
the  one  in  which  the  major  part  of  the  urea  of  mammals  originates. 
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This  view  received  substantial  support  in  the  experiments  of  v.  Schroeder, 
in  which  by  artificial  perfusion  of  an  excised  dog's  liver  with  ammonium 
carbonate  or  formate,  the  production  of  urea  from  these  salts  was  demon- 
strated directly.  Experiments  carried  out  in  the  same  way  on  the  kidneys 
and  muscles  gave  only  negative  results.  Likewise  by  digestion  of  glycocoU 
with  crushed  liver  tissue  or  liver  extract,  urea,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  a  closely 
related  compound  is  formed  {Hichet,  Loewi  et  ai.). 

Indirectl;  the  importance  of  the  liver  in  this  connection  is  shown  by  the 
experiments  of  Nencki  and  Pawlow  on  dogs  with  an  Eck  fistula  between  the  por- 
tal vein  and  the  inferior  vena  cave  (cf.  page  274)  in  which  the  liver  therefore 
received  its  blood  bj*  the  hepatic  artery  only.  In  these  animals  the  elimination 
of  ammonia  in  the  urine  increased  and  the  power  of  the  organism  to  form  urea 
from  carbamic  acid  introduced  into  the  stomach  was  lost.  After  a  time  char- 
acteristic abnormal  symptoms  made  their  appearance  (namely,  somnolence, 
ataxia,  excitation,  loss  of  vision,  epilepsy,  antesthesia,  tetanus)  and  these  could 
be  produced  at  will  by  an  abundant  supply  of  nitrogenous  food,  ammonium  salts, 
or  glycocoU. 

In  birds  and  reptiles  the  nitrogen  of  the  decomposed  proteid  leaves  the 
body  chiefly  as  uric  acid.  Any  information  we  can  get  as  to  the  seat  of  uric 
acid  production  in  birds  ought  therefore  to  be  strongly  suggestive  of  the  seat 
of  urea  production  in  mammals.  Birds  are  especially  well  adapted  to  experi- 
mental investigation  of  this  subject  because  extirpation  of  the  liver  is  rela> 
tively  easy  on  account  of  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  circulation.  The  ani- 
mals live  for  as  much  as  twenty  hours  after  the  operation.  Their  urine, 
however,  ia  very  poor  in  uric  acid,  since  only  about  three  to  four  per  cent 
of  the  total  nitrogen  is  now  eliminated  in  this  form,  whereas  the  percentage 
of  ammoninm  salta  (lactate)  is  considerably  increased.  Amino  acids,  which 
normally  are  transformed  into  uric  acid  in  birds,  when  fed  to  geese  deprived 
of  the  liver,  are  eliminated  as  ammonium  lactate.  Urea  passes  out  unchanged 
(Minkowski).  The  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  also  has  been  increased 
by  electrical  stimulation  of  the  liver  (Milroy).  Hence  the  liver  must  be 
regarded  as  the  seat  of  uric  acid  production  in  birds. 

We  may  conclude  also  that  urea  is  formed  from  ammonia  to  a  very  large 
extent  tn  the  liver,  and  that  the  other  organs  probably  have  at  most  only 
a  small  share  in  this  function.  The  digestive  tract  is  indicated  as  the  chief 
source  of  the  ammonia;  for,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Nencki,  Salas- 
kin  and  others,  the  percentage  of  ammonia  in  the  intestinal  and  gastric 
mucosa  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  other  organs ;  the  portal  blood 
also  is  considerably  richer  in  ammonia  than  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  arteries 
and  veins.  The  ammonia  split  off  in  the  liver  from  the  amino  acids  must 
be  taken  into  account  also. 

There  is  in  all  this  however  no  proof  that  all  of  the  urea,  exclusive  of  that 
split  off  directly  from  the  proteid  (cf,  page  369),  comes  from  ammonia  and 
is  formed  in  the  liver.  Observation  shows  rather  that  in  the  dog  large  quan- 
tities of  urea  are  eliminated  even  after  complete  extirpation  of  the  liver. 
Similarly  it  has  been  found  that  in  diseases  of  the  human  liver  where  the 
entire  organ,  to  judge  from  examination  of  sections,  had  become  completely 
inefficient,  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  urine  has 
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been  excreted  ae  urea.  Now  if  it  be  tme  that  only  the  liver  can  transfonn 
ammonia  into  urea,  it  follows  that  onlj  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in 
proteid  paiwes  orer  into  ammonia,  while  another  part  runs  throu^  other 
felages  until  finally  it  also  ie  given  off  from  the  body  as  urea. 

Under  normal  circnmstances  ammonia  in  certain  qnantities  is  always  present 
in  the  urine.  This  ammonia  is  neceaaarj'  in  order  to  hdp  satnrate  the  acids 
excreted  in  the  urine,  for  the  fixed  bases  are  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  If 
the  acid  production  in  the  body  is  large,  or  if  free  acids  are  taken  into  the  body, 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  is  larger  and  the  quantity  of  urea  correspondingl; 
decreases.  With  increased  supply  of  fixed  alkalies  the  quantity  of  ammonia  falls, 
and  the  quantity  of  urea  rises.  The  formation  of  urea  from  ammonia  varies 
therefore  according  as  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  ammonia  finds  employment 
as  such.  It  appears  to  follow  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  the  regula- 
tion of  this  function  is  committed  to  the  liver. 

The  vric  add  which  is  eliminated  from  mammals  in  general  does  not 
represent  a  product  of  proteid  decomposition,  but  appears  to  come  mainly 
from  the  nucleins  (Horbaczewski).  The  nucleius  are  split  up  in  the  body 
into  proteid,  phosphoric  acid  and  purin  bases  (cf.  page  76).  The  latter 
pass  by  oxidation  over  into  uric  acid ;  however,  some  purin  bases  besides  uric 
acid  occur  in  the  urine,  though  the  quantity  of  these  is  rather  small. 

Recent  observations  (Burian  and  Schur,  Siv4n)  have  proved  that  uric  acid 
is  derived  in  part  from  purin  bases  which  are  introduced  into  the  body  with 
the  food  (exogenous),  and  in  part  from  those  present  in  the  body  itself 
(endogenous). 

The  amount  of  the  latter  is  constant  for  the  same  individual — for  an  adult 
man  in  health  amounting  to  0.3-0.6  g.  (^0.1-0.2  g.  N)  per  day.  It  can  be 
determined  directly  if  a  diet  containing  no  nucleins  (purin  bases)— consisting 
for  example  of  milk,  cheese,  eggs,  potatoes,  rice,  white  bread,  etc. — be  given. 
The  amount  of  purin  bases  and  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  is  then  relatively  con- 
stant, notwithstanding  that  very  threat  variations  in  the  Quantity  of  proteid 
may  be  supplied  in  such  foods.  We  have  no  positive  information  yet  as  to  the 
processes  upon  which  the  so-called  endogenous  acid  depends. 

If,  however,  the  diet  consist  of  foods  which  contain  purin  bases  (meat,  liver, 
thymus,  etc.)  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  purin  eaten.  The  amount  of  any  purin  base  that  will  appear  in  the 
urine  as  such,  or  as  the  closely  related  uric  acid,  depends  upon  its  chemical 
nature.  Thus  with  hypoxanthin  (meat,  liver,  spleen)  one-half,  and  with  adenin 
(thymus)  one-fourth  of  the  purin  nitrogen  fed  appears  again  in  essentially  the 
same  form  in  the  urine  (Burian  and  Schur). 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Wieners,  uric  acid  is  formed  at  least  in 
the  liver,  the  thymus  and  spleen,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  all  the  organs  par- 
ticipate in  its  production  according  to  the  quantity  of  nucleins  contained  in  them. 

At  any  rate,  the  purin  derivatives  given  off  in  the  urine  of  mammals  is  only 
a  fractional  part  of  that  taken  up  in  the  food,  or  of  that  formed  in  the  body 
itself.  A  considerable  part  of  both  must  be  further  oxidized  and  be  transformed 
into  urea.  Probably  the  best  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  after  extirpation  of 
the  kidneys,  uric  acid  does  not  accumulate  in  the  blood.  Hence  the  normal 
elimination  of  uric  acid  might  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  transforma- 
tion of  urea  is  not  quite  complete,  but  the  blood  takes  the  opportunity  presented 
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during  its  passage  through  the  kidneys  of  partially  ridding  itself  of  waste  in 
the  form  of  uric  acid. 

Allantoin  appears  in  the  urine  of  the  dog  after  ingestion  of  uric  acid 
(SaUcovglci).  It  has  been  demonstrated  also  in  the  urine  of  man — e.g.,  in 
hepatic  cirrhosis.  This  compound  might,  therefore,  represent  an  intermediary 
step  in  the  destruction  of  uric  acid.  The  genetic  relationship  between  the 
eabetances  considered  here  will  be  evident  from  the  following  formule: 

HN— CO  HN— CO  NH, 

°*?     f-^^^CH      **P    ?-^"^C0      ^<         ^^-«^^C0      C<h: 
N— 0—  N  '  HN— C— NH^  NH-CH— NH^ 


Hiwsaiitlilii 
{.(■Oxyjmia) 


{i.  a,  S-Tiioijpurin) 


It  appears  from  several  observations  that  the  liver  ia  the  seat  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  uric  acid.  By  artificial  perfusion  of  this  organ  with  blood,  or  by  digestion 
of  uric  acid  with  ground  liver  substance,  uric  acid  disappears.  Moreover, 
according  to  Burian  and  Schur,  it  immediately  appears  in  the  blood  of  nephreo- 
tomized  dogs  when  the  liver  also  is  thrown  out  of  the  circulation.  And  yet 
there  are  other  observations  which  go  to  show  that  other  organs  also  are  capable 
of  decomposing  uric  acid. 

Uric  acid  therefore  represents  an  inlermtdiary  product  of  metabolism  in 
Mammalia.  In  birds  it  is  the  chief  nitrogenous  end  product  of  proteid,  and  is 
formed  for  the  moat  part  by  a  synthetic  process  carried  to  completion  in  the 
liver.  A  residue  of  urea  and  sarcolactic  acid  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the 
basal  material  of  this  synthesis. 

The  sulphur  contained  in  proteid  is  eliminated  in  the  urine  mainly  as 
sulphates  and  ethereal  sulphates  ("acid  sulphur"),  but  in  part  also  as  "neu- 
tral sulphur"  (sutpho-eyanic  acid,  derivatives  of  taurin,  cystein,  oxyproteic 
acid,  and  other  organic  compounds).  A  part  of  the  sulphur  moreover  is 
given  off  as  taurocholic  acid  in  the  bile  (cf.  page  353).  It  is  likely  that  this 
sulphur  comes  mainly  from  the  cyatein  group. 

As  mentioned  at  page  127,  it  is  very  probable  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances at  least,  carbohydrates  are  formed  in  the  body  from  proteid,  and, 
indeed,  that  this  may  take  place  without  the  participation  of  the  carbohydrate 
group  contained  in  moat  proteids.  From  all  that  we  know  of  the  manner 
of  cleavage  of  proteids,  this  formation  of  carbohydrates  must  be  regarded 
as  a  synthetic  process,  in  which  sugar  is  constructed  by  splitting  off  of  the 
amido  groups,  and  by  synthesis  and  partial  oxidation  of  the  N-free  fraction 
remaining  (F.  Muller). 

According  to  a  summary  of  Langstein,  the  following  possibilities  are  to  be 
considered.  Lactic  acid  can  be  obtained  very  easily  from  alanin  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid.     This  is  an  isomer  of  glycerin  aldehyde  which  easily  condenses 
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In  fact  after  feeding  with  alanin  lactic  acid  ia  observed  in  the  urine,  some- 
timee  also  an  increase  of  the  liver  glycogen.  Whether  we  have  here  a  direct  or 
an  indirect  formation  of  glycogen  (cf.  page  126)  cannot  be  decided. 

Moreover  sugar  might  be  formed  from  leucin  by  passing  through  the  stage 
of  tetra-ozyamino-caproic  acid  (actually  demooBtrated  in  the  body)  to  dextrose. 

CH,.OH 
CH.OH 
CH.OH 
CH.OH 
CH.OH 
CHO 

It  would  be  possible  also  for  leucin,  by  breaking  down  the  carbon  chain 
between  the  |9  and  y  atoms,  to  pass  into  sugar  by  way  of  alanin  and  lactic  acid.' 
Observations  on  diabetic  patients  likewise  favor  this  idea  of  a  production  of 
sugar  from  leucin;  for  by  feeding  leucin,  a  distinct  increase  of  the  sugar  elimi- 
nation ia  obtained. 

Finally,  a  production  of  sugar  from  diomino  acida  by  way  of  oxyamino  acids 
is  possible. 

g2.    THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  CARBOHYDRATES 

The  carbohydrates  absorbed  from  the  intestine  reach  the  blood  for  the  most 
part  as  dextrose.  If  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  blood  by  reason  of  an 
extra  large  quantity  in  the  food,  exceeds  a  certain  low  limit  (from  0.3  to 
0.3  per  cent),  a  part  of  the  sugar  is  eliminated  through  the  kidneys  in  the 
urine  {^alimentary  glycosuria,  cf.  page  127)  ;  otherwise  the  urine  contains  only 
traces  of  sugar.  The  kind  of  sugar  appearing  in  the  urine  under  these  con- 
ditions is  always  the  same  as  that  f^  in  excess.  Starch  does  not  produce 
alimentary  glycosuria,  probably  because  a  sudden  flooding  of  the  blood  with 
sugar  is  prevented  by  its  relatively  slow  rate  of  digestion. 

Sugar  which  is  not  immediately  oxidized  is  stored  in  the  body  either  as 
fat  or  as  glycogen,  and  is  then  drawn  upon  as  required.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  glycogen  is  deposited  in  the  liver,  but  it  is  not  burned  there.  It  passes 
in  some  way  into  the  general  circulation  and  is  oxidized  in  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  especially  in  the  muscles.  It  is  possible  that  this  transportation 
is  accomplished  in  part  by  the  help  of  the  leucocytes.     Another  and  in  all 

'  This  possibility  is  strengtbened  by  the  observation  of  Embdea,  Salomon  and  Schmidt 
that  acetone  is  obtained  by  perfusion  of  leucin  through  a  glycogen-free  liver.  Quite  re- 
cently also  Lusk  and  A.  R.  Mandel  have  shown  that  in  phtoridztn  diabetes  s&rcolactic 
acid,  injected  subcutaneousiy,  can  be  synthesized  into  dextrose ;  and  AJmagia  and 
Enibden  have  obtained  a  production  of  lactic  acid  by  perfusing  blood  containing  glyco- 
gen or  dextrose  through  a  liver  containing  no  glycogen,  as  well  as  by  perfusing  a  blood 
poor  in  sugar  through  a  liver  rich  in  glycogen.  Lusk  baa  suggested,  therefore,  that  the 
history  in  the  body  of  carbohydrates  derived  from  proteid  may  include  the  following 
events  :  (1)  lactic  acid,  (2)  dextrose,  (3)  glycogen,  (4)  dextrose,  (5)  lactic  acid. — En. 
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probability  a  much  more  important  part  takes  place  by  the  transformation 
of  glycogen  into  dextrose,  which  is  then  carriai  in.solutioa  by  the  blood 
plasma. 

The  physiological  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver  which  was  discoTered  by 
CI.  Bernard  (1853),  has  since  that  time  often  been  denied  on  the  assumption 
that  the  increase  of  sugar  easily  demonstrated  in  an  escised  liver,  is  due  to 
post-mortem  processes.  This  explanation,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  well- 
authenticated  facts  obtained  from  many  experiments;  hence  the  formation  of 
sugar  in  the  liver  must  be  regarded  as  a  physiological  process. 

For  example,  if  a  puncture  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle 
between  the  points  of  origin  of  the  auditory  nerve  and  the  vagus,  be  made  with 
a  blunt  needle,  sugar  immediately  appears  in  the  urine  (puncture  diabetet  of 
CI.  Bernard),  and  the  liver  glycogen  rapidly  disappears.  If,  however,  the 
puncture  experiment  be  performed  on  a  fasting  animal  whose  liver  glycogen  is 
already  used  up,  no  sugar  appears  in  the  urine.  ' 

After  a  time  the  liver  recovers  its  ability  to  store  up  carbohydrates  as  glyco- 
gen. On  this  ground  the  formation  of  sugar  might  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  a  stimulus,  and  not  as  the  result  of  decomposition.  The  stimulus  is  conveyed 
to  the  liver  by  the  splahchnics,  for  after  section  of  these  nerves  the  puncture 
is  ineffective. 

Sugar  in  the  urine  can  be  caused  also  by  stimulation  of  numerous  afferent 
nerves,  as  well  as  by  various  traumatic  and  operative  effects  widely  different  in 
character  (e.  g.,  concussion  or  hemorrhage  of  the  brain,  inflammation  of  the 
brain  membranes,  neuralgia,  etc.).  Keflexes  are  involved  here,  which,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  medulla,  lead  to  an  increased  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver. 
By  means  of  these  reflexes  the  working  organs,  especially  the  muscles,  remove 
from  the  liver  the  carbohydrate  fuel  required  in  the  performance  of  their  func- 
tions. They  constitute,  therefore,  as  Pfliiger  has  pointed  out,  an  important 
r^ulatory  mechanism  for  the  consumption  of  the  available  material  in  the 

The  transformation  of  glycogen  to  sugar  is  regarded  by  some  authors  as  an 
expression  of  the  vital  activity  of  the  liver  cells;  others  explain  it  as  the  effect 
of  a  special  eniyme  which  is  formed  in  the  cells. 

After  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  (cf.  page  362),  after  poisoning  with  the 
glucoside  phloridzin,  in  diabetes  mellitus,  and  under  certain  other  circum- 
Ktances,  the  metabolism  of  the  carbohydrates  undergoes  a  chronic  change,  so 
that  sugar  in  abnormally  large  quantities  is  given  olT  in. the  urine.  In 
phloridzin  poisoning  this  is  caused  primarily  by  an  increased  permeability 
of  the  kidneys  to  sugar,  whereas  the  other  forms  of  morbid  glycosuria  arise 
because  the  body  has  lost  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  power  either  to  bum 
sugar  or  to  store  it  up  as  glycogen  or  fat. 

In  the  so-called  light  form  of  diabetes,  sugar  is  given  off  through  the 
kidneys  only  in  case  the  food  contains  carbohydrates;  if  carbohydrates  are 
prohibited,  the  loss  of  sugar  ceases.  In  the  severe  form  of  the  disease  to 
which  pancreatic  diabetes  belongs,  sugar  appears  in  the  urine  even  if  bo 
carbohydrates  be  given  in  the  food.  The  body  then  oxidizes  little  or  no  sugar, 
although  its  power  to  oxidize  is  not  at  all  reduced.  Since,  as  was  above 
remarked,  at  page  128,  sugar  is  probably  not  formed  from  fat  in  the  body, 
the  sugar  in  this  case  must  come  from  the  proteid. 
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In  diabetea  there  appear  in  the  uiine  besides  sugar  the  so-called  acetone 
bodies:  ^-oxybutyric  acid,  aceto-acetic  acid  and  acetone,  the  relations  of  vhich 
to  each  other  are  evident  from  the  following  formulee: 

CH, 
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With  the  exception  of  acetone,  which  is  eliminated  in  small  quantities  under 
physiological  conditions  also,  these  compounds  never,  so  far  as  known,  appear 
in  the  normal  urine;  from  which  it  follows  that  diabetes  must  be  intimately 
connected  with  deep-seated  changes  in  the  general  metabolism. 

Most  of  the  carbohydrates  pass  through  the  stage  of  hexoses  before  they 
are  further  decomposed  in  the  body.  lAke  the  other  foodstuffs  they  are  not 
immediately  oxidized  to  their  end  products,  but  pass  through  more  or  less 
complex  groups  before  being  eliminated  as  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  To 
these  intermediary  products  belong:  glycuronie  acid  CHO.(CHOH),.COOH, 
which  in  its  turn  can  be  transformed  into  oxalic  acid  in  the  body ;  sarcolactic 
acid  ( ?) ;  and  ethyl  alcohol.  It  cannot  be  decided  yet  from  the  observations 
thus  far  reported  whether  sugar  always  breaks  up  in  the  same  way,  or  whether 
under  different  circumstances  and  in  different  organs  it  runs  through  different 
cleavage  products. 

§3.    THE   DECOMPOSITION  OF  FAT 

Pat  eaten  in  excess  is  directly  deposited  as  such  in  the  fat  cells.  How  it 
is  transported  and  how  deposited  is  not  yet  entirely  clear.  Metzner  in  his 
investigations  of  this  question  was  unable  to  find  anywhere  a  depository 
where  fat  was  entering  cells  in  corpuscular  form ;  he  never  found  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  cells  any  fatty  granules  similar  to  those  found 
inside  of  the  cells.  Moreover,  in  the  very  early  stages  of  deposition,  fat  is  not 
laid  down  in  the  form  of  granules,  but  in  the  form  of  minute  vacuoles  which 
expand  and  enlarge  from  day  to  day  (cf.  page  304).  These  facts  are  inter- 
preted by  Metzner  and  Altmann  to  mean  that  fat  is  added  to  the  eella  only 
in  the  form  of  soluble  cleavage  products  (fatty  acids),  which  are  synthesized 
again  into  neutral  fats  in  the  cell.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  fat  is  again  split 
up  when  it  leaves  the  fat  cells  and  is  carried  to  the  different  organs  in 
soluble  form. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  light  on  the  oxidation  of  fats  in  the 
animal  organism,  Pohl  has  studied  the  behavior  in  the  body  of  those  inter- 
mediary cleavaFte  products  which  theoretically  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  the 
normal  course  of  fat  destruction.  Thus,  if  the  series  of  substances  which  can 
be  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  highly  complex  fatty  bodies — i.  e.,  fatty  acids  and 
carbohydrates — be  arranged  in  order,  it  is  seen  that  relatively  simple  inter- 
mediary compounds  precede  the  formation  of  C0„  alike  for  the  most  widely 
different  bodies.    If  now  it  can  be  shown  by  experiments  on  animals  that  some 
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of  the  theoreticaU<r  poseible  predecesBors  of  carbon  dioxide,  when  injected  direct!; 
into  the  animal  body,  are  destructible  but  others  are  not,  eome  idea  can  be 
formed  whether  or  not  such  intermediary  compounds  appear  in  the  physiological 
oxidation  of  complex  fat  bodies.  Pohl's  inveetigation  has  shown,  for  example, 
that  oxalic  acid  ia  indestructible  in  the  animal  body;  that  the  acids  presumably 
occurring  in  the  oxidation  of  the  ethane  derivatives,  glycolic  acid,  CH,.OH. 
COOH,  and  glyoiylic  acid,  CH(HO),.COOH,  can  be  destroyed  in  relatively 
large  quantities  without  forming  any  oxalic  acid,  as  occurs  when  they  are  oxi- 
dized outside  the  body.  Therefore,  the  most  highly  oxidired  acid  of  the  series, 
which  is  combustible  in  the  body,  namely  glyoxylic  acid,  may  be  considered  as 
the  stage  immediately  preceding  the  carbon  dioxide  excreted.  Glycol,  CH,OH, 
CH,OH,  is  only  partly  combustible  in  the  body  without  forming  oxalic  acid. 
Malonic  acid,  CII,(COOH)„  tartronic  acid,  CH.OH(COOH)„  mesoxalio  acid, 
(HO).. C.  (COOH),,  glyceric  acid,  CH,.(OH).CH(OH).COOH,  are  combus- 
tible and  thus  their  production  as  intermediary  stages  in  animal  combustion  13 
rendered  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  body  has  the  power  to  bum  tartaric 
acid,  C,H,0«  only  to  a  slight  extent. 
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THE   EXCRETIONS   OF   THE   BODY 

Several  organs,  the  skin,  the  intestine  and  liver,  the  lungs  and  the 
kidneys,  in  addition  to  their  other  functions  have  the  function  of  eliminating 
various  substances  which  are  useless  or  harmful  to  the  body.  We  place  first 
among  these  substances  the  products  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
foodstuffs.  Substances  also  which  enter  the  body  in  on^  way  or  another, 
and  themselves  exert  a  harmful  influence  are  thrown  out  either  unchanged 
or  more  or  leas  transformed  by  the  activity  of  some  organ.  These  trans- 
formations in  many  cases  are  for  the  purpose  of  changing  harmful  substances, 
which  cannot  be  eliminated  at  once,  into  relatively  harmless  ones.  We  have 
already  become  acquainted  with  an  example  of  this  in  the  formation  of  urea 
out  of  ammonium  salts  (cf.  page  370).  Here  belong  also  the  following 
phenomen.: 

In  the  putrefaction  of  proteid  in  the  intestine  there  arise  among  other  prod- 
ucts indol,  skatol,  paracresol,  phenol,  phenyl-propionic  acid,  phenyl-acetic  acid, 
parozj- phenyl -acetic  acid,  pan>3C7-phen;1-prop  ionic  acid,  etc.,  all  belonging  to 
the  aromatic  series — which  in  part  pass  into  the  circulation.  Of  these  the  last 
two  named  (the  so-called  aromatic  ozyacids),  paroxy-phenyl-propionic  acid, 
C,H,(0H).C3,.C00H,  derived  from  tyroain  by  the  splitting  off  of  ammonia, 
and  the  oxidation  product  of  this  acid,  paroxy-phenyl-acetic  acid,  C»H.(OH)- 
CH,.COOH — these  two  pass  out  in  the  urine  mostly  unchanged.  The  others 
are  not  burned  in  the  body,  but  before  they  come  out  in  the  urine,  they  undeigo 
a  synthetic  transformation  by  which  they  are  rendered  innocuous. 

The  earliest  known  example  of  such  transformations  is  the  demonstration 
by  Wiihler  (1834)  that  beusoic  acid,  when  ingested  into  the  animal  body,  passes 
over  into  an  acid  rich  in  carbon,  but  poor  in  nitrogen,  namely  hippuric  acid,  and 
is  excreted  as  such  through  the  kidneys.    Hippuric  acid,  C^t-CO 

HN.CHrCOOH, 
is  a  compound  of  glycocoll  (amino-acetic  acid,  NH,.CH,.COOH)  with  benzoic 
acid,  which  is  an  oxidation  product  of  phenyl -propionic  acid  (CJI,.CHrGHr 
COOH)  formed  in  intestinal  putrefaction. 

The  synthesis  of  hippuric  acid  takes  place  in  the  dog  exclusively  in  the  kid- 
neys (Schmiedeberg  and  Bunge),  but  in  the  rabbit  in  other  oi^ans  also  Buch  as 
the  liver  and  muscles.  If  salicylic  acid,  oxybenzoic  acid,  paroxy-benzoic  acid, 
etc.,  instead  of  benzoic  acid,  be  fed  to  mammals  they  all  undergo  transformations 
analogous  to  that  of  benzoic  acid  into  hippuric  acid,  since  like  it  they  unite 
to  a  greater  or  lees  extent  with  glycocoll.  The  acids  thus  formed  have  been 
designated  as  salicyluric,  oxybenzuric,  paroxybenzuric,  etc 
378 
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Tlifl  following  syDtbeees  appear  to  take  place  in  difterent  ot^ana  of  the 
body,  especially  in  the  liver: 

CH  C.OH 

Indol,   C,H,     GH   pasfies   after  abBorption   into   indoijl,    C,H         GH, 
NH  NH 

and  this  body  then  unites  with  snlpburic  acid  into  indoxyl-sulpburic  acid,  nrine 

X1.0.S0,(C0H) 
indican,  G,H,GH 

Id    an   exactly  eimilar   way  there   ariee  from  ekstol  or  tneth;l>indol, 
C.CH.  C.CH, 

C.H,     CH,    first   akatoxyl,   C.H,     C.OH,   and    then,   skatoxyl  •  Bulphnric 

NH     O.CH.  NH 

acid,  C,H,     O.O.SO,{OH) ;  from  phenol,  C.H^.OH,  phenol-sulphuric  acid, 

NH  ^Qjj 

C,H,.O.SO,(OH);    from   paracresol,   C,n,(pTi     paracresol-enlphDtio     acid, 
X).SO.(OH) 

If  the  sulphuric  acid  available  is  not  sufficient  for  the  combination  of  th^ 
phenols,  tbey  are  paired  with  glycuronic  acid  (page  376).  This  acid  is  an  inter- 
mediary product  of  metabolism  and  ia  further  decomposed  except  when  it  is 
protected  from  combustion  by  pairing  with  other  substances. 

We  have  already  studied  the  processes  of  excretion  in  the  intestine,  in  the 
liver  and  in  the  lungs.  There  remains  for  us  to  discuss  excretion  through  the 
kidneys  and  the  skin. 

FIRST    SECTION 

THE  URINE  AND  ITS  EXCRETION 

§  1.    THE  URUTE 

The  urine  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  kidneys.  It  contains  the  most 
of  the  nitrogenous  and  sulphur-containing  products  of  metabolism  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  other  substances  to  be  eliminated  from  the  body. 

A.   THE  GERERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  URUIE 

The  reaction  of  a  sample  of  urine  differs  according  to  the  indicator  used. 
With  phenolphthalein  it  is  acid,  with  litmus  acid,  neutral  or  alkaline,  with 
methyl  orange,  alkaline.  This  difference  is  referable  to  the  properties  of  the 
different  indicators,  which,  according  to  the  theory  worked  out  by  Ostwald,  rep- 
resent weak  acids  or  bases  whose  radicals  as  free  ions  possess  other  colors  than 
those  which  the  electrically  neutral  molecules  possess.    Thus  phenolphthalein  in 
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the  nondissociable  cocdition  is  colorless ;  as  soon  however  as  the  solntion  is  ren- 
dered alkaline  a  salt  of  high  diasoci ability  is  formed,  and  the  intensely  red 
color  of  its  negative  ion  comes  to  the  fore.  But  in  order  that  the  reaction  may 
appear  with  a  very  alight  esceas  of  hydroxyl  or  hydrogen  ione  the  acid  or  base 
used  as  the  indicator  must  be  very  weak  in  comparison  to  the  acid  or  base  to  be 
tested.  The  acidity  of  weak  acids  obvionaly  can  only  be  determined  by  the  help 
of  an  indicator  which  itself  is  still  weaker  than  the  weakest  of  the  acids  to  be 
t«sted;  in  the  presence  of  weak  bases  the  alkalinity  can  only  be  ascertained  with 
the  help  of  a  somewhat  stronger  acid  as  indicator — e.  g.,  methyl  orange. 

Now  the  urine  contains  weak  acids  aucb  as  CO,  and  H,PO.  in  considerable 
quantities  and  a  rather  weak  base,  ammonium  in  very  small  quantities.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  true  reaction  of  urine,  one  must,  therefore,  use  a  very  weak 
acid  as  indicator.  Neither  methyl  orange  nor  litmus  is  weak  enough  to  be 
liberated  by  carbon  dioxide  or  to  detect  phosphoric  acid  as  a  dibasic,  much  less 
as  a  tribasic  acid.  Phenolphthalein,  however,  is  sensitive  to  both,  although  the 
third  hydrogen  atom  of  phosphoric  acid  escapes  it. 

With  phenolphthalem  the  reaction  of  the  urine  is  always  neutral  or  weakly 
acid.  A  plainly  alkaline  reaction  is  never  met  with  except  in  urine  which 
haa  suffered  bacterial  decomposition  (Auerbach  and  Friedenthal). 

By  titration  one  may  ascertain  the  true  chemical  acidity  of  the  urine 
.  measured  as  the  quantity  of  alkali  which  must  be  added  to  displace  all  the 
acid  hydrogen  with  a  metal.  From  the  physico-chemical  standpoint,  how- 
ever, acidity  means  the  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions  present  in  the  liquid. 
According  to  v.  Rhorer  and  Hoeber,  1  I.  of  urine  contains  on  the  average 
about  0.003-0.005  (minimum  0.0004,  maximum  0.01)  mg.  of  ionized  hydro- 
gen as  compared  with  0.0001  mg,  in  distilled  water.  This  acidity  corresponds 
to  an  acid  which  in  y^  solution  is  dissociated  to  yfir  P^r  cent,  and  ie  some  ten 
thousand  times  less  than  that  determined  by  titration. 

In  view  of  the  very  complicated  physico-chemical  relations  of  the  urine,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  the  share  of  the  different  constituents  in  its 
total  acidity. 

Fresh  urine  as  a  rule  is  perfectly  clear;  but  on  standing  it  sometimes 
becomes  turbid  owing  to  the  separation  of  urates.  There  also  appears  in  -it  a 
weak,  flocculent  precipitate  (nubecula),  which,  according  to  K.  A.  H.  Momer, 
contains  a  special  mucous  substance  (urine  mucoid),  probably  formed  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  passages  and  mised  with  the  urine  as  a  weak 
gelatinous  solution. 

The  color  of  the  urine  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  its  concentration, 
and  varies  with  increasing  concentration  from  straw  yellow  to  dark  reddish 
yellow  and  reddish  brown.    Its  taste  is  salty,  its  odor  peculiarly  aromatic. 

The  quantity  of  uriue  depends  upon  many  circumstances,  and  therefore 
varies  considerably.  The  average  quantity  for  an  adult  man  may  be  estimated 
at  about  1,500  c.c.  per  day. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  also  varies  in  man  from  1.017  to  1.030; 
but  it  may  fall  as  low  as  1.002  and  rise  as  high  as  1.047. 

The  molecular  concentration  (  A)  of  the  urine,  measured  by  the  lowering 
of  the  freezing  point,  stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  srecific  gravity  («),  and 
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can  be  estimated  approximately  by  the  formula:  A  ^  75  {« — 1).  The  relation 
between  the  molecular  concentration  of  organic  (Co)  and  inorganic  (Ci)  mole- 
cules, Qj-,  is  commonly  0.75  (Bnrgarsky), 

Urine  injected  intravenously  into  an  animal  produces  an  acute  poisoning 
which  results  fatally.  The  toxicity  of  different  urines  appears  to  be  soine- 
what  different,  and  Bouchard  designates  as  the  tosic  unit  (urotoxy),  the 
quantity  (cubic  centimeters  per  kilogram)  of  urine  sufficient  to  kill  a  rabbit: 
this  quantity  varies  from  30-fiO  e,c.  According  to  Beck,  the  toxicity  of  normal 
urine  depends  upon  the  presence  of  potassium  salts ;  however,  there  are  alka- 
loidal  substances  in  the  urine  which  are  present  only  in  small  quantities  nor- 
mally, but  under  abnormal  conditions  are  probably  eliminated  in  larger  quan- 
tities, and  these  might  therefore  increase  its  toxicity. 

B.   COHPOSITIOn  OF  UKIBE 

1.  Urea,  or  carbamide  (cf.  page  370 ;  also  Fig.  139),  is  the  most  important 
and  most  abundant  constituent  of  urine.  The  daily  excretion  depends  upon 
the  supply  of  proteid  in  the  food.  On  Voit's  normal  ration  for  a  moderate 
worker,  the  quantity  is  about  30  g.  per  day.  Usually  two  to  three  per  cent 
of  the  urine  is  urea.  About  ninety  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen 
in  the  urine  of  man  appears  in  the  form  of  urea. 

Urea  was  first  separated  from  urine  by  Rouelle  (1773).  In  1828  Wohler 
succeeded  in  preparing  it  synthetically  by  heating  a  solution  of  ammonium 
isocyanate : 

C  =  N-NH.  =  C0(5J^' 
Ammooium  * 

-  This  synthesis  was  the  first  instance  of  the  production  by  artificial  means 
of  a  substance  occurring  in  the  animal  body,  and  led  the  way  for  alt  the  organic 
syntheses  possible  to  modem  science.  For  this  reason  Berzelius  proposed  that 
the  radical  of  urea  be  named  proi'n  (signifying  "dawn"). 

The  origin  of  urea  in  the  animal  body  has  already  been  considered  in  Chap- 
ter XII.  Here  we  may  add  the  following  data  from  Schondorff  with  regard 
to  the  percentage  of  urea  in  the  different  organs.  These  relate  to  a  dog  of 
32  kg.  weight  after  abundant  meat  feeding.  The  organs  investigated  amounted 
altogether  to  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  entire  body. 
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The  percentage  of  urea  in  the  individual  organs,  vith  the  exception  of  the 
muscles,  the  heart  and  the  kidneys,  is  thus  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
blood — i.e.,  on  the  average  0.12  per  cent.  The  high  percentage  in  the  kid- 
neys is  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  there  of  urea  formed  in  other  organs, 
and  which  is  necessarily  included  in  making  the  analysis. 

2.  Oxyproteic  acid  was  discovered  by  Bondzynski  and  Gottlieb  (1897). 
Its  barium  salt,  according  to  the  analyses  of  various  authors,  has  the  follow- 


Fio.  139.  Fid.  140. 

Fio.  139. — Crystals  ol  urea,  obtained  Trom  hiunaa  urine  nfter  long-con tiaued  evaporation,  after 

Funke. 
Fia.  140. — Crystals  of  uric  scid,  after  Funke.      Some  of  the  fortiu  represented  were  oblained  by 

solution  and  recrystaJliiation  of  chemically  pure  uric  acid;  some  by  treatment  of  urinary 

aedimenta  coDtainiog  urates  with  minerai  ftcida;  eome  by  spontaneous  cryatalUiation  from 

urine.     Host  of  the  crystals  are  tinged  with  urea. 

ing  composition :  C  27.5-30.0,  H  3.9-4.1,  N  7.0-10.6,  S  1.6-1.8,  Ba  28.7-29.8, 
0  26.5-31.6.  The  quantity  of  this  acid  {calculated  as  the  Ba  salt)  excreted 
in  twenty-four  hours  amounts  to  not  less  than  3-4  g. 

■3.  Crealinin,    Methyl-glyco-cyaniunid,   NH:C''*  .      occurs  to  the 

^N(CH.).CH 
extent  of  about  0.25  per  cent  in  the  urine.     The  daily  output  in  the  urine 
amounts  to  0.6-2.1  g.  and  may  be  estimated  at  1  g.  as  a  mean  value. 

4.  Ammonia,  NHj.  The  daily  quantity  amounts  to  0.5-0.9  g.  =  two  to 
four  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  urine.  The  ratio  of  ammonia  to  urea 
is  approximately  1:40  (cf.  page  371). 

5.  Uric  acid  (Figs.  140  and  141)  2,  6,  8-tri-oxypurin  (page  373)  occurs 
in  the  urine  of  man  and  the  mammals  only  in  small  quantities  (about  0.7  g. 
per  day).  This  is  a  dibasic  acid.  Of  the  alkaline  urates,  the  neutral  potas- 
sium and  lithium  salts  are  the  most  soluble,  the  acid  ammonium  salt  least  so; 
the  urates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  also  very  difficultly  soluble.  In  the  urine, 
uric  acid  probably  occurs  as  monosodium  urate  which  is  held  in  solution 
mainly  by  disodium  phosphate. 

6.  TTric  acid  is  derived  from  the  purin  bases  and  is  in  its  turn  oxidized 
to  allnnio'in  (cf.  page  373),  These  substances  also  occur  in  the  urine:  the 
purin  bases  to  the  extent  of  0.08-0.13  g.  (mean). 
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Of  the  total  organic  substance  in  the  urine,  urea,  creatiniu,  ammonia, 
uric  acid  and  purin  bases  together  constitute  seventy-five  per  cent,  but  they 
contain  ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  urine  (Donz6  and 
Lambling) , 

7.  Oxalic  acid  occurs  in  very  slight  traces. 

8.  Hippuric  acid  (Fig.  142),  benzoyl -glycocoll  (page  378)  occurs  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals  and  in  smaller  quan- 
tity in  the  urine  of  man.  In  the  latter  on  ordinary  diet  it  amounts  to  only 
about  0.7  g.  per  day;  after  a  plentiful  quantity  of  vegetable  foods  it  may 
reach  2  g.  or  more  per  day. 

9.  The  ethereal  sulphates  and  the  aromatic  oxyaeids  already  mentioned 
at  page  379,  The  quantity  of  the  former  per  day  in  the  urine  of  man  ia  only 
about  0.09-0.62  g. ;  the  oxyacidH  amount  to  about  0.03  per  day. 

10.  Among  the  pigments  of  the  urine  the  iron-free,  nitrogenous  urockrome, 
carefully  studied  by  Oarrod,  is  the  most  important.  Besides,  there  are  present 
in  normal  urine;  the  red  pigment  uroerythrin,  hwmatoporphyrin  (in  very 
small  quantities),  and  urobilin,  first  described  by  Jaff6.  The  latter  has  a 
red  or  reddish-yellow  color,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  authors  is  identical 
with  hydrobilirubin  (C„H,|,N,0,) ;  but  this  is  contested  by  others  on  the 
ground   that  hydrobilirubin   contains   twice  as   much  nitrogen  as  urobilin. 


Flo.  141.  Fia.  142. 

FlQ.  141. — StiU   other   forma   of   uric-acid   crystala,  alter  Funke.      The  "wheat  stone"  and 

"sheaf"   crystals  especially   are  shown.     Some  of  them   were   found   ready  formed   in 

urinary  sediments;  others  were  obtained  by  treatment  of  ordinary  sediments  containinf; 

sodium  urate  with  acida. 
Fig.  142. — Hippuric-acid  crystals,  obtained  from  human  urine  by  recryatalliiation  from  a  water 

solution,  after  Funke. 

Sterkobilin  (cf.  page  295),  on  the  other  hand,  has  exactly  the  same  composition 
as  urobilin.  At  all  events  urobilin,  as  well  as  other  pigments,  probably  stands 
in  a  close  relationship  both  to  the  bile  pigments  and  to  the  blood  pigments. 

11.  The  urine  contains  also  under  perfectly  normal  circumstances  reducing 
st^stances  and  proteids,  though  in  very  small  quantities. 

Besides  uric  acid  and  creatinin,  the  reducing  substances  are  dextrose,  iso- 
maltose  (t)<  animal  gum,  and  conjugated  compounds  of  glycuronic  acid  (page 
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376.     The  reducing  power  of  normal  urine  corresxKmda  to  a  0.15-0.6-per-cent 
Bolution  of  dextrose. 

Heller's  teat  (ef.  page  69)  is  cominonly  used  to  demonstrate  proteid  in  the 
urine.  A  urine  which  does  not  give  this  reaction  is  generally  regarded  as  free 
of  proteid.    And  yet  there  is  proteid,  chiefly  serum  albumin,  even  in  such  urine. 

12.  The  inorganic  constituents  of  the  urine  on  a  normal  diet  amount  to 
about  26  g.  per  day.  For  the  most  part  they  come  from  the  ingested  food, 
and  consequently  decrease  in  fasting.  Naturally  their  percentages  vary 
greatly ;  hence  the  following  table  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  general 
idea'  of  the  average  quantities: 

Sodium  chloride,  NaCl 15.0  g.  per  day 

Sulphuric  acid,  H,SO 2.6  g. 

Phosphoric  acid,  P.O. 2.6  g. 

Potassium,  K,0  3,3  g. 

Magnesium,  UgO 0,5  g. 

Calcium,  CaO 0.3  g. 

Other  inorganic  substances  , 0.2  g. 

Besides  these  the  urine  contains  4-5  vols,  per  cent  of  CO,  which  for  the 
most  part  is  physically  absorbed,  but  occurs  also  in  the  form  of  acid  car- 
bonates. 

13,  Accidental  consliluents.  The  urine  may  contain  either  in  solution  or 
suspension  a  large  number  of  diSerent  bodies  coming  from  substances  ingested 
for  one  reason  or  another,  or  originating  from  abnormal  processes  in  the  body, 
I  shall  merely  enumerate  the  most  important  of  these: 

(a)  Blood,  blood  pigments  and  their  derivatives;  blood  corpuscles,  hiemo- 
globin,  methtemoglobin,  hiematin,  melanin,  etc. 

(b)  Bile  acids,  bile  pigments,  and  their  transformed  products, 

(c)  Leucin,  tyrosin,  and  dioxy-pheoyl-acetic  acid,  C,H,(OH),.CH,-COOH. 

(d)  Proteid. 
(«)  Sugar. 

{/)  Acetic  acid,  p-oxybutyric  acid  and  acetone, 

ig)  Drugs,  either  as  such  or  as  transformed  products. 

§2.    THE  EXCRETION  OF  URINE 

In  no  other  secreting  organ  are  the  peculiarities  of  structure  so  significant 
for  a  conception  of  its  function  as  in  the  kidney.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
t«  discuss  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  kidney  here  somewhat  in  detail, 

A.    STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ETOREYS 

The  larger  branches  of  the  renal  artery  (Fig.  143)  run  along  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  pyramids  to  their  base  and  there  form  an  anastomosing  network. 
From  this  network  branches  pass  toward  the  surface  of  the  kidney  (radial 
arteries),  and  others  pass  o£F  in  tufts  toward  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The 
individual  branches  of  the  latter  run  between  bundles  of  urinary  tubules  in  the 
pyramids. 

The  radial  arteriee  sepd  out  small  branches,  vaaa  affereniia,  which  soon  break 
up  in  the   so-called  glomeruli    of  the   Ualpighian  corpuscles  presently  to  be 
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described.    From  these,  a  new  veBsel.  the  vat  efferens,  arises  and  this  in  its  turn 

breaks  up  into  a  capillary  network  which  embraces  the  kidney  tubules.     Those 

vasa  effererUia  which  belong  to  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cortex  push  down  into 

the  outer  layer  of  the  medulla,  and  from  here  run 

— ■"■»■-.-  between  the  renal  tubules  and'break  up  into  tuft* 

of  vessels,  whence  again  proceed  capillaries  to  the 

tubules. 

From  the  capillaries  of  the  renal  cortex  the 
blood  collect*  in  venous  trunks  which  run  parallel 
with  the  radial  arteries  to  the  outer  layer  of  the 
medulla,  and  like  them  form  an  anastomosing 
network  at  the  base  of  the   pyramids.     Into  this 


Fig.  143. — Schema  repreeeat- 
ing  the  distribution  of  the 
blood  veaaels  of  the  kidney, 
after  Ludwig.  Arterica  red, 
veins  blue. 


'to.  IM. — Schematic  representationa  of  the  oecretitig 
and  conducting  elements  of  the  kidney,  after  I.udwig. 
I,  Bownun's  capsule;  II,  Hint  convoluted  tubule; 
III,  IV,  Henle's  loop;  V,  second  convoluted"  tubule; 
F/,collectingtubuIe;r,  cortex;  g,  medulla;  p.  papilla. 


network  empty  the  veins  from  the  medullary  substance,  which,  like  the 
arteries,  run  in  the  interstices  between  the  renal  tubules  and  converge  forming 
tufted  groups. 

The  ghmemlui  interpolated  between  the  vag  afferent  and  the  vas  efferens 
has   the  following  structure.      The  afferent   arteriole  breaks    up   into   several 
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branches,  each  of  vhich  by  repeated  division  forms  a  lobule  composed  of  bct- 
eral  collateral  vessels.  These  vessels  do  not  anastomose,  but  unite  finally  to 
form  a  simple  vas  efferent,  the  beginning  of  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
glomerulus.  They  have  a  simple  wall  and  hence  are  to  be  regarded  as  capillaries. 
In  the  kidney  therefore  the  blood  passes  through  ttvo  seta  of  capillariea,  one  in 
the  glomeruli  and  the  other  between  the  secreting  eletnents. 

The  secreting  and  conducting  elemenle  of  the  kidney  are  numerous,  much- 
convoluted  tubules,  which  bc^in  at  the  glomeruli  and  end  on  the  free  surface 
of  the  papilla;.  The  glomerulus  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  capsule  (the  capsule  of 
Bowman),  the  whole  constituting  a  Ualpigbian  corpuscle  (Fig.  144,  I).  The 
capsule  is  a  vesicle  composed  of  thin  epithelial  cells  of  0.13  to  0.22  mm.  diameter, 
and,  like  the  serous  sacs,  consists  of  two  layers,  a  visceral  and  a  parietal.  The 
former  layer  is  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  glomerulus  and  is  reflected 
at  the  place  where  the  vessels  enter  the  glomerulus  to  form  the  latter  layer. 
From  the  point  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  vessels  the  capsule  is  continued  into 
the  renal  iubule.  In  the  transition  to  this  there  comes  first  a  short,  narrow 
neck;  then  follows  a  much  convoluted  portion  (11)  0.045  mm.  in  diameter  which 
reaches  down  to  and  enters  the  outer  layer  of  the  medullary  substance.  Here 
the  tubule  suddenly  diminishes  in  size  very  considerably  (the  diameter  is  only 
0.014  mm.)  and  passes  into  the  medullary  substance,  then  turns  back,  forming 
a  loop  (loop  of  Henle,  HI  and  IV)  and  runs  toward  the  cortex.  Sooner  or 
later  it  becomes  enlai^ed  (0.026  mm.)  and  soon  thereafter  becomes  convoluted 
again  (V).  Then  it  unites  by  means  of  a  narrow  connecting  portion  with  a 
collecting  tubule  (VI), 

Up  to  this  point  each  tubule  is  independent  of  every  other,  forming  no 
anastomoses.  The  collecting  tubes,  however,  in  their  course  through  the  medul- 
lary substance,  unite  repeatedly  with  others,  so  that  finally  the  number  of  tubes 
opening  on  the  surface  of  a  papilla  is  only  about  fourteen  to  twenty,  whereas 
there  are  from  4,000  to  6,000  collecting  tubules  tributary  to  them. 

The  epithelium  of  the  urinary  tubule  and  of  the  collecting  tubule  ia  dif- 
ferent in  different  divisions.  In  the  human  fcetus  Bowman's  capsule  is  com- 
posed of  cubical  cells;  in  the  newborn  child  the  cells  are  flatter,  and  later  they 
become  very  thin.  The  convoluted  tubules,  the  thicker  portion  of  Henle's  loop, 
and  the  collecting  tubule  are  lined  with  fairly  tall  epithelial  cells,  which  pre- 
sent minor  differences  in  the  different  divisions  named.  In  the  narrower  por- 
tion of  Henle's  loop  the  epithelium  consists  of  clear,  flat,  spindle-shaped  cells. 

B.   HECHABISH  OF  THE  EXCRETIOH  OF  URINE 

Any  attempt  to  explain  theoretically  the  process  of  secretion  in  the  kidneys 
must  take  into  account  the  remarkable  arrangement  of  its  blood  vessels  and 
the  renal  tubules. 

In  the  glomeruli  the  blood  flowing  in  is  suddenly  divided  into  a  consid- 
erable number  of  tiny  streams,  which  of  course  must  favor  the  passage  of 
constituents  into  the  capsule.  Moreover,  the  vas  efferens  has  a  smaller  diam- 
eter than  the  vas  afferena,  and  it  is  divided  up  within  a  short  space  into 
another  true  capillary  network.  The  resistance  distal  to  the  glomeruli  must 
therefore  be  much  greater  than  the  resistance  proximal  to  them,  which  means 
that  the  blood  must  flow  through  the  glomeruli  under  a  relatively  high  pres- 
sure. If  now  the  further  fact  that  the  renal  tubules  begin  with  the  Bowman's 
capsule  surrounding  the  glomeruli  be  considered,  it  cannot  readily  be  denied 
that,  seen  merely  from  the  anatomical  point  of  view,  the  glomerulus  and  the 
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capsule  must  play  an  extremely  important  part  in  the  secretion  of  urine.  A 
theoretical  account  of  the  kidney  function  must  assign  some  purpose  also  for 
the  tortuous  course  of  the  tubules  up  to  tha  point  where  they  enter  the  col- 
lecting tubules. 

This  has  been  done  in  the  view  advano^  by  Ludwig  and  supported  by 
many  experiments,  namely  that  a  process  of  fittration  takes  place  from  the 
glomerulus  into  the  capsule,  and  that  the  filtrate  represents  a  very  dilute 
urine,  which  during  its  passage  through  the  tubules  becomes  gradually  con- 
ceritraled  by  transfusion  of  water  into  the  lymph  bathing  their  outer  surface. 

To  test  this  view  we  have  first  of  all  to  form  some  conception  of  the  physico- 
chemical  processes  necessary  for  the  filtratitm  of  liquid  through  the  capsular 
epithelium.  As  Tammann  was  the  first  to  show,  the  latter  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  semipermeable  membrane,  for,  if  it  were,  a  blood  pressure  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  plasma — several  atmospheres — would  be  required 
to  force  the  filtrate  through.  On  this  account  THmmann  considers  the  epithelium 
completel?  permeable  to  all  the  crystalloids  dissolved  in  the  urine,  and  imper- 
meable only  to  the  colloids.  In  order  to  separate  a  proteid-free  filtrate  of  the 
composition  of  the  crystalloids  found  in  the  plasma,  the  blood  pressure  need 
only  be  high  enough  to  overcome  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  colloids  occurring 
there.    The  latter  according  to  Starling  amounts  to  about  25-30  mm.  Hg. 

However,  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  sugar  in  the  blood  (more  than  100 
mm.  Hg.)  is  not  taken  into  account  in  this  calculation;  whereas  it  may  be 
considered  that  the  capsular  epithelium  is  permeable  to  sugar  just  as  to  the 
other  crystalloids.  It  is  possible  too  that  the  sugar  is  not  free,  but  occurs  in 
the  blood  in  chemical  composition  with  other  substances  such  as  lecithin  or 
proteid.  If  this  were  true  the  osmotic  pressure  occasioned  by  the  sugar  would 
of  course  be  considerably  lower  than  if  it  were  dissolved  as  such  in  the  plasma. 

The  lowest  pressure  in  the  glomeruli  at  which  a  production  of  urine  could 
take  place  would  thus  be  about  25-30  mm.  Hg.  And  yet  Gottlieb  and  Kagnus 
have  shown  that  under  the  influence  of  diuretic  substances,  separation  of  urine 
can  take  place  with  a  carotid  pressure  of  only  6-9  mm.  Hg. 

Besides  this  difficulty  we  have  another  just  as  little  to  be  explained  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  filtration  hypothesis,  and  that  is  this:  if  the  supply  of  the 
blood  to  the  kidney  be  completely  interrupted  by  clamping  the  renal  artery 
for  a  short  time,  say  one  and  one-half  minutes,  the  formation  of  urine  stops 
and  is  resumed  again  only  after  a  considerable  time  (as  much  as  forty-five 
minutes).  The  properties  of  a  perfectly  inert  filter  could  scarcely  be  changed 
to  such  an  extent  by  ansemia  of  so  short  a  duration. 

The  second  part  of  Ludwig's  theoi;  likewise  meets  with  several  difficulties. 
If  the  glomerular  filtrate  as  above  assumed  has  the  same  composition  and  there- 
fore the  same  osmotic  pressure  as  the  blood  plasma  (with  the  exception  of  the 
colloids)  then  only  the  osmotic  pressure  occasioned  by  the  colloids  can  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  concentration  of  the  filtrate.  Whether  or  not  this  force 
is  sufficient  to  produce  the  necessary  transfusion  of  water  back  into  the  lymph 
has  not  yet  been  decided.  Moreover,  the  proportion  of  crystalloids  in  the  urine 
is  quite  different  from  that  in  the  blood.  It  requires  more  than  the  mere  absorp- 
tion of  water  to  get  a  fluid  with  the  properties  of  the  urine  out  of  such  a  filtrate 
as  we  are  able  to  suppose  this  to  be;  we  must  assume  an  unequal  absorption  of 
different  constituents.  Finally,  it  would  be  impossible  for  this  fluid  to  be  ab- 
sorbed back  into  the  lymph  by  purely  osmotic  processes,  for  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  the  urine  as  a  rule  is  higher  than  that  of  the  blood  plasma. 
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For  these  and  other  reasons  those  authors  who  regard  the  process  in  the 
glomeruli  as  a  pure  filtration  are  themselves  inclined  to  explain  the  reabsorp- 
iion  from  the  urinary  tubules  postulated  by  this  theory,  as  an  active  process 
carried  on  in  virtue  of  the  vitid  properties  of  the  parenchyma  cells.  By  so 
doing,  however,  the  fundamental  position  of  Ludwig'e  theory  is  surrendered, 
for  that  theory  set  out  to  give  a  purely  physico-chemical  explanation  of  the 
secretion  of  urine,  without  reference  to  vital  processes. 

But  can  it  be  regarded  as  proved  that  a  reahsorption  of  fluid  passed  through 
the  capsule  actually  takes  pi&fie  in  the  urinary  tubules?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  we  have  here  not  an  absorptive  but  a  secretory  process? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  Heidenhain  carried  out  some  experiments 
on  the  elimination  of  sodium  indigosulphate,  which  is  easily  recognized  in 
microscopical  preparations,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  this  salt  is  thrown 
out  by  the  epithelium  of  the  urinary  tubules.  From  analogy  he  concluded 
that  the  same  is  true  of  urea  and  other  specific  constituents  of  the  urine,  and 
that  therefore  the  tubules  have  the  function  of  enriching  the  fluid  coming 
from  the  capsule  with  solid  constituents. 

Direct  observations  on  the  elimination  of  urea  are  not  feasible  because 
there  are  no  micro-chemical  reactions  by  which  urea  can  be  recognized.  But 
in  birds  and  reptiles  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  demonstrate  uric  acid 
microscopically.  And  yet  investigators  of  the  subject  have  not  succeeded  in 
satisfactorily  demonstrating  uric  acid  within  the  epithelial  cells.  Hence,  the 
mode  of  separation  of  sodium  indigosulphate  cannot  be  regarded  as  deter- 
minative for  the  elimination  of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  urine.  More- 
over, the  microscopical  flndinge  after  injection  of  dyes  are  not  harmonious, 
for  the  pictures  obtained  have  been  regarded  by  other  authors,  like  v.  Sobier- 
anski,  as  the  indication  of  an  absorptive  process  going  on  in  the  urinary 
tubules. 

The  following  esperimental  fact  speaks  strongly  for  secretion  by  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  urinary  tubules.  The  frog's  kidney  receives  its  blood  vessels 
partly  from  the  renal  artery,  partly  from  the  renal-portal  vein.  The  former 
provides  the  glomerulus,  the  latter  the  tubules.  As  was  remarked  by  Nuss- 
baum,  and  later  verified  by  Beddard,  the  glomeruli  or  the  urinary  tubules  can 
be  thrown  out  by  tying  off  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  vessels.  After  tying 
the  renal  artery  the  flow  of  urine  ceases  entirely.  If  the  fluid  coming  through 
the  capsule  of  Bowman  during  its  passage  along  the  tubule  were  to  become 
thicker  by  absorption  of  water,  then  tying  the  renal  portal  ought  to  produce 
an  increased  flow  of  urine.  But  according  to  Gurewitsch  this  is  not  true; 
instead,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  reduced  by  the  operation. 

If  this  observation  proves  to  be  absolutely  correct,  it  constitutes  a  conclu- 
sive argument  against  the  doctrine  of  absorption  in  the  renal  tubules.  Accord- 
ingly, the  epithelium  would  have  the  function  of  taking  up  the  specific  con- 
stituents of  the  urine  from  the  blood  and  of  delivering  them  to  the  urinary 
tubules. 

We  come  therefore  for  the  present  to  the  following  view,  first  expressed 
by  Bowman  and  further  elaborated  by  Heidenhain,  concerning  the  activity 
of  the  kidneys.  The  cells  covering  the  glomerulus  give  out. water  and  salts 
by   a   true   process   of  secretion,   Ikose   of   the   convoluted   tubules   and   of 
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the  wide  part  of  Henle's  loop  secrete  the  specific  constituents  of  the  urine 
and  water. 

As  an  indirect  support  of  this  theory,  the  following  couBequence  of  the 
filtration  hypothesiB,  emphasized  by  Heidenhain,  is  to  be  considered.  If  the 
outflow  of  fluid  from  the  glomeruli  takes  place  by  filtration,  the  filtrate  cannot 
be  richer  in  urea  than  the  blood;  it  would  contain  therefore  about  0.05  per  cent 
urea.  Since  however  the  urine  as  voided  contains  two  per  cent  of  urea,  the 
filtrate  must  be  concentrated  forty  times.  With  a  daily  excretion  of  1,500  g. 
urine  containing  30  g.  urea  the  total  quantity  of  filtrate  would  thus  amount  to 
60,000  g.  of  which  58,500  g.  would  have  to  be  absorbed  BKain  into  the  urinary 
tubules. 

Various  other  circumstances  favor  the  idea  of  a  secretory  process  in  the  kid- 
neys. (1)  The  excretion  of  urine  occasions  a  measurable  rise  of  temperature  (the 
temperature  of  the  urine  may  be  0.4°  C.  higher  than  that  of  the  blood)  (Orijns). 
(2)  Atropin  which  is  poisonous  for  all  glands  reduces  the  excretion  of  urine  to  a 
considerable  extent  (Thompson),  although  pilocarpine  which  is  stimulating  for 
glands  in  general  has  no  effect  on  the  activity  of  the  kidneys  (Loewi).  (3)  When 
by  feeding  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll  the  kidneys  are  called  upon  to  synthesize 
hippuric  acid  (cf.  page  378),  the  output  of  NaCl  in  the  urine  is  considerably 
increased,  notwithstanding  that  the  flow  of  blood  and  the  percentage  composi- 
tion of  NaCl  in  it  remain  constant  (Asher). 


The  amount  of  work  done  by  the  kidneys  depends  essentially  on  two 
factors,  namely,  the  volume  of  ike  blood  flowing  through  them,  and  the 
percentage  of  diuretic  substances  in  the  blood. 

The  influence  of  the  blood  flow  was  first  established  by  Lndwig  and  bi8 
pupils  on  the  basis  of  a  great  many  experimental  observations.  Everything 
which  increases  the  blood  flow,  such  as  great  but  not  excessive  distention  of 
the  vascular  system,  extensive  vasoconstriction  with  the  renal  nerves  cut,  etc., 
intensifies  the  secretion  of  urine.  Conversely  it  falls  pari  passu  with  the 
lilood  flow,  whether  that  fall  be  occasioned  by  diminution  of  the  general  blood 
pressure  due  to  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  to  bleeding,  to  section  of  the  spinal 
cord,  or  be  caused  by  a  local  constriction  or  compression  of  the  renal  vessels. 

Since  every  change  of  the  arterial  blood  supply  altera  the  pressure  in  the 
capillaries  in  the  same  direction,  the  above-mentioned  facts  were  adduced  as 
the  most  important  support  for  the  filtration  hypothesis;  for  it  is  evident 
that  filtration  through  the  glomeruli  should  be  more  abundant,  the  higher  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  them.  Likewise  if  the  excretion  of  urine  be  the 
result  of  a  secretory  process,  the  variations  of  the  blood  flow  are  of  vast  im- 
portance, for  by  this  means  the  activity  of  the  kidney  cells  can  be  influenced 
in  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  action  of  diuretic  substances  is  shown  most  clearly  by  experiments 
on  the  secretion  of  urine  with  the  renal  veins  compressed.  It  is  well  known 
also  that  the  kidney  is  surrounded  by  a  tolerably  firm  capsule,  and  that  its 
mass  is  incompressible.  Here,  as  in  the  brain  {cf.  page  241),  venous  stasis 
must,  therefore,  cause  an  arterial  anaemia.  (Donsequently  when  the  renal  vein 
or  inferior  vena  cava  is  constricted,  the  secretion  of  urine  declines  or  stops 
altogether.  If;  however,  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrate,  for  example,  be  then 
injected  into  the  blood,  the  urine  gushes  out  in  a  strong  stream,  even  if  the 
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general  blood  pressure  be  low  (Paneth).     It  is  evident  that  the  same  effect 
can  be  produced  with  the  renal  circulation  unobstructed. 

To  the  diuretic  substances  belong:  urea,  common  salt,  sodium  nitrate,  caf- 
fein,  grape  sugar,  peptone,  albumoaes,  etc.  Their  effect  undoubtedly  depends 
in  part  upon  the  accompanying  dilatation  of  the  renal  vessels;  but  it  is  con- 
nected also  with  a  rise  in  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  occasioned  by  these 
substances,  and  the  consequent  abstraction  of  water  from  the  tissue  spaces  into 
the  blood  vessels.  In  this  way  the  blood  is  diluted,  and  the  vessels  are  more 
tensely  filled,  the  result  being  a  more  copious  flow  of  blood  through  the  kidneys. 
Here  we  have  almost  the  same  process  as  when  water  is  slowly  transfused  into  a 
vein  after  a  certain  quantity  has  been  injected;  the  excretion  of  urine  increases 
up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  the  transfusion  and  excretion  keep  pace 
with  each  other. 

The  effects  of  diuretic  substances  cannot,  however,  be  explained  from  this 
point  of  view  alone.  For  there  are  various  experimental  facta  which  indicate 
that  the  ingested  substance  atimulatea  the  kidneys  to  increased  activity,  quite 
independently  of  changes  in  the  diameter  of  the  blood  vessels,  etc.,  and  that, 
therefore,  tliese  substances  are  specific  stimuli  for  the  kidney  cells. 

Finally,  the  general  condition  of  the  body  plays  a  part  in  the  secretion  of 
the  urine  which  is  not  to  be  neglected.  When  certain  diuretics  are  given  to 
a  body  poor  in  sodium  chloride,  there  is  no  increase  in  the  excretion  of  NaCl. 
Notwithstanding  the  diuresis,  the  body  holds  on  to  its  NaCl  very  energetically, 
giving  it  up  only  in  the  smallest  possible  quantities.  But  in  cases  where  the 
body  has  plenty  of  NaCl,  whenever  there  is  a  strong  secretion  of  urine,  there 
is  ^80  an  abundant  output  of  this  salt. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  one  kidney  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  metab- 
olism. One  can  even  remove  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  kidney  substance  and 
still  leave  an  efficient  excretory  apparatus.  Here  moreover  we  meet  the  remark- 
able fact  that  the  renal  secretion  increases  considerably  and  permanently.  At 
the  same  time  the  elimination  of  urea  is  increased  and  animals  die  within  two 
to  six  weeks  in  spite  of  a  fairly  good  appetite  (Bradford).  How  this  phenomenon 
is  to  be  explained  or  what  theoretical  weight  it  has,  we  are  not  able  to  say  at 
present. 

Nothing  is  known  which  would  indicate  the  presence  of  secretory  nerves 
to  the  kidneys.  It  is  true  that  by  various  operations  on  the  central  nervous 
system  or  on  peripheral  nerves,  changes  in  the  secretion  of  urine  may  be 
obtained;  but  all  these  admit  of  an  explanation  as  vasomotor  effects.  The 
secretion  continues  also,  though  somewhat  diminished,  after  division  of  the 
nerves  running  along  the  renal  vessels.  So  far,  then,  as  we  are  able  to  judge 
at  present,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  accomplished  by  the  influence  of  the  urine- 
producing  substance  in  the  blood,  and  is  regulated  by  variations  in  the  quan- 
tity and  the  quality  of  these  substances,  as  well  as  by  alterations  in  the  blood 
supply  to  the  kidney. 

§  3.  MICTTTRITIOH 

From  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  the  urine  flows  through  the  ureters  into  the 
bladder,  remains  there  for  a  time,  and  is  Anally  expelled  at  varying  intervals. 
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A.   THE  URETERS 


Contractions  of  the  ureters  begin  always  at  the  upper  end  and  pass  pro- 
gressively' downward  to  the  bladder,  but  do  not  involve  the  museulature  of 
the  latter.  They  appear  to  be  started  by  the  entrance  of  the  urine  into  the 
ureters  themselves.  After  one  contraction  the  lumen  gradually  fills  again  at 
its  upper  end.  until  the  next  one  follows. 

In  the  ureters  of  man  subjected  to  direct  observation  it  has  been  found  that 
as  a  rule  the  bladder  ends  of  the  two  do  not  contract  at  the  same  time,  that  in 
the  same  ureter  the  contractions  do  not  succeed  each  other  at  regular  intervals, 
and  that  the  total  quantity  of  urine  conveyed  in  a  unit  of  time  varies  greatly. 
The  maximum  quantity  delivered  to  the  bladder  by  a  single  contraction  is  placed 
at  4  c.c.  On  the  contrary,  Bardier  and  Frankel  have  found  that  the  flow  of  urine 
from  the  ureters  of  dogs  is  generally  pretty  uniform  whether  one  or  both  be 

Fagge  states  that  stimulation  of  the  hypogastric  nerve  produces  a  series  of 
contractions  of  the  ureter.  Furthermore,  the  Ureter  when  entirely  cut  out  of 
the  body  contracts  rhythmically.  Whether  these  contractions  arc  due  to  ganglion 
cells  present  in  the  wall  of  the  ureter,  concerning  whose  occurrence  authors  still 
differ,  or  whether  they  are  due  essentially  to  the  automatic  activity  of  the  mus- 
culature of  the  wall  (Engelmann),  is  not  yet  decided. 

B.   THE  URINARY  BLADDER 

The  ureters  pierce  the  bladder  wall  obliquely.  The  greater  the  pressure  Inside 
the  bladder  becomes,  the  more  securely  are  the  mouths  of  the  ureters  closed;  tho 
consequence  of  which  is  that  the  return  of  urine  from  the  bladder  to  the  ureters 
is  prevented.  However,  this  closure  is  not  absolutely  secure;  for  although  no 
return  flow  is  possible  so  long  as  the  bladder  wall  is  passively  stretched,  it  may 
happen  when  the  wall  contracts,  as  it  will,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  excess- 
ive distention.  Entrance  to  the  ureter  is  possible  even  then  only  at  the  end  of 
a  contraction  of  the  ureter  itself,  when  its  mouth  is  open.  In  the  dog,  each 
mouth  is  guarded  by  a  strong  muscular  band.  If  this  band  be  cut,  regurgitation 
is  comparatively  easy.  From  the  ureter  the  urine  may  pass  on  into  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  and  be  pressed  into  the  lymphatics  and  the  renal  tubules,  thence 
in  some  way  or  other  into  the  renal  vessels.  Even  solid  matters  from  the  urinary 
bladder  can  in  some  such  way  reach  the  general  circulation  (L.  Lcwin). 

The  closure  of  the  external  opening  of  the  bladder  appears  to  be  accom- 
plished mainly  bv  its  anatomical  position,  for  after  death  when  the  voluntary 
sphincters  are  relaxed,  the  urine  does  not  escape.  However,  the  bladder  will 
etand  a  stronger  internal  pressure,  without  being  emptied,  during  life  than 
it  will  after  death.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  external  sphincter  and  the 
so-called  internal  sphincter — i.  e,,  the  strong  band  of  muscle  fibers  beginning 
on  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  reaching  to  the  prostate  (Rehfisch). 

The  desire  to  vrinafe  is  in  all  likelihood  roused  primarily  by  the  sense 
of  fullness  of  the  bladder.  This  is  preceded  by  a  greater  degree  of  ten- 
ijion  of  the  bladder  wall.  Cold  and  warm  fluids  in  the  bladder  al«o  cause 
the  sensation  named  and  the  consequent  desire  to  urinate,  hut  indifferent 
fluids  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  especially  urine,  are  not  felt  at  all. 
Stimulation  of  the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra  is  felt,  but  doe«  not  pro- 
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duce  the  desire  to  empty  the  bladder;  hence  the  doctrine  that  this  desire 
is  due  to  the  escape  of  the  urine  into  the  urethra  is  not  correct  (Guyon). 
The  flow  of  urine  can  be  suppressed  hy  voluntary  contraction  of  the  outer 
sphincter  (probably  also  of  the  inner). 

Micturition  results  from  a  voluntary  relaxation  of  the  external  sphincter, 
whereupon  the  reflex  contraction  of  the  whole  musculature  of  the  bladder, 
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including  that  of  the  internal  sphincter,  follows.  A  large  part  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fibers  pass  over  without  interruption  into  the  fibers  of  the  sphincter — 
an  arrangement  which  insures  the  dilatation  of  the  opening.  (Rohfisch  advo- 
cates the  view  that  the  internal  sphincter  also  relaxes  when  the  passage  is 
opened.)  Micturition  is  aided  by  the  hulbo-cavemosus  muscle,  in  that  it 
comprcK-ies  the  bulbous  urethrse.  thus  expelling  the  contents  of  the  latter.    Ab- 
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dominal  presBtire  plays  no  essential  part  in  micturition,  and  unaided  is  not 
sufficient  to  empty  the  bladder. 

The  bladder  receives  its  motor  nerves  in  part  from  the  lumbar,  in  part 
from  the  sacral  nerves  (Fig.  145).  The  former  in  the  dog  emerge  in  the 
second  to  fourth  lumbar  roots  and  run  through  the  lumbar  part  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, the  mesenteric  nerves,  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion,  the  hypo- 
gastric nerves  and  the  hypogastric  plexus  to  the  vesical  plexus.  The  eacral 
nerves  arise  from  the  second  to  fourth  sacral  roots,  and  pass  in  the  nervi  erri- 
gentes,  through  the  hypogastric  plexus  to  the  plexus  of  the  bladder. 

Both  the  circular  and  the  longitudinal  muscle  iibers  are  supplied  through 
these  nerves;  action  extends  in  part  also  to  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the 
function  of  the  bladder  ia  not  impaired  if  the  nerves  of  one  side  only  are 
uninjured. 

According  to  v.  Zeiss),  Rehfisch,  and  others,  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  ia 
relaxed  by  stimulation  of  the  nervus  erri^ns;  C.  Stewart  has  observed  also  a 
relaxation  of  the  contrBCted  bladder  under  the  influence  of  these  nerves.  Such 
an  inhibiting  effect,  however,  is  positively  denied  by  other  authors. 

A  hilateral  center  for  the  control  of  the  bladder  is  located  in  the  lumbar 
cord  (Goltz).  Each  half  of  this  center  has  control  of  the  entire  bladder. 
Besides,  the  higher  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  exert  an  influence  on 
the  bladder.  Contractions  (in  the  cat)  are  obtained  by  stimulation  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  s'gmoid  gyrus  of  the  cerebrum.  The,  conducting  path- 
way is  said  to  pass  through  the  thalamus,  the  crura  cerebri,  the  pons  and 
the  medulla  to  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  cord  the  paths  traverse  the  posterior 
section  of  the  lateral  columns,  and  are  direct  as  far  as  the  lumbar  cord  (and 
the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion)  where  they  undergo  a  partial  crossing  (C. 
Stewart). 

These  centers  are  roused  by  various  reflex  influences,  contractions  of  the 
bladder  having  been  observed  as  the  result  of  stimulation  of  all  kinds  of 
afferent  nerves  except  the  vagus.  Of  still  greater  interest  are  the  true  afferent 
nerves  from  the  bladder  which  reach  the  cord  mainly  by  the  second  and  third 
posterior  sacral  roots.  The  reflex  center  lies  between  the  third  and  fifth 
lumbxr  roots,  and  the  sacral  nerves  to  the  bladder  only  contain  the  efferent 
libers.  Contractions  are  reflexly  produced  also  by  stimulation  of  the  central 
end  of  the  hypogastric  nerves,  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion  in  this  case 
assuming  the  role  of  a  reflex  center  (Xawrocki  and  Skabitschewsky;  cf., 
however,  "axon  reflex"  in  Chapter  XXII). 

The  bladder  is  not  absolutely  dependent  on  the  cooperation  of  the  central 
nervous  system  in  carrying  out  its  movements.  Dogs,  whose  spinal  cord  was 
extirpated  below  the  thoracic  portion,  showed  at  first  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
turbance of  the  bladder  function,  but  the  condition  gradually  improved,  the 
urine  was  expelled  spontaneously  and  in  larger  quantities  at  a  time,  and 
after  some  months  micturition  was  performed  in  a  manner  perfectly  adequate 
for  the  continuance  of  health  (Goltz  and  Ewald). 

Tinder  normal  circumstances  the  urine  in  the  bladder  does  not  undergo  any 
visible  changes,  either  by  diffusion  or  absorption.  Even  with  forced  retention 
of  the  urine  diffusion  is  too  slight  to  be  held  responsible  for  any  of  the  symptoms 
accompanying  that  condition. 
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SECOND    SECTION 

EXCRETION   THROUGH   THE   SKIN 

Various  substances  are  eliminated  by  the  skin  through  the  sebaceous  and 
sweat  glands,  as  well  as  through  the  so-called  insensible  perspiration.  And 
yet  secretion  through  the  skin  has  an  essentially  different  purpose  from  the 
excretion  of  urine  and  fffices,  for  its  object  is  partly  to  protect  the  skin  from 
various  sorts  of  injuries,  partly  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  regulation  of 
the  body  temperature. 

§  1.    THE   SEBACEOUS  GLANDS 

With  the  exception  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the 
skin  everywhere  contains  sebaceous  glands,  which  secrete  the  so-called  sebum. 
Freshly  secreted,  this  is  an  oily,  semiiiuid  mass,  which  hardens  into  a  shining 


greasy  coat  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  consists  of  proteid  substances,  fat 
and  cholesterin.  By  means  of  this  secretion  the  skin  is  oiled  and  is  thereby 
rendered  soft,  pliant  and  almost  impervious  to  water.  Even  after  a  warm 
bath,  only  those  parts  of  the  skin  which  contain  no  sebaceous  glands  exhibit 
distinct  traces  of  the  effect  of  water.  The  skin  in  a  bath  at  32.5°  C.  takes 
up  about  0.0006  g.  of  water  per  square  centimeter  of  surface,  and  in  a  bath  at 
39.5"  C,  0.0048  g.  For  the  entire  skin  (2  sq.  m.)  this  would  amount  to  12 
and  96  g.  respectively  (Spitta).    The  hair  also  owes  its  pliancy  to  the  sebum. 

Fig.  146,  which  represents  a  portion  of  the  preputial  gland  of  a  mouse,  will 
grive  some  idea  of  the  formation  of  the  sebum.  The  vesicular  end  of  the  fundus 
is  filled  with  spherical  granules,  the  periphery  of  which  is  formed  by  a  fatty 
membrane  of  greater  or  less  thickness.  Nuclei  and  cell  boundaries  are  not  visible, 
being  obscured  by  the  granular  structures.  In  the  middle  portion  of  the  fundus 
we  see  the  ring-shaped  granules  more  and  more  fused  together,  until  in  the 
mouth  a  compact  black  mass  is  formed.  We  find  the  same  black-colored  secre- 
tion throughout  the  ducts  of  the  gland  (Altmann). 

Certain  experimental  facts  appear  to  indicate  that  the  secretion  of  sebum 
is  under  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  (Arloing). 
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EXCRETION  OF  SWEAT 


§2.    EXCRETION  OF  SWEAT 
A.   COMPOSITION  AND  PROPERTIES 

Sveat  IB  the  thiimeBt  of  all  the  body  duids,  and,  when  filtered,  is  clear 
and  colorless,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.003-1.008.  Its  reaction  to  litmus 
may  be  acid,  neutral  or  alkaline;  its  taste  is  salty;  its  odor  is  unpleasant  and 
differs  for  the  different  portions  of  the  body.  The  odor  Is  destroyed  by 
heating  it  up  to  110°  C. 

Id  the  followiag  table  two  analjrees  of  sweat  are  given.  The  one  by  Hamack 
is  taken  from  the  sweat  of  a  rheumatic  patient,  secreted  in  one  to  two  hours  in 
a  rapor  bath;  the  other  by  Camerer,  Jr.,  was  taken  from  sweat  secreted  in  an 
electric-light  bath  in  the  course  of  seventy-five  to  ninety  minutes. 


Hanuck. 
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99. 09-W.16  percent. 
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0.08       " 
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0.12       " 
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0.06  per  cent. 

Human  sweat  is  said  to  contain  also  about  0.046  per  cent  proteid  matter  and 
two  enzymes,  one  diaatatic  and  the  other  proteolytic,  as  well  as  ethereal  sul- 
phates, aromatic  oxyacids,  ekatol  and  creatinin  in  small  quantities. 

According  to  Arloing,  the  sweat  of  a  healthy  man  possesses  toxic  proper- 
ties; by  intravenoiw  injection  of  a  dose  of  10-15  e.c.  per  kg.  of  body  weight,  it 
kills  a  dog  in  fifteen  to  eighty-four  hours.  The  sweat  produced  in  work  is  more 
poisonons  than  that  given  off  during  a  vapor  bath.  Vomiting  and  congestion 
of  the  alimentary  canal  are  mentioned  as  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  Par- 
ticipation of  Bacteria  in  these  phenomena  appears  to  be  excluded,  because  sweat 
is  said  to  lose  only  a  little  of  its  toxicity  by  sterilization  in  the  autoclave. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  animals,  in  which  the  cutaneous  secretions 
are  stopped  by  means  of  varnishes,  die  within  a  short  time;  and  attempts 
were  made  to  explain  this  effect  by  the  retention  of  products  normally  given 
off  in  the  sweat.  Then  came  the  conviction  that  the  sweat  does  not  remove 
any  toxic  substances  from  the  body,  and  the  influence  of  the  varnish  was 
sought  in  the  great  radiation  of  heat  caused  by  it.  It  is  altogether  possible 
that  the  increased  loss  of  heat  has  a  certain,  probably  even  a  great,  signifi- 
cance. But  if  the  above-mentioned  experimental  facts  with  reference  to  the 
toxicity  of  sweat  are  confirmed,  we  must  again  ascribe  the  most  important 
role  to  the  retention  of  decompoaition  products.  This  view  is  Bupportod  more- 
over by  the  fact  that  varnished  animals  take  only  a  little  food,  notwithstand- 
ing great  loss  of  heat  and  the  increased  heat  production  thereby  demanded — 
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which  has  iDduced  Loulanie  to  describe  th«  death  of  these  aaimals  as  death 
by  inaDition. 

The  quantity  of  sweat  eiicreted  daily  Is  variable.  It  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  requirements  of  heat  reflation.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  sweat  se- 
creted, the  greater  is  the  absolute  quantity  of  solid  constituents,  among 
which  urea  is  of  special  importance.  Ordinarily  the  output  of  urea  in 
the  sweat  is  negligibly  small,  and  yet  as  already  observed  (page  89),  under 
certain  circumstances  it  may  become  considerable. 

B.    THE  BXCRBTORT  PROCESS 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  sweat  in  regulating  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  it  is  but  natural  to  assume  that  the  action  of  the  sweat  glands  is  under 
the  control  of  the  central  nervous  system.    This  is  confirmed  by  experiment. 

Stimulation  of  the  cut  sciatic  nerve  or  of  the  brachial  plexus  in  a  cat  pro- 
duces in  a  short  time  large  drops  of  sweat  on  the  balls  of  the  foot  (Ooltz).  This 
production  of  sweat  is  an  actual  secretion  and  not  a  filtration  from  tbc  blood, 
for:  (1)  a  powerful  secretion  can  be  evoked  by  atimulation  as  much  as  twenty 
minutes  after  amputation  of  a  leg-  (Kendall  and  Luchsinger) ;  (2)  secretion 
occurs  when  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  air  is  higbi^r  than  that  of  the  aortic 
blood  (Levy-Dom);  (3)  it  does  not  occur  without  stimulation  when  a  paw  is 
subjected  to  a  low  air  pressure;  and  (4)  it  is  prevented  by  very  small  doses  of 
atropine,  despite  the  strongest  nerve  stimulus. 

The  sweat  fibers  for  the  fore  paw  of  the  cat  have  been  found  in  the  median 
and  ulnar  nerves,  for  the  hind  paw  in  the  sciatic.  It  appears  however  that 
most  of  them  do  not  come  directly  from  the  spinal  roots  of  these  nerves,  but 
that  they  first  traverse  the  sympathetic  paths  (thoracic  or  abdominal  trunk) 
before  they  join  the  nerves  to  the  extremities.  The  sources  of  the  sweat  fibers 
in  the  abdominal  sympathetic  are  the  three  lower  thoracic  and  the  four  upper 
lumbar  roots;  those  of  the  fore  paw  spring  from  the  fourth  thoracic  root. 

Sweat  centers  are  present  in  the  spinal  cord;  for  if  the  cord  of  a  young 
cat  be  cut  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  thoracic  root,  secretion  can  be  obtained 
on  the  hind  paws  by  the  influence  either  of  heat  or  of  dyspnoea.  Considering 
the  importance  of  sweat  in  heat  regulation,  it  is  very  probable  that  a  general 
sweat  center  is  present  in  the  medulla,  although  we  know  nothing  deflnite 
about  it  at  this  time. 

Secretion  of  sweat  is  induced  by  psychical  stimuli  {fear,  etc.),  by  heat, 
asphyxiation,  and  reflex  effects,  as  well  as  by  various  poisons.  Among  the 
latter,  pilocarpine  is  especially  worthy  of  mention,  for  it  has  the  power  to 
produce  sweat  even  when  the  secretory  nerves  are  cut. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  secretory  nerves  depends 
mainly  upon  the  temperature  of  the  glands.  When  very  cold,  no  effect  at  all 
is  produced,  although  at  a  body  temperature  of  22''-28''  C.  the  glands  of  a  cat's 
foot  can  be  made  to  secrete  by  psychic  excitation,  by  reflex  action  or  by  asphyxia- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  heat  produces  secretion  of  sweat  even  in  case  the  spinal 
cord  is  severed  at  the  ninth  thoracic  root  and  all  the  posterior  roots  of  the  sev- 
ered cord  are  cut — i.  e.,  heat,  like  asphyxiation,  has  a  direct  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  sweat  centers. 
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Various  experimental  facts  favor  the  view  that  Bweat  glands  are  under  the 
influence  of  inhMtory  nerves,  which,  like  the  secretory  fibers,  traverse  S3rmpa- 
thetic  paths. 

Many  animals  do  not  sweat  at  all ;  others,  like  the  cat,  sweat  only  in  certain 
places,  as  the  balls  of  the  feet.  In  man  the  ability  to  sweat  is  very  highly 
developed:  in  varying  degrees  it  is  a  function  of  the  entire  skin — principal 
places  being  the  brow,  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

§3.    THE  SO-CALLED  HTSEHSIBLE  PERSPIRA'nON 

We  include  under  this  head  the  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide  through  the 
skin,  and  the  exhalation  of  water  independently  of  the  sweat  glands. 

The  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  through  the  skin  is  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  elimination  through  the  lungs.  Both  this  and  the  exhalation 
of  water  vapor  have  repeatedly  been  studied  on  limited  areas  of  the  skin ;  but 
such  investigations,  although  they  may  yield  valuable  results  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  different  factors,  give  no  certain  criteria  for  the  estimation  of  the 
total  output  of  (;0j  and  water  vapor  for  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  In 
order  to  make  such  a  determiDation,  an  individual  is  inclosed,  all  but  his 
head,  in  a  cabinet  suitably  ventilated,  so  that  the  elimination  may  go  on 
continuously. 

According  to  Schierbeck  and  v,  Willebrand,  the  output  of  CO,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  SO^'-SS"  C.  is  fairly  constant,  and  amounts  to  0.35  g.  per  hour — 
i,  e.,  7.3-8.4  g.  per  day.  If  the  surrounding  temperature  be  raised  above 
33°  C,  the  output  of  COj  suddenly  increases,  so  that  at  33.5°-34°  C.  it  reaches 
the  relatively  high  value  of  0.87-1.35  g.  per  hour  (=  20.9-33.4  g.  per  day) . 

This  sudden  rise  is  coincident  with  the  ap)>earance  of  "sensible  perspira- 
tion"; it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  due  to  the  increased  work  of 
the  sweat  glands. 

Excretion  of  water  vapor  goes  on  also  below  this  critical  temperature. 
Other  conditions  being  equal,  it  in  greater  the  higher  is  the  surrounding  tem- 
perature, and  from  12°-M°  C,  the  output  from  the  naked  body,  according  to 
V.  Willebrand,  is  proportional  to  the  atmospheric  temperature  (e.  g,,  at  13°, 
10.5  g.  per  hour;  at  18.3°,  18.4  g.;  at  24",  22.7  g.;  and  at  28°,  37.3  g.),  but 
with  the  appearance  of  visible  sweat  it  rises  suddenly. 

We  can  think  of  two  possibilities  as  to  the  source  of  the  water  given  oft 
from  the  skin  before  the  appearance  of  sweat:  cither  it  is  a  product  of  the 
bweat  glands,  or  it  is  derived  by  a  purely  physical  process  of  diffusion  from 
the  gland  cells  and  the  epidermis.  Considering  the  proportional  increase 
parallel  with  the  temperature  up  to  the  point  where  water  is  poured  out  as 
visible  sweat,  the  latter  possibility  seems  the  more  likely. 
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CHAPTEB   XIV 

ANIMAL    HEAT   AND    ITS   REOCLATION 

§  1.    THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  EUHAlf  BODY 

BiBDS  and  Mammals  differ  from  all  other  living  creatures  in  that  their 
body  temperature  remains  constant  in  spite  of  all  variations  in  the  tempera- 
lure  of  the  surrounding  medium.  For  this  reason  they  are  called  homoiother- 
mous,  or,  since  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which  they  live  is  generally 
lower  than  their  body  temperature,  warm-blooded  animals. 

Among  different  species  of  warm-blooded  animals  the  body  temperature 
exhibits  considerable  differences.  In  general  it  is  higher  in  birds  (39.4''-43.9'' 
C.)  than  in  mammals  {35.5°^0.5''  C),  and  among  the  latter  many  genera 
have  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  man,  37,5°  C.  With  a  temperature 
as  high  as  the  normal  in  birds,  or  even  as  high  as  the  normal  in  some  other 
mammals,  a  man  would  be  very  ill. 

The  temperature  of  an  animal  is  usually  taken  in  the  rectum,  that  of 
man  either  in  the  rectum  or  in  the  mouth  or  in  the  axilla.  It  is  evident  that 
the  thennometer  must  always  remain  in  place  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
if  it  is  to  register  the  temperature  exactly;  also  that  the  temperature  cannot 
be  the  same  in  these  different  places  owing  to  loss  of  heat  from  the  superficial 
parts  of  the  body;  and  further  that  of  the  places  named  the  temperature  is 
highest  in  the  rectum,  lowest  in  the  axilla.  If  the  person  is  doing  physical 
work  the  temperature  in  the  mouth  may  fall,  whereas  the  temperature  in 
the  rectum  rises.  This  circumstance,  which  shows  that  the  registration  of 
temperature  in  the  mouth  does  not  always  give  trustworthy  results,  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  cooling  of  the  skin  of  the  face  through  the  agency  of  sweat, 
to  the  augmented  respiration  by  which  the  lining  of  the  mouth  is  cooled,  etc. 
(Pembrey  and  Nicol). 

In  taking  the  rectal  temperature  it  is  necessary  that  the  thermometer  be 
inserted  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  register  the  actual  temperature  of  the  interior 
of  the  body.  In  the  mouth  the  thermometer  bulb  is  placed  under  the  tongue 
and  the  mouth  is  closed.  The  posterior  opening  of  the  mouth  cavity  (see  page 
279)  normally  ia  always  closed.  The  axilla  never  forma  a  completely  closed 
cavity,  but  for  the  purjjose'  of  taking  the  temperature,  can  be  approximately 
closed  by  pressing  the  arm  firmly  against  the  chest  wall.  It  requires,  however, 
some  time  for  the  temperature  in  such  a  cavity  to  reach  its  maximum,  and 
hence  the  thermometer  must  remain  longer  in  the  axilla  than  in  the  month  or 
in  the  rectum. 

The  temperature  of  the  surface,  especially  of  the  parts  habitually  exposed, 
varies  greatly,  but  for  the  clothed  parts  can  be  estimated   in  general   at 
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SS'SS"  C;  the  naked  skin  in  a  bath  of  5°  C.  still  has  a  temperature  of 
17",  and  in  a  bath  of  18°  and  25°  has  a  temperature  of  22°  and  26.5'  re- 
spectively. The  temperature  2  mm.  below  the  surface — i.e.,  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissues — under  the  same  circumstances  is  24°,  24.8°,  and  27.5°  re- 
spectively, and  in  the  muscles  12  mm,  below  the  surface  is  36.3°,  35.9°,  and 
36.9°  C.  (Lefeyre),  The  organs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
are  still  wanner  than  the  muscles  and  the  rectum.  According  to  Quincke, 
the  temperature  in  the  interior  of  the  stomach  (man)  is  0.12°  C.  higher 
than  the  rectal  temperature,  and  according  to  Ito,  that  of  the  duodenum 
(rabbit)  is  0.7°  C.  higher.    These  higher  temperatures  may  be  due,  in  part 


Fra.  147. — Tbe  nomul  diumat  vuistioD  of  temperature  in  nutn,  after  JOrgeiueii. 

at  least,  to  the  proximity  of  the  liver,  for,  according  to  Lefevre,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liver  (of  the  dog)  may  be  more  than  1°  C.  higher  than  the 
rectal  temperature. 

Numerous  determinations'  of  the  normal  body  temperature  of  man  have 
shown  that  it  presents  individual  variations  of  some  tenths  of  a  degree.  As 
a  mean  value  37.5°  C.  is  given  as  the  temperature  in  the  rectum,  37.3°  C. 
in  the  mouth,  and  37°  C.  in  the  axilla.  Moreover  it  is  not  entirely  correct 
to  say  that  man  has  a  constant  temperature.  Even  if  we  neglect  the  varia- 
tions due  to  diseases  or  the  diminutions  due  to  excessive  cooling  of  the  body, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  temperature  of  man  in  the  course  of  a  day  under- 
goes certain  normal  variations.  The  difference  between  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum in  a  thoroughly  healthy  individual  may  amount  to  1°-1.5°  or  more. 
These  variations  run  a  very  regular  course  which,  according  to  Jiirgensen, 
shows  a  minimum  early  in  the  morning  from  three  to  six  o'cloc-k,  increases 
gradually  from  that  time,  and  after  some  Huctuations,  reaches  a  maximum 
about  six  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  (Fig.  147), 

The  cause  of  these  variations  is  primarily  the  variations  in  the  intensity 
of  metabolism.  If  the  COj  elimination,  which  to  a  certain  extent  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  expression  of  the  relative  amount  of  metabolism,  be  deter- 
mined at  different  times  of  the  day,  a  surprising  agreement  is  found  between 
its  course  and  that  of  the  body  temperature  (cf.  Fig.  148).  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  temperature  curve  in  the  figure  was  not  taken  from  the  same 
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subject  as  the  CO,  curve.     The  discrepancies  hetween  the  two  are  no  more 
than  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  this  circumstance  alone. 

If  the  COj  output  at  different  hours  of  the  day  be  obtained  on  the  fasting 
body  in  purposely  enforced  physical  rest,  it  shows,  as  Magnus-Levy  and  espe- 
cially Johansson  have  pointed  out,  but  very  slight  variations ;  and  in  the  course 
of  any  given  period,  the  body  temperature  decreases  because  of  the  relatively 
small  metabolism.     From  which  it  follows  that  the  above-mentioned  varia- 
tions in  the  intensity  of  metabolism  are  called  forth  primarily  by  the  variations 
in  the  movements  and  tension  of  the  muscles  occurring  for  one  reason  or 
another  in  the  course  of  the 
day.     A   cooperating   factor, 
though  not  of  itself  by  any 
means  so  potent  as  the  mus- 
cular work,  is  the  increase  of 
metabolism    due    to    taking 
food. 

One  inference  from  this 
view  is  that  with  a  reversal 
of  the  daily  habits,  the  tem- 
perature variations  ought  to 
he  reversed.  According  to 
some    authors    this    actually 

Fio.  14S.— The  elimination   of  carbon  dioxide  in  man,       takes    place.        But      Benedict 
determined  every  two  houre.  CO,,   in       ^^j   g^^u   ^^^^  ^^^^le  tO  ob- 

grants. diumal  variation  of  temperature  ,.,  , 

from  the  curve  by  Jurgenaen  in  Pig,  147.  ^rv^    *°y    perceptible    tend- 

ency to  a  reversal  of  the  tem- 
perature curve  in  the  case  of  a  man  who,  for  ten  successive  days,  worked  at 
night  and  slept  by  day,  although  the  curve  did  vary  decidedly  from  the  normal. 

In  my  opinion  one  cannot  conclude  from  these  obaervationa  that  other  fac- 
tors than  those  mentioned  above  are  concerned  in  production  of  the  daily  varia- 
tions of  temperature.  In  this  research  the  subject  slept,  as  the  authors  remark, 
a  much  shorter  time  than  he  was  accustomed  to,  and  it  is  in  fact  a  fairly  com- 
mon experience  that  a  man  cannot  accustom  himself  to  a  reversed  mode  of  life 
to  the  extent  of  completely  convertinfr  day  into  night  and  night  into  day.  On 
this  account  the  muscular  activity  cannot  be  exactly  adjusted  to  the  changed 
order  of  life.  Moreover,  we  possesa  observations  on  monkeys  which  show  that 
the  reversed  order  does  produce  a  complete  reversal  of  the  temperature  varia- 
tions. When  these  animals  were  kept  for  days  either  in  complete  darkness  or 
constantly  in  the  lipht,  the  normal  variations  ceased  and  were  replaced  by  quite 
irregular  ones  (Oaibraith  aid  Simpson). 

Temporary  changes  of  the  body  temperature  in  one  direction  or  the  other 
may  be  produced  by  various  voluntary  acts  which  tend  to  increase  either 
the  heat  production  or  the  heat  loss.  Thus  the  temperature  falls  as  the  result 
of  sitting  perfectly  still,  of  drinking  cold  water,  etc. ;  it  rises  as  the  resnlt  of 
muscular  work,  etc. 

However,  all  these  changes  in  the  body  temperature  are  as  a  rule  very 
insignificant,  and  this  very  remarkable  fact  has  been  established — that  the 
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mean  value  of  the  body  temperature  obtained  from  a  lai^  number  of  deter- 
minations extending  over  periods  of  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  remains 
the  same  in  spite  of  all  such  disturbances.  This  maintenance  of  the  mean 
body  temperature  unquestionably  is  closely  related  to  the  fact  that,  with  a 
free  choice  of  food,  and  within  periods  of  some  days,  the  body  automatically 
measures  out  its  supply  of  energy  with  unerring  regularity. 

Variations  of  the  temperature  between  persons  of  different  age  are  but 
slight.  Since  the  ftetus  has  a  certain  small  metabolism  of  its  own,  its  body 
temperature  must  be  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  its  mother,  which  direct 
observations  tend  to  prove.  The  difference  amounts  however  to  only  0.3°  C. 
After  birth  the  temperature  of  the  child  sinks  from  0.5°  to  0.8°  C.,  a  fact 
dependent  in  part  only  on  the  first  bath;  it  returns  during  the  first  week, 
as  it  appears,  with  some  fluctuations,  and  then  is  maintained  at  the  value 
given  above  until  old  age,  when  the  temperature  is  said  to  become  some  tenths 
of  a  degree  higher. 

When  the  body  is  subjected  to  excessive  loss  of  heat,  it  is  no  longer  able 
to  maintain  its  temperature  at  a  constant  level.  The  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  body  falls,  the  greater  are  the  disturbances  thereby  produced.  The 
highest  nerve  centers  are  the 
first  to  suffer  from  this  cool- 
ing, but  the  centers  of  the 
medulla  which  are  important 
for  the  maintenance  of  life,  are 
not  paralyzed  until  the  reduc- 
tion has  been  carried  much  fur- 
ther. Theoretically  it  may  be 
assumed  that  in  man  restora- 
tion is  possible  from  a  very 
considerable  reduction  of  the 
body  temperature,  so  long  as 
the  centers  of  the  medulla  have 
not  lost  their  vitality.  Cases 
have  been  observed  in  fact 
where  patients  recovered  from 
a  fall  of  the  body  temperature 

to  24°  C.  due  to  great  exposure.      ^^  ug.^The  i«npe™ 
Indeed,    a   case    has    been    re-  "    "   " 


ported   of   a   man    who    retained  temperature   in    degrece    centigrade 

»on«io«.„«.   with   .  temper-  Z^^^-^-^.^-^-'.SrS^ 

ture  of  only  26.7     C.  sent  hours  after  death. 

In  like  manner,  an  increase 
of  the  temperature,  if  it  passes  a  certain  limit,  which  is  different  for  dif- 
ferent individuals,  involves  first  disturbances  to  the  funeral  health,  and 
later  loss  of  consciousness,  while  the  centers  of  the  medulla  remain  func- 
tional. In  general  it  may  he  said  that  the  body  stands  a  fall  better  than 
a  rise  in  its  temperature,  A  rise  of  only  2°  or  3°  G.  causes  very  severe 
disorders,  and  experience  has  shown  that  a  temperature  of  41°-42°  C.  con- 
stitutes at  verj-  dangerous  symptom.     And  yet  a  man  can  endure  still  higher 
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temperatures  provided  they  do  not  last  too  long.  The  highest  authenticated 
temperatures  of  patients  who  afterwards  recovered  are:  43.6°  C,  sunstroke; 
44°  C,  scarlatina,  malaria;  46°  C,  malaria  ( ?). 

After  death  the  bod;  of  course  cools  down,  but  not  always  immediately. 
Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  the  temperature  of  a  body  which  has  died  from 
infectious  fevers  or  injuries  to  the  brain  or  medulla  rises  for  a  time.  This  is 
an  indication  that  the  metabolism  and  consequent  beat  production  do  not 
cease  everywhere  in  the  body  the  moment  the  patient  draws  his  last  breath.  Also 
after  de&ih  from  chronic,  lonir-continued  diseases,  where  no  such  post-mortal 
rise  of  temperature  is  observed,  the  manner  in  which  the  fall  of  temperature 
occurs  is  evidence  that  combustion  in  some  organs  does  not  cease  the  moment 
of  death.  We  find  in  such  cases  that  the  temperature  remains  unchanged  for 
a  time,  or  falls  very  slightly,  and  then  declines  rapidly.  The  first  stage  can 
only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  heat  production  is  still  going  on  after  death 
(Fig.  149). 

g2.    THE   SOURCE   OF  AHIHAL  HEAT 

The  source  of  animal  heat  is  the  combustion  going  on  in  the  body  (cf. 
page  46).  Inasmuch  as  combustion  takes  place  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  all 
the  different  organs  participate  in  the  production  of  heat.  And  yet  the  share 
of  the  different  organs  in  this  process  is  very  different,  since  in  certain  organs 
metabolism  is  more  active  than  in  others. 

The  cross-striated  muscles  are  the  most  important  in  this  connection.  They 
constitute  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  body,  and,  if  we 
neglect  the  skeleton,  where  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat  produced  is  not  very 
significant,  they  constitute  fully  fifty  per  cent  of  the  weight. 

Even  the  perfectly  quiescent  muscles  generate  heat.  Meade-Smith  deter- 
mined simultaneously  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta  and  in  the  leg 
muscles,  diverting  the  blood  meantime  from  the  muscles.  He  was  able  to  show 
that  the  temperature  of  the  muscle  at  the  beginning  of  five-minute  periods 
without  blood  was  as  a  rule  higher,  and  at  the  ends  of  these  periods  invariably 
higher  than  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta;  also  that  the  temperature 
of  the  muscle  always  rose  during  the  period.  The  increase  might  amount  to 
0.1°  C.  and  the  difference  between  muscle  and  blood  might  at  the  end  of  the 
period  be  0.6°  C.  Then  with  every  muscular  contraction,  as  work  is  performed, 
additional  heat  is  generated.  Indeed  the  energy  consumed  as  work  is  never 
more  than  a  fractional  part  of  that  which  appears  as  heat  (cf.  page  113). 

Next  to  the  muscles,  the  glands,  especially  the  liver,  stomach  and  intestines, 
are  great  producers  of  heat ;  but  no  great  importance  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
bones  (except  the  red  marrow),  the  skin  or  the  lungs.  Very  active  metabolism 
takes  place  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  central  nervous  system.  But  since  the 
metabolism  in  thewhite  matter  is  very  slight  (cf.  Chapter  XV),  and  since 
the  entire  nervous  system  amounts  to  only  about  1.9  per  cent  of  the  body 
weight,  it  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  this  system  produces  any  considerable 
fraction  of  the  total  quantity  of  heat  formed.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to 
determine  more  accurately  the  share  of  the  different  organs  in  this  important 
function. 
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§  3.    LOSS  OF  HEAT  FROM  THE  BODY 

The  heat  formed  in  the  body  is  partly  utilized  in  warming  the  food,  in- 
cluding water  ingested  and  the  air  inspired,  ie  partly  given  off  by  conduction 
and  radiation  through  the  skin,  and  partly  disappears  in  the  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  air  passages  and  from  the  skin,  and  in  the  liberation  of  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  lungs.  The  folloving  estimate,  agreeing  essentially  with 
ihose  of  Helmholtz  and  Rosenthal,  indicates  approximately  the  proportion  of 
losses  in  an  adult  man  by  these  different  avenues. 

A.  WiaMiHO  THE  Food  *hd  An 

<1)  Water  drunk  at  15*  C.  Md  wftnned  to  ST-tC—raiBed  thBKfore  23.0° =   33.73  C&L 

(S)  1,900  g,  food  «st«n  at  25°  C  (ntean)  and  wumed  to  87.5° — raised  therefore 

13.6°:  speciflc  hut  0.8 =   15.00    " 

(S)  15,000  g.  (=  11,500  I.)  air  respired  at  15°  C.  and  warmed  to  87.5°— raised 

therefore  93Ji° ;  specific  heat  0.337 =  79.7B    " 

188.TO   " 
,  B.  Loss  OP  WiTn  akd  COi  ik  thr  Bkeath 

{4)  It  is  asHumed  that  the  inapired  air  is  halt  eatarated  with  water  Tapot  at 
15°  C,  and  that  the  expired  air  is  fulljutarated  at  87.5°  C.  Approii- 
maUlj  460  g,  of  water  would  be  ^ven  off,  therefore,  in  the  form  of 
vapor  from  the  respiratory  passages;  the  latent  beat  of  the  water 

vapor  is  0.687  Cal =841.70  •* 

<5)  The  abdorption  of  heat  in  the  liberation  of  COi  from  the  Inngs  (BOO  g.) ; 

0.184  Cal.  per  g. =107.90    " 

848^90   " 

Prom  above 128.70  " 

Total 477.60   " 

The  sum  of  heat  losses  specified  under  these  five  headings  amounts  to 
477.60  Cal.  Estimating  the  total  heat  loss  of  an  adult  man  at  3,400  Cal., 
this  sum  represents  only  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  remaining 
eighty  per  cent  (in  round  numbers)  takes  place  through  the  skin. 

The  direct  caJorimetric  measuTementB  by  Atwater  give  approximately  the 
same  result.  In  a  series  of  experiments  lasting  forty  days  the  mean  heat  loss, 
in  the  case  of  a  resting  man,  by  conduction  and  radiation  was  1,669  Cal.,  through 
the  urine  and  ffeoes  31  Cal.,  by  evaporation  of  wat«r  S50  CaL — i.  e.,  in  percent- 
ages 74.2,  1.4,  and  24.4  respectively.  In  the  case  of  a  man  at  work,  the  mean 
for  twenty  days  by  conduction  and  radiation  was  2,277  Cal.,  through  urine  and 
fteces  19,  by  evaporation  of  water  1,136;  or  in  percentages,  66.5,  0.6,  and  32.9 
respectively.  The  proportion  ef  evaporation  from  the  skin  and  from  the  lungs 
was  not  determined. 

The  skin  gives  off  heat  to  the  surrounding  air,  or  to  other  cold  substances 
coming  in  contact  with  the  body,  by  conduction,  radiation  and  evaporation. 
The  relative  importance  of  these  factors  varies  greatly  ander  different  circum- 
stances. The  quantity  of  water  vapor  given  ofE  from  the  skin  depends  to  a 
great  extent  both  upon  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  surrounding  air, 
and  also  upon  the  heat  production  going  on  in  the  body,  which  in  turn  varies 
with  the  kind  and  the  quantity  of  food  eatoi  and  the  amount  of  work  done. 
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It  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  defioite  figures  for  the  amount  of  water 
given  off  through  the  skin;  for  all  of  the  twenty-four-hour  determinationB 
thus  far  published  have  reference  only  to  the  total  output  of  water  vapor, 
and  not  to  the  apportionment  between  lungs  and  skin. 

Using  the  above-mentioned  figures  (table,  page  403)  for  the  output  of  water 
vapor  in  respiration,  we  can  form  some  approximate  idea  of  the  amount  of 
water  vapor  eliminated  by  the  skin.  Some  examples  are  adduced  here  in  which 
the  necessarj  reductions  have  already  been  made.  A  fasting  individual -gave  oS 
through  the  skin  on  the  fifth  day  of  his  fast  approximately  350  g.  of  water;  loss 
of  heat  188  Cal.  The  same  individual  on  a  plentiful  diet  gave  off  throu^  the 
skin  710  g.  water,  loss  of  heat  381  Cal.,  twice  as  much  therefore  as  in  the  first 
case.  Another  subject  at  rest  and  on  a  moderate  diet  excreted  through  the  skin 
480  g.  of  water  (  =  258  Cal.) ;  on  the  same  diet  at  severe  work,  1,280  g.  water 
(=  686  CaL)  (cf.  also  page  397). 

According  to  Zuntz,  soldiers  on  the  march  in  cold  weather  eliminate  about 
one-fifth  of  the  total  output  of  water  through  the  respiration,  in  warm  weather 
only  about  one-sixth.  In  extreme  cases  the  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  may 
reach  the  enormous  value  of  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  total  heat  loss. 

The  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  conduction  also  exhibits  great  variations, 
which  dex>end  on  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  and  the  heat  produc- 
tion going  on  in  the  body,  as  well  as  upon  the  clothing.  Both  radiation  and 
conduction  are  considerably  greater  on  exposed  parts  of  tiie  akin  than  on  clothed 
parts.  From  experiments  on  covered  portions,  the  total  heat  loss  by  radiation 
has  been  calculated  for  a  grown  man  at  about  700-800  Cai.,  while  from  obser- 
vations on  the  naked  skin,  it  is  estimated  at  1,700-1,800  Cal.  Similar  differences 
have  been  observed  with  regard  to  loss  of  heat  by  conduction. 


§  i.  PROTECTION  AGAINST  LOSS  OF  HEAT 

Notwithstanding  considerable  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  homoiothermouB  animals  maintain  an  even  balance  between  heat 
production  and  heat  loss.  That  this  is  possible  with  so  small  a  quantity  of 
heat  production  in  the  body  is  due  to  the  fact  that  provisions  are  made  in 
warm-blooded  animals  for  restraining  the  loss  of  heat  through  the  skin.  These 
provisions  are,  (1)  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  and  (2)  the  natural  hairy 
or  feathery  covering  of  the  body. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  muscles  come  first  in  the  order  of  heat  pro- 
duction. The  heat  formed  in  them,  however,  cannot  be  readily  conducted  to  the 
superjacent  skin  because  the  intervening  adipose  tissue  is  a  very  poor  conductor 
of  heat.  A  piece  of  skin  2  mm.  in  thickness  will  allow  0.00248  cal.  (small)  to 
pass  through  in  one  minute,  when  the  difference  in  temperature  is  18.2°  C.  The 
same  piece  of  skin  plus  a  2  mm.  layer  of  fat  under  the  same  circumstances  will 
allow  only  0.00123  cal.  to  pass.  With  less  difference  in  temperature  on  the  two 
sides  the  protecting  influence  of  the  fat  is  still  greater,  so  that  for  example  with 
a  difference  of  9°  C.  a  layer  of  fat  2  mm.  in  thickness  retains  0.8  of  the  total 
quantity  of  heat  which  would  otherwise  be  allowed  by  the  skin  to  pass  through 
(Klug).  In  considering  the  properties  of  fat  deposited  at  different  places  in 
the  body,  Henriques  and  Hansen  have  directed  attention  to  the  lower  melting 
point  of  fat  which  lies  nearer  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  body.    This  is  doubt- 
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less  connected  with  the  fall  in  temperature  met  with  in  passing  from  the  inte- 
rior toward  the  surface;  for  the  lower  the  temperature  the  lower  must  be  the 
melting  point  of  the  fat  in  order  that  it  may  remain  in  a  fluid  state. 

The  great  importance  of  the  mbcutaneotts  fai  is  moat  beautifully  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  great  wami-blooded  marine  animals  of  the  arctics.  They  live 
habitually  among  the  ice  blocks  in  a  medium  which  conducts  heat  at  least 
twenty  times  better  than  air,  and  yet  they  are  aWe  to  maintain  a  body  tem- 
perature of  35°— 10°  C,  The  skin  is  subjected  to  conditions  which  would 
abstract  an  enormous  amount  of  heat,  but  the  extraordinarily  thick  layer  of 
subcutaneous  fat  isolates  the  muscles  and  the  organs — in  short,  the  real  body 
— from  the  skin. 

For  warm-blooded  animals  which  live  in  the  air,  the  loss  of  heat  is  greatly 
reduced  by  the  hair  and  feathers ;  and  clothing  serves  the  same  purpose  for 
our  own  bodies. 

Air  is  itself  a  very  poor  conductor  of  heat,  but  when  in  motion  it  may 
carry  away  great  quantities  of  heat.  Let  us  imagine  a  naked  man  in  an 
atmosphere  colder  than  his  skin.  The  layer  of  sir  immediately  adjacent  to 
his  skin  is  first  wanned  by  hia  body  and  as  a  consequence  it  becomes  lighter. 
It  rises  and  is  replaced  by  fresh,  cold  air,  which  in  its  turn  is  warmed,  re- 
placed, and  so  on  incessantly.  The  body  produces  therefore  by  virtue  of  its 
own  heat  an  uninterrupted  current  of  air,  which  abstracts  great  quantities 
of  heat  from  it. 

This  active  exchange  of  air  is  cousiderablj  restricted  by  the  clothing,  what- 
ever the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  ineamuch  as  it  prevents  free  access  of 
the  air  to  the  skin.  The  air  inclosed  by  the  clothing  is  relatively  stationary 
and  thus,  because  of  its  poor  conducting  qualities,  it  constitutes  a  thermally 
insulating  layer  around  the  body.  Uoreover,  not  only  the  air  between  the  cloth- 
ing and  the  skin,  as  well  as  between  the  different  garments,  but  the  air  in  the 
meshes  of  the  clothing  material  itself  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  For 
clothing  materials,  like  hair  and  feathers,  are  of  themselves  much  better  con- 
ductors than  air.  The  amount  of  air  held  in  the  meshes  of  the  clothing  of  a 
man  as  ordinarily  dressed  (excluding  wraps)  is  estimated  at  20-30 1.  (Rubner). 

Important  as  this  layer  of  surrounding  air  is,  it  must  not  stand  absolutely 
stitl,  but  must  be  kept  in  continual  motion,  even  if  it  be  very  slow  motion ;  for 
otherwise  the  air  very  quickly  becomes  saturated  with  water  vapor  given  off  by 
the  skin,  and  then  no  further  loss  of  water  vapor  can  take  place.  The  result  ia 
great  discomfort  and,  under  some  circumstances,  great  disturbances  in  the  regu- 
lation of  heat. 

The  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  is  likewise  reduced  considerably  by  the  cloth- 
ing. Since  the  clothing  materials  consist  of  substances  which  do  not  permit  the 
passage  of  radiant  heat,  they  absorb  the  heat  radiating  from  the  skin  and  are 
themselves  warmed  by  it.  Consequently  this  heat  remains  longer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  body  and  thus  helps  to  warm  the  air  immediately  surrounding 
it.  When  one  feels  that  he  is  losing  heat  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  body  too  rapidly,  he  covers  the  garment  from  which  the  heat  is  escaping 
with  still  another,  which  catches  the  heat  radiating  from  the  first  and  delays  it 
still  longer.    A  shirt,  vest,  coat,  etc.,  act  in  this  way. 

The  radiation  of  heat  from  the  skin  ia  still  further  diminished  by  water 
vapor,  because  it  reduces  the  diathermic  capacity  of  the  air. 
25 
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Ab  a  result  of  these  protective  measures,  the  temperature  of  the  air  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  body  is  generally  somewhat  above  30°  C.  The  skin 
itself  in  places  where  it  is  clothed  has  a  temperature  of  SS'-SS"  C,  on  naked 
places  its  temperature  is  lower  (cf.  page  399). 

That  warm-blooded  animals  can  maintain  a  constant  body  temperature, 
wheu  exposed  to  a  very  low  external  temperature,  is  due  to  their  natural  or 
artificial  clothing.  This  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  an  animal  declines  more  or  less  when  it  is  shorn,  as  well  as  by  the 
experience  that  a  naked  man  at  rest  can  only  maintain  his  temperature  at 
the  normal  level  when  the  surrounding  temperature  is  at  27°  C.  or  higher 
(Senator). 

By  experiments  with  the  calorimeter  Rubner  has  determined  the  savinK  of 
heat  to  the  bodj  accomplished  by  clothing  in  some  special  cases.  A  guinea  pi^ 
lost  normally  by  radiation  and  conduction  on  the  average  3.37  Cal.  per  hour; 
after  being  shorn  the  hourly  loss  was  4.19  Cal. — i.  e.,  33.3  per  cent  more.  In  the 
human  subject  the  loss  from  the  naked  arm  by  radiation  and  conduction  at 
ordinary  room  temperature  was  about  thirty  per  cent  more  than  that  from  the 
clothed  arm. 

And  yet  the  saving  actually  accomplished  by  the  clothes  is  somewhat  less 
than  this  would  indicate;  for  the  output  of  water  vapor  from  the  clothed  body 
is  greater  than  from  the  naked  because  of  the  higher  temperature  of  the  air 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  skin.  From  esj^riments  on  the  naked  forearm 
and  on  the  hand  it  has  been  found  that  in  a  dry  atmosphere  at  a  temperature 
of  15°-20°  C,  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  heat  loss  takes  place  by  evapo- 
ration. From  the  naked  arm  the  elimination  of  water  amounted  to  3.59  g.,  and 
from  the  clothed  arm  4.39  g. — a  difference  of  twenty-two  per  cent.  Using  this 
value  the  saving  of  heat  due  to  clothes  may  be  calculated  as  follows: 

The  total  loss  of  heat  through  the  akin 100 

By  radiation  and  conduction 80 

By  Bvaponitioo _aO 

The  loss  by  radiation  and  ooadnction  is  diminished  by  the  clothe* 

twenty  per  cent,  learing  theretore S6 

While  the  loss  by  evaporation  is  increased  twenty-two  per 

cent  making 84 

Total 80 

The  saving  according  to  this  amounts  to  about  twenty  per  cent  at  ordinary 
room  temperature,  and  of  course  at  lower  temperature  is  much  greater. 

Just  as  man  seeks  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  loss  of  heat  during 
the  winter  by  wearing  heavier  clothing,  so  the  animals  offset  the  influence  of 
the  lower  temperature  by  a  thicker  coat  of  hair  or  feathers.  What  this  thick 
coat  actually  does  for  its  owner  may  be  seen  in  polar  animals  living  in  the 
air,  which  maintain  a  normal  body  temperature  even  at  an  external  tempera- 
ture of  —40°  C.  (Parry). 

§5.    REGULATION  OF  THE  BODY'S  TEMPERATURE 

The  facts  thus  far  discussed  relate  only  to  the  necessary  conditions  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  body  temperature,  but  by  no  means  suffice  to  explain 
this  phenomenon  theoretically.    For,  while  both  animals  and  men  are  all  the 
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lime  being  exposed  to  greater  or  lees  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the 
burrounding  medium,  neither  the  thickness  of  the  clothing  nor  that  of  the 
adipose  tissue  is  being  changed  to  correspond  with  these  variations;  and  yet 
the  body  maintains  its  temperature  unchanged.  The  sum  total  of  all  those 
processes  by  which  this  constancy  is  maintained  is  comprehended  under  the 
term  heat  regulation  of  the  body.  These  processes  can  be  divided  into  two 
groups  according  as  they  relate  to  heat  production  or  to  heat  lose. 

The  way  in  which  the  production  of  heat  varies  under  the  influence  of  the 
surrounding  temperature  haa  been  already  presented  in  Chapter  IV  (page 
114),  But  heat  production  is  influenced  also  by  the  amount  of  food,  and  in 
controlling  the  latter  we  have  a  means  of  adapting  the  transformation  of 
Bubetance  in  the  t>ody  to  the  requirements  of  heat  regulation. 

A  noteworthy  illuatration  ia  given  by  K,  E.  Ranke,  who  studied  hia  diet 
both  in  Germany  and  during  a  scientific  expedition  to  Brazil.  Allowing  him- 
self free  choice  of  food,  the  amount  being  controlled  only  by  his  appetite,  his 
total  intake  between  the  temperatures  of  15°  and  22°  C.  was  on  the  average 
8,300-3,500  Cal.  In  a  dry  climate  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C,  it  fell  to  2,800  CaL, 
and  at  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  25°-28''  with  a  humidity  of  about  eighty- 
three  per  cent,  it  reached  the  low  level  of  1,970  Cal.  (  =  20.9  Cal.  per  kg.  body 
weight).  His  body  weight  decreased  however  on  this  low  ration.  In  order  to 
recover  hia  original  weight  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  a  richer  diet,  but  various 
disturbances  in  bis  general  health  appeared  while  he  was  experimenting  in  this 
direction. 

A.   RBGULATIOn  OP  HEAT  LOSS 

As  we  have  seen  above  the  temperature  of  the  skin  depends  primarily  upon 
the  blood  supply;  the  greater  the  amount  of  blood  flowing  through  it,  the 
warmer  it  becomes.  But  the  warmer  the  skin  becomes,  other  conditions  being 
the  same,  the  greater  is  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  skin  by  radiation  and  con- 
duction. The  heat  loss  by  radiation  and  conduction  therefore  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  blood  supplied  to  the  skin. 

The  blood  vessels  of  the  skin,  like  the  other  vessels  of  the  body,  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  vasomotor  mechanisms,  and  are  constricted  or  dilated 
according  to  the  momentary  requirements  of  the  heat  regulation.  Thus  in 
cold  weather  and  when  the  production  of  heat  in  the  body  is  not  greatly 
increased  by  muscular  work,  they  are  constricted;  and  in  hot  weather  they 
are  dilated. 

These  changes  in  the  blood  supply  of  the  skin  serve  in  another,  and  per- 
haps etill  more  important  manner,  to  regulate  the  loss  of  heat.  During  its 
flow  through  the  cutaneous  vessels,  the  blood  naturally  gives  off  heat,  and 
returns  to  the  interior  somewhat  cooled.  When  the  vessels  are  dilated,  more 
blood  flows  through  them,  and  more  heat  is  thus  lost  than  when  they  are 
constricted  and  the  quantity  of  blood  flowing  through  them  is  small.  While 
the  cutaneous  vessels  are  constricted,  the  vessels  of  the  abdominal  viscera  and, 
88  it  appears  from  the  investigations  of  Wcrtheimer,  those  also  of  the  muscles 
— i.e..  of  the  most  important  heat-producing  organs — are  dilated;  while  dur- 
ing dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  those  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
constricted. 
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Experience  proves  that  a  man  can  maintalD  his  body  temperature  without 
increase  in  an  atmosphere  whose  toinperature  is  much  higher  than  that  of  his 
body.  This  appears  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  the  metabo- 
lism and  heat  production  of  the  body  never  cease,  however  high  the  surround- 
ing temperature  may  be.  The  fact,  as  was  first  observed  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, is  to  be  explained  by  the  secretion  of  sweat.  At  a  higher  atmospheric 
temperature  the  sweat  glands  are  stimulated,  and  evaporation  of  the  sweat 
thus  poured  out  upon  the  skin  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  heat  from  the  body. 
In  this  way  the  body  is  cooled  and  maintains  its  temperature  unchanged, 
whether  the  outside  temperature  exceeds  or  only  approaches  that  of  the  body. 

But  the  amount  of  sweat  secreted  depends  not  only  upon  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  but  also  upon  the  amount  of  heat  being  produced  in  tlie  body  at 
the  time.  If  the  heat  production  of  the  body  he  considerably  increased  as  the 
result  of  severe  muscular  work,  the  body  will  sweat  even  at  an  atmospheric 
temperature  of  0°  C.  After  a  full  meal,  owing  to  the  increased  heat  produc- 
tion a  greater  quantity  of  sweat  is  secreted  than  when  the  metabolism  is 
reduced  for  lack  of  food. 


B.   CEHTBRS  FOR  HEAT  REGVLATIOH 

Among  the  many  so-called  "heat  centers,"  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  central  nen'ous  system,  which  have  been  mentioned  by  different  authors, 
only  a  single  one  seem's  to  be  fairly  entitled  to  the  name.  If  a  tine  needle  be 
thrust  into  the  brain  from  above  downward  in  such  a  direction  as  to  strike 
the  medial  edge  of  the  corpus  striatum,  a  rise  in  temperature  appears  in  the 
skin,  in  the  muscles  and  in  the  rectum;  likewise  an  increase  of  metabolism 
and  of  heat  loss  as  determined  by  the  calorimeter  (Aronsobn  and  Sachs, 
Richet).  The  increase  of  temperature  amounts  to  more  than  2"  C,  the  in- 
crease of  metabolism  and  of  heat  loss  to  about  SO  per  cent.  The  maximum 
effect  appears  within  twenty-four  to  seventy-three  hours  after  the  puncture, 
unless  the  needle  be  pressed  through  to  the  base  of  the  cranium,  in  which  case 
it  appears  within  two  to  seven  hours.  The  results  of  electrical  stimulation  by 
means  of  electrodes  insulated  to  the  ends  show  that  the  effect  of  puncture 
is  due  to  stimulation  and  not  to  destruction  of  the  parts  encountered. 

We  cannot  form  any  definite  opinion  at  present,  as  to  the  significance 
which  this  and  other  "heat  centers"  have  in  the  regulation  of  this  important 
function. 

How  the  centers  for  heat  reflation  (wherever  they  may  be  located)  are  stimu- 
lated, is  another  question  which  cannot  be  conclusively  answered  as  yet.  It  is 
indeed  fairly  certain  that  the  cold  and  heat  nerves  of  the  skin  play  a  great  part, 
since  heat  production  and  heat  loss  are  reflexly  influenced  in  one  direction  or 
the  other  according  to  conditions  reported  by  these  nerves.  Changes  in  the 
temperature  of  the  blood  also  might  play  a  part;  that  is,  cold  might  by  direct 
action  on  the  heat  centers  bring  about  an  increase  of  metabolism  and  a  con- 
striction of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  or  warmed  blood  might  rouse  the  sweat  centers 
to  increased  activity.  This  mechanism  does  actually  participate  in  some  such 
way  in  the  regulation  of  heat,  for  in  muscular  work  the  sweat  breaks  out  only 
when  the  body  temperature  has  increased  0^°-0.5°  C.  (Fredericq).     Likewise 
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the  augmented  reapiration  appearing  with  a  high  external  temperature  (page 
318)  ia  caused  by  a  direct  exciting  effect  of  the  blood,  for  it  can  be  reproduced 
iu  ail  its  essential  features  by  locally  warming  the  blood  in  the  carotids  od  the 
way  to  the  brain;  but  it  will  not  appear,  notwithstanding  a  very  strong  heat 
stimulus,  when  the  bead  is  cooled. 

The  ability  to  maintaJD  a  constant  temperature  in  certain  species  of  ani- 
mals, including  man,  is  not  fully  developed  immediately  after  birth.  In  such 
warm-blooded  animals  as  have  a  well-developed  nervous  system  at  birth — 
e.  g.,  guinea  pig  and  chick — the  beat-regulating  mechanism  also  is  completely 
functional  at  this  time.  But  those  which,  like  rats  and  pigeons,  am  bom 
blind  and  helpless,  only  acquire  the  power  of  regulating  their  own  temperature 
in  the  course  of  the  second  week  (Pembrey).  The  newborn  child  also  has 
not  yet  come  into  full  possession  of  its  power  to  regulate  its  heat  (Raudnitz). 
It  is  probable  that  this  post-embryonic  development  of  the  regulatory  mech- 
anism ia  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of  the  neuromuscular 
apparatus  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
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CHAPTEU    XV 

THE   FDNCTIONB   OF   CROSS-BTRIATED   UU8CLB8 

The  purpose  of  the  cross-striated  muscles  is  twofold :  first  to  provide  for 
the  bodily  movements,  and  secondly  to  participate  in  the  production  and  regu- 
lation of  heat  in  the  body.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  first  inquire  into  the 
general  properties  of  the  muscles  and  shall  then  briefly  discuss  their  relations 
to  other  organs. 

FIRST    SECTION 

GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY   OF   MUSCLE  AND  NERVE 

Inaaranch  as  the  general  properties  of  muscles  and  of  nerve  fibers  agree 
in  many  respects,  and  the  information  gained  from  nerves  very  often  throws 
light  on  the  corresponding  phenomena  of  muscles,  it  seems  best  to  discuss 
them  here  together. 

Physiologists  have  for  a  long  time  given  preference  to  the  stadj  of  the  gen- 
eral properties  of  muscles  and  nerves  because  at  first  it  promised  to  yield  very 
important  results  bearing  on  the  fundomental  properties  of  the  living  substance 
in  general.  A  great  number  of  facta  have  been  collected  by  the  work  done  in 
this  field,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not  as  yet  afford  us  a  basis  for  an;  con- 
sistent theory  of  nervous  and  muscular  activity.  Significant  as  these  facts  are, 
we  must  be  content  to  mention  only  the  most  important  of  them,  a  more  exhaust- 
ive presentation  being  quite  beyond  the  possibilities  of  a  text-book  of  this  sise. 

When  not  otherwise  expressly  stated,  the  facts  given  may  be  understood 
OB  applying  to  the  surviving  nerves  or  muscles  of  the  frog,  exsected  from  the 
body  (cf.  page  6).  A  motor  nerve  is  generally  employed  in  investigation 
of  the  general  properties  of  nerves,  and  in  most  cases  the  muscle  connected 
with  it  serves  ae  the  indicator  of  the  state  of  the  nerve.  The  changes  in  the 
form  of  the  muscle  are  usually  registered  by  the  graphic  method  (cf.  page  G). 

§1.    FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS  OF  NERVOUS  ACTIVITY' 

A  nerve  is  irritable  to  ordinary  artificial  stimuli  at  all  points  of  its  course, 
and  it  transmits  the  stimulus  in  both  directions  from  the  point  of  stimula- 
tion. This  is  best  shown  hy  means  of  the  action  current  (page  48).  If  a 
nerve  be  stimulated  at  its  middle,  each  of  the  two  ends  being  at  the  same 

'  The  properties  of  different  kinds  of  nerve  fibere  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in 
Chapter  XXII. 
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time  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  the  action  current  appears  in  both.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  mixed  nerve  trunks  composed  of  both  afferent  and  efferent 
fibers,  but  can  be  demonstrated  on  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
which  contain  only  efferent  fibers  (Du  Bois-Reymond). 

If  g  living  nerve  be  severed,  it  of  course  no  longer  has  the  power  to 
transmit  the  stimnlus.  But  the  same  is  true  if  the  nerve  be  simply  tied  off. 
To  be  capable  of  conducting,  a  nerve  mmt,  therefore,  be  intact,  not  only  in 
the  physical,  but  also  in  the  physiological  sense. 

The  conduetivitp  of  a  nerve  may  be  diminisbed  or  abolished  for  a  time  by 
various  ageuta:  external  pressure — e.g.,  when,  as  we  say,  the  limbs  "go  to 
sleep";  chloroform;  alcohol,  etc.'  All  such  agents  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  reduce  or  even  abolish  tbe  physiological  continuity  of  the  nerve,  without 
destroying  its  physical  integrity.  And  yet  the  local  excitability  of  the  nerve 
in  the  same  place  may  persist.  Under  certain  circumstances  it  may  happen  also 
that  a  segment  of  the  nerve,  which  for  some  reason  is  not  excitable,  still  has  the 
power  to  transmit  the  stimulus  received  at  some  other  point  on  the  nerve.  This 
is  witnessed,  for  example,  in  certain  stages  of  regeneration  of  a  nerve  that  has 
been  cut.  Moreover,  the  exeilabilits  of  the  nerve  does  not  always  keep  even 
pace  with  its  conduclivil!/,  possibly  because  the  nerve  responds  in  a  different 
manner  to  its  natural  stimulus  propagated  from  one  s^ment  to  another,  from 
what  it  does  to  the  artificial  stimuli. 

A  stimulus  once  received  by  a  nerve  fiber  is  transmitted  only  vithin  the 
same  fiber  and  its  branches,  never  passing  to  the  fibers  running  beside  it  in 
the  same  trunk  (law  of  isolated  conduction). 

This  law  holds  also  for  the  conducting  pathways  in  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. One  can  convince  himself  of  its  validity  in  a  very  simple  way.  If,  for 
example,  he  touch  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  at  each  of  two  places  about  1  mm.  apart, 
with  a  sharp  point,  he  can  distinguish  the  two  points  very  accurately,  which  of 
course  would  not  be  possible  if  the  two  stimulated  the  same  nerve  fiber. 

In  very  close  relation  with  this  law  belongs  the  discovery  of  the  specific 
character  of  the  response  to  excitation — i.  e.,  that  stimulation  of  a  definite 
nerve  produces  an  effect  in  its  own  answering  organ  and  in  that  organ  only. 
By  the  answering  organ  we  mean  that  particular  organ  connected  with  the 
nerve  and  specially  infiuenccd  by  it.  The  answering  organ  of  an  ordinary 
motor  nerve  is  the  muscle  which  it  innervates,  the  answering  organ  of  a 
secretory  nerve  is  the  gland  which  it  controls,  etc.  The  answering  organs 
of  the  afferent  nerves  are  nerve  cells  situated  in  the  central  nervous  system. 
From  these  new  nerve  paths  originate,  and  end  in  other  nerve  cells,  and  thus 
stimulation  of  a  single  afferent  nerve  may  ronse  a  whole  series  of  different 
nerve  cells  united  together.  Finally,  a  nerve  cell  connected  with  an  efferent 
nerve  may  be  set  in  action  by  an  afferent  nerve,  and  a  peripheral  organ  may 
thus  be  stimulated  without  the  participation  of  the  will  or  even  of  conscious- 
ness. Such  a  phenomenon  we  call  a  reflex  (Chapter  XXII).  Because  of  the 
manifold  way  in  which  the  nerve  fibers  are  combined  with  one  another  in  the 
central  nervous  system,  very  complex  effects  may  result  from  a  single  afferent 
stimulus,  without  in  any  way  invalidating  the  law  of  specific  response. 
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§2.    THE   PROPERTIES  OF   RESHNG  MUSCLE 
A.    ELASTICITY 
If  a  metallic  wire  vertically  saspended  be  loaded  with  a  certain  weight, 
almost  immediately  it  assumes  the  maximum  length  for  that  load  and,  prac- 
tically speaking,  ie  not  extended  further  however  long  the  weight  remains. 
A  muscle  or  other  organic  tissue  behaves  very  differently.    If  we  load  a  fresh 
muscle  with  a  weight,  for  a  moment  it 
takes  a  certain   length   according  to   the 
size  of  the  load,  but  thereafter  as  long 
as   the   weight   remains   it   continues    to 
stretch,   at   first   rapidly   and   then   more 
and  more  slowly.    This  secondary  stretch- 
ing is  spoken  of  as  the  after  extension. 
When  a  muscle  already  stretched  by  a  cer- 
tain weight  is  unloaded,  it  shortens  rap- 
idly at  first,  then  more  and  more  slowly. 
In  this  case  it  is  said  to  exhibit  secondary 
elasticity,  or  after  shortening  (Fig.  150). 

These  secondary  phenomena  render  the 
Blix.  A  wan  suddenly  loaded  with  investigation  of  the  elasticity  in  muscles 
100  g.  of  weifiht  »nd  B  was  Bud-       gnd  the  influence  of  load   rather  difficult. 

denly  relieved  of  ila  weight.  j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^.  ^g^^  ^f  ^^^^^  ^^j^^. 

sion  as  much  as  possible,  Marey  and  Blix 
have  hit  upon  a  device  by  which  the  load  can  be  increased  or  diminished  contin- 
uously and  veiy  rapidly,  and  the  variations  in  length  of  the  muscle  can  be 
recorded  at  the  same  time  (Fig.  151). 

The  support  (i)  bears  the  muscle  lever  (c)  on  which  the  muscle  is  fastened 
at  m.  The  lever  is  loaded  by  means  of  the  weight  h,  and  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  weight  k.  The  plate  (/)  with  the  recording  surface  (J)  attached  to  it  can 
be  moved  back  and  forth  between  the  two  ledges  screwed  fast  to  the  base.  At 
the  same  time  the  weight  h  controlled  by  the  bar  b  is  moved  along  the  lever. 


Fra.  ISl. — Apparatus  of  Blix  and  [.ov^  (or  fsoordlni;  the  elasticity  curve  of  a  muscle. 

and  in  this  way  the  load  acting  on  the  muscle  is  changed  in  proportion  to  the 
excursion  of  the  writing  surface.  Curves  obtained  with  the  apparatus  represent 
the  extensibility  and  elasticity  of  the  muscle  with  a  uniformly  increasing  and 
uniformly  diminishing  load. 
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Such  a  curve  is  giyen  in  Fig.  152.  We  see  that  the  increase  in  length 
of  the  muscle  with  a  load  increasing  at  a  uniform  rate  is  less,  the  greater 
the  absolute  load — i.e.,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  becomes  greater  as  the  ten- 
sion of  the  muscle  increases.  Moreover,  it  appears  from  the  figure  that  the 
elasticity  curve  runs  below  the  extension  curve,  a  circumstance  not  due  to 
after  extension.  The  elasticity,  it  will  be  observed,  is  very  complete,  since  the 
muscle  when  it  is  released  resumes  its  original  length.  Permanent  lengthen- 
ing appears  to  a  noticeable  extent  only  when  the  muscle  substance  is  torn 
by  too  great  an  extension. 

B.   CHEMISTRY  OF  HUSCLB 

The   reaction  of  fresh,  resting  muscle  was  for   a   long   time   regarded  as 
acid.     But   Du  Bois-Reymond  pointed   out   that   the   reaction   of   the  flesh   of 
different  mammals  ia  more  or  less  alkaline.     Further  investigation  has  shown 
that  there  ia  no  one  reaction  for  resting  muscle,  but  rather  two:  alkaline  to 
lacmoid  and  neutral  or  faintly 
alkaline     to     curcuma.       The 
aqueous      extract      of      cross- 
striated    muscle    reacts    in    the 
same  way.    According  to  Eoh- 
mann,  the  acid  reaction  of  the 
water    extract    to    curcuma    is 
essentially      due      to      sodium 
monophosphate,   and   the  alka- 
line reaction  to  lacmoid  to  the 
acid  carbonate   of    Rodium,    to 
the  diphosphate  of  sodium  and 
to   alkaline   compounds   of   the       ^'°- 152.— E.lendon  wid  elasUoity  cur,-e8  of  the  frog'n 

...  gaBtrocnemiUB,  after  Nerandpr.     This   tracing  was 

proieias.  obUined   with  Ihe  apparatus   Hhown   in    Fig.    ISl. 

The  upper  line  reprasentg  the  curve  of  extension  and 

Among  the  proteids  which  the  lower  line  the  curve  of  elastic  shortening. 

make  up  the  insoluble  stroma 

of  muscle,  there  are  two  bodies,  one  a  globulin  {mi/osin,  v,  Fiirth ;  paramyo- 
sinogen, G.  N.  Stewart)  and  the  other  a  globulin-liko  substance  {myogen, 
V.  Fiirth;  myo^nogen)  which  can  be  extracted  from  fresh,  blood-frcc  rabbit's 
muscle  with  normal  salt  solution.  In  dead  muscle  both  pas-s  over  spontane- 
ously into  insoluble  modifications  (myosin  fibrin  and  myogen  fil>rin)  but  they 
are  distinguished  by  their  precipitation  reactions  and  the  temperature  at 
which  they  coagulate.  Myosin  coagulates  at  44°-50''  C,  myogen  at  55°-(!5° 
C.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  proteid  which  goes  into  solution  with  normal 
salt,  myosin  constitutes  about  twenty  per  cent  and  myogen  about  eighty  per 
cent  (v.  Fiirth). 

Other  nitrogenous  constituents  of  muscle  represent  the  decomposition  prod- 
ucts of  proteid;  creatin  (0.1-0.4  pet  cent  in  fresh  muscle),  hypoxanthin.  xantbin, 
and  guanin  (0.23,  0.05  and  0.02  per  cent  of  dry  substance  respectively). 
Here  belong  also  the  phosphocamic  acid  (0,1-0,2  per  cent) ;  inosinic  acid 
(CJJ,.N.PO,)  from  which  hypoxanthin  can  be  split  off;  camosin  (C,1T,.N.0,) 
closely  related  to  arginin ;  and  camin  (C,H.N,0,), 

The  nonnitrogenous  organic  constituents  are:  inosit  (hexa-hydrosy-benEoI, 
CJI.{OH.-|-H,0),  glycogen,  sugar,  fat,  etc. 
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Uuscles  owG  their  color  to  a  peculiar  red  pigment  (myochrome)  whidi 
is  closely  related  to  hsemoglobiii  but  does  not  agree  with  it  epectroecopically 
(K.  A.  H.  Mijrner). 


g  3.    STIMlltAIIOff   OF  MUSCLES  AlTD   OF   NERVES 
A.   THE  MUSCLE  CURVE 

1.  Method. — A. muscular  contraction  can  be  recorded  in  Bereral  ways  which 
differ  in  principle  but  which  finally  reduce  to  two  groups,  according  as  the  short- 
ening induced  by  the  stimulus  is  allowed  to  take  place  or  not.    In  the  latter  case 


Fio.  153. — Apparatus  of  Fick  for  recording  variations  in  the  length  and  in  th*  tension  of  a  muscle 
artificially  stimulated.  By  unhooking  the  teasion  recorder  the  lever,  HH,  is  allowed  to  move 
freely  up  and  down  like  an  ordinary  muBcle  lever.     For  further  eipUnation,  see  t«xt. 

the  tension  of  the  muscle  increases  as  a  result  of  the  excitation,  but  its  length 
remains  constant.  For  this  reason  such  contractions  are  called  isoinetric  con- 
tractions, and  the  variations  of  tension  are  recorded  after  Fick's  method  as 
follows  (Fig.  153).  The  muscle  (M)  is  attached  to  a  strong  steel  spring  (f) 
which  bears  a  long  writing  point  (ft)  for  magnifying  and  recording  its  move- 
ments. When  the  muscle  is  stimulated,  it  attempts  to  bend  the  spring,  but  since 
the  latter  yields  hut  slightly,  the  muscle  cannot  shorten  to  any  appreciable 
extent;  consequently  the  whole  effect  of  the  muscular  activity  is  to  increase  the 
tension. 

In  the  other  method  a  lever  loaded  with  a  weight  is  commonly  used,  and 
the  weight  is  so  chosen  that  the  effort  of  the  muscle  to  shorten  when  stimulated 
is  effective.  The  lever  is  lifted,  thepcfore,  and  the  resulting  curve  is  a  record 
of  variations  in  the  length  of  the  muscle  during  the  contraction. 
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A  loaded  lever  lifted  in  this  way  suffers  a  certain  acceleration  in  its  moTe- 
ment  upward,  which  is  often  so  greet  that  from  a  certain  moment  onward  the 
lever  moves  of  its  own  inertia,  and  not  at  the  instance  of  the  muscle.  It  is 
evident  that  a  muscle  curve  recorded  under  such  circumstances  can  be  trusted 
only  for  information  as  to  the  very  beginninK  of  the  contraction.  In  order  to 
prevent  this  "  throw  "  due  to  inertia  a  very  light  lever  is  employed,  and  the  load 
is  applied  as  near  to  the  axis  as  possible  (Fig.  160),  while  the  muscle  is  attached 
at  a  greater  distance  therefrom.  Since  it  is  assumed  that  the  tension  of  the 
muscle  remains  the  same  throughout,  this  sort  of  a  contraction  is  called  itoionic. 
An  actual  condition  of  isotony,  however,  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  had  (cf.  page  435). 

To  be  able  to  analyze  the  temporal  course  of  the  muscular  contraction  ex- 
actly, one  must  record  it  on  a  writing  surface  moving  with  sufBcient  speed  (300- 
600  mm.  per  second). 

2.  The  simple  contraction.  The  muscular  contractions  caused  by  the  vari- 
ous stimuli  are  either  simple  or  summated.  By  simple  contrafltion,  or  merely 
coDtractioD,  we  mean  that  act  of  the  muscle  which  is  discharged  by  a  single 


Flo.  IM.— Simple  i 


the  eoDtraetion  curve  leaves  the  base  line  i«  the  lateDt  period. 

stimulus.  By  summated  contractions  we  understand  the  contractions  dis- 
charged by  a  series  of  stimuli  following  each  other  in  rapid  successioQ  (cf. 
page  51). 

When  a  muscle  receives  a  stimulus,  a  measurable  time  always  elapses  be- 
tween the  instant  of  stimulation  and  the  appearance  of  a  visible  eSect,  and 
this  time  is  designated  as  the  latent  period  (Helmholtz,  1850). 

The  general  procedure  in  making  exact  determinations  of  this  as  well  as  of 
other  physiological  periods  may  be  explained  by  the  following  method :  On  the 
lower  edge  of  the  drum  of  a  ^mograph  a  metallic  peg  is  securely  fastened,  so 
that  when  the  drum  is  revolving  this  peg  can  break  an  electric  contact.  The 
contact  forms  a  part  of  the  primary  current  to  an  induction  coil.  If  now  the 
secondary  current  be  conveyed  to  the  muscle,  and  the  drum  be  set  going  80  that 
the  muscle  lever  makes  a  tracing,  it  is  clear  that  the  instant  the  peg  opens  (or 
closes)  the-primaiy  current  the  muscle  will  receive  a  shock.  But  it  is  equally 
clear  that,  owing  to  the  latent  period,  the  instant  the  resulting  contraction  begins 
will  not  be  the  instant  of  stimulation.  To  find  on  the  tracing  the  instant  when 
the  muscle  receives  the  shock,  let  the  drum  be  moved  very  slowly  until  the  p^ 
once  more  breaks  the  primary  current.  Since  the  drum  is  now  as  good  aa  stand- 
ing still  the  resulting  contraction  will  trace  a  vertical  line  (Fig.  154)  which 
marks  the  instant  of  stimulation.  The  interval  between  this  vertical  line  and 
the  rise  of  the  muscle  curve  above  the  base  line  is  the  latent  period.  The  period 
can  of  course  be  measured  in  fractions  of  a  second  if  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning 
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fork  be  recorded  while  the  drum  is  going  at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  Sometimea 
it  is  diffieult  to  aaj  just  when  the  muscle  curve  rises  from  the  base  line.  The 
exact  moment  can  be  determined  if  the  experiment  be  so  devised  that  the  mus- 
cular contraction,  the  instant  it  begins,  opens  the  current  to  an  electric  signal. 

The  length  of  the  latent  period,  which  has  generally  been  determined  on 
the  frog's  inu«?le,  depends  upon  various  circumstances.  With  a  maximal 
break  induction  shock  and  at  ordinary  room  temperature  (IT^-IS"  C),  the 
mean  length  is  about  0.004  second;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  shorter,  at 
a  lower  temperature  longer.  The  latent  period  increases  also  as  the  height 
of  the  contraction  decroasos.  On  the  other  hand,  under  circumstances  other- 
wise the  same,  it  is  influenced  very  little  by  the  load  or  by  the  tension  of  the 
muscle  (i.  c,  up  to  a  certain  limit). 

If  a  muscle  prepared  for  stimulation  be  placed  in  s  horizontal  position 
and  a  lever  be  attached  to  each  of  its  two  ends  in  such  a  way  that  any  increase 
in  the  thickness  of  the  muscle  at  either  end  will  I)c  recorded,  and  if  the  muscle 
be  now  stimulated  at  one  end.  it  is  found  that  the  response  spreads  from  the 
point  of  stimulation  throughout  the  muscle  at  a  measurable  rate  of  speed 
(Aboy).  This  rale  of  propagation,  which  according  to  Engelmann  is  inde- 
pindent  of  the  strength  of  the  -■stimulus,  amounts  in  the  frog  muscle  to  3^  m. 
per  second  (Berniitein,  Hermann),  or  5-<i  m.  (Engelmann),  and  in  human 
muscles  to  10-13  m.  per  second  (Hermann). 

If  in  an  experiment  like  the  one  cited  above  for  the  determination  of  the 
latent  period,  the  two  electrodes  be  placed  on  opposite  ends  of  the  muscle,  the 
excitation  will  start  from  the  ni^ative  electrode  (cf.  page  59),  and  will  spread 
from  there  throuRhout  the  muscle.  But  before  the  lever  can  be  raised,  the  exci- 
tation must  have  reached  the  entire  muscle;  whence  it  is  evident  that  the 
mechanical  latent  period  of  the  part  first  excited  must  be  shorter  than  that  indi- 
cated for  the  whole  muscle. 

After  the  latent  period  the  muscle  curve  rises  to  its  maximum  height  and 
then  falls.  Accordingly  in  every  muscular  contraction  we  have  to  distinguish : 
(1)  latent  period,  (3)  period  of  shortening,  (3)  the  summit,  and  (4)  the 
period  of  relaxation.  In  the  frog's  gastrocnemius  the  period  of  shortening 
lasts  0.05-0.07  second,  the  period  of  relaxation  somewhat  longer. 

The  course  of  the  simple  contraction  may  be  very  different  in  different 
mu.scles,  and  in  point  of  time  we  meet  with  all  possible  gradations  from  the 
extremely  short  twitch  of  certain  insects'  muscles,  lasting  only  0.0033  second, 
to  the  contraction  of  smooth  muscles  continuing  for  several  seconds. 

Ran\ier  fir-at  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  skeletal  muscles  of  the 
•same  animal  which  differ  in  color,  differ  also  in  their  physiological  properties. 
Thu«  m  such  animals  as  the  rabbit,  we  can  easily  distinguish  red  and  while 
mu'icle*  With  the  red  the  latent  period  is  longer,  the  height  of  the  contrac- 
tion IS  les.s — the  descending  limb  of  the  curve  especially  being  very  much 
drawn  out ;  but  the  force  and  endurance  are  greater  than  in  the  white  muscles. 
The  former  are  therefore  more  capable  of  severe  work.  Griitzner  showed 
later  that  individual  mu.sclos  generally  are  composed  of  red  and  white  sec- 
tions, and  that  the  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  fibers  is  often  very  intimate. 
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B.  RATE  OF  TRAnSMISSIOn  OP  A  SERVE  IMPULSE 
It  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  a  more  complete  study  of  the  excitation  of 
nerves  that  we  discuss  here  the  rate  of  transmission  of  the  stimulus  within 
them.  The  first  researches  bearing  on  this  subject  we  awe  afrain  to  Holm- 
holtz.  The  principle  of  his  method  is  very  simple.  The  latent  period  is 
determined  as  above  described,  but  instead  of  etimulating  the  muscle  directly 
the  stimulus  is  applied  to  its  nerve:  (1)  as  near  as  poiwible  to  the  muscle 
and  (2)  as  far  as  possible  from  it.  We  find  that  the  latent  period  is  greater 
in  the  second  case  than  in  the  first.  If  the  two  contractions  are  the  same 
size  (Fig.  155),  this  difference  can  only  be  due  to  the  greater  length  of  nerve 


A  B  c  D 
Fid.  155. — Curves  iUustrating  the  method  of  tletermining  the  rate  of  conductivity  in  the  sciatic 
nerve  ol  ■  frog.  A,  marks  the  point  of  stimulation.  The  firal  curve  which  leaves  tlie  base  line 
at  B  (really  a  little  farther  to  the  riKht  than  indicated)  was  obtwned  by  direct  tilimulation; 
the  second  curve  (C)  wasobtiuned  by  stimulating  the  nerve  as  close  as  possible  to  the  muscle; 
the  third  curve  (D)  by  stimulatinK  the  nerve  as  far  away  from  the  muscle  as  possible.  The 
las  of  the  third  curve  behind  thesecond  should  give  the  time  necessary  for  the  stimiiluB  to  travel 
from  the  second  point  of  stimulation  on  the  nerve  lo  Ihe  first  point — in  this  case  about  55  mm. 
Since  one  complete  vibration  of  the  tuning  fork  (below)  represents  liath  of  a  second  and 
this  ia  (almost  exactly)  the  time  from  C  to  D,  the  rate  of  transmission  in  this  particular 
oaae  i«  only  about  11  meters  per  second  (200  x  ,055). 

traversed  by  the  stimulus  in  the  second  caeo.  Knowing  the  difference  of 
length  in  millimeters  and  the  difference  of  time  in  hundredths  of  a  second, 
we  can  easily  calculate  the  rate  of  transmission  in  meters  per  second.  In 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  frog  at  room  temperature  this  rate  is  20-26  m.  per 
second.  At  lower  temperatures  it  is  less ;  besides,  there  is  a  certain  dependence 
upon  the  strength  of  the  stimulus,  a  stronger  stimulus  increasing  the  rale 
sometimes  very  conwiderably. 

In  the  invertebrateB  the  rate  ia  very  much  lower  and  appears  to  be  loss  the 
slower  the  nornia!  movements  of  the  animal.  In  a  mussel  (Anodonta)  it  is  only 
1  em.  per  second,  in  an  octopus  S-.")  m.  per  second.  The  nonmedullated  fibers 
of  the  olfactory  nerve  of  a  fish  (pike)  transmit  a  stimulus  at  20°  C.  at  the  rate 
of  14-24  m.  per  second  (Nicolai). 

By  recording  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb  on 
Btimulation  of  the  median  nerve  at  different  points  tlic  rate  of  transmission  in 
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ktiman  motor  nerves  has  been  estimated  at  33  m.  per  second.     Lately  mucli 
higher  figures,  up  to  66  m.  per  second,  have  been  given. 

The  stimulus  passes  from  the  motor  nerve  to  its  muscles  through  the 
motor  end  plates.  Here  a  delay  is  experienced  which  with  a  maximal  stimulus 
amounts  to  about  0.002-0.003  of  a  second  (Bernstein). 

C.    HECHAHICAL  STIMULATIOll  OF  SERVES 
All  kinds  of  mechanical  disturbances,  provided  they  take  place  with  suffi- 
cient abruptness,  have  a  stimulating  eSect  on  a  nerve. 

A  light  hammer  let  fall  from  different  heights  upon  the  nerve,  resting  upon 
a  solid  support,  is  commonly  used  for  demonstrating  the  mechanical  stimula- 
tion. If  the  nerve  be  subjected  to  a  slowly  increasing  pressure  or  tension,  its 
excitability  at  first  increases,  then  as  the  pressure  or  tension  becomes  still  greater 
it  falls.  Beyond  a  certain  limit  pressure  applied  to  a  nerve  entirely  abolishes 
its  power  of  conducting  impulses  (see  page  411).  According  to  Kiihue  and 
Uxkull,  stimulation  may  occur  on  releasing  a  nerve  from  pressure. 

D.   ELECTRICAL  STDnTLATIOH  OF  MUSCLE  AHD  HBRVB 

1.  Method. — The  kinds  of  electrical  stimuli  the  effects  of  which  have  been 
most  fully  studied  are  the  constant  and  induction  currents. 

In  applying  the  electric  current  to  a  muscle  or  nerve,  or  in  leading  off  elec- 
trical currents  generated  by  animal  tissues  to  a  galvanometer,  nonpolaritable 
eUctrodet  are  used  wherever  it  is  practicable,  llfetal  electrodes — e.  g.,  of  plati- 
num— are  not  well  adapted  to  such  a  purpose,  partly  because  it  is  difficult  to 
find  two  pieces  of  metal  between  which  there  would  be  no  differences  of  potcn- 


Fio.  106. — Scbeuut  of  the  rheooord  of  Du  B<ns-R«yinood.  The  battery  wires  and  the  electrodes 
are  connected  with  the  rheocord  by  means  of  the  binding  posts  O  and  P.  The  current 
coming  to  the  binding  poet  P  splits  into  tvo  lesser  currents,  one  giung  through  the  rheocord, 
the  other  through  the  electrode.  The  strength  of  current  which  will  pass  through  the 
electrodes  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  resiatanee  in  the  rheooord.  This  reeisbuioe  is  inctearcd 
by  moving  the  slide  2,  from  left  to  right,  also  by  throwing  into  the  circuit  other  coils  of  wire 
by  means  of  the  metal  connections  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc 

tial,  and  partly  because  the  contact  of  such  electrodes  with  moist  animal  tissues 
may  very  easily  set  up  a  difference  of  potential.  In  either  case  the  nerve  would 
be  subjected  to  an  extraneous  current  generated  by  the  electrodes  themselves, 
which  often  perhaps  would  make  no  essential  difference  in  the  results  of  the 
experiment,  since  such  a  current  would  necessarily  be  very  weak;  but  in  many 
investigations,  especially  when  exact  determinations  of  potential  differences  aris- 
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iag  in  tbe  nerve,  muscle,  etc.,  are  desired,  the  polarization,  which  after  a  time 
would  be  produced  by  the  extraneoua  current,  would  greatly  vitiate  results. 

The  discover;  by  Jules  R^nauld  that  zinc  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
zinc  sulphate  gives  no  polarization  was  of  very  great  service  in  the  development 
of  the  metboda  of  general  nerve-muscle  physiology.    The  fluid,  however,  must 


Fro.  1S7. — NonpolwitaUe  eleetrodM,  ait«r  Porter.  Enoh  el«ctrod«  eonnita  of  •  ponma  oUjr 
*'boot,"whioh  maybe  filled  withsatimted  solution  otZn  SOi.  CoimecUon  with  the  battery 
ia  made  to  the  lina  bars  placed  innde  the  boot.  A  hollow  place  on  the  surface  ot  tbe  "  toe  " 
is  filled  with  nonna]  Baliae  and  the  nerve  ia  laid  acro«  those  two  reservoin  in  mob  a  way 
■a  to  keep  It  continually  moiatened  with  the  saline.  The  entire  nerve-musale  preparation 
oanbe  kept  moist  by  covering  boots  and  all  with  a  glaeatop  which  fita  in  the  groove  around 
the  edge  of  the  porcelain  base. 

not  come  in  contact  with  the  animal  tissues,  for  they  are  completely  destroyed 
by  so  concentrated  a  solution.  The  current  therefore  is  applied  to  the  tissues 
through  porous-clay  points  molded  into  a  suitable  shape,  and  soaked  with  O.B-per- 
cent  solution  sodium  chloride  (Fig.  157).  Such  a  mass  is  but  slightly  polariz- 
able.  Often  the  clay  tip  is  sealed  into  the  end  of  a  glass  tube  filled  with  zinc- 
sulphate  solution  into  which  amalgamated  zinc  bars  connected  with  the  source 
of  electricity  are  dipped.  The  boot-sbaped  electrodes  represented  in  Fig.  167 
themselves  serve  at  once  as  the  clay  tip  and  the  containers  for  the  zinc  sulphate. 
When  it  ia  desired  to  localize  the  stimulus,  or  tbe  connection  with  the  galvanom- 
eters very  sharply,  tbe  tissue  is  connected  with  the  porous-clay  tips  of  the  non- 
polarizable  electrodes  by  means  of  woolen  threads  wet  with  0.6  per  cent  NaCl. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  student  is  already  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
tbe  induction  coil.     If  not,  a  text-book  of  physics  should  be  consulted. 

Since  the  strength  of  the  induction  current  depends  on  the  abruptness  with 
which  the  primary  current  is  changed,  it  is  very  important  that  closing  and 
opening  the  circuit  should  take  place  with  equal  precision.  Ifany  different  kinds 
of  keys  have  been  devised  to  supply  this  requirement;  one  is  shown  in  Fig.  160. 
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Often  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  stimuli  follow  one  another  very  rapidly. 
The  device  moat  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose  is  that  known  as  the 
Wagner  hammer  (Fig.  159).  The  current,  starting  from  the  battery  K,  passes 
through  the  post  g,  the  spring  h  provided  with  an  armature,  and  the  screw  f  to 
the  primary  coil  c,  and  from  there  through  the  electro-magnet  E>  back  to  the 
battery.  If  the  current  is  closed  at  the  screw  f,  b  is  magnetized  and  draws  the 
armature  of  the  spring  k  down;  in  this  way  the  current  is  broken  at  f,  the  mag- 


Fio.  158. — Induction  coil  o!  Du  Boi9-R«ymond,  nfter  Fort«r.    The  strength  o(  the  induced  cur- 
rents is  v&ried  by  sliding  the  secondary  coil  on  the  horizontsl  bnn  and  also  by  revolving  it 

net  consequently  is  demagnetized,  the  spring  k  is  released  until  it  again  touches 
f,  when  the  current  is  once  more  closed,  and  so  on. '  The  number  of  interruptions 
per  second  can  be  varied  by  the  position  of  the  screw  f.  The  make  and  break 
shocks  from  such  an  interrupter  are  not,  however,  of  equal  strength.  In  order 
to  equalize  them  a  side  wire  is  inserted  between  g  and  f  and  the  screw  at  f  is 
raised  until  the  hammer  can  no  longer  touch  it.  The  screw  f  on  the  other 
hand,  ie  raised  so  that  the  spring  in  its  downward  motion  comes  in  contact 
with  it.  Now  when  the  hammer  vibrates  the  primary  current  is  never  entirely 
broken,  hut  varies  between  two  extreme  values.  Consequently  the  make  and 
break  shocks  are  weaker  but  (for  reasons  which  we  cannot  go  into  here)  they 
are  also  more  nearly  equal  in  strength. 

8.  The  General  Law  of  Electrical  Stimulation. — All  the  effects  of  an  elec- 
tric current  upon  the  medium  through  which  it  flows  depend  upon  the  strength 
and  the  density  of  the  current.  With  the  same  conductor  the  density  of  course 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  strength. 

In  1843  Du  Bois-Reymond,  on  the  basis  of  his  discoveries  concerning  the 
electrical  stimulation  of  motor  nerves,  laid  down  the  following  general  law: 
The  electric  current  does  not  stimulate  by  means  of  its  absolute  density,  but 
by  means  of  the  alterations  which  it  undergoes  from  one  moment  to  another ; 
hence  the  impetus  toward  a  movement  which  results  from  these  alterations 
is  greater  the  more  rapidly  they  occur,  or  the  more  extensive  the  alteration 
in  a  unit  of  time.  The  contraction  of  a  muscle  produced  by  an  increasing 
density  of  the  current  was  called  the  "  closing  contrxiction,"  that  produced  by 
decreasing  density,  the  "  opening  contraction." 

This  law  was  supported  by  such  facts  as  the  following:  a  current  passing 
through  a  nerve  may,  if  increased  very  gradually,  reach  a  high  density  without 
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producing  any  contraction ;  whereas  a  much  weaker  current  closed  suddenly  pro- 
duces a  maximal  effect.  And  conversely,  a  stronger  current  if  reduced  very 
gradually,  may  be  brought  down  to  nil  without  causing  an  excitation;  whereas 
the  sudden  opening  of  a  much  weaker  current  is  accompanied  by  a  strong 
contraction. 

But  under  certain  circumstances  a  constant  current  flowing  through  a  motor 
nerve  may  stimulate  not  only  at  the  moment  of  closing,  but  during  the  entire 
period  of  closure.  This  happens  for  example  with  frog's  nerves  when  the  latter 
are  taken  from  frogs  which  have  been  kept  for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature 
below  10°  C.  (v.  Frey) ;  also  with  the  nerves  of  warni-bloodi-d  animals  when  the 
current  is  not  too  weak.  Again,  if  a  constant  current  has  been  flowing  through 
a  nerve  for  a  sufficient  time,  on  opening  the  current  there  often  appears  a  pro- 
longed contraction  instead  of  a  simple  short  contraction.  This  continued  state 
of  contraction  is  often  spoken  of  as  "Bitter's  tetanus."  Often  also  after  the 
summit  of  the  closing  contraction  has  been  passed,  a  cross-striated  muscle  does 
not  recover  its  natural  length  immediately,  but  remains  more  or  less  shortened 
{"  Wundl's  tetanus"),  and  only  returns  to  its  resting  condition  when  the  cur- 
rent is  broken — i.  e.,  in  ease  no  opening  contraction  occurs.  If  the  stimulus  is 
vciy  weak,  the  constant  excitation  is  only  a  local  one,  spreading  over  a  limited 


Fro.  159. — Details  of  the  Wagner  hammer  or  interrupter  of  the  induction  coil,  e,  primary 
Tlie  primary  current  is  generaletl  in  the  battery  K  and  the  aecondary 
led  olT  by  electrodes  attached  to  the  eods  of  the  secondary  coil. 

portion  of  the  muscle.  Finally,  when  a  constant  current  is  applied  to  an  afferent 
nerve,  a  distinct  sensation  is  felt  during  the  entire  period  of  closure,  even  when 
the  peripheral  end  organs  are  excluded  (Orutzner,  Langendorff,  Biedermann). 

We  find  therefore  so  many  exceptions  to  Du  Bois-Rejmiond's  law,  that  in 
its  origmal  form  it  can  no  longer  be  regardi'd  as  of  general  application, 
although,  so  far  as  muscle  alone  is  concerned,  the  excitation  of  large  masses 
appears  to  depend  upon  sudden  changes  at  the  place  of  direct  stimulation. 
Moreover,  the  law  must  take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  irritable  tissue: 
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the  more  irritable  it  is,  the  more  do  the  visible  phenomena  of  continuous 
excitation  remain  in  the  background,  whereas  the  effects  of  variation  in  the 
current  become  the  more  apparent  ( Biedermaun ) . 

For  all  irritable  tissues  there  is  a  minimum  duration  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent necessary  to  give  a  stimulns.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  this 
time  is  shortened,  the  less  becomes  the  stimulating  effect  until  finally  it  fails 
altogether.  The  length  of  time  necessary  to  produce  the  maximal  effect  de- 
pends primarily  on  the  strength  of  the  current.  The  greater  the  strength 
the  shorter  the  time  may  be.  A  constant  current  of  medium  strength  re- 
quires 0.016  second  to  produce  its  maximal  effect  on  motor  nerves  (J,  Konig) ; 


Flo.  lao. — A  convenient  Bmngement  of  the  Kppumtua  for  sending  induction  shocka  throu^ 
a  musale  is  shown  in  this  Figure.  BC,  the  battery  celt ;  K,  key  Tor  clo«ng  nnd  opening  the 
primary  current.  When  the  wires  &re  connected  with  binding  posts  1  and  2  of  the  induction 
coil,  Bingie  make  and  break  shocks  are  obtained  from  the  secondary  coil  and  are  conveyed 
by  the  wires  connected  therewith  to  the  muscle.  Wh^n  the  wins  are  connected  with  binding 
posts  1  and  3  of  the  induction  coil  the  automatic  interrupter  is  brought  into  play  and  a  series 
of  rapidly  repeated  (tetanic)  shocks  is  obtained.  By  means  of  hand  dectredei  connected  with 
tlie  secondary  end  of  the  induction  coil,  stimuli  may  bo  applied  in  various  other  ways. 

no  contractions  are  obtained  if  the  time  be  reduced  below  0.002  second.  In- 
duction shocks  are  still  shorter  than  this ;  nevertheless,  because  of  their  high 
tension  they  are  the  most  effective  stimuli  for  the  nerves. 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  effects  of  currents  suddenly  turned  on 
in  their  full  strength.  It  is  possible  also  by  mcaiiH  of  special  apparatus  to  arrange 
the  experiment  so  that  starting  from  nil  the  current  will  increase  gradually 
and  only  reach  its  maximum  after  a  certain  measured  time.  When  this  meas- 
ured time  does  not  exceed  iVinth  of  a  second  the  effect  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
current  of  equal  intensity  suddenly  opened  in  full  force.  When  it  is  more  than 
Artb  of  a  second  the  effect  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  current,  being  for 
a  weak  current  less  effective  than  the  sudden  opening,  and  with  a  strong  current 
more  effective  (tiildemcister).     But  the  most  characteristic  thing  about  these 
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"  time  stimuli,"  a«  they  are  called,  ia  that  the  contractions  vhich  they  induce 
continue  for  a  noticeably  longer  time,  and  the  uervee  and  musclee  can  there- 
fore be  thrown  by  them  into  a  state  of  excitation  which  lasts  longer,  than  ia  the 
case  with  the  sudden  atimuli.  This  peculiarity,  as  we  ahall  see  1at«r,  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  theoretical  explanation  of  voluntary  muscular  contraction. 

The  nature  of  the  irritable  tissue  again  has  much  to  do  with  the  length 
of  time  required  to  stimulate  it:  the  more  slowly  it  reacts,  the  longer  must 
the  stimulus  set  to  produce  a  visible  effect. 

A  single  induction  shock,  which  is  so  effective  for  the  nerve,  is  but  slightly 
effective  for  smooth  muscles.  In  certain  stages  of  d^eneration  the  skeletal 
muscles  exhibit  a  very  much  reduced  or  even  absolute  lack  of  sensitivity  toward 
induction  currents,  whereas  their  excitability  to  constant  currents  remains  unim- 
paired or  may  even  be  increased  (Erb>.  With  the  rapidly  contracting  frog's 
muscles,  stimulation  of  the  nerve  by  the  break- in  duct  ion  shock  is  much  stronger 
than  by  the  make-induction  shock,  because  the  former  is  a  more  sudden  stimulus. 
Nerve-muscle  preparations  of  the  turtle,  which  are  much  more  sluggish  in  their 
action,  behave  in  exactly  the  reverse  manner. 

3.  Law  of  Contraction. — The  stimulating  effect  of  the  constant  current 
depends  not  only  upon  the  strength  but  also  upon  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent in  the  nerve.  If  the  current  is  weak  it  generally  produces  a  contraction 
only  when  it  is  closed,  no  difference  in  which  direction  it  is  flowing.  If  the 
current  is  increased  in  strength  {medium  current),  contractions  occur  also 
when  it  is  opened,  whether  the  current  is  flowing  toward  the  mnscle  (de- 
tcending)  or  away  from  it  (ascending),  although  opening  contractions  do 
not  always  appear  with  the  same  strength  of  current  in  the  two  cases.  In- 
creasing the  strength  still  more  (strong  current)  we  find  that  with  the 
ascending  current  the  closing  contraction  gradually  becomes  smaller  until  it 
Anally  disappears,  while  the  opening  contraction  continues  at  its  maximum. 
With  the  descending  current  we  find  the  reverse  condition :  the  closing  con- 
traction remains  at  its  maximum  however  strong  the  current  be  made,  but 
the  opening  contraction  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  strength  increases, 
and  not  infrequently  it  disappears.  However,  the  strength  at  which  the  clos- 
ing contraction  disappears,  when  the  current  is  ascending,  is  not  always  the 
same.  And  sometime  when  the  current  is  descending  the  opening  contrac- 
tion does  not  disappear  at  all  but  persists  at  a  certain  minimal  size. 

These  generalizations  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  formula,  known 
as  Pfliiger's  law  of  contraction: 

fltrco^  of  CarrsDt. 
t  Opening 


( Opening 


C  =  contraction ;     0  = 
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It  will  be  UDderstCM>d  that  the  terms  weak,  medium,  and  strong  as  applied 
to  the  current  in  this  discussion  do  not  designate  any  absolute  valuea  of  the 
current,  since  what  is  medium  current  for  one  nerve-miiscle  preparation  may 
be  strong  for  another.     The  terms  are  purely  relative  to  any  given  preparation. 

This  peculiar  behavior  of  a  nerve-muscle  preparation  to  currents  of  dif- 
ferent strength,  which  finds  expression  in  the  law  of  contraction,  depends 
upon  anotlier  law  enunciated  by  Pfliiger,  namely,  that  a  constant  current  has 


Fio.  161.— Cntelectrotonus.  Tlio  tracing  ia  lo  be  read  from  right  to  left.  Tlie  nerve  was  first 
stimulaUU  in  the  iieiKliborhood  of  tlie  cathode  of  tlie  polarizing  current  with  stimuli  too  n-eak 
to  produce  any  olTcct  whiie  tiie  polarizlikg  current  was  not  running;.  The  polarising  current 
was  then  turned  on,  and,  witliout  changing  the  strength  of  the  stimuli,  they  became  effective. 
When  the  polariiing  current  was  again  turned  off,  the  stimuli  were  agun  subminimal. 

no  stimulating  action  on  the  nerve  between  the  poles,  but  acts  only  at  the 
poles.  On  closing  the  current  the  stimulus  starts  from  the  cathode,  on  opening 
from  the  anode. 

This  polar  lavi  of  excitation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experimental 
facts.  If  in  stimulating  with  the  constant  current  the  electrodes  be  applied  to 
the  nerve  as  far  apart  as  possible,  and  the  latent  period  of  the  closing  contrac- 
tions be  determined  both  for  the  ascending  and  descending  currents,  we  find 
this  period  to  be  longer  for  the  former  than  for  the  latter  (v.  Bezold).  With 
the  descending  current  the  cathode  is  nearer  the  muscle  than  with  the  ascend- 
ing current;  hence  the  stimulus  has  a  shorter  distance  to  travel  to  reach  the 
muscle  with  the  former  than  with  the  latter.  In  a  similar  way  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  stimulus  starts  from  the  anode  when  the  current  is  broken. 

The  law  of  contraction  may  be  illustrated  by  carrying  the  experiment  far- 
ther. Thus  if  from  the  determinations  of  the  latent  period  just  mentioned 
the  rate  of  transmission  of  the  stimulus  be  calculated,  it  will  be  found  consider- 
ably lower  than  when  it  is  determined  on  the  same  nerve,  by  the  method  (de- 
scribed on  page  417)  of  stimulating  at  two  points  with  the  induction  cur- 
rent. The  reason  is  that  with  the  ascending  current  the  stimulus  on  its  way 
to  the  muscle  has  exjjerienced  some  resistance  at  the  anode.  This  resistance 
varies  considerably  in  amount  according  to  the  strength  of  the  stimulating  cur- 
rent. When  the  current  is  weak  or  of  medium  strength  the  stimulus  at  the 
cathode  on  closing  the  current  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  resistance  at 
the  anode.  But  when  the  current  is  strong  the  resistance  at  the  anode  is  too 
great  to  be  overcome  by  the  stimulus  at  the  cathode,  and  it  constitutes  therefore 
a  complete  block.  It  can  be  shown  also  that  when  the  cathode  intervenes  between 
the  anode  and  the  muscle,  it  creates  a  resistance  to  the  anodic  stimulus. 

The  polar  law  of  excitation  was  deduced  by  Pfliiger  mainly  on  the  ground 
of  the  alterations  in  e.vcitability  produced  in  the  nerve  by  a  constant  current. 
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While  the  current  is  flowing  the  excitability  is  increased  on  both  sides  of  the 
cathode;  on  both  sides  of  the  anode  it  in  decreased.  These  alterations  appear 
immediately  (within  0.00007  second  at  most)  after  cUwing  the  current.  In 
the  intrapolar  region  there  is  found  an  indifferent  point  where  the  excita- 
bility of  the  nerve  is  not  changed;  and  as  the  constant  current  increases  in 
strength  this  point  moves  toward  the  cathode.  At  the  same  time  the  extra- 
polar  alterations  of  excitability  spread  over  greater  lengths  of  the  nerve. 

Likewise  during  the  first  few  moments  after  the  current  is  opened  altera- 
tions in  the  excitability  appear,  but  they  are  just  the  reverse  of  those  which 
occur  while  the  current  is  closed — i.e.,  reduced  at  the  cathode  and  increased 
at  the  anode. 

These  alterations  may  be  studied  in  the  following  manner.  A  nerve  is 
stimulated  rhythmically,  eay  once  a  second,  with  a  current  of  constant  strength, 
and  the  resultinfi;  contractions  are  recorded  in  the  usual  manner.  If  now  while 
the  stimulation  is  going  on  at  the  regular  rhythm,  a  constant  current  be  led  into 
the  nerve,  and  the  stimuli  fall  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cathode  of  this  cur- 
rent, the  contractions  at  once  become  stronger;  if  the.v  fall  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  anode,  the  contractions  decrease  in  size  and  disappear  altogether  (see 
Figs.  ICl  and  1C2).  When  the  current  being  led  through  the  nerve  is  broken, 
contractions  from  stimuli  applied  at  the  cathode  become  smaller,  those  from 
stimuli  at  the  anode  become  larger. 

The  increase  of  excitability  at  the  cathode  while  the  current  is  closed  soon 
fails  and  passes  over  into  a  depressed  condition,  which,  as  Biedermann  observes, 
is  probably  the  expression  of  a  local  fatigue  of  the  nerve. 

The  phenomena  comprehended  under  the  law  of  contraction  may  then  be 
explained  through  the  law  of  polar  excitation  as  follows:  Weak  currents  give  a 
closing  contraction  because  when  the  current  is  closed,  the  sudden  rise  in  irri- 
tability of  the  nerve  at  the  cathode  is  great  enough  to  constitute  a  stimulus  of 
itself.  The  stimulus  is  effective  whether  the  current  be  ascending  or  descend- 
ing, for  in  the  one  case  the  cathode  is  toward  the  muscle,  and  in  the  other  the 


Fla.  162. — AnHM'trotonus.      The  tracing  to  be  reed  from  right  to  left.     A  Berim  of  Rtimuli  just 

strong  pnoufch  to  produce  slight  contractions  wcrp  applied  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  anode 
for  the  polarising  current.  When  the  polarizing  current  wan  lurncil  on  the  stimuli  became 
ineffective.     When  it  was  again  turned  off  the  stimuli  again  became  effective. 

resistance  at  the  anode,  due  to  the  decrease  in  irritability,  is  not  great  enough 
to  block  the  stimulus.  The  sudden  increase  in  cxcitabilit.y  produced  in  the  nerve 
at  the  anode  when  the  current  is  broken  ia  not  yet  sufRcient  to  constitute  a 
stimulus. — With  the  medium  current  the  increase  in  cseitability  at  the  cathode 
on  closing  and  at  the  anode  on  opening  are  both  sufficient  to  produce  a  stimulus, 
and  in  neither  case  is  the  opposite  pole  strong  enough  to  block  it.  The  strong 
current  is  distinguishe<l  from  the  medium  by  the  circumstance  that  while  the 
current  is  dosed  the  resistance  at  the  anode  is  stronger  than  the  excitation  at 
the  cathode  and  vice  versa  when  the  current  is  opened,  Oonsequentl.v  with  the 
ascending  current  the  excitation  started  at  the  cnlhode  cannot  break  through 
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the  anode,  and  the  closing  contraction  is  wanting.  With. the  descending  cur- 
rent the  excitation  started  at  the  anode  meets  with  a  resistance  at  the  cathode 
which  may  or  may  not  completely  hlock  it ;  henee  the  opening  contraction  either 
fails  altogether  or  is  greatly  diminished. 

Exactly  the  same  laws  hold  for  the  induction  currents  as  for  the  constant 
current.  They  also  Btimulate  at  the  cathode  as  they  appear  and  at  the  same 
time  produce  a  reeiatance  at  the  anode.  When  they  are  strong  enough,  they 
have  a  stimulating  effect  also  as  they  disappear  and  then  the  stimulus  starts 
from  the  anode. 

The  fact  that  the  induction  currents  produce  a  resistance  at  tbetr  anode  is 
demonstrated  hy  the  following  experiment:  a  nerve  is  stimulated  with  ascend- 
ing induction  currents  which,  heginning  with  very  weak  shocks,  are  gradually 


Flo.  1 B3. — StimulMion  of  a  nerve  by  &  Berics  of  ascending  make-  uid  dewending  brCKlc-induction 
shocks  of  increaaing  strength.  To  be  read  from  right  to  left.  The  firat  contraction  of  each 
p<ur  was  obtained  by  tlie  ascending  closing  and  the  second  by  the  descending  opening 
shock.     There  are  no  "gape"  in  tlie  lattet  series. 

increased  in  strength  (Fig.  163).  The  height  of  the  contractions  at  first  iocreaaes, 
but  after  a  time  decreases,  and  with  a  certain  strength  the  muscle  remains  at 
rest  (Fig.  163;  Nob.  11-18).  If  the  strength  of  the  shocks  be  raised  still  fur- 
ther, contractions  appear  again,  nhioh  at  first  are  weak  (Nos.  18,  20),  but  gradu- 
ally become  stronger  until   they  finally   may  become  supramaximal.     With  a 
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series  of  shocks  of  increaaing  strength  we  have  therefore  a  gap  in  the  resulting 
contractions  (Fick).  This  is  only  observed  with  the  ascendiiig  currents,  and 
is  the  result  of  a  block  at  the  anode.  The  absence  of  the  contractions  is  there- 
fore entirely  analogous  to  the  corresponding  phenomena  for  the  strong  ascending 
constant  current.  The  contractions  coming  after  the  gap  and  gradually  increas- 
ing in  size  are  produced  really  by  the  excitation  taking  place  at  the  disappear- 


Fia.  164.— Schen 


ance  of  the  induction  current,  and  are  to  be  regarded  for  this  reason  as  a  sort 
of  opening  contractions.  But  further  discussion  of  their  nature  here  would 
carry  ua  too  far  afield. 

The  stimulating  effects  and  the  alterations  of  excitability  produced  by 
the  electric  current  follow  the  same  laws  in  human  nerves  as  in  the  exsected 
frog's  nerves  (Waller  and  de  Watteville). 

In  experiments  on  living  men,  the  electrodes  of  course  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  nerves  themselves,  but  can  only  be  placed  on  the  skin ;  the  nerve  is  stimu- 
lated then  only  by  the  threads  of  current  which  penetrate  that  far.  It  will  be 
clear  at  once  that  the  density  of  that  portion  of  the  current  reaching  a  par- 
ticular nerve  will  be  greater  the  nearer  the  nerve  lies  to  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
Consequently  in  using  the  current  for  therapeutic  purposes  the  electrodes  are 
applied  to  the  skin  at  those  points  where  the  nerve,  which  it  is  desired  to  stimu- 
late, can  be  reached  most  directly. 

The  effective  anode  is  of  course  the  place  where  the  current  enters  the  nerve 
itself,  the  effective  cathode,  the  place  where  it  leaves  the  nerve.  If  both  poles 
were  to  be  placed  on  the  skin  over  the  nerve,  as  in  Fig.  164,  anodes  and  cathodes 
would  be  present  at  almost  every  possible  point  along  the  nerve,  as  indicated 
by  the  radiating  lines.  Evidently  such  an  experiment  would  not  be  adapted  to 
the  study  of  electrical  effects  on  human  nerves.  The  monopolar  method  is  there- 
fore used,  the  current  being  conveyed  to  and  away  from  the  body  by  electrodes 
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of  different  size,  a  large  one  (12  X  6  cm.)  applied  to  the  breast,  and  a  small  one 
(0.5-2  cm.  diameter)  applied  over  the  motor  point  to  be  tciiti'd.  Suppose  now 
the  large  electrode  ia  the  anode;  the  current  enters  then  with  relatively  low 
density,  spreads  out  through  the  body  with  still  leas  density  and  finally  collects 
at  the  cathode  with  great  density.  Since  now  the  effects  of  a  current  depend 
upon  its  density,  it  follows  that  with  currents  of  moderate  strength  these  effects 
will  appear  only  at  the  smaller  electrode.  Some  of  the  many  threads  of  current 
reaching  the  smaller  electrode  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  will  necessarily  pass 


Fig.  165.— Schca 


applied  to  the  skin  over  the  nerve,  aft«r  de  Watteville. 

through  the  nerve  under  it.  The  effective  cathode  of  the  current  lies  where  these 
threads  pass  out  of  the  nerve,  and  if,  as  we  have  assuined,  the  smaller  electrode 
is  the  cathode,  other  things  being  equal,  the  current  will  have  its  greatest  possi- 
ble density  there.  If  the  current  is  reversed  so  that  it  now  enters  the  body  by  the 
smaller  electrode  (which  is  still  over  the  nerve),  the  places  where  the  threads  of 
current  leave  the  nerve  constitute  as  before  the  effective  cathode;  the  density 
of  the  current  now  however  is  less  than  in  the  first  case  (Fig.  165). 

The  polar  law  of  rxcitalion  applies  also  to  muscle,  both  with  the  constant 
and  induction  current  (v.  Bczokl,  Engelniann,  Biedermunn;  ef.  page  41(5). 

We  have  a  very  instructive  proof  of  this  in  the  "  polar  failure "  of  excita- 
tion discovered  by  Bicdormann  and  Engelmann.  If,  for  example,  the  end  of  a 
frog's  sartorius  muscle  be  narcotized  and  the  cathode  be  applied  to  this  injured 
place,  on  closing  the  current  the  muscle  remains  at  rest.  The  normal  muscle 
aubstnnce  is  not  stimulated  by  the  closure  of  a  current  as  it  passes  from  the 
normal  to  the  paralyzed  or  dead  muscle  substance,  and  the  mere  passage  of  a 
current  is  not  sufficient'  to  discharge  the  contraction  (Locke  and  Szymanowski). 
Similar  phenomena  may  be  ^hown  on  opening  of  the  current  when  the  anode 
is  placed  at  the  injured  place. 

E.  EFFECT  OF  A  RAPID  SERIES  OP  STimiLI 
If  a  nerve  or  a  muscle  he  affected  by  two  titimuli  in  rapid  succession,  so 
that  the  action  resulting  from  the  first  ha.s  not  yet  come  to  an  end  when  the 
second  becomes  effective,  the  relaxation  which  would  otherwise  follow  the 
first  contraelion  is  interrupted  and  the  effect  of  the  second  fitimiilus  w  added 
to  the  first;  consequently  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  is  greater  than  it 
commonly  would  I)C  as  the  result  of  a  single  stimulus.  It  is  only  when  the 
load  of  the  muscle  is  very  light  that  it  contracts  as  strongly  to  a  single  stimulus 
as  to  rapidly  repeated  stimuli  (v.  Frey). 
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In  summaied  conlraciiona  the  ascending  limb  of  the  second  contraction  curve 
is  ateeper  than  that  of  the  first,  hence  the  summit  of  the  second  appears  earlier 
than  would  be  expected  if  its  course  were  the  same  as  the  first  (v.  Kries).  The 
latent  period  of  the  superimposed  contraction  is  also  said  to  be  vei?  much 
shorter  than  that  following  the  first  stimulus  (Fick). 

In  order  that  successive  stimuli  may  produce  a  summation  they  must  not 
follow  one  another  too  rapidly.  The  smallest  interval  possible  for  any  given 
preparation  depends  upon  the  temperature  and  the  strength  of  the  stimuli:  for 
the  nerves  of  the  frog  at  ordinary  room  temperature  it  may  be  estimated  at 
about  0.001  to  0.005  second.  We  have  a  refraelorj/  period  therefore  in  nervee 
and  skeletal  muscles  just  as  we  have  in  heart  muscle  (cf.  page  183). 

If  more  than  two  stimuli  affect  the  nerve  or  muscle  at  sufficiently  short 
intervals  the  contraction  of  the  mnscle  becomes  still  greater,  and  its  curve 
is  perfectly  continuous,  showing  no  separate  summits  {cf.  Fig.  16C).  This 
form  of  contraction  is  called  tetanus. 

Complete  tetanus  appears  only  when  the  stimuli  follow  one  another  so  rap- 
idly that  tbe  interval  between  tbem  is  less  than  the  time  occupied  by  the  active 
shortening  of  the  muscle  when  that  is  maximal.    The  frequency  depends  there- 


FiG.  166. — Tel&Dui  curve  of  the  frog's  gaatrocnemiua,  after  Bohr.      Twpnty-seven  stimuli  per 


fore  primarily  upon  the  behavior  of  the  muscle  to  single  stimuli;  the  more 
rapidly  a  single  contraction  runs  its  course,  the  more  frequently  must  the  stimuli 
be  given  to  produce  complete  tetanus.  This  is  beautifully  shown  by  the  behavior 
of  muscles  of  warm-blooded  animals  composed  mainly  of  red  or  white  fibers. 
The  red  soUits  muscle  of  the  rabbit  falls  into  almost  complete  tetanus  with  ten 
stimuli  per  second,  wjiile  the  white  gastrocnemius  medius  with  the  same  fre- 
quency of  stimulation  gives  very  evident  single  controctiDns.  A  frequency  of 
six  stimuli  per  second    permits  the  white  muscle  to  relax  almost  completely 
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between  contractions,  whereas  it  keeps  the  red  muacle  almost  continuouely  con- 
tracted (Kanvier,  Kronccker  aad  Stirling;  cf.  Fig.  167). 

Everything  which  tends  to  make  the  single  contractions  occupy  more  time 
operates  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  stimulation  necessary  to  evoke  complete 
tetanus.  Thus  fatigued  muscles  are  thrown  into  tetanus  with  a  lower  frequency 
than  unfatigued,  because  their  contractions  are  slower. 

The  more  the  frequency  is  reduced  below  that  which  ia  just  sufficient  to 
produce  tetanus,  the  more  distinctly  do  the  contractions  produced  by  the  indi- 
vidual stimuli  stand  out  from  one  another,  until  finally  below  a  certain  fre- 


Fia.  167. — TelanuB  curves  of  the  white  (lower  tracings)  and  of  the  red  (upper  tracings)  muacln 
of  the  rabbit,  after  Kronecker  aad  Stirling.  To  be  read  from  right  to  left.  A.  ten  stimuli 
per  second.     B,  mz  Htimuli  per  second. 

quency  there  is  no  fusion  whatever.  We  have  therefore  all  possible  gradations 
between  the  isolated  contractions  and  complete  tetanus.  This  suggests  that  teta- 
nus itself,  notwithstanding  the  continuous  curve  by  which  it  is  represented 
graphically,  is  really  a  discontinuous  process,  and  complete  proof  of  this  ib 
furnished  by  the  electrical  variations  accompanying  tetanus  (page  433). 

How  are  we  to  conceive  of  the  processes  going  on  in  the  muscle  in  tetanus? 
One  significant  fact  is  that  by  artificially  supporting  the  muscle,  so  that  it  does 
not  lift  its  weight  until  it  has  contracted  some  distance,  the  single  contractions 
can  be  made  to  reach  the  same  height  as  tetanus  with  the  same  strength  of  cur- 
rent (v.  Frcy),  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  in  tetanus  the  muscle  contracts 
to  its  utmost,  because  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  supported  on  itself.  In  addition  to 
this  the  irritability  of  both  nerve  and  muscle  ia  increased  by  a  previous  stimu- 
lation— i.  e.,  if  the  excitation  is  not  too  strong  or  does  not  continue  so  long  as 
to  involve  much  fatigue.  Hence  not  infrequently  it  happens  that  stimuli,  which 
of  themselves  are  ineSective,  become  effective  merely  by  being  repeated  with 
sufficient  frequency. 

Tetanus  may  be  looked  upon  therefore  as  a  sort  of  heaping  up  of  small  con- 
tractions due  to  the  rapidity  of  the  stimuli  and  to  increased  irritability. 


F.    VOUnCTARY  COHTRACTIOHS 

If  we  compare  voluntary  contractions  nn  the  same  dnim  with  the  rapid, 
twitchlike  muscular  contraction  produced  by  a  Btngle  artificial  stimulus,  we 
discover  that  the  former  are  both  slower  and  less  abrupt.  Comparing  them 
with  the  contractions  obtained  by  rapidly  repeated  shocks,  we  find  more  in 
common.  Many  other  circumstances  strongly  support  this  resemblance,  the 
most  important  of  them  being,  that  the  voluntary  contraction  as  well  as  the 
contractions  which  appear  reflexly  with  strychnine  poisoning  are  accompanied. 
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ju8t  as  tetanus  is,  by  action  currents  which  signify  a  discontinuous  excitation 
(LoT6n).  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  rhythm  of  these  action  currents 
in  voluntary  contractions,  and  others  produced  under  the  influence  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  is  only  about  half  as  rapid  as  the  frequency  of  stimu- 
lation necessary  to  produce  a  complete  tetanus.  And  yet  the  voluntary  con- 
traction as  ordinarily  recorded  is  quite  continuous.  This  must  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  single  impulses  sent  out  to  the  muscles  from  the  central  organs 
to  produce  a  voluntary  contraction  last  longer  than  the  ordinary  instantaneous 
stimuli  (Lov^n),  and  that  the  separate  twitches  are  therefore  more  readily 
fused.  We  know,  indeed,  that  a  "  time  stimulus  "  (page  423)  is  longer  drawn 
out  than  a  momentary  stimulus  and  that  it  is  therefore  better  adapted  to 
produce  summation  with  a  low  frequency  of  stimulation. 

The  trembling  of  the  muscles  which  accompanies  a  strained  effort  to  over- 
come some  great  reeistance  or  an  attempt  to  hold  a  muscle  contracted  volunteril; 
to  ita  utmost,  are  generally  regarded  an  expressions  of  the  individual  impulses 
discharged  from  the  central  nervouH  system.  The  regulation  of  the  innervating 
mechanisms  would  seem  in  these  cases  to  be  disturbed  in  some  way  so  as  to 
affect  the  fusion  of  the  separate  contractions.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  oscillations  per  second  varies  in  man  from  seven  or  eight  to  twelve 
or  thirteen  (Loveo,  v.  Kries,  Schafer).  The  greatest  muscular  efforts  are  made, 
it  appears,  with  a  frequency  of  ten  to  twelve  impulses  per  second. 


§  4.    SIGHS  OF  ACTIVITY  IH  MUSCLE  AITO  NERVE 

A.   ELECTRICAL  PHEIfOHEIlA 

1.  Action  Current. — The  general  law  of  the  electrical  variation  known 
as  the  action  current,  which  makes  its  appearance  when  nerve  or  muscle  is 
active,  has  already  been  given  on  page  48.    In  view  of  its  great  importance 
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Pio.  168. — Schema  illualnittiig  a  rheotome  expcKmeat. 

for  the  general  physiology  of  muscles  and  nerves,  however,  we  must  discuss 
it  here  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

In  order  to  study  time  relations  of  the  action  current,  one  can  use  either 
the  capillary  electrometer  whose  excursions  can  be  recorded  by  the  photographic 
method,  or  the  repeating  rheotome  of  Bernstein. 

Suppose  we  have  an  electrical  variation  of  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  168. 
The  galvanometer  is  too  slow  to  reproduce  this  form  correctly.  But  if  we 
arrange  the  experiment  so  that  a  definite  portion  of  each  variation  of  the  cur- 
rent— e.  g.,  that  included  between  a,  and  6,  in  Tig.  168 — affects  the  galvanometer, 
and  this  is  repeated  many  times,  from  the  excursion  of  the  galvanometer  we  can 
learn  the  extent  of  the  electrical  variation  during  this  portion.  If  now  we  can 
determine  in  the  same  way  the  excursion  of  the  galvanometer  for  the  other 
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iiortiona,  say  6.  to  c„  c,  to  d„  d,  to  e.,  etc..  of  course  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain 
the  form  of  the  entire  variation.  An  apparatus  which  would  enable  ua  to  make 
such  determinations  must  permit  of  conuijctiou  with  the  galvanometer  at  a 
definite  moment  after  the  beginning  of  the  variation,  and  of  breaking  this  con- 
nection at  any  desired  moment  during  the  variation.  Since  the  electrical  varia- 
tion in  muscles  and  nerves  is  started  by  the  excitation,  the  rcguirementa  will  be 
met  if  the  galvanometer  circuit  can  be  closed  or  broken  at  any  given  interval 
after  the  instant  of  stimulation. 

The  rheoiome  of  BemBtein  (Fig,  169)  consists  of  a  wheel  (r)  revolving  about 
a  vertical  axis,  and  carrying  on  its  circumference  tlire<;  metal  iiega,  one  of 
which  (c)  gives  the  stimulus  to  the  nerve  by  closing  or  opening  the  primary 
current  to  an  induction  coil;  the  other  two  pegs  insulated  from  the  firat,  but 
in  electrical  connection  with  each  other,  serve  to  close  and  open  the  galvanometer 
circuit.  At  each  revolution  of  the  wheel  the  pegs  c,  and  c,  dip  into  the  mercuf7 
troughs  (7,  and  q,)  respectively  which  are  connected  with  the  muscle  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  galvanometer  on 
"  the  other.    The  mercury  troughs 

are    movable    with    respect    to 
each  other,  so  that   the  dura- 
tion of  the  galvanometer  cur- 
rent can  be  varied  within  wide 
limits.    If  now  the  wheel  is  re- 
volved at  a  certain  apeed,  with 
each  revolution  the  muscle  will 
receive  a  stimulus  and  the  gal- 
vanometer cireuit  will  be  closed 
for  a  certain  definite  time  after 
each  stimulus.    If  we  have  the 
two  contacts  so  arranfced  that 
the  galvanometer  is  connected 
with    the  muscle  at   the  same 
instant    that    the    stimulus    is 
given,    the    excursion    of    the 
galvanometer      will      represent 
the  first  part  of  the  variation 
evoked  by  the  stimulus.    Then 
by  shifting  the  contacts,  the  galvanometer  can  be  connected  at  different  inter- 
vals following  the  instant  of  stimulation  until  the  entire  variation  is  recorded. 
If  a  miisdr  (or  the  heart)   or  a  nerve  be  connected  at  two  tininjnred 
places  (a  and  6,  Fig.  170)  with  a  galvanometer,  and  it  he  then  stlmulatcil 
at  some  outside  point  (c),  the  galvanometer  shows  that  the  point  a.  situated 
nearer  the  point  of  stimulation  becomes  electrically  negative  to  b,  and  then 
the  current  is  revcFRod  and  h  becomes  negative  to  a  (cf.  pages  48  and  179). 
The  action  current  therefore  consists  of  two  phases,  each  of  which  pivcg  c.v- 
pression  to  the  general  taw,  that  every  active  point  of  n  muscle  or  nerve  is 
electrically  nogalivo  to  every  resting  point  (page  48).     When  the  excitation 
Bpreads  from  the  point  c,  the  nearer  of  the  two  points  naturally  becomes 
active  first,   while  the  more  distant   point    (h)    is  still   resting;  hence  the 
first  phase.     When  the  excitation  reaches  the  point  h  and  the  point  a  first 
stimulated   has   gradually   passed    Into   a    resting   state,    the    second    phase 
appears. 


Fio.  169.— Rheotome  of  Bemstrin. 
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The  action  current  does  not  represent  an  artificial  product,  but  is  a  process 
intimately  connected  with  the  process  of  excitation,  for  it  is  produced  by  all 
kinds  of  stimuli ;  it  is  propagated  at  the  same  rate  of  speed 
as  the  excitation  and  varies  in  strength  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent with  the  strength  of  stimulation. 

If  the  nerve  or  the  muscle  be  led  off  to  the  galvanometer, 
not  from  two  points  on  the  longitudinal  surface,  but  from 
the  longitudinal  surface  and  a  cross  section,  the  second 
phase  of  the  action  current  no  longer  appears,  but  the  cur- 
rent is  now  directed  from  the  longitudinal  surface  over  to 
the  cross  section.  It  was  in  this  form  that  the  action  cur- 
rent was  first  discovered.  Since  it  runs  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  current  of  rest  (see  page  48)  it  was 
designated  by  l)u  Bois-Eeymond  as  the  negative  variation 
of  the  current  of  rest. 

The   action   current    is    the   only    functional    change 
which  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to  observe  in  living 
nerves.     It  is  of  groat  importance  also  for  the  reason       ^la   170  —Scliema 
that  it  permits  us  to  determine  the  nature  of  any  mus-         iiiuatracing  gpread 

cu}ar  contraction.  "t    an     excitation 

cuudng  an  action 

We  have  already  become  acquainted  with  an  example  of  current, 

this  in  studying  the  heart.    The  action  current  there  showed 
us  that,  notwithstanding  its  long  duration,  the  contraction  of  the  heart  is  in 
reality  a  simple  muscular  twitch  (cf.  page  179). 

There  are  other  kinds  of  contractions,  like  tetanus  and  voluntary  eontrac- 
tiuns.  which  as  we  have  seen  arc  apparently  continuous,  but  which  the  action 
current  proves  to  be  discontinuous.  If  by  the  use  of  the  rheotome,  a  muscle  be 
stimulated  often  enough  to  produce  complete  tetanus,  the  excursions  of  the  gal- 
vanometer will  show  that  each  separate  stimulus  produces  a  special  action  cur- 
rent of  its  own — i.e.,  every  excitation  causes  a  molecular  change  in  the  muscle, 
although  the  change  may  not  be  apparent  in  the  mechanical  behavior  of  the 

The  action  current  of  muscle  aa  well  as  of  nerve  is  strong  enough  to  have 
a  stimulating  action  of  its  own  (Matteucei).    If  the  nerve  of  one  muscle,  B,  be 
laid  across  the  belly  of  another  muscle.  A,  and  the  second  muscle  be  then  stimu- 
lated through  its  own  nerve,  with 
each  contraction  of  A,  B  also  con- 
tracts, and  this  even  in  case  A  is 
so  tense  that  it  no  longer  changes 
its  form.     Tbc  contractions  of  B 
agree  minutely  in  number,  strength 
and  sequence  with  those  of  A.    If 
A  is  tctanized.  B  also  is  tetanized. 
These   phenomena  are   called  »ee- 
ondary  contractions,  secondary  tet- 
Fio.  171. — Illuntratinn  the  theory  of  etectrotonio       anus,  etc. 

currenlii,  afttr  Hermann.  2,       EleclfOlonic       Currents. — 

When  an  electric  current  is  eon- 
ducted  through  a  certain  length  of  a  medullated  nerve  and  another  portion 
of  the  nerve  outside  of  this  length  is  connected  with   the  galvanometer,  an 
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excursion  of  the  needle  ia  seen  which  indicates  the  presence  of  a  current  in  the 
portion  led  off.  This  current  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  applied  to 
the  nerve  (called  the  polarizing  current),  and  is  spoken  of  as  an  electrotonic 
cnrrent.  The  strength  of  this  current  depends  upon  many  diflerent  circum- 
stances; it  ie  stronger,  the  less  the  distance  from  the  portion  of  the  nerve  trav- 
ersed by  the  polarizing  current,  and  the  stronger  the  latter  is;  moreover,  the 
change  (in  the  frog)  is  greater  in  the  region  of  the  anode  than  in  the  region 
of  the  cathode. 

The  electrotonic  currents  are  branches  of  the  polarizing  eurrenL  According 
to  Oriinhageu,  they  arise  because  the  inner  parts  of  the  nerve  fibers,  the  axis 
cylinders,  are  better  conductors  than  the  medullary  sheaths.  Consequently  the 
current  (£  in  Fig.  171)  spreads  out  over  great  lengths  of  the  nerve,  and  when 
connection  is  made  from  these  eztrapolar  parts  with  the  galvanometer  (O.  O"), 
the  threads  of  current  break  through  to  the  surface.  It  may  be  fairly  doubted 
DOW  whether,  as  Hermann  imagined,  a  polarization  between  the  inner  and  outer 
parts  of  the  nerve  plays  any  part  in  producing  these  electrotonic  currents. 

B.   THE  MUSCLE  TOKB 

If  a  person  sticks  his  finger  in  his  ear  and  then  contracts  his  arm  vigor- 
ously, he  hears  a  dull  sound,  the  pitch  of  which  has  been  determined  by  Wallasten 
and  others  to  be  about  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  vibrations  a  second.  Helmholtz 
observed  that  the  same  sound  is  heard  very  clearly  if  the  ears  (best  at  night)  be 
stopped  with  drops  of  sealing  wax  and  the  masseter  muscles  be  powerfully  con- 
tracted. So  long  as  the  muscles  remain  at  a  uniform  tension,  one  hears  a  dull, 
roaring  sound,  whose  fundamental  tone  is  not  changed  materially  by  increasing 
the  tension,  whereas  the  accompanying  roar  becomes  both  stronger  and  higher. 

Helmholtz  demonstrated  further  that  the  vibrations  of  voluntary  muscles 
which  produce  the  muscular  sound  do  not  occur  bo  regidarly  as  those  of  a 
musical  tone,  nor  so  rapidly  as  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  per  second.  He  found 
on  the  average  only  about  nineteen  per  second.  The  muscular  sound  is  there- 
fore an  overtone  of  the  true  muscle  vibrations.  Since  the  pitch  of  this  sound 
changes  also  with  the  condition  of  the  ear  drum,  it  follows  that  the  sound  experi- 
enced is  a  resonance  tone  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  produced  by  the  irregular 
concussions  of  the  muscles.  From  these  facts  it  is  not  difBcuIt  to  understand 
why  the  simple  contraction  of  a  muscle  produced  by  a  single  stimulus,  and  the 
systole  of  the  heart  as  well,  is  accompanied  by  a  muscular  sound  (cf.  page  168). 

C.   THE  CHEMICAL  ALTBRATIOITS  IH  MUSCLE  DUE  TO  ITS  ACnVITT 

Active  muscle  acquires  an  acid  reaction.  This  is  probably  due  in  part  to 
an  increased  percentage  of  monophosphates,  and  in  part  to  tlie  formation  of 
lactic  acid.  According  to  Helmholtz,  working  muscle  contains  less  substance 
soluble  in  water  and  more  substance  soluble  in  alcohol  than  resting  muscle. 
Again  it  is  stated  that  in  work  the  total  quantity  of  creatin  and  creatinin 
increases  and  that  of  the  xantbin  bases  decreases.  Finally,  the  percentage  of 
glycogen  in  the  muscle  diminishes. 

An  acid  reaction  has  been  observed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  electrodes 
when  nerves  are  stimulated.  Since  however  no  such  change  can  be  demon- 
strated at  points  of  the  nerve  which  have  not  been  touched  by  the  stimulating 
current,  this  acid  reaction  must  be  regarded  as  a  direct  effect  of  the  current — 
i.  e.,  electrolytig.  Waller  concludes  from  certain  phenomena  with  the  action  cur- 
rent  that  the  nerve  forms  carbon  dioxide  during  its  activity. 
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D.   HECHAKICAL  WORE 

The  amount  of  mechanical  work  done  by  a  muscular  contraction  depends 
primarily  upon  the  strength  of  the  stimulus,  and  upon  the  load. 

1.  Effect  of  the  Strength  of  Stimulus. — If  a  muscle  bearing  a  constant 
load  be  stimulated  with  a  graded  series  of  shocks  beginning  at  a  very  low 
level  and  increasing  slowly,  it  is  found,  both  with  direct  electrical  stimulation 
of  the  muscle  and  with  mechanical  or  electrical  stimulation  of  the  nerve,  that 
the  height  of  the  contractions  increases  more  and  more  slowly  with  a  uniform 
increase  in  the  strength  of  the  stimuli,  and  that  it  finally  approaches  its 
maximum  after  the  manner  of  an  asymptote  (Fig,  1'1'2).  The  maximum 
shortening  which  can  be  obtained  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
with    a    single    contraction    is 

about  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
natural  length  of  the  muscle. 

The  muscular  teas  ion  ob- 
tained with  a  maximal  stimulus 
applied  to  the  netve  is  consider- 
ably smaller  than  that  obtained 
b.v  a  maximal  stimulus  applied 
directly  to  the  muscle  itself 
(Dean).  If  this  is  true  of  the 
natural  stimulation  from  the 
central  nervous  system  also,  it 
means  that  the  muscles  are  al- 
ways capable  of  more  work 
than  can  ever,  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances,   be    obtained    from 

2,  Effect  of  Load  with  Con- 
stant Stimulns. — We  shall  con- 
sider only  the  case  of  a  maxi-  Fio.  172.— Frog's  gaatroenemiuB.     StiiDulBtioD  of  tbe 
mal  stimulus.  nerve  with  break-induction  ahockg;  load  constant. 

The  abacisate  represent  the  Htrength  oT  the  stimuli. 
One   can    vary    the    way    in  the  ordinates  the  height  of  the  contractione. 

which  the 'power  of  the  muscle 

is  taken  up  by  making  the  contraction:  (1)  isotonic — i.e.,  where  the  load  is 
constant  throughout  the  contraction;  (2)  auxoionic,  where  the  load  increases 
constantly  throughout!  and  (3)  by  aupporting  the  load  so  that  it  is  not  lifted 
until  the  muscle  has  contracted  a  certain  distance  (after-loading). 

A  perfect  isotonic  contraction  is  probably  never  obtained.  Even  when  the 
mechanical  conditions  of  the  experiment  fuliill  the  requirements  for  isotony 
as  completely  as  poaaible,  the  contraction  is  retarded  at  its  b^inning  by  the 
inertia  of  the  masses  to  be  moved,  consequently  the  tension  of  the  muscle  is 
greater  at  the  start  than  later. 

We  designate  as   auxotonic  conlracliont,  first   those  in  which  the  muscle 
works  against  a  stiff  spring,  where  the  tension  naturally  inereases  as  long  ns    . 
the  muscle  continues  to  contract,  and  secondl.y,  those  contractions  in  which  the 
tension  of  the  muscle  is  purposely  increased  by  retardation  of  the  movement  at 
its' beginning.    Here  belong  the  so-called  simple  projectile  motion  (llelmholtz). 
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in  which  the  muscle  lifts  a  weight  fftstened  directly  to  ita  free  end,  and  the 
projectile  moti^it  with,  dead  loeighls  (Fick),  where  the  muscle  pulla  on  a  lever 
with  balanced  weights. 

In  Figs.  173  and  174  are  given  examples  of  some  of  the  different  forms  of 
motion,  namely:  Fig.  173  a,  an  isotonic  contraction.  Fig.  173  b,  a  simple  pro- 
jectile motion.  Fig.  174,  projec- 
tile motions  with  dead  balanced 
weights. 

In  curves  approximately  iso- 
tonic. Fig.  173  a,  as  well  as  in 
pure    auxotonic    curves,    which 
naturally  reproduce  the  changes 
in  length  of  the  muscle  most  ex- 
actly, we  find  in  the  ascending 
limb   a   brenk,   which   is   not   an 
artifact  but  which,  on  grounds 
that  cannot  be  discussed  here,  is 
probably  due  to  the  more  slug- 
gish contraction  of  the  red  mus- 
cle fibers  (cf.  page  418).    In  the 
projectile  curve  this  irregularity 
does  not  appicar,  at  least  not  so 
clearly,   because   the   movement 
of  the  lever  does  not  record  the 
finer  details  of  the  contraction.      The  contraction  produced  by  a  single  stimulus 
is,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent  compound,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  different 
kinds  of  fibers  composing  the  muscle  become  active  at  different  times.     In  an 
exact  analysis  of  muscular  contractions,  it  is  necessary  to  give  this  circumstance 
its  proper  weight. 

Fig.  175  represents  the  single  contraction  of  a  muscle  poisoned  with  vera- 
trin,  recorded  on  a  slow-moving  drum.     Veratrin  affects  the  red  muscle  fibers 


"to.  173. — Frog's  gaBtrocnemius.  a,  wot 
traction;  b,  simple  projectile  coutraetic 
were  obtained  with  the  same  loads,  B 
Santeason. 


more  slowly  than  is  normal.    The  first  rapid  curve  is 
i,  the  second  long-drawn-out  curve  to  the  red  fibers. 
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After  these  prelimioary  remarks  we  can  proceed 
with  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  load  on  the  work  of 
a  muscle.  We  can  say  in  general  that  the  height  of 
the  contraction  is  less  the  greater  the  load.  But  this 
rule  cannot  stand  without  qualification.  For  under 
the  isotonic  arrangement  we  find  the  height  less  with 
a  very  light  load  than  it  is  with  one  somewhat  heavier 
(v.  Frey),  and  under  the  purely  auxotonic  arrange- 
ment the  height  increases  with  the  load  up  to  a  fairly 

high  primary  tension.     Moreover,  even  if  the  height  i 

of  the  contraction  does  decrease  as  the  load  increases,  J 

it  does  so  much  more  slowly  than  the  load  increases ;  so  J 

that  up  to  a  certain  limit  the  work  done  (product  of  j. 

the  load  by  the  height  of  contraction)  is  greater,  the  '~ 

greater  the  load  (E.  F.  Weber).  / 

Again,  an  increase  in  the  tension  of  a  muscle  dur-  5 

ing  its  contraction  has  a  decidedly  favorable  effect  on  f 

its  performance.     Under  some  circumstances  the  con-  ■« 

tractions  against  a  stiff  spring  are  just  as  high  or  even  * 

higher  than  isotonic  contractions  obtained  with  a  pri-  ^ 

mary  tension  of  the  same  amount   (Santesson) ;  and  .| 

projectile  contractions  are  sometimes  higher  than  iso-  8. 

tonic  contractions  with  the  same  primary  tension  (cf.  .5 

Fig.  173).     Finally,  cases  have  been  recorded  where  | 

auxotonic  contractions  which  begin  with  the  same  ten-  | 

sion  are  higher  with  a  strong  spring  than  with  a  weak  ■£ 

one.    We  can  say,  therefore,  that  within  certain  limits  „ 

the  work  done  by  a  muscle  is  increased  both  by  a  higher  V 

primary  tension  and  by  an  increase  in  the  tension  dur-  "^ 

ing  the  contraction.  -^ 

In  close  connection  with  this  comes  the  additional  S| 

fact  that  under  the  isometric  arrangement  the  increase  | 

in  tension  takes  place  much  more  rapidiy  than  does  g 

the  shortening  under  the  so-called   isotonic  arrange-  'i 

ment;  or,  in  other  words,  its  length   remaining   the  $ 

same,  the  muscle  reaches  its  maximum  tension  much  J 

earlier  than  it  reaches  its  maximum  shortening  when  7 

the  tension  remains  the  same  (Fick,  Fig,  176),  S 

A  muscle  appears  therefore  to  have  the  power  of  ^ 

regulating  the  amount  of  work  done  under  a  given  fi 

stimulus,  according  to  the' requirements  of  the  case. 
We  must  forego  a  complete  theoretical  discussion  of 
these  facts  here ;  but  we  would  direct  attention  to  the 
significance  of  the  red  fibers  in  this  connection.  They 
are.  as  it  appears,  the  most  important  source  of  the 
additional  work  done  as  the  result  of  an  increased 
tension.  Thus  we  find  that  the  secondary  lift  due  to 
these  fibers,  in  contractions  against  a  t«nse  spring  in- 
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creases  as  the  tension  rises,  whereas  the  primary  lift  caused  by  the  white 
Diuscle  fibers,  decreases  as  a  rule  with  a  rising  tension  (cf.  page  436). 

3.  The  Absolute  Powtr  of  a  MvscU. — The  method  of  after-loading  has  been 
used  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  determining  the  so-called  absolute 
power  of  the  muscle.  A  muscle  is  loaded  only  with  a  lever,  and  the  lever  is 
supported  mechanically  so  that  the  weights  hui^  on  it,  which  constitute  the 


Flo.  176. — Isotonic  (upper)  and  iBomelric  (lower)  coDtraction  curves  under  the  budb  primary 
tension,  afl«r  Flck.  To  be  read  froni  left  to  right.  The  ourves  a,  b,  e,  d,  represent  the  ahort- 
enitig  of  the  muscle  corresponding  to  the  isometric  contractions  >,  fi,  </.  t. 

after-load,  do  not  affect  the  muscle  so  long  as  it  is  resting.  It  is  loaded  by 
the  weights  only  when  contraction  begins,  and  lifts  them  only  when  its  tension 
overcomes  the  after-load.  By  adding  weights  one  reaches  finally  a  mass  which 
the  muscle  no  lonRer  has  the  power  to  lift.  This  weight  ia  taken  as  the  absolute 
power  of  the  muscle  (E,  F.  Weber). 

It  is  evident  that,  other  things  being  equal,  \h^  absolute  power  of  a  muscle 
must  be  proportional  to  its  cross  section,  or  in  other  words,  among  muscles  com- 
posed of  the  same  kind  of  fibers  the  thickest  ig  the  strongest.  In  tetanus  the 
absolute  power  is  greater  than  in  simple  contractions,  and  for  the  voluntary 
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contractions  of  human  muscles  it  amounts,  according  to  various  authors,  to 
10  kg.  per  square  centimeter  of  cross  section.    , 

If  an  experiment  be  so  arranged  that  the  muscle  lifts  its  load  after  it  haa 
contracted  to  different  heights,  and  the  absolute  power  for  these  successive  heights 
be  determined,  we  find  that  it  grows  steadily  less  (Schwann's  experiment).         ^ 

4.  The  Work  of  Telanized  Muscles. — In  tetanus  it  is  evident  that  the 
work  done  after  the  tetanus  has  reached  its  full  height  is  from  a  mechanical 
point  of  view  nothing  at  all.  Since,  however,  the  contracted  state  always 
calls  for  an  expenditure  of  energy,  tetanus  is  accompanied  by  a  relatively 
great  coneumption  of  substance,  which  in  its  turn  leads  to  rapid  fatigue. 

The  work  of  tetanus  as  related  to  its  shortening  is  in  general  similar  to 
that  of  a  single  contraction,  only  it  is  more  extensive,  so  that  under  favorable 
circumstances  the  shortening  may  amount  to  as  much  as  sixty-five  to  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  muscle's  length.  Moreover  the  ratio  of  shortening  in 
tetanus  to  shortening  in  simple  contraction  is  very  different  for  different  kinds 
of  muscles;  thus  it  is  stated  that  the  piaximum  shortening  in  tetanus  of  the 
white  muscles  of  the  frog  is  two  to  three  times  the  maximum  shortening  in 
a  simple  contraction ;  of  the  red  muscles  eight  to  nine  times. 

The  height  of  tetanus  with  a  constant  load  depends  on  the  strength  of 
stimulus,  but  not  upon  the  frequency  of  stimulation. 


B.   HEAT  FORMATIOn  IH  MUSCLE 

By  employing  the  thermo-electrical  method,  Helmholtz  (1847)  demon- 
strated the  formation  of  heat  in  the  tetanus  of  the  exsected  frog's  muscle. 
Later  the  production  of  heat  in  a  simple  contraction  was  demonstrated  by 
Heidenhain.  And  Blix  has  shown  that  heat  is  formed  even  in  resting  muscle. 
Even  with  the  most  delicate  methods  no  heat  production  can  he  demonstrated 
in  nerves. 

Since  the  performance  of  mechanical  work  and  the  production  of  heat 
are  the  two  chief  functions  of  muscle,  and  since,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the 
mechanical  work  done  under  a  constant  stimulus  increases  up  to  a  certain 
limit  with  the  load,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  heat  production  going  oa 
at  the  same  time  would  be  in  inverse  relation  to  the  load,  so  that  the  dissimi- 
latory  process  evoked  in  a  muscle  by  a  given  stimulus  would  be  independent 
of  the  load,  and  the  latter  therefore  would  influence  only  the  apportionment 
of  the  total  output  of  energy  by  the  muscle  to  the  two  functions.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  Since  the  investigation  of  Heidenhain,  we  know  that  the 
total  output  of  energy  in  an  exsected  frog's  muscle  under  a  constant  stimulus, 
increases  up  to  a  certain  limit  with  the  load. 

This  property  of  the  muscle  appears  to  be  of  very  great  importance.  For 
if  the  t«tal  performance  of  the  muscle  were  independent  of  the  load  and  were 
dependmt  only  on  the  strength  of  stimulus,  the  development  of  energy  in  the 
muscle  might  often  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  work  to  be  done.  The  rela- 
tionship discovered  by  Heidenhain  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  regulatory  mechanum 
which,  independently  of  the  nervous  impulses,  controls  the  metabolism  in  the 
muscle  according  to  its  momentary  needs  (cf.  also  page  441). 
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Fick  and  his  pupils  have  made  absolute  determinatiooB  of  the  amount 
of  heat  developed  in  muscular  activity,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  at  the 
same  time.  Some  of  their  results  are  brought  together  in  the  following  table. 
In  these  experiments  the  load  was  allowed  to  fall  again  after  each  contraction, 
BO  that  the  observed  quantity  of  heat  expresses  the  total  output  of  energy. 
Each  experiment  consisted  of  three  maximal  contractions  following  one 
another  in  rapid  succession. 


e- 

"sttaE" 

Work, 
g.  mm. 

465 
802 
1.430 
1.914 
2.403 
2.905 
3.403 
1.914 
1.430 
810 
46S 

Therm.]  «iui.«lenl 

SmUo  of  work 
to  beat. 

14.6 
18.3 
19.7 
23.9 
S4.3 
85.8 
25.0 
80.3 
38.3 
21.9 
1B.5 
18.0 
13.4 

i!(i9 

1.88 

a, 34 

4.50 
5.04 

e.»t 

5.64 
4.50 
3.34 
1.93 
1.09 

80 

7.1 

lao 

5.4 

180 

4.6 
G.3 

0  6 

We  see  that  under  a  maximal  stimulus  and  with  increasing  load  the  ratio 
of  ivork:heat  changes  in  favor  of  the  former.  With  the  least  load  the  total 
production  of  enbrgy  is  16.7  times  the  amount  of  work  done,  whereas  with 
the  heaviest  load  it  is  only  3.7  times  aa  much.  In  other  experiments  a  still 
greater  part  of  the  total  production  of  energy  appeared  as  mechanical  work. 
But  as  a  rule  In  the  frog's  muscle  cut  out  of  the  body  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  energy  developed  in  contraction  is  used  for  the  production  of  heat. 

§5.    THE  CENTRAL  IHHERVATION  OF  A   SKELETAL  MUSCLE 

Each  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  receives  motor-nerve  fibers 
from  several  successive  nerve  roots.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  and  the  trapezius  of  man  which  are  innervated  by 
both  the  spinal  accessory  and  the  cervical  nerves.  This  fact  alone  appears 
to  indicate  that  under  normal  circumstances  some  of  the  fibers  of  a  muscle 
are  not  thrown  into  action,  but  that  the  muscle  has  the  power  of  contracting 
pariiaUy.    The  following  experiment  by  Gad  confirms  this  conclusion. 

The  lumbar  plexus  of  the  frog  conveys  nerve  fibers  to  the  gaatrocnemius  by 
two  roots.  If  with  a  lig-bt  load  the  muscle  be  given  a  tetanic  stimulus  directly 
or  indirectly  by  one  or  by  both  of  these  roots  the  contractions  are  of  equal  size. 
But  if  the  tension  developed  in  the  muscle  in  tetanus  be  studied  by  means  of 
the  apparatus  figured  on  page  414,  it  is  found  to  be  less  when  the  stimulus  is 
applied  to  only  one  root  than  when  applied  to  both  or  to  the  muscle  directly, 
and  that  in  the  latter  two  cases  the  tension  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  tensions 
developed  by  separate  stimulation  of  the  two  roots.  The  result  goes  to  show 
that  on  Btimulation  of  different  nerve  roots,  not  the  whole  muscle  but  only  cer- 
tain of  its  fibers  are  excited,  or  in  other  words  that  each  nerve  root  produces  a 
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partial  contraction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  partial  contractions  occur 
alao  normally  under  the  influence  of  the  nerrous  Byatem,  although  probably  with 
still  nicer  gradations.  In  this  way  the  activity  of  the  muscle  is  adapted  to  the 
v/ork  to  be  performed. .  If  no  great  decree  of  tension  is  called  for,  only  a  few 
muscle  fibers  contract,  the  others  remain  quiet  and  do  not  become  fatigued. 
Since  on  tbe  other  band  the  extent  of  the  contraction  does  not  depend  upon 
the  cross  section,  but  upon  the  length  of  the  muscle,  we  may  get  just  as  much 
shortening  with  a  partial  contraction  as  when  the  whole  muscle  id  actiTe. 

§6.    FATIGUE  AITD  RECOVERY  OF  MUSCLES  AND  HERVES 
A.   GBITBRAL  PHEHOMKrA 

If  a  frog't  muscle  be  stimulated  repeatedly  with  single  shocks  given  every 
one  to  two  seconds,  at  first  its  contractions  increase  in  size,  even  if  the  stimulus 
remain  of  the  same  strength  ("  treppe  "  of  Bowditch  and  Buckmaster),  and  then 
they    gradually    decrease    until 
complete  exhaustion  is  reached. 
From  the  first  of  the  series  the 
contractions   become   more  pro- 
longed, since  both  the  ascending 
and  the  descending  limbs  of  the. 
curve,  hut  especially  the  latter, 
occupy  moi«  time.     As  fatigue 
progresses  and  the  longer  stimu- 
lation is  kept  up,  there  gradu- 
ally develops  a  new  condition  of 
the  muscle:  at  the  end  of  the 
contraction  it  does  not  return  to 
its  resting  position  but  remains 
more  and  more  shortened.'    The 
muscle   finally   becomes  a  slug- 
gish, stubborn  mass  yielding  to 
the  traction  which  strives  to  re- 
store it  to  its  original  form,  with 
extreme  slowness   (Funke),     In 
the    series   represented    in    Fig, 
177  a  muscle  kept  perfused  with 
blood  was  stimulated  every  1.5 
seconds.     Only  the  first  ten  of 
every  fifty  contractions  are  here 
reproduoed.  the  six  series  repre- 
senting all  told  some  three  hundred  separate  movements.     When  the  interval 
between  stimuli  is  made  still  shorter,  say  0.5  second,  as  fatigue  continues  the 
descending  limb  of  the  curve  does  not  reach  the  base  line,  before  it  is  met  by 
the  following  stimulus,  and  the  curve  becomes  much  like  an  incomplete  tetanus. 
With  a  longer  interval,  say  six  seconds,  the  contraction  is  not  prolonged,  or  only 
slightly  so,  and  the  reduction  In  the  height  of  the  curve  is  the  only  expression 
of  fatigue. 

The  mvtcle  of  warm-blooded  animals,  kept  perfused  with  blood,  show,  accord- 
ing to  Rollet,  only  this  latter  form  of  fatigue,  with  no  material  increase  in 
the  duration  of  the  contraction  even  when  the  interval  between  stimuli  is  very 
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short.    Consequently  in  these  muscles  the  above-mentioned  incomplete  tetani  are 
entirely  wanting. 

[According  to  F.  S.  Lee  this  difference  in  the  mode  of  fatigue  between  the 
excised  musclps  of  cold-blooded  and  of  warm-blooded  animals  is  due  to  a  real 
physioluKical  difference  and  not,  as  had  been  supposed  by  Sehenck  and  Lohmann, 
to  a  mere  difference  of  temperature.  Lee  finds  that  the  muscles  of  the  former 
exhibit  the  same  characteristic  slowing  of  the  contraction  process  (cf.  Fig.  178) 
both  at  low  and  at  high  temperatures  (thougii  at  the  high  temperature  to  some- 
what less  extent  than  at  the  low);  whereas  the  muscles  of  the  latter  do  not 
exhibit  this  phenomenon  at  either  high  or  low  temperatures.  "  The  poikilother- 
mal  condition  (cf.  page  46)  is  more  primitive  than  the  homoiothermal,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  constant  influence  of  a  uniform  temperature  acting  for  ages 
on  the  skeletal  muscles  of 
warm-blooded  animals  has  im- 
pressed on  them  certain  pro- 
nounced peculiarities."  Pos- 
sibly the  part  which  these 
muscles  themselves  play  in 
the  production  of  heat  is  in 
some  way  associated  with 
this  physiological  difference. 
—Ed.] 

With  regard  to  the  fa- 
tigue of  nerves  we  must  dis- 
tinguish very  clearly  between 
the  local  fatigue  which  takes 
place  in  artificial  stimula- 
tion at  the  point  where  the 
stimulus  is  applied,  and 
which  in  part  at  least  is  due 
to  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  stimulating  agent,  and 
the  fatigue  which  is  pro- 
duced [lossibly  by  the  Irana- 
mtssion  of  ttimuli.  Since 
only  the  latter  determines 
the  normal  behavior  of  nerve, 
we  shall  discuss  it  alone. 

In  order  to  observe  the 
fatigue  of  nerve,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  BO  arrange  the  ex- 
periment that  its  muscle  is 
not  stimulated.  Bernstein  fulfilled  these  requirements  by  stimulating  the  sciatic 
nerve  of  the  frog  a  long  distance  from  the  muscle,  at  the  same  time  conducting 
through  the  nerve  between  this  point  of  stimulus  and  the  muscle  a  strong  con- 
stant current.  The  resistance  at  the  anode  of  the  constant  current  prevented 
the  stimulus  applied  farther  up  from  reaching  the  muscle.  In  this  way  Bern- 
stein found  that  the  nerve  was  much  less  capable  of  fatigue  than  the  muscle. 
By  the  same  method  Wcdensky  was  able  to  stimulate  a  motor  nerve  of  the  frog 
for  six  hours  without  exhausting  it. 

This  same  resistance  of  nerves  to  fatigue  has  been  demonstrated  also  by 
Langendorff.  Bowditch  and  others,  on  warm-blooded  animals.  If  curare,  which 
throws  out  of  action  the  end  plates  of  the  motor  nerves,  be  administered  to  an 


Fio.  178. — Isotonio 
miua,  alter  F.  S.  Lee, 
Only  every  fiftieth 
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animal,  the  poisoD  7111  be  gradually  tlirown  off  from  the  body,  and  the  end 
plates  will  again  recover  their  function.  But.  several  hours  intervene,  and  a 
stimulua  applied  during  the  interval  is  of  course  without  effect  on  the  muscle. 
But  when  the  poieon  vears  off,  the  effect  of  stimulation  returns  with  all  its  orig- 
inal force,  which  means  that  stimulation  continued  for  hours  has  not  fatigued  the 
nerve.  Brodie  and  Halliburton  observed  likewise  that  nonmedullated  nerves,  such 
as  the  splanchnic,  were  not  fatigued  by  artificial  stimulation  lasting  six  hours. 

Besides  this  any  number  of  natural  phenomena  show  that  nerves  have  a 
much  greater  endurance.  We  know,  indeed,  that  several  efferent  nerves,  espe- 
cially the  vagus  branches  to  the  heart,  are  all  the  time  under  a  tonic  excitation 
of  greater  or  less  intensity,  also  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  afferent  nerves, 
examples  of  which  we  have  in  the  constant  pains  of  certain  nervous  maladies. 

From  these  facts  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  nerves  in  general  are 
not  fatigued,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  conception  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
well  founded.  Nevertheless,  one  must  not  imagine  that  no  metabolic  proceasea 
are  taking  place  in  an  active  nerve  or  that  it  mediates  the  tranamisaion  of 
stimuli,  as  for  example  a  wire  does  an  electric  current;  such  a  supposition  has 
little  probability  in  its  favor  on  purely  antecedent  grounds,  for  a  nerve  is  a 
living  tissue.  Moreover,  there  are  a  number  of  direct  observations  at  hand  which 
show  the  presence  of  chemical  processes  in  nerve  with  perfect  definiteness. 

For  example,  a  nerve  deprived  entirely  of  oxygen  becomes  completely  inex- 
citable  within  three  to  five  hours,  but  recovers  its  excitability  again  within  three 
to  ten  minutes  when  oxygen  is  supplied.  This  phenomenon  as  well  as  the  pro- 
duction of  carbon  dioxide  in  active  nerves  (cf.  page  434)  aubatantiates  the  view 
that  a  nerve,  ao  far  as  processes  taking  place  widiin  it  are  concerned,  presents 
no  essential  difference  from  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  On  the  other  hand 
ita  extraordinary  resistance  to  fatigue  presupposes  a  very  low  state  of  metabolism 
and  a  very  great  power  of  recuperation.  This  ability  to  recover  is  probably 
different  also  in  different  nerves;  for  in  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  pike  unmis- 
takable signs  of  fatigue  make  their  appearance  after  only  a  short  period  of 
excitation  (Garten). 

Contractions  can  still  be  induced  by  direct  stimulation  long  after  the  mus- 
cle fails  to  respond  to  a  tetanixing  stimulus  applied  to  its  nerve.  Since  the 
nerve  itself  does  not  fatigue  we  must  suppose  that  the  nerve  endings  fatigue 
much  earlier  than  the  muscle  substance  itself  (Waller). 


B.    FATIGUE  OP  HUHAH  HUSCLES  AHD  ITBSVES 

The  phenomena  of  fatigue  in  man  have  recently  been  studied  by  several 
aathors  by  means  of  the  ergograph,  an  apparatus  first  constructed  by  Mosbo. 

This  ergograph  is  especially  constructed  for  the  fiexion  of  the  middle  finger, 
and  consists  of  two  parts,  one  to  which  the  hand  is  fastened  and  another  which 
records  the  contractions  of  the  muscle.  The  whole  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig. 
179.  The  forearm  is  fixed  in  position  by  means  of  the  clamps  and  the  hand  by 
means  of  the  two  tubes  into  which  the  index  end  ring  fingera  are  thrust.  A 
string  fastened  to  the  middle  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger,  carries  the  load  and 
moves  the  writing  lever.  The  latter  records  the  contraction  of  the  muscle, 
enlarged  about  twice,  on  a  slowly  rotating  drum.  The  work  of  the  muscle  is 
of  course  the  product  of  the  actual  height  of  contraction  by  the  load. 

If  now  the  load  be  not  too  light  and  the  interval  between  contractions  not 
too  great,  the  height  continually  declines  until  finally  the  subject  is  no  longer 
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able  to  lift  the  load;  but  if  the  load  be  dimioished,  he  can  continue  the  work 
immediately.     The  fatigue  curve  either  declines  rapidly  at  first  and  more 


Flo.  17B. — Ergograph,  aft«r  Homo. 

slowly  at  the  end,  as  in  Fig.  180,  A,  or  the  fall  at  the  beginning  is  slight  and 
is  rapid  toward  the  end  (Fig.  180,  B).  Judging  by  Mosso's  results  every  indi- 
vidual has  his  own  peculiar  form  of  fatigue  curve. 

Of  the  factors  which  influence  the  prepress  of  fatigue  we  shall  iDveetigate 
first  the  effect  of  frequency  of  contraction  with  a  constant  load.    Figs.  181.  A  to 


Flo,  180. — Fatigue  I  racings  obtained  with  the  ergograph  of  Mono.     To  be  read  from  right  Ui  left. 
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D  show  that  exhaustion  cornea  od  more  rapidly  the  Bmaller  the  interval  between 
contractions.  In  Fig.  181,  A  we  find  only  fourteen  contractions  before  complete 
exhaustion,  mechanical  work  ^0.912  kg.  m.  In  Fig.  181,  B  the  number  of  con- 
tractions is  eighteen,  and  the  mechanical  work  done  1.080  kg.  m.  In  Fig.  181,  G 
the  number  of  contractions  is  thirty-one  and  the  mechanical  work  1.842  kg.  m. 
With  a  riiythm  of  one  contraction  every  ten  seconds  no  fatigue  at  all  appears 
(Fig.  181,  D).  An  interval  of  ten  seconds,  therefore,  is  sufficient  to  permit  a 
skeletal  muscle  to  recover  completely. 

When  a  muscle  is  worked  at  a  rapid  rbytfam  to  the  point  of  complete  exhaus- 
tion, it  requires  a  rather  long  time  to  recover  completely — !n  the  experiments  of 
Uaggiora  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours.  It  was  also  shown  in  these 
experiments  that  the  last  contractions  of  a  series  ending  in  complete  exhaustion, 
are  the  most  fatiguing.    If  only  the  first  part,  say  the  first  fifteen  contractions. 


Flo.  181. — The  onset  of  fatigue  under  stimuli  of  the  sune  strength,  given  at  dilTerent  intervals, 
afl«r  Haggiora.  A,  once  a  aecond;  B,  once  every  two  aeeooda;  C,  ooee  in  four  Beconda; 
D,  once  in  ten  secondo.     To  be  read  from  right  to  left. 

of  a  fatigue  series  be  carried  out  and  rest  be  then  permitted,  the  muscle  will 
recover  in  a  much  shorter  time  proportionally  than  if  it  were  completely  fatigued. 
Consequently  the  total  amount  of  work  which  can  be  done  in  a  day  is  consider- 
ably greater  if  the  muscles  be  not  pushed  at  any  time  to  the  limit  of  their 
powers.  For  example,  a  muscle  making  fifteen  contractions  every  thirty  min- 
utes for  fourteen  hours  did  mechanical  work  of  36.9  kg.  m.;  the  same  muscle 
when  made  to  perform  the  whole  series  of  fatigue  curves  every  two  hours  accom- 
plished a  mechanical  work  of  only  14.7  kg.  m. ;  a  difference  of  12.2  kg.  m. 

AniBmia,  fatting,  want  of  sleep,  among  other  things,  reduce  the  working 
power,  and  favor  the  onset  of  fatigue.  The  capability  of  work  is  increased,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  rest,  by  taking  food,  and  by  massage — the  latter  even  in 
case  the  muscle  be  previously  not  fatigued.  The  effect  of  massage  after  work 
therefore  consists  not  only  in  the  removal  of  products  arising  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  energy,  but  also,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  more  active  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  and  lymph  and  possibly  in  some  alteration  of  metabolism 
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thereby  produced.  Experiments  on  exsected  frog's  muBcles  indicate  that  there 
b  a  direct  influence  on  the  contractile  substance  (Ruge). 

Fatigue  of  one  group  of  muscles  exercises  an  unmistakable  influence  od 
other  muscles — e.g.,  fatigue  of  the  l^a  hastens  fatigue  of  the  arms;  but  mus- 
cular training  reduces  such  effects. 

It  has  been  shown  also  that  purely  mental  work  hastens  muscular  fatigue 
to  a  very  great  extent.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  part  of  fatigue  ia  purely 
central;  but  the  matter  is  not  so  simple.  The  same  result  is  obtained  where  an 
artificial  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  median  nerve  or  directly  to  the  flexor  mus- 
cles of  a  person  fatigued  by  mental  work. 

Finally,  by  other  experiments  which  cannot  be  described  here,  Mosso  has 
shown  that  while  the  mechanical  work  performed  by  a  muscle  decreases  as 
fatigue  comes  on,  the  nervous  effort  and  the  intensity  of  the  processes  which 
call  forth  the  contractions  progressively  tncreage.  By  a  method  especially 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  it  may  even  be  shown  that  the  nervoue  mechanism 
19  being  greatly  strained  before  there  is  any  sign  of  fatigue  in  the  external 
work  done.  This,  as  Treves  remarks,  would  explain  the  fact  that  athletes 
not  infrequently  are  attacked  by  severe  neurasthenic  pains. 

An  increase  in  the  output  of  CO,  and  in  the  consumption  of  O,  is  another 
characteristic  of  fatigued  muscle ;  that  is,  the  utilisation  of  ene^y  becomes  more 
and  more  unfavorable  with  the  pn^ress  of  fatigue. 

What  has  been  said  here  concerning  fatigue  and  recovery  applies  especially 
to  the  skeletcd  muscles.  Other  muscles  fatigue  much  more  slowly  and  require 
a  much  shorter  time  of  recovery  in  order  to  remain  permanently  in  functional 
condition.  The  best  example  of  this  is  the  heart,  which  throughout  life  works 
uninterruptedly  with  rest  periods  of  only  about  0.4  second.  That  the  smooth 
muscles  also  are  capable  of  long-continued  work  is  shown  by  the  tonus  which 
they  maintain  in  the  arterial  walls. 

In  view  of  the  facts  presented  here  it  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to 
inquire  under  what  circumstances  the  greatest  amount  of  mascular  work  can 
be  performed.  This  question  cannot  be  answered  fully  at  present,  but  we  have 
some  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  which  are  of  considerable  interest.  When 
one  does  the  same  amount  of  external  work  in  two  sets  of  experiments  which 
differ  only  in  the  circumstance  that  the  load  and  the  distance  through  which 
it  is  lifted  vaiy  in  reverse  order  (e.  g.,  20  kg.  X  0.3  m.  and  30  kg.  X  0.2  m.) 
it  is  found  that  the  fatigue  comes  on  much  more  rapidly  with  the  heavier  load 
(Stupin).  The  conclusion  is  that  the  size  of  the  load  and  not  the  absolute 
amoimt  of  muscular  work  done  determines  how  long  the  movement  can  be 
continued.  But  if  the  load  is  too  small  the  muscle  evidently  cannot  accom- 
plish much  work.  We  may  say,  therefore,  in  general  that  the  greatest  quantity 
of  work  can  be  done  when  the  load  is  of  medium  size. 

This  medium  load  may  be  found  (Treves)  by  choosing  a  weight  with  which 
a  person  while  perfectly  freah  can  do  the  greatest  absolute  amount  of  work  and 
observing  the  record  until  the  contractions  exhibit  evidence  of  fatigue.  If  now 
the  weight  be  diminished  so  that  the  contractions  of  the  same  extent  can  con- 
tinue, and  so  on.  a  weight  will  finally  be  found  with  which  the  person  can 
continue  the  work  at  the  same  rhythm  indefinitely. 
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The  following  table,  compiled  by  Blix,  containB  some  data  on  the  maximal 
muscular  capacity  of  man  at  different  kinds  of  work : 
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SjCstrom 

Climbing  sUire  without  load.. . . 
CliiDbiiiK  stairs  with  load 

Blix 

It  is  evident  that  the  capacity  for  work  calculated  per  second  is  greater,  the 
shorter  the  total  time  occupied.  The  highest  record  of  endurance  yet  made  was 
observed  in  a  six-day  bicycle  contest  in  New  York.  According  to  Atwater'a  cal- 
culation the  victor  performed  during  hia  first  day  of  twenty-three  hours  and 
ten  minutes  an  average  of  25  kg.  m.  per  second,  and  in  the  whole  time,  one 
hundred  and  eight  hours  and  forty-four  minutes,  an  average  of  20.2  kg.  m.  per 
second. 

§7.    RIGOR  MORTIS 

A  muscle  cut  out  of  the  body  or  excluded  from  the  circulation  passes 
sooner  or  later  (ten  minutes  to  several  hours)  into  a  rigid  condition  known 
as  the  death  stiffening  or  rigor  mortis.  It  is  now  shorter,  thicker  and  firmer, 
turbid,  opaque  and  less  extensible ;  its  reaction  is  acid,  probably  owing  to  the 
transformation  of  a  portion  of  the  diphosphates  into  monophosphates  brought 
about  by  the  lactic  acid  formed. 

Rigor  of  niuBcle  is  produced  also  by  warming  to  48''-B0''  C,  by  the  effects 
of  distilled  water,  by  acids  and  by  various  other  substances.  It  appears  more 
readily  after  heavy  muscular  work  than  otherwise,  but  on  the  other  hand  appears 
later  if  the  muscle  has  been  paralyzed  by  section  of  its  nerve.  Rigor  mortis  is 
the  cause  of  the  rinidity  of  tiie  body  after  death.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
which  have  not  yet  been  successfully  imitated,  the  stiffening  comes  on  immedi- 
ately after  death,  so  that  the  body  becomes  fixed  in  the  position  it  had  at  the 
instant  of  death. 

Rigor  is  regarded  by  most  authors  as  coagulation  of  the  muscle  proteids. 
But  the  processes  taking  place  in  rigor  are  only  partially  explained  in  this 
way,  for  we  do  not  even  know  definitely  how  the  proteids  obtainable  from 
muscle  plasma  occur  in  the  living  muscle.  Besides,  the  phenomena  of  coagu- 
lation in  a  muscle  extract,  and  the  rigidity  brought  about  artificially  by  dif- 
ferent reagents,  present  several  points  of  difference  from  the  natural  death 
stiffening. 

§8.    SMOOTH  MUSCLES 

The  most  satisfactoi;  smooth  muscles  for  study  are  those  whose  fibers  run 
parallel,  like  the  retractor  penis  of  the  dog  and  the  circular  muscles  in  the  stom- 
ach of  the  frog.  The  extensibility  of  such  muscles  is  relatively  great  and  the 
elastic  after-effect  is  veiy  conaiderable.    A  small  weight  acting  for  a  long  time 
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will  produce  the  same  amount  of  extension  as  a  large  weight  acting  for  a  short 
time.  When  a  muecle  has  been  extended  greatlj',  its  original  length  is  recovered 
by  a  single  contraction  and  can  be  maintained  for  some  time  if  several  contrac- 
tions follow  one  another.  The  activity  of  smooth  muscles,  therefore,  is  intimately 
related  to  their  elastic  properties  (P.  Schultz). 

Smooth  muscles  cut  out  of  the  body  immediately  fall  into  a  tonic  stale  of 
contraction,  and  eshibit  in  addition  spontaneous  rhythmical  contractions.  These 
seem  to  be  of  purely  muscular  origin,  for  they  appear  in  the  rectractor  penis 
which  has  no  ganglia,  and  have  been  observed  as  much  as  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  removal  of  the  muscle  from  the  body  (Sertoli).  They  continue  for  an  equal 
length  of  time  in  the  exsectcd  frog's  stomach  (Woodsworth).  In  resting  prepa- 
rations they  can  be  induced  by  a  single  mechanical  stimulus,  and  also  by  appli- 
cation of  a  constant  current  (Winkler). 

A  simple  contraction  of  a  smooth  muscle  runs  a  very  different  course  from 
that  of  a  skeletal  muscle.  The  latent  period  is  very  long:  in  the  musculature 
of  the  frog's  stomach  one  to  ten  seconds,  in  the  retractor  penis  0.8  second,  in  the 
urinary  bladder  of  the  cat  0.25  second,  and  in  the  smooth  muscles  of  the  nicti- 
tating membrane,  after  stimulation  of  the  nerve,  0.3-0.5  second.  With  artificial 
stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  nerve  we  get  about  the  same  value — 0.3-0.5  sec- 
ond— for  the  latent  period  of  the  vascular  muscles.  The  contraction  reaches  its 
summit  very  slowly — in  the  frog's  stomach  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds,  and  then 
falls  still  more  slowly,  sixty  to  eighty  seconds.  With  the  same  muscle  the 
amount  of  shortening  in  a  single  contraction  is  forty-five  per  cent  of  its  orig- 
inal length,  in  tetanus  fifty-nine  per  cent. 

Summation  phenomena  may  be  obtained  if  the  stimuli  follow  one  another 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  but  they  must  not  be  identified  with  corresponding 
processes  in  skeletal  muscles.  Here  instead  of  a  simultaneous  contraction  of 
all  of  the  muscular  elements  becoming  stronger  and  stronger,  we  have  to  do 
rather  with  repeated  contractions  of  the  different  cells  in  varying  sequence 
(Zilwa,  Schultz). 

Finally,  inhibition  of  tonic  contractions  can  be  demonstrated  on  smooth 
muscles.  The  tonus  of  the  retractor  penis  can  be  intercepted  by  means  of  the 
constant  current  (Sertoli),  and  corresponding  phenomena  have  been  obtained 
in  the  frog's  stomach.  Furthermore,  we  know  that  the  smooth  musculature  of 
the  blood  vessels  and  of  the  intestinal  wall  are  under  the  influence  of  inhibi- 
tory nerves. 

SECOND   SECTION 

RECIPROCAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  MUSCLES  AND 
OTHER  ORGANS  OP  THE  BODY 

In  the  performance  of  their  functions  the  muscles  influence,  and  in  many 
ways  are  influenced  by,  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  A  muscle  degenerates 
if  its  connection  with  the  central  nervous  system  be  interrupted,  and  within 
a  relatively  short  time  it  becomes  transformed  into  a  mass  of  connective  tissue. 
The  same  thing  happens  if  the  motor  cells  in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal 
cord  be  destroyed  by  a  lesion.  The  cause  of  degeneration  under  these  circum- 
stances is  not  that  the  muscle  is  inactive.  Inactivity,  as  it  appears,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  result  of  brain  disease,  involves  a  reduction  of  the  muscle 
sulatanee.  an  atrophy,  but  the  muscle  does  not  degenerate;  it  retains  its 
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characterietic  properties.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mUBcIe  increases  in  mass 
by  work,  and  there  is,  generally  speaking,  no  other  means  of  strengthening 
a  muscle.  We  see  therefore  that  a  muscle  receives  impulses  from  the  central 
nervous  system  which  are  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  substance  and  of  its  nature^  properties  (see  Chapter  XXII). 

A  resting  muscle  has  a  relatively  small  supply  of  blood,  but  during  work 
the  quantity  increases  considerably,  owing  to  the  widening  of  the  blood  stream 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  vasodilator  nerves  (cf,  page  340).  Besides, 
we  find  as  an  accompaniment  of  muscular  work  an  acceleration  of  the  heart 
beat  (ef.  page  197)  and,  as  a  rule,  an  increase  of  arterial  blood  pressure.  The 
latter  is  caused  primarily  by  a  contraction  of  blood  vessels  in  other  organs, 
especially  those  of  the  splanchnic  region,  which  more  than  compensates  for 
the  dilation  in  the  muscles.  The  increase  in  amount  of  blood  expelled  from 
the  heart  in  a  unit  of  time  likewise  contributes  to  the  same  end. 

It  is  impossible,  on  the  basis  of  observations  thus  far  recorded,  to  make 
a  closer  analysis  of  the  mechanisms  concerned. 

Vasodilatation  in  the  muscles  accompanying  work  is  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  them  with  an  increased  amount  of  oxygen  and  combustible  mate- 
ri^s ;  for  a  working  muscle  uses  large  quantities  of  oxygen  and  produces  large 
quantities  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  order  to  supply  the  necessary  quantity  of 
oxygen  and  to  remove  the  great  excess  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  respiration  must 
of  course  be  augmented,  and  this  should  be  mentioned  aa  one  of  the  accom- 
paniments of  muscular  work  (cf.  page  333). 

Muscular  work  evidently  calls  for  an  increased  supply  of  food  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  on  the  body,  and  increased  appetite  as  the  result  of  exercise 
is  an  experience  with  which  everyone  is  familiar. 

Whatever  the  effect  of  work  on  the  digestive  prooeas  may  be,  it  appears  from 
the  experiments  of  Rosenberg  on  dogs  and  of  Wait  on  men  that  the  absorption 
of  food  is  equally  good  at  rest  and  at  moderately  vigorous  woi^ 

With  all  voluntary  muscular  movements  work  is  being  done  also  in  the 
central  nervous  system.  When  we  learn  a  particular  muscular  movement,  of 
whatever  kind,  the  brain  is  always  active.  The  newborn  child  can  move  all 
of  his  muscles,  but  lacks  the  power  to  coordinate  them  into  purposeful  acts. 
This  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  gradual  formation  of  central  connections 
between  the  different  nerve  paths.  We  know,  for  example,  that  many  muscles 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  body  in  an  upright  position,  but  the  cooperation  of 
these  different  muscles  is  perfected  only  by  long-continued  practice.  So  it  is 
with  all  of  the  other  muscular  movements  which  we  make. 

Unless  we  make  a  special  study  of  the  subject  we  are  not  aware  of  the 
position  or  arrangement  of  our  muscles.  We  cannot  therefore  merely  will 
that  one  muscle  or  the  other  shall  become  active  but  can  only  resolve  upon 
carrying  out  a  certain  movement.  For  example,  if  we  bend  the  arm,  the 
movement  takes  place  chiefly  by  the  contraction  of  the  hiceps  muscle;  but 
the  act  of  volition,  which  we  are  conscious  of,  is  not  a  direct  impulse  to  this 
particular  muscle,  but  a  command  that  the  arm  be  moved.  In  short  we  carry 
out  our  bodily  movements  with  reference  to  the  result,  without  troubling 
ourselves  about  how  the  result  is  attained. 
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In  practicing  any  particular  movement  therefore  we  are  striving  to  bring 
about  in  our  central  nervous  system  such  a  combination  of  physiological  fac- 
tors as  will  accomplish  the  desired  effect.  The  more  complicated  a  movement 
is,  the  more  diRicult  it  is  of  course  to  discover  this  combination.  But  after 
the  connection  has  once  been  established,  the  movement  can  be  carried  out 
with  the  greatest  ease  in  almost  a  purely  mechanical  manner. 

Here  comes  in  another  peculiarity.  When  we  practice  a  particular  move- 
ment for  the  first  time,  we  use  a  number  of  muscles  which  have  no  impor- 
tance whatever  for  the  movement  intended,  but  rather  interfere  with  it,  since 
they  fatigue  the  body  to  no  purpose.  The  further  the  practice  is  carried, 
however,  the  more  we  learn  to  suppress  these  useless  movements;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  respiration  and  circulation  become  more  and  more  exactly 
adapted  to  the  actual  needs.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  increase  in  com- 
bustion from  a  given  additional  amount  of  work  becomes  steadily  less  (down 
to  a  certain  limit),  as  practice  continues. 

References. — W.  Biedermann,  "  Electro-Physiology,"  translated  by  Welby, 
New  Tork  and  Loudon,  1898. — B.  Du  Bois-Reymond,  "  Speeiellc  Muskelpbysiolo- 
gie  und  Bew^imgalehre,"  Berlin,  1903. — A.  Fick,  "  Mechanische  Arbeit  und 
WarmeentwickeluuK  bei  der  MuBkeltatiKkeit,"  Leipzig,  1882. — A.  Mosao,  "Fa- 
tigue," English  edition  by  Margaret  and  W.  S.  Drummond,  New  York  and 
London,  1904. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

ON   8BHSATI0H8   IN   GENBRAL 

FIKST    SECTION 

QUALITATIVE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  STIMULUS 
AND  SENSATION 

Wb  obtain  our  knowledge  of  the  outside  world  entirely  through  our  senses. 
The  sense  of  touch,  taken  in  its  widest  acceptation,  teaches  tis  to  recognize 
the  nature  of  those  objects  about  us  which  come  into  actual  contact  with  our 
bodies,  and  gives  us  information  concerning  the  temperature  of  these  and 
mora  distant  objects. 

By  the  sense  of  taste  we  can  distinguish  certain  properties  of  such  sub- 
stances as  can  be  placed  in  the  mouth. 

The  sense  of  smell  enables  us  to  judge  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
atmosphere.  For  certain  animals  this  sense  is  of  very  great  importance,  in 
that  it  furnishes  the  possessor  with  knowledge  of  prey  or  of  enemies  even 
at  a  considerable  distance. 

By  the  sense  of  hearing  we  are  made  aware  of  those  vibrations  of  solid, 
fluid  or  gaseous  bodies,  which  strike  the  ear.  Through  this  sense  we  obtain 
knowledge  not  only  of  what  goes  on  immediately  about  us,  but  also  of  what 
takes  place  at  a  distance. 

The  sense  of  sight  reaches  out  to  a  still  greater  distance.  By  its  help 
we  can  penetrate  to  the  farthest  point  from  which  light  rays  can  reach  the  eye. 

But  our  sensations  *  do  not  all  relate  to  the  outside  world.  From  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  information  of  their  condition  and  of  the  processes  taking 
place  within  them  is  all  the  time  being  brought  by  appropriate  nerves  to  the 
central  nervous  system.  Some  of  these  messages  never  rise  into  consciousness, 
but  have  a  controlling  influence  on  the  functions  of  the  body  through  the 
lower  nerve  centers.     Others  rise  to  the  plane  of  consciousness  and  eventuate 

'  By  sensation  we  mean  the  umpleat  poaeible  state  of  consciousness,  one  which  cannot 
be  analysed  into  simpler  components.  But  a  sensation  corresponding  to  this  definition 
probably  never  exists,  for  peychological  analyus  has  demonstrated  that  even  the  simplest 
Mtnscious  processes  are  really  composed  of  several  simple  sensations.  For  example,  the 
simple  sensation  of  sweetness  is  always  assocluted  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  something 
in  the  mouth;  the  sensation  of  a  color  likewise  is  complicated  by  its  projection  to  a  certain 
place  in  the  outside  world,  etc.     These  processes  in  consciousnees  we  shall  designate  as 
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JD  sensations  which  are  more  or  less  present  to  the  mind.  Sensations  by  which 
we  have  knowledge  of  the  position  in  space  of  our  bodies  and  their  members, 
also  of  the  extent  of  their  movements  and  the  intensity  of  muscular  contrac- 
tions— in  short>  all  those  sensations  which  are  comprehended  as  belonging  to 
the  sense  of  motion  come  mider  this  class.  The  sensations  from  other  internal 
organs  like  the  heart,  stomach,  intestines,  bladder,  etc.,  also  belong  here. 
The  latter  are  not  sharply  defined  unless  intensified  by  some  special  cause; 
then  they  sometimes  become  very  painfully  conspicuous.  As  a  rule,  however, 
they  are  wholly  indefinite  and  contribute  in  consciousness  only  toward  the 
general  state  of  feeling,  which  not  only  varies  greatly  according  to  the  nature 
of  these  vague  sensations,  but  may  very  profouadly  influtuyu  our  whole  being. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of 
sensation  is  that  our  conscious  sensations  do  not  arise  in  the  organs  to  which 
the  afferent  nerves  are  distributed  and  to  which  the  gtimuli  are  applied.  The 
sensation  of  sight,  for  example,  is  not  in  the  eye,  the  sensation  of  sound  is 
not  in  the  ear,  etc.  The  peripheral  sense  organs  and  the  peripheral  endings 
of  afferent  nerves  in  general  are  for  the  sole  purpose  of  transferring  the  atimuli 
which  strike  them  to  the  appropriate  nerves.  Tbe  nerves  transmit  the  excita- 
tions thus  aroused  to  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  con- 
scious sensation  arises  only  by  the  activity  occasioned  in  the  hrain.  Different 
parts  of  the  brain  are  set  in  action  directly,  according  as  one  afferent  nerve  or 
another  is  excited  (cf.  Chapter  XXIII). 

How  can  a  material  change  in  the  hrain  give  rise  to  a  conscious  sensationt 
Philosophers  of  all  times  have  tried  to  answer  this  question.  Since  we  are 
discussing  it  here  only  from  the  standpoint  of  natural  science,  we  cannot 
enter  into  the  philosophical  considerations.  It  is  likely,  indeed,  that  the 
question  can  never  be  answered  from  the  st&ndpoint  of  natural  science  alone, 
for,  as  Du  Bois-Reymond  especially  has  pointed  out,  tbe  question  is  at  bottom 
a  metaphysical  one. 

If  our  knowledge  of  nature  were  so  far  advanced  that  all  the  movements  in 
the  world  could  be  resolved  into  the  movements  of  atoms,  and  our  explanation 
of  nature  could  thus  be  reduced  to  the  mechanics  of  atoms,  we  would  of  course 
be  in  a  position  to  describe  the  material  changes  taking  place  in  the  brain  in 
definite  psychical  procesaea  very  exactly.  Satisfactory  as  this  knowledge  would 
be,  it  would  nevertheless  be  unable  to  give  us  any  conclusive  information  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  such  movements  to  such  ultimate  facts  as:  "I  feel  com- 
fortable," "  I  feel  pain,"  and  the  proposition  immediately  deducible  therefrom : 
"  I  think,  therefore  I  am."  That  is  to  say,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  scien- 
tifically how  consciousness  and  thought  can  arise  out  ai  Ab  interplay  of  atoms. 
Indeed  we  could  imagine  a  world  similar  to  our  own,  in  which  everything  would 
take  place  exactly  as  in  our  world,  but  where  there  were  no  consciousness  and 
no  thought;  and  yet  the  mechanics  of  atoms  would  be  just  as  valid  for  such  a 
worfd  as  for  our  own.' 

In  what  sense  do  our  sensations  produced  6y  external  stimuli  correspond 
to  realityf    Philosophy  and  natural  science  attack  this  problem  from  opposite 

'  Of.  Du  Boia-Reymond,  "  Limits  of  Our  Knowledge  of  Nature,"  translated  by  J.  Fiti- 
geiaJd  in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Hay,  1874. 
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sides  and  yet  the  two  have  the  same  task  in  eomraon,'  The  former,  which 
considers  the  psychical  side,  seeks  to  eliminate  from  the  cognitive  and  per- 
ceptive processes  everything  which  proceeds  from  the  effects  of  the  objective 
world,  in  order  to  obtain  in  ite  purity  that  which  is  proper  to  the  mind  itself. 
Natural  science  on  the  contrary  seeks  to  remove  the  relative  and  the  formal 
elements  of  thought,  definition,  notation,  forms,  hypothesis,  etc.,  in  order  to 
secure  what  belongs  to  the  world  of  actuality,  the  laws  of  which  it  seeks  to 
know.  In  order  to  give  a  theoretical  explanation  of  sensations  from  the  scien- 
tific standpoint  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  following  propositions. 

1.  There  are  two  different  degrees  of  distinction  among  sensations.  The 
one  most  essential  is  the  distinction  between  those  belonging  to  the  different 
senses,  as  between  the  sensations  of  blue,  sweet,  warm,  and  loud.  This  differ- 
ence is  designated  as  the  difference  in  modaUty  of  sensation,  and  is  so  complete 
that  it  precludes  any  transition  from  one  to  the  other  or  any  relation  of 
greater  or  less  similarity  between  them.  For  example,  one  cannot  say  whether 
sweet  is  more  like  blue  or  red.  The  second  difference,  which  Helmholtz  limits 
to  a  difference  in  quality  between  sensations  belonging  to  the  same  sense,  is 
less  exclusive.  Within  the  same  sense  transition  and  comparison  are  possible. 
From  blue  we  can  pass  through  violet  and  carmine  red  to  scarlet  red  and  can 
say,  e.  g.,  that  yellow  is  more  like  orange  than  like  blue. 

We  distin^ish  the  following  modalities:  presenre  and  touch;  heat  and  cold; 
taste;  smell;  hearing;  and  sight.    (With  r^ard  to  pain  cf.  Chapter  XVII,  §  4.) 

8.  Experiment  has  shown  that  the  profound  difference  between  the  senses 
does  not  depend  in  any  wise  upon  the  kind  of  external  stimuli  by  which  the 
sensations  are  aroused,  but  is  determined  solely  hy  the  kind  of  sensory  nerve 
affected. 

For  i II uBt ration,  physics  considers  light  as  extremely  rapid  vibrations  of  a 
hypothetical,  imponderable  medium,  the  ether,  which  is  distributed  throughout 
all  apace.  When  these  vibtationa  of  the  ether  strike  the  retina,  the  latter  is 
excited  and  in  its  turn  produces  through  the  optic  nerve  an  excitation  in  the 
brain,  which  gives  rise  in  consciousness  to  a  sensation  of  light.  But  this  sen- 
sation of  light  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  vibrations  which  constitute 
the  objective  phenomenon  of  light.  This  itself  should  be  fairly  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  sensation  cannot  agree  in  kind  with  its  external  cause.  Con- 
clusive proof  is  found  in  considerations  such  as  the  following:  If  the  eyeball  be 
pressed  upon,  we  receive  even  in  pitch  darkness  a  sensation  which  is  characterised 
by  a  brilliant  play  of  colors.  A  blow  upon  the  eye  produces  a  flash  of  light. 
Here  we  have  a  perfectly  typical  sensation,  and  jet  no  light  at  all  has  reached 
the  eye.  The  sensation  is  unquestionably  due  to  an  excitation  of  the  optic 
nerve  produced  by  the  mechanical  pressure  on  the  eyeball.  The  same  thing  is 
experienced  when  an  electric  current  is  conducted  through  the  eye;  we  get  r 
sensation  of  light,  even  though  no  objective  light  may  be  present. 

3.  Since  therefore  sensations  of  exactly  the  same  nature  are  aroused  by 
three  wholly  different  kinds  of  stimuli — light,  mechanical  pressure,  and  elec- 

'  Tbe  following  discussion  is  eeaentiHily  a  repetition  of  the  views  of  Helmholtz  aa  set 
forth  in  "  Die  Tatsachen  in  der  Wahmehmung,"  Berlin,  1879. 
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tricity — it  is  eTident  that  the  character  of  the  sensation  cannot  agree  in  any 
way  with  the  external  cause  by  which  it  is  produced. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  hy  experimenta  demonstrating  that  one  and 
the  same  external  cause  can  produce  entirely  different  sensations,  by  acting  upon 
different  sense  organs.  Thus,  pressure  on  the  skin  gives  a  sensation  of  pressure 
or  of  contact;  pressnre  on  the  eyeball  a  sensation  of  light.  When  illuminating 
rays  strike  the  eye,  we  get  a  sensation  of  light;  when  the  same  rays,  sufficiently 
strong,  strike  the  skin,  they  produce  a  sensation  of  warmth.  The  sensation  which 
is  aroused  by  an  electric  current  applied  to  the  eye  has  an  entirely  different 
character  from  that  which  one  gets  when  the  current  is  applied  to  the  skin. 

4.  Just  as  sensatioas  have  their  orij^  in  the  brain,  so  also  do  they  receive 
their  specific  character  from  the  cerebral  background.  A  sensation  of  light, 
however  produced,  ie,  in  the  last  analysis,  conditioned  by  a  material  change 
in  the  brain.  It  follows  that  such  sensations  may  arise,  when  neither  the  eye 
nor  the  optic  nerve  is  stimulated,  if  only  the  seat  of  sensatim  in  the  brain  is 
excited  in  some  way,  as  by  a  disturbance  in  the  blood  supply,  etc. 

Herein  lies  the  cause  of  visual  hallucination*.  For  our  subjective  experi- 
ence it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  how  this  particular  place  in  the  brain  is  roused 
to  activity,  whether  mediately  by  the  optic  nerve  or  immediately  by  some  process 
in  the  brain  itself.  The  sensation  of  light  in  the  latter  case  must  be  just  as 
real  for  the  person  experiencing  it  as  a  sensation  produced  in  the  normal  manner 
by  the  action  of  light  on  the  retina. 

What  we  have  said  concerning  the  sensations  of  sight,  will  of  oonrse  apply 
to  those  from  other  senses. 

5.  Although  all  our  sensations  inclusive  of  the  organic  sensations  have  their 
origin  in  the  brain,  they  are  not  consciously  referred  to  the  brain,  but  are 
projected  outward  either  to  other  parts  of  the  body  or  to  the  surrounding 
space.  Thus  we  refer  the  sensations  of  touch  to  the  skin ;  the  sensations  of 
taste  to  the  tongue;  those  of  smell  to  the  space  around  us,  to  the  nose,  or  to 
the  mouth;  the  sensations  of  sound  commonly  to  the  surrounding  space,  in 
exceptional  cases  to  the  ear;  sensation  of  sight  always  to  the  outer  world. 

The  information  concerning  the  general  condition  of  the  body  brought  to 
the  central  nervous  system,  is  likewise  projected  for  the  most  part  to  differ- 
ent organs.  This  occurs  most  definitely  in  the  case  of  pains  and  motor 
sensations;  but  other  organic  sensations  also  are  referred  to  peripheral 
organs — e.  g.,  the  sensation  of  thirst  to  the  throat,  the  sensation  of  hunger 
to  the  stomach,  etc. 

Sensations  which  give  us  the  general  feeling  of  bodily  tone,  or  of  good 
spirits  are  not  projected  to  any  definite  organ.  Neither  are  they  referred  to 
the  brain ;  they  represent  rather  a  general  peculiar  condition  permeating  the 
whole  body,  which  is  present  to  consciousness  as  depression,  vigor,  indisposi- 
tion, comfort,  etc. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  in  so  far  as  the  nature  of  our  sensation  gives 
us  any  information  of  the  peculiar  external  agency  by  which  it  is  excited,  it 
constitutes  a  sign  rather  than  a  picture  of  that  agency.  A  picture  demands 
some  kind  of  likeness  to  the  thing  pictured,  but  a  sign  need  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  the  thing  signified.     The  only  necessary  relation  between  the  two 
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is  that  a  given  object,  present  under  the  same  circumstances,  shall  always 
produce  the  same  sign,  and  that  unlike  signs  shall  always  correspond  to 
unlike  agencies. 

To  the  popular  underetandiDg  which  assumes  the  complete  truth  of  the  pic- 
tures represented  to  us  b7  our  senses,  this  remnant  of  similarity  may  appear 
very  meager.  But  in  reality  it  is  not  so;  for  servicea  of  the  greatest  possible 
moment  to  ua,  such  aa  the  portrayal  of  uniformity  in  the  processes  of  nature, 
can  be  performed  for  us  by  mere  signs.  Every  natural  law  declares  that  condi* 
tiona  which  are  the  same  in  a  certain  respect  are  always  followed  by  results 
which  are  the  same  in  a  certain  other  respect.  Since  likeness  in  our  world  of 
sense  is  signified  to  ns  hy  like  signs,  the  natural  sequence  of  cause  and  effect 
will  have  its  counterpart  of  a  perfectiy  uniform  sequence  in  the  realm  of  sense. 
If  therefore  even  the  qualities  of  our  sensations  are  nothing  but  signs  which  are 
entirely  dependent  in  kind  upon  our  nervous  organization,  they  are  not  to  be 
discarded  as  mere  worthless  counterfeits.  They  are  signs  of  tometking,  whether 
of  something  mer?ly  exbting,  or  something  occurring,  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant, they  are  able  to  portray  to  ns  the  law  of  occurrence. 

Physiology,  therefore,  acknowledges  that  the  nature  of  sensation  ie,  in  the 
last  analysis,  suhjectlve.  In  essence  it  is  transcendental.  But  since  experi- 
ence proves  that  excitation  of  different  afferent  nerves  produces  different  een- 
eationg,  since  we  know  further  that  sensation  has  its  correlative  jihysical 
process  not  in  the  excitation  of  the  peripheral  sense  organ  or  that  of  the 
afferent  nerves,  but  in  the  activity  of  the  brain,  and  finally  since  investigation 
has  shown  that  different  afferent  nerves  terminate  in  different  fields  of  the 
cerebral  cortex,  which  in  their  turn  are  connected  vrith  other  parts  of  the 
brain,  it  follows  that  the  specific  character  of  a  sensation  is  determined  by 
the  part  of  the  brain  roused  to  action.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  shall  under- 
stand tile  doctrine  of  specific  seneationt,  as  used  in  this  hook. 


SECOND   SECTION 

THE  QUANTITATIVE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  STIMULUS 
AND  SENSATION 

In  order  that  an  external  stimulns  may  produce  a  sensation,  it  must  exceed 
a  certain  lower  limit  of  strength,  which  is  called,  after  Herhart,  the  threshold 
value  of  the  stimulus.'  If  the  stimulus  be  increased  above  this  limit,  the 
sensation  increases  also ;  but  while  the  strength  of  the  external  stimulus  may 
be  increased  indefinitely  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  never  exceeds  a  certain 
upper  limit.  This  maximum  sensation  follows  a  relatively  weak  stimulus 
and  a  further  rise  not  only  does  not  produce  a  quantitative  increase  in  the 
sensation  hut  on  the  contrary  and  in  ascending  d^ree  produces  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  of  the  peripheral  sense  organ. 

'  The  threshold  value  of  the  stimulus  for  the  different  modalities  of  Bensation  varies 
greatly  aocofding  to  circumBtances,  In  abaolute  terms  it  may  be  f(iven  as  follows:  for  the 
Mnaitira  of  preMure  nrWith  of  an  en;;  for  senBations  of  sound  rtrvivrnoth  of  an  erg;  for 
MnaatioD*  of  nght  (green)  nnniiannivth  of  an  erg. 
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Between  the  minimiim  and  the  maximum,  as  thus  defined,  variations  in 
the  strength  of  the  etimulus  will  produce  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the 
sensation. 

§  1.    WEBER'S  LAW 

In  estimating  differences  in  the  intensity  of  sensations  we  meet  with  a 
peculiar  difiiculty.  We  can  say  that  a  certain  sensation  is  stronger  or  weaker 
than  another  of  the  same  kind,  but  wc  cannot  say  kow  much  stronger  or 
weaker  it  is;  for  every  sensation  constitutes  a  whole  in  itself  and  cannot 
he  represented  as  the  sum  of  several  individual  sensations.  If,  for  example, 
a  white  surface  is  illuminated  at  one  time  by  1  candle  power  and  at  another 
by  n  candle  powers,  we  can  say  perhaps  that  the  sensation  in  the  second  case  is 
stronger  than  in  the  first ;  but  we  cannot  tell  how  much  stronger  it  is. 

The  relation  between  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  and  the  intensity  of  the 
tiensation  is  not  to  be  determined  by  merely  setting  arbitrary  stimuli  over 
against  the  sensations  evoked  by  them.  We  can  better  approach  the  problem 
by  inquiring  kow  much  a  given  stimulus  must  be  changed  to  produce  a  per- 
ceptible change  in  the  intensity  of  the  sensation.  E.  H.  Weber  who  made  the 
first  observations  along  this  line  (1831)  laid  down  the  following  law  known 
by  his  name :  The  increase  in  the  stimulus  necessary  to  produce  a  perceptible 
change  in  a  given  sensation  must  always  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  initial  stimulus. 

Thus,  if  to  a  weight  of  1  unit  a  person  must  add  a  weight  of  ^h  in  order 
to  make  the  second  load  perceptibly  heavier  in  his  own  subjective  appreciation 
of  weight  than  the  first,  then,  according  to  Weber's  law,  with  an  initial  load 
of  10  the  superadded  weight  must  be  ^ths  to  enable  him  to  detect  the  dif- 
ference. 

By  placing  weights  on  both  hands  at  the  same  time,  the  hands  being  sup- 
ported on  the  table,  Weber  found  that  the  "threshold  difference"  was  one-third 
of  the  initial  stimulus,  but  when  the  same  hand  was  successively  weighted  it 
was  only  one- fourteenth  to  one-thirtieth  of  the  initial  stimulus.  In  estimating 
weights  by  the  muscular  sense — i.  e.,  by  lifting  them — the  threshold  difference 
goes  down  to  one-fifteenth  to  one-twentieth  when  both  hands  are  used  simul- 
taneously, and  to  one-fortieth  when  the  weights  are  lifted  successively  with  the 

According  to  experiments  by  Merkel  with  fairly  pure  pressure  Etimuli,  the 
threshold  difference  for  50,  100,  200.  500  and  1.000  g.  was  t^,  r^,  i-Jn. 
^ ,  and  y^  respectively.  For  weights  above  and  below  these  values  it  is 
not  so  constant. 

Another  illustration  of  the  law  is  the  following:  ^Vhen  one  looks  at  a  draw- 
ing with  shadings  under  different  degrees  of  illumination,  the  fine  gradations 
of  brightness  oome  out  with  about  the  same  clearness.  For  example,  if  he  look 
at  the  drawing  first  with  the  naked  eye,  then  through  a  gray  glass  which 
diminishes  the  intensitv'  of  the  light  rays  from  different  parts  of  the  drawing  to 
the  same  extent  proportionally,  the  different  parts  of  it  are  still  seen  in  their 
proper  relations  as  regards  light  and  shade.  This  would  not  be  true  if  the 
same  proportional  decrease  in  the  intensity  of  the  stimuli  coming  from  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  drawing  produced  proportionally  different  .Tariations  in 
the  resulting  Bensations.  It  is  owing  to  this  same  peculiarity  of  our  organ 
of  vision  that  we  do  not  see  the  stars  in  daylight.  The  amount  of  light  which 
the  stare  contribute  to  the  illumination  of  the  heavens  is  too  slight  in  propor- 
tion to  the  total  illumination  for  us  to  detect  them. 

Merkel  has  shown  that  the  same  law  holds  for  the  sense  of  hearing,  and 
Cameter  and  Kepler  for  the  sense  of  taste. 

Weber's  law  is  true  within  fairly  wide  limits  for  all  the  senses,  but  for 
very  high  or  very  low  degrees  of  intensity  certain  variations  come  in.  How- 
ever, since  the  stimuli  of  medium  intensity  are  the  ones  that  occur  most  com- 
monly in  our  everyday  life,  we  may  say  that  in  general  our  estimates  of 
differences  in  intensity  follow  this  law. 

In  attempting  a  theoretical  explanation  of  Weber's  law  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  conscious  sensation  aroused  by  an  asternal  stimulus  occurs  only 
when  the  excitation  begun  at  the  sense  organ  reaches  the  cerebral  cortex.  It  is 
possible  that  in  the  purely  physiological  events  taking  place  in  the  peripheral 
sense  organ,  in  the  nerves  and  in  the  central  nervous  system  a  certain  increase 
in  the  stimulus  produces  the  same  absolute  increase  in  the  excitation  aroused. 
If  so,  the  relationship  expressed  in  Weber's  law  would  be  due  to  something  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  process  of  arousing  a  conscious  seosation  from  a  physiol(%ical 
excitation.  But  it  is  also  conceivable  that  the  peripheral  sense  organ,  nerves, 
etc,  themselves  react  in  accordance  with  Weber's  law,  and  that  the  law  is  there- 
fore a  purely  physiological  one.  The  latter  alternative  is  probably  correct,  for 
approximately  the  same  relationship  of  excitation  to  intensity  of  stimulus  haa 
been  observed  in  many  purely  physiological  processes.' 

References. — W,  Jamea,  "Principles  of  Psychology,"  New  York,  1905, — 
0.  Kulpe,  "  Outlines  of  Psychology,"  translated  by  E.  B.  Titchner,  New  York 
and  London,  1901. 

*  Feehner  sought  to  deduce  from  this  law  of  Weber  a  more  general  one.  known  as  the 
psycbopbyacal  law.  By  giving  the  former  an  algebraic  expression  and  using  the  dif- 
ferential calculus  he  arrives  at  the  formula  E-C  log.  oat.  r.  (where  E  is  the  Bensation,  C  a 
constant,  and  r  the  sUmufus),  which  means  that  the  sensation  is  proportional  to  the  natural 
logarithm  of  the  stimulus.  So  many  objections  have  been  urged  against  this  formulation 
that  it«  further  consideration  here  seems  unwarranted  by  its  importance  for  the  phy^olog- 
ical  side  of  the  questions  involved. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER   XVII 

THE    SENSOBY    FONCTIONB    OF    THE    BSIN 

Aside  from  Berring  ae  the  outer  covering  of  the  body  and  in  addition  to 
what  it  does  in  the  service  of  heat  regulation,  the  ekin  has  very  important 
Eensory  functione.  Notwithstanding  that  much  has  been  explained  by  work 
done  within  the  last  decade,  the  intimate  mechanism  of  these  functions  still 
appears  to  be  very  enigmatical.  We  shall  divide  them  into  three  different 
groups,  namely:  (1)  sensations  of  temperature,  (3)  sensations  of  pressure  and 
tonch,  (3)  sensations  of  pain. 

g  1.    SEITSATIOnS  OF  TEMPERATURE 

Temperature  sensations  are  of  two  kinds,  cold  and  heat  sentations,  and 
both  are  probably  related  to  the  regulation  of  heat  in  our  bodies.  The  nerves 
which  mediate  these  sensations  produce  reSex  effects,  which  manifest  them- 
selves as  variations  in  the  intensity  of  combustion,  in  the  distribution  of 
blood,  and  in  the  activity  of  the  sweat  glands.  The  conscious  sensations  of 
temperature  inform  us  how  the  thickness  of  our  clothing  and  the  temperature 
of  our  rooms  need  to  be  changed  one  way  or  the  other,  although  it  must  be 
allowed  that  this  information  not  infrequently  leads  us  astray. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  diametrically 
opposite  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  were  mediated  alike  by  all  parts  of  the 
skin  and  that  only  one  kind  of  nerve  libers  was  concerned  in  both  sensations. 
Blix  and  Ooldscheider  independently  of  each  other  (1883,  1884)  demon- 
strated, however,  that  not  all  points  on  the  skin  are  capable  of  arousing  tem- 
perature sensations  of  both  kinds,  but  that  the  nerves  which  mediate  sensations 
of  heat  have  their  end  organs  at  different  points  from  those  which  mediate 
sensations  of  cold. 

This  proposition  is  proved  by  the  following:  experiments.  A  metallic  tube 
drawn  out  to  a  fine  point  is  filled  with  water  of  the  desired  temperature.  When 
cold  water  is  used  and  the  tip  of  the  tube  is  applied  to  the  skin,  care  being  taken 
not  to  exert  pressure,  one  observes  that  the  point  can  only  be  felt  cold  at  certain 
spots,  while  at  others  it  produces  no  sensation  of  temperature  at  all.  If  the 
experiment  be  repeated,  using  this  time  warm  water  iostead  of  cold,  we  find  that 
sensations  of  heat  can  be  received  only  from  certain  points. 

Marking  off  cold  spots  and  heat  spots  on  the  skin  with  different  colors,  we 
find  that  the  two  do  not  coincide,  although  it  must  be  said  that  a  perfectly  exact 
determination  of  their  relative  positions  is  very  difficult  or  quite  impossible, 
owing  to  the  conduction  of  heat  by  the  akin  (cf.  Fig.  182). 
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The  presence  of  different  temperature  points  has  been  established  not  onl; 
hy  use  of  the  appropriate  temperature  stimuli  but  also  by  mechanical,  electrical 
and  chemical  stimulation. 

The  sensation  which  is  produced  by  stimulation  of  a  single  temperature 
point  is  not  "pointlike";  instead,  one  experiences  a  sort  of  irradiation  of 
the  feeling,  so  that  the  sensation  is  more  extensive  than  the  temperature  point 
— i.  e.,  it  appears  to  be  disklike  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  depth.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  the  temperature  sensations  aroused  by  contact  with  warm 
and  cold  objects  appear  to  be  perfectly  continuous,  giving  no  indication  of 
the  pointlike  arrangement  of  the  end  organs.  Then  we  are  inclined  also  to 
fill  up  unconsciously  all  the  gaps  in  our  special  sensations  (cf.  the  blind  spot 
in  the  eye,  Chapter  XXI). 

The  number  of  cold  spots  in  the  skin  of  an  adult  is  found  to  be  6-23  per 
square  centimeter  of  surface;  the  number  of  warm  spots  0-3,    The  entire  surface 
of  the  bod;  would  contain,  therefore,  about  250,000  cold  spots,  and  about  30,000 
warm  spots.    In  a  child  the  temperature  points  appear  to 
stand  closer  to^rether,  and  this  may  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  child  is  bom  with  his  complete  equipment  of  such 
points. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  temperature  senses,  Ooldscheider  has  stimulated 
different  portions  of  the  skin  with  the  ends  of  cold  and 
hot  rods  3—1  cm.  in  diameter.  One  cannot  obtain  the 
number  of  temperature  points  by  this  method,  but  can  Fi"-  182.— The  orranjte- 
test  the  relative  sensitivity  of  different  regions  very  well,  J"™*  "^  ™''*  ^P"*" 
Thus  if  there  be  no  temperature  points  in  a  certain  por-  ,f^"^-»„d''pre^™ 
tion,  application  of  the  rods  will  produce  no  sensation  of  gpots  (black)  on  & 
temi>erature  at  all;  if  points  are  present,  they  may  vary  small  area  of  thedoi^ 

both  in  number  and  excitability,  so  that  the  d^ree  of         "I  «ide  of   the  left 
sensitivity  will  vary.    A  surface  with  only  a  few  intense         wrist,  after  Blix. 
points  would  give  a  stronger  sensation  than  another  with 

many  weak  points,  etc.    Fig.  183  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  topographical 
distribution  of  the  cold  and  heat  senses, 

Goldscheider  summarizes  his  numerous  experiments  on  this  subject  as 
follows:  (!)  The  cold  sense  is-everywhere  more  perfectly  developed  both 
extensively  and  intensively  than  the  heat  sense.  (2)  This  relationship  holds 
as  well  for  the  parts  of  the  skin  habitually  clothed  as  for  the  parts  habitually 
naked.  Goldscheider  finds  the  cause  of  this  regional  difference  in  the  varying 
number  of  nerve  fibers  supplied  to  the  different  places.  Of  course  there  should 
be  added  also  the  varying  thickness  of  the  epidermis  covering  the  end  organs. 

The  experiments  of  different  authors  agree  fairly  well  with  regard  to  the 
acuteness  of  the  temperature  senses  in  the  different  regions.  Those  most  sen- 
sitive to  temperature  stimuli  are  the  nipples,  and  the  breast  in  general,  the  alse 
nasrc,  the  anterior  parts  of  the  arm;  then  follow  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye,  the 
upper  lip,  the  abdomen,  the  volar  side  of  the  forearm,  the  inner  parts  of  the 
thigh,  the  foreleg,  etc.    Least  sensitive  of  all  is  the  scalp. 

The  hand  is  but  slightly  sensitive  to  temperature  and  in  general  it  can  be 
said  that  those  regions  of  the  akin  which  are  used  especially  for  touch  are  less 
senaitive  to  temi>erature  than  other  regions. 
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The  temperature  sense  is  about  equally  developed  at  symmetrical  points  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  body,  but  there  ia  no  special  congruence  exhibited  between 
such  points. 

The  mucous  membranes  possess  as  a  rule  but  a  feebly  developed  temperature 
sense,  or,  as  is  trae  of  the  cornea,  none  at  all.  Eapecially  is  the  heat  sense  poorly 
developed  in  such  places. 

A  given  cold  stimulus  will  evidently  produce  a  greater  cooling  in  a  unit  of 
time  and  will  therefore  constitute  a  stronger  stimulus  for  the  cold  nerves,  on 


a.  Cold 


re  ordinarily  clothed  than  on  unclothed  parts      The 
o  the  cold  sense  is  for  this  reason  somewhat  different 
on  clothed  and  unclothed  parts. 

So  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmo  phere  chanfre^  hut 
little,  we  do  not  as  a  rule  experience  any  ben'iation  of  temperature  although 
eomo  parts  of  the  skin,  according  as  thej  are  clothed  or  not  maj  be  lory 
much  warmer  or  colder  than  others  When  a  person  goe«  from  one  room 
in  which  he  feels  neither  cold  nor  warm  into  another  which  i-,  colder  {or 
warmer),  he  immediately  feels  cold  (or  warm)  But  if  the  diffi  rence  between 
the  two  rooms  is  not  very  great,  all  sensations  of  temperature  disappear  within 
a  short  time.  If  now  he  returns  to  the  first  room,  his  experience  of  tem- 
perature will  be  just  the  reverse  of  the  former  change,  until  again  the  sensa- 
tion gradually  wears  off. 

The  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  therefore  may  vary  within 
certain  limits  withotit  producing  in  us  any  corrospondinj  sensation.  One 
might  suppose  that  this  ability  of  the  .skin  to  adapt  itself  to  .slight  changes 
of  temperature  would  be  due  to  variations  in  the  distribution  of  blood,  so 
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that  the  end  organs  would  have  a  uniform  temperature  in  spite  of  the  varia- 
tions outside.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  Thiinberg  has  shoTU  that  the 
adaptation  is  to  be  observed  even  after  a  large  quantity  of  blood  has  been 
drawn  from  the  vessels. 

E.  H.  Weber,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  careful  studies  on  the  sensor?  func- 
tions of  the  skin,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  heat  spots  are  stimulated  specifically 
by  an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  skin  and  the  cold  spots  by  a  fall. 
Heriug,  on  the  other  hand,  conceives  that  the  determiniug  factor  is  not  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  but  of  the  thermal  apparatus  itself.  We  cannot  here 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  these  two  hypotheses.  We  may  merely 
mention  one  phenomenon  which  can  scarcely  be  explained  by  either  of  them. 

It  is  a  common  experience  that  one  sometimes  feels  a  lenaation  of  ehUl  on 
getting  into  a  hot  bath.  This  is  because  the  cold  spots  of  the  skin  respond  to 
the  heat  stimulus  with  their  own  peculiar  sensation.  Excitation  of  these  spots 
by  heat  occurs  only  with  stimuli  of  46°  0.  and  upward  (Lehman,  v.  Frey).  The 
reverse  process  of  stimulating  the  heat  spots  by  cold  gives  no  reaction. 

The  end  organs  of  the  temperature  nerves  share  with  other  nervous  end 
orijrans  a  peculiar  property,  in  virtue  of  which  the  strength  of  the  excitation 
aroused  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  stimulation,  in  this  case  upon  the 
rapidity  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  temperature.  The  ttrength  of  the  »en»ar 
tion  depends  also  upon  the  size  of  the  skin  area  stimulated:  If  the  whole  hand  is 
dipped  into  water  at  37°  C.  the  water  feels  warmer  than  water  at  40°  into  which 
only  one  finger  is  dipped. 

If  a  piece  of  metal  at  2-3°  C.  he  placed  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  the 
brow  for,  siiy,  thirty  seconds  and  then  removed,  the  sensation  of  cold  on  that 
part  of  the  skin  is  experienced  for  some  twenty  seconds  afterwards  (£.  H.  Weber) 
— i.  e.,  the  temperature  sensation  persists  after  the  stimulus  is  removed. 

A  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  skin  reduces  the  excitability  of  both 
kinds  of  temperature  nerve  endings.  If  one  hand  be  held  in  moderately  cold 
water  and  the  back  of  the  other  hand  he  dipped  in  the  same  water,  it  seems 
colder  to  the  latter  hand.  If  the  skin  be  overheated  then  dipped  in  cold  water 
the  water  seems  warmer  than  otherwise. 

If  hot  and  cold  stimuli  he  applied  simultaneously  to  the  same  skin  area  the 
sensation  of  cold  appears  first.  Likewise  on  stimulation  of  the  cold  spots  the 
sensation  is  sharper  and  reaches  its  maximum  sooner  than  the  sensation  aroused 
by  stimulation  of  the  heat  spots.  This  difference  is  not  observed  on  stimulation 
of  the  temperature  spots  by  electricity.  From  these  facts  v.  Frey  concludes  that 
the  heat  endings  lie  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin,  the  cold  endings  iu  the  more 
superficial  layers. 

§2.    PRESSURE  AND  TOUCH 

By  the  pressiire  sense  we  not  only  distinguish  pressure  and  contact,  but 
learn  also  whether  the  surface  of  an  object  is  smooth  or  rough,  whether  an 
object  is  sharp  or  dull,  hard  or  soft,  solid  or  liquid,  etc.  Here  beloug  also 
ib^ing  and  tickling  sensations  and  the  like. 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  these  different  sensations  are  not  all  mediated 
by  the  true  nerves  of  pressure,  but  that  other  afferent  nerves  play  an  im- 
portant part.  If  for  example,  we  perceive  an  object  to  be  hard,  this  sensation 
of  hardness  is  caused  not  only  hy  the  effect  produced  on  the  nerves  of  pressure, 
bnt  there  is  experienced  also  a  sensation  of  resistance  which  is  evoked  by  the 
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so-called  motor  $ense  (cf.  Chapter  XVIII),  Since,  however,  these  different 
kinds  of  pressure  seosatiom  liave  not  been  sufBciently  differentiated  either 
phygiologically  or  psychologically,  we  shall  limit  the  following  discussion  to 
pressure  sensations  in  their  simplest  form. 

Blix  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  by  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  skin 
with  fine  points,  that  the  pressure  sense  like  the  temperature  sense  is  not 
continuously  represented  over  the  entire  skin,  but  that  the  end  organs  of  the 
nerves  mediating  the  sensation  of  pressure  are  separate  from  one  another 
and  are  not  identical  with  the  end  organs  of  the  temperature  nerves  (see 
Fig.  182). 

Stimulating  the  pressure  points  as  lightly  as  possible  with  a  bristle  pro- 
duces a  delicate  but  vivid  and  often  somewhat  tickling  sensation,  such  as  is 
experienced  when  one  of  the  fine  hairs  on  the  skin  is  moved.  According  to 
Kiesow  this  shows  that  the  tickling  sensation  is  a  sensation  of  pressure  of  a 
peculiar  shade  occurring  under  special  conditions  {and  in  certain  cases  con- 
nected with  sensations  of  contraction).  With  a  little  stronger  pressure  the 
sensation  takes  on  a  perfectly  characteristic  quality,  as  if  it  were  produced 
by  a  small,  hard  grain  being  pushed  into  the  skin,  hence  the  name  "granu- 
lar" used  by  Goldscheider. 

The  pressure  spots  can  be  eouRht  out  also  by  means  of  induction  shocks. 
By  monopolar  stimulation  of  the  spots  a  prickling  sensation  is  experienced  with 
a  strength  of  current  which  gives  no  sensation  at  all  if  applied  in  the  intervals 
between  the  spots,  v.  Frey,  who  has  studied  exhaustively  the  electric  stimula- 
tion 6f  the  pressure  points,  observes  that  induction  shocks  produced  by  as  many 
as  130  interruptions  of  the  primary  current  per  second  are  felt  as  independent 
shocks,  also  that  the  constant  current  causes  a  discontinuous  excitation.  On 
certain  regiona  of  the  skin  (fingers,  tip  of  tongue,  red  edges  of  lips),  Sergi  has 
found  that  mechanical  shocks  can  atill  be  appreciated  as  distinct  if  they  occur 
at  intervals  of  0.001-0.002  second. 

The  pressure  points  are  arranged  with  special  reference  to-  the  hairs.  Each 
hair  has  a  pressure  point  near  its  point  of  exit  and  directly  above  the  deepest 
part  of  the  follicle  (v.  Frey).  It  cannot  be  said  however  that  the  number 
of  pressure  points  coincides  exactly  with  the  number  of  hairs.  In  the  first 
place  the  hairs  often  stand  in  twos  and  threes  and  then  are  so  dose  together, 
that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  pressure  points 
belonging  to  them.  Besides,  one  finds  here  and  there  within  the  regions  clothed 
by  hairs  some  pressure  points  standing  quite  apart  and  wholly  unrelated  to 
any  hair. 

The  number  of  pressure  points  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  skin — e.g.,  on 
the  flexor  surface  of  the  wrist  28  per  sq.  cm.,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fore- 
leg 5  per  sq.  cm.  (Kiesow).  According  to  v.  Frey's  estimate,  the  entire  surface 
of  the  adult  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  would  probably  contain  about 
500,000  pressure  points. 

Excitation  of  the  pressure  points  appears  to  he  accomplished  by  deforma- 
tion of  the  skin.  When  a  perfectly  uniform  pressure  is  applied  to  the  skin 
no  sensation  is  produced,  the  best  illustration  of  which  is  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  feel  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.     The  following  experiment  also, 
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first  made  by  Meissner,  illuBtrates  the  same  point.  If  the  hand  be  dipped 
into  water  or  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  no  sensation  is  produced 
in  any  part  of  the  skin  submerged  so  long  as  the  hand  is  kept  perfectly  still 
and  contact  with  the  vessel  is  avoided.  But  a  sense  of  pressure  is  felt  at  the 
boundary  line  between  air  and  liquid. 

A  weight  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  akin  for  a  long  time,  ia  felt  continuously, 
but  with  less  and  less  distinctness  as  time  goes  on.  Should  the  weight  be  very 
small,  it  may  be  felt  only  at  the  moment  of  its  application.  Kemoval  of  the 
weight  is  not  of  course  appreciated  unless  it  is  heavy  enough  to  bo  felt  all  the 
time  it  ia  present.  Often  the  sensation  outlasts  the  stimulus,  probably  owing 
to  the  peraistence  of  the  deformation  in  the  skin. 

Kiesow  gives  the  following  data  with  regard  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  skin.  The  relative  strength  of  the  tetanizing  induction  cur- 
rent necessary  for  the  threshold  stimulus  is:  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  1;  lips, 
1.1;  anterior  half  of  the  tongue,  5;  tips  of  the  fingers,  14—17;  tip  of  the  thumb, 
19-21 ;  edge  of  the  knecpan,  31 ;  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  34-37. 

Stimulating  the  skin  of  the  frog  with  pressure,  Steinach  was  able  to  obsei-ve 
an  action  current  in  the  corresponding  nerves,  the  strength  of  which  was  found 
to  depend  upon  that  of  the  stimulus. 


§3.    THE   LOCAL   SIGN 

A  person  pricked  on  the  skin  with  the  point  of  a  needle  can  tell  with  the 
eyes  closed  exactly  where  the  needle  ia  applied.  This  ability  to  refer  a  cutane- 
ous stimulus  to  the  correct  place  is  often  described  for  brevity  as  the  sense 
of  location,  but  is  better  described  as  the  power  of  localization.  E.  II.  Weber, 
who  was  the  first  to  investigate  this  sense  with  any  completeness,  applied  the 
two  points  of  a  draughtsman's  compass  to  the  skin  and  determined  the  least 
distance  from  each  other  at  which  they  could  be  distinguished  by  the  subject 
as  two  distinct  points  when  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  skin.  The  less 
this  distance  was  found  to  be  the  greater  was  the  ability  of  the  akin  to  localize 
the  stimulus  accurately. 

The  following  are  some  of  Wober's  results,  given  in  millimeters :  tip  of  the 
tongue,  1;  tips  of  the  fingers,  2;  lips,  4.5;  dorsal  side  of  the  third  joint  of  the 
fingers,  7;  side  of  the  tongue,  9;  outer  surface  of  the  eyelids,  11;  dorsal  side  of 
the  first  finger  joint,  16;  brow,  23;  back  of  the  hand,  31;  sternum,  45;  middle 
of  the  back,  68. 

We  see  that  the  distance  is  greatest  on  the  trunk  and  decreases  more  and 
more  as  we  pass  toward  the  ends  of  the  extremities.  It  is  least  on  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  (neglecting  the  tip  of  the  tongue) — i.e.,  just  where  the  skin  is 
used  for  the  moat  delicate  touch  and  where  the  discernment  of  slight  intervals 
between  objects  is  most  necessary. 

Our  ability  to  distingui-li  slight  intervals  of  space  with  the  skin  is,  how- 
ever, not  quite  so  limited  as  it  might  appear.  In  the  first  place  as  we  know 
from  many  experiences,  it  can  he  improved  hy  praeiice ;  in  the  second  place 
slight  intervals  are  much  more  sharply  distinguished,  if  the  two  places  on 
the  skin  are  stimulated  not  simultaneously,  but  siiccessiveh/  (Judd,  v.  Frev) ; 
and  in  the  third  place,  this  ability  is  much  greater  when  two  isolated  pressure 
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points  are  etimulated  than  when  the  needles  are  applied,  as  in  Weber's  experi- 
ments, quite  at  random.  Under  suitable  conditions  of  the  experiment  the 
smallest  distance  at  vhich  any  two  stimuli  applied  to  tlie  skin  can  be  recog- 
nized aa  distinct,  corresponds  closely  with  the  distance,  as  determined  by 
successive  stimulation,  of  neighboring  tactile  points  from  each  other  (v.  Prey 
and  Metzner). 

The  differences  already  observed  between  different  points  of  the  skin,  obtains 
also  for  the  stimulation  of  isolated  pressure  points,  as  the  following  snmmaiT 
will  show.  The  smallest  perceptible  distance  for  the  nail  joints,  volar  side  is 
0.1  mm.;  for  the  balls  of  the  fingers,  0.1-O.2  mm.;  palm  of  the  hand,  0.1-0.5; 
ball  of  the  thumb,  O.S--0.4;  nose  and  chin,  0.3;  back  of  the  hand,  0.3-0.8;  cheek, 
arm,  brow,  0.4-1.0;  foreleg,  abdomen,  1.0-2.0;  thigh,  3.0;  back,  4.0-6.0  mm. 

It  has  been  found  also  that  the  smallest  perceptible  distances  are  shorter 
when  the  points  applied  simultaneously  are  placed  in  the  transverse  direction 
from  each  other  than  when  the  line  joining  them  lies  in  the  longitudinal 
direction  of  the  part,  and  that  they  decrease  with  the  distance  of  the  points 
tested  from  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  members;  thus,  on  the  arm  ofroce, 
53.8  mm.;  below,  44.6;  on  the  forearm  ahove,  41.2;  below,  22.5;  on  the  hand 
ai>ove,  20.4;  below,  7.8;  on  the  third  finger  above,  7.5;  below,  3.5  (Vierordt). 

The  power  of  localization  is  reduced  by  fatigue,  amemia,  low  temperature, 
etc.,  and  is  intensified  by  hypenemia  of  the  skin.  Children  have  a  more  precise 
power  of  localiiation  than  adults. 

It  is  really  very  remarkable  that  we  have  the  power  to  distinguish  two 
points  as  two  when  they  are  applied  to  the  skin  simultaneously.  For  the 
mere  excitation  from  the  one  must  be  just  like  that  aroused  from  the  other. 
But  the  fact  that  we  have  the  power  to  feel  them  as  two  must  mean  that  the 
two  sensations  of  pressure  differ  in  some  definite  property.  Since  now  we 
can  distinguish  simultaneously  stimulated  points  better  the  farther  they  are 
apart,  it  follows  further  that  this  difference  between  the  sensations  produced 
from  different  points  is  greater,  the  farther  they  are  apart. 

This  difference  between  the  resulting  sensations  which  enables  us  to  locate 
the  place  of  stimulation  is  known,  since  Lotze,  as  the  local  sign.  Since  every 
sensation  arises  in  the  last  analysis  through  cerebral  processes,  we  may  con- 
ceive of  the  local  sign  as  a  difference  in  some  property  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  brain,  excited  by  stimulation  of  the  different  pressure  nerves.  In  a 
crudely  schematic  way  we  may  imagine  that  every  pressure  nerve  is  connected 
in  some  way  with  a  special  nerve  cell  and  that  excitation  of  this  nerve  cell 
produces  a  specific  shade  of  sensation  which  differs  from  all  other  sensations 
of  pressure. 

The  temperature  nerves  of  the  skin  likewise  possess  this  power  of  localiza- 
tion, but  it  is  not  so  highly  developed  for  temperature  as  it  is  for  pressure. 
The  cold  spots  appear  to  have  a  more  precise  power  of  localization  than  the 
heat  spots. 

The  power  of  localization  of  the  retina,  especially  of  the  fovea  centralis,  will 
be  taken  up  in  Chapter  XXI. 
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If  too  strong  a  Btimulus  be  applied  to  the  skiD  or  if  it  be  contitmed  too 
long  or  be  repeated  too  often,  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  seneation,  which  ve 
call  pain,  is  arou^.  With  a  sufficiently  strong  stimulus  the  sensation  is 
diffiued  in  our  perception  more  or  less  beyond  ttie  part  of  the  akin  directly 
excited.  And  from  pain  of  very  great  intensity  convulsions,  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, or  even  mental  derangement  may  result. 

Sensations  of  pain,  whose  important  function  it  is  to  direct  our  attention 
to  all  kinds  of  influences,  which,  if  neglected,  might  bring  us  into  great 
danger,  are  mediated  not  by  the  skin  alone,  but  by  all  other  parts  of  the 
body  as  well.  Pathological  processes  in  the  internal  organs  of  the  body  or  in 
its  members  are  often  accompanied  by  pain.  Cramps  of  the  muscles  give  rise 
to  severe  pains,  and  the  feeling  of  great  fatigue  in  the  muscles  after  severe 
work  lies  on  the  borderland  of  painful  sensations.  Pressure  on  the  eye  causes 
pain,  a  bitterly  cold  wind  causes  pain.  Then  there  are  toothache,  earache, 
headache,  labor  pains,  and  many  others  of  which  we  have  no  need  to  be 
reminded. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  actual  pain  and  a  mere  feel- 
ins  of  displeasure.  High  tones,  e.g.,  are  extremely  unpleasant;  so  also  are 
vibrations  and  rapid  variations  in  the  inteosity  of  light;  bad-smelling  and 
bad-tasting  subetancea  produce  nausea.  Several  of  these  and  other  analogous 
sensations  produce  in  certain  individuals  effects  quite  similar  to  those  of  pro- 
nounced pains. 

Only  the  painful  sensations  aroused  by  the  skin  have  been  subjected  to 
exact  analysis. 

The  cutaneous  pains  are  not  alwaj^  of  the  same  character,  but  exhibit 
differences  which  are  due  mainly  to  different  combinations  of  the  various 
sensations  mediated  by  the  skin,  but  also  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  the 
stimulus.  Thus  a  (umtn^  pain  is  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  heat;  in 
a  stinging  pain  the  disturbance  is  confined  to  a  small  area  of  the  skin ;  we 
call  a  pain  cutting  if  it  is  distributed  over  some  extent  of  the  body  with  a 
certain  speed;  a  throbbing  pain  is  aroused  when  the  pain  comes  and  goes 
with  the  pulse,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  inflammatory  pains,  where  the  pulsa- 
tions cause  an  increase  in  the  pressure  of  the  tissue. 

Pain,  more  than  any  other  sensation,  has  immediate  reference  to  oneself, 
and  likewise  the  intensity  of  pain  more  than  that  of  any  other  sensation  is 
influenced  by  the  mind.  When  a  person  cuts  himself  accidentally  with  a 
knife,  the  cut  produces  no  pain  worth  mentioning  even  though  the  wound 
be  a  deep  one.  But  let  him  know  beforehand  that  a  slight  operation,  be  it 
nothing  more  than  a  prick  of  the  finger  for  a  blood  count,  is  to  be  performed 
on  him,  and  it  may  cause  him  real  agony.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
imagination  of  pain  increases  its  intensity  very  greatly. 

By  directing  the  attention  very  intently  to  a  certain  part  of  the  body,  a  per- 
son may  evoke  creeping  sensations,  sensations  of  tension,  pressure,  etc.,  due  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  arteries  with  the  cardiac  systole,  to  pressure  of  the  clothes, 
etc.,  which  otherwise  he  would  not  be  conscious  of  at  all,  and  by  continued  atten- 
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tion  to  them  they  gradually  become  more  and  more  unpleasant  and,  finally,  actu- 
ally painful. 

In  diseases  accompanied  by  pain,  the  pain  is  often  more  severe  at  night  than 
during  the  day.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  daytime  our  atten- 
tion is  distracted  by  many  thin^  outside  ourselves,  and  is  not  directed  so  exclu- 
sively to  the  body. 

By  purposely  fixing  one's  attention  on  a  definite  object  or  idea  it  is  possible 
to  suppress  not  only  the  expression  of  pain,  but  to  a  large  extent  the  pain  itself. 
The  following  story  of  Immanucl  Kant  is  much  to  the  point.  Kant  suffered 
from  time  to  time  with  attacks  of  gout  which,  as  many  know,  may  be  very 
painful.  "  Out  of  patience  at  feeling  myself  deprived  of  sleep,"  he  writes,  "  I 
soon  seized  upon  the  stoical  expedient  of  fixing  my  thought  intently  on  some 
chance  object,  whatever  it  might  be  (e.g.,  on  the  many  i<lea9  associated  with 
the  name  of  Cicero),  and  of  consequently  diverting  my  attention  from  all  sen- 
sations. In  this  way  the  sensation  speedily  became  blunted,  so  that  the  natural 
tendency  to  sleep  overcame  them.  And  this  I  could  repeat  with  equally  good 
results  each  time  in  the  little  interruptions  in  my  night's  rest  occasioned  by 
recurring  attacks.  But  in  the  morning  the  shiny  redness  of  the  toes  of  my  left 
foot  was  sufficiently  convincing  to  myself  that  these  sensations  had  not  been 
purely  fanciful," 

Although  all  men  have  not  the  same  will  power  as  Kant  had,  we  may  never- 
theless learn  from  his  example  that  it  is  possible  actually  to  suppress  pain  to  a 
certain  extent,  just  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  accustom  ourselves  to  bear  a  neces- 
sary pain  without  sounding  it  abroad  with  loud  wailings. 

The  expression  of  pain,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  a  measure  of  its 
intensity.  A  strong-willed  person  may  feel  very  severe  pain  without  wincing, 
while  another  may  cry  out  at  a  pin  prick.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
forget  the  experience  oft  confirmed  in  animals  as  well  as  in  men  that  sensitive- 
ness to  pain  is  very  different  in  different  individuals.  And  since  nobody  can 
tell  with  certainty  how  strong  is  the  pain  which  another  feels,  we  ought  not  to 
withhold  our  sympathy  from  others  when  they  give  expression  to  pain. 

It  19  very  difficult  to  decide  Just  wherein, lies  the  real  physiological  cause 
of  pain.  Since  we  know  that  the  pain  aroused  by  any  adequate  stimulus  has 
an  altogether  different  character  in  different  parts  of  the  body — aa.  e.  g.,  those 
aroused  by  a  high  temperature  differ  from  those  aroused  by  a  low  temperature, 
as  the  pain  of  muscle  cramps  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  high  pressure 
inside  the  eye,  and  the  pains  occurring  in  inflammatory  processes  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  organ  inflamed — the  assumption  is  undoubtedly  suggested  that  pain 
is  produced  by  an  excessive  excitation  of  the  ordinary  afferent  nerves  from 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

The  fact  that  in  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  the  sensations  of  pain 
are  lost  while  the  ordinary  tactile  sensations  do  not  suffer  any  considerable 
diminution,  does  not  militate  against  this  hypothesis.  One  might  readily  im- 
agine that  the  maximum  excitation  necessary  for  the  production  of  pain  were 
not  reached,  although  the  threshold  stimulus  remained  approximately  the  same; 
and  this  supposition  could  be  brought  into  line  with  SchifTs  observation  that 
section  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  abolishes  sensations  of  pain  with- 
out affecting  the  tactile  sensations. 

Proceeding  from  this  observation  it  has  repeatedly  been  conjectured  that 
painful  impressions  are  conducted   through  the  gray  matter,  and  that  the 
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sensations  of  paio  are  aroused  by  a  sort  of  summation  taking  place  in  the 
cells  of  the  gray  matter,  and  there  is  any  nunilwr  of  obserTations  at  hand 
which  show  that  tactile  stimuli,  of  themselves  wholly  painless,  produce  severe 
pain  if  repeated  frequently  enough.  Likewise  the  irradiation  of  pain,  as 
well  as  the  occurrence  in  pathological  processes  of  many  accessory  sensations 
of  a  painful  character,  appear  to  speak  for  the  participation  of  the  gray 
matter. 

While  these  and  other  observations  can  be  explained  on  the  ground  that 
the  sensory  cutaneous  nerves  already  discussed  mediate  the  sensations  of  pain, 
they  do  not,  however,  constitute  positive  proof  of  that  proposition.  Lot  us 
see  what  we  may  learn  from  investigation  of  the  different  sense  points  of 
the  skin. 

There  prevails  among  authors  who  have  busied  themselves  with  this  ques- 
tion a  most  gratifying  agreement  on  one  point,  namely,  that  neither  stimula- 
tion of  the  temperature  points  by  their  appropriate  stimuli  nor  mechanically 
(by  a  needle  thrust)  produces.any  pain  { Goldacheider  et  al.).  Likewise  when 
a  heat  spot  is  tested  with  very  warm  water,  it  gives  a  burning  hot  sensation 
but  no  pain.  The  heat  pain  might  be  regarded  therefore  as  a  separate  sensa- 
tion of  pain  merely  colored  by  the  excitation  of  the  heat  nerves,  unles-s  wo 
suppose  that  the  analgesia  of  the  heat  spots  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  surface 
stimulated  is  too  smalt ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  size  of  the  surface 
stimulated  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  production  of  pain. 

Blix  demonstrated  that  on  many  parts  of  the  body  a  needle  can  be  thrust 
deep  into  the  skin  without  producing  any  pain.  The  nerves  which  mediate 
pain  therefore  do  not  occur  everywhere  in  the  skin.  Neither  Blix  nor  Gold- 
scheider  however  felt  impelled  to  assume  the  existence  of  special  nerves  of 
pain  with  their  own  end  organs,  but  conceived  that  sensations  of  pain  have 
their  origin  in  excitation  of  pressure  nerves,  v.  Frey,  on  the  other  hand, 
entered  the  lists  for  special  pain  nerves  and  adduced  the  following  weighty 
reasons,  among  others,  for  their  existence. 

(1)  By  observing  certain  precautions,  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  skin 
with  a  bristle  produces  a  pure  sensation  of  pain  without  any  preliminary  or 
accompanying  sensation  of  pressure.  (It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the 
pain  spots  cannot  be  stimulated  singly  by  mechanical  means  when  they  lie  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  pressure  points.) 

(2)  If  a  bristle  bt  placed  over  a  pressure  point,  the  ecnsation  appears  imme- 
diately, but  at  once  fades  away  again  and  usually  becomes  unnoticeable  after  a 
short  time.  Over  the  pain  point  the  effect  appears  later,  gradually  increases  In 
strength  and  decreases  again  after  resching  a  maximum.  If  the  sensation  is 
still  present  after  the  stimulus  has  ceased,  it  disappears  slowly.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  this  behavior  is  the  fact  that  rapidly  repeated  electrical  or  mechani- 
cal stimuli  (from  five  per  second  upward)  applied  to  the  pain  point  fuse  as  a 
rule  into  a  continuous  sensation,  whereas  through  the  pressure  point  we  can 
distinguish  very  well  130  shocks  per  second  (page  462). 

(3)  When  the  head  of  a  pin  is  pressed  for  a  moment  into  the  skin,  there 
follows  very  often  after  the  sensation  of  pressure  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
short  interval,  a  second  sensation  which  is  painful.  Only  pain  points  in  the 
neighborhood  of  pressure  points  exhibit  this  phenomenon.  On  isolated  pressure 
points  the  painful  after-effect  is  wanting,  and  on  isolated  pain  points  the  sen- 
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MtioD  of  pressure  aocompanjing  the  atimulns  fails,  while  the  punful  after-effect 
appears  very  vividly. 

With  regard  to  the  topographical  distribation  of  the  pain  spots  we  learn 
from  V.  Frey  and  others  that  on  the  back  of  the  hand  over  the  metacarpus 
of  the  ring  finger  16  pain  points,  as  against  2  preeenre  points,  can  be  demon- 
strated within  13.5  sq.  mm. — i.  e.,  1.3  pain  points  to  the  square  millimeter. 

From  reasoning  which  we  need  not  enter  into  here  v.  Frey  has  reached 
the  following  conclnsions  with  regard  to  the  anatomical  structures  which  may 
possibly  serve  as  the  end  organs  of  the  different  cutaneous  nerves ; 

(1)  Among  the  well-known  sensory  nerve  endings  on  parts  devoid  of  hair 
there  is  only  one  form  which  occurs  in  auSScient  number  to  fulfill  the  require- 
menta  of  an  end  organ  of  the  pressure  points,  namely,  the  tactile  eorptitcle»  of 
Meissner.  According  to  this  discoverer  there  are — e.  g.,  over  the  metacarpus 
of  the  little  finger  in  1  sq.  mm.  one  to  two  of  these  corpuscles — which  agrees  well 
with  the  number  of  pressure  points  in  the  same  place. 

(3)  These  corpuscles  however  are  quite  exclusively  confined  to  the  parts 
devoid  of  hair.  Anatomical  investigations  have  brought  to  light  the  presence 
of  a  wreath  of  nerve  fibers  encircling  the  hair  follicles  down  close  under  the 
opening  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  their  terminal  processes  penetrating  the  walls 
of  the  follicle  as  far  as  the  glassy  layer.  This  wreath  of  nerve  fibers  which 
occurs  with  the  greatest  rf^^arity  in  every  hair  follicle  may  be  the  end  organ 
of  the  pressure  points  associated  with  the  hairs. 

(3)  The  sensation  of  pain  is  probably  aroused  by  stimulation  of  some  mech- 
anism lying  nearer  the  surface.  Since  only  free  intraepithelial  nerve  endings 
are  found  external  to  the  tactile  corpuscles,  we  may  look  upon  these  as  the  organs 
of  the  (superficial)  sensations  of  pain  in  the  skin. 

(4)  Finally,  v.  Frey  and  Thunberg,  the  latter  by  careful  analysis  of  the 
different  phenomena  attending  stimulation  with  heat,  luve  made  it  probable  that 
the  end  organs  of  the  heat  nerves  lie  deeper  than  those  of  the  cold  nerves,  also 
that  the  latter  lie  deeper  than  the  end  organs  of  the  pain  nerves. 

References.— V.  G.  Blix,  Zeitschrift  fur  Biologic,  Bd.  xx,  xxi,  ISM.  188S.— 
M.  V.  Frey,  Abhandl.  d.  mathem.-phys.  CI.  der  konigl.  sachs.  Oes.  d.  Wiss.,  Bd. 
juiii.  No.  3,  1896. — A.  Oohhekeider,  Archiv  fiir  Anat.  und  Physiol.,  physiol. 
Abt,  1886,  suppL  Bd.— ^.  Ooldeekeider.  "Ueber  den  Schmere,"  Berlin,  1884. 
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OBQANIC    BENBATIONS 

Wb  include  as  organic  sensations  all  those  aeosationa  aroused  independently 
of  external  stimuli  by  internal  processes  going  on  in  the  various  peripheral 
organs.  Sensations  excited  from  the  sense  organs  normally  by  external  agen- 
cies or  abnormally  by  pathological  processes  evidently  do  not  belong  in  this 
category. 

Among  the  s^isations  thns  defined  we  may  mention  first  those  which  con- 
stitute the  source  of  our  general  bodily  feelings  (page  462).  But  analysis  of 
this  class  of  sensations  has  not  progreitsed  far  enough  as  yet  to  entitle  them 
to  further  consideration  here.  We  should  mention  also  certain  occasional 
gensations  of  pain  arising  within  the  internal  organs  concerning  the  exact 
canse  of  which  nothing  positive  is  yet  known. 

The  only  organic  sensations  thns  far  studied  critically  are  those  by  which 
we  form  ideas  of  the  position  of  onr  bodies  and  their  parts  (head,  trunk  and 
extremities)  in  space,  and  those  by  which  we  are  made  aware  of  the  extent, 
intensity  and  direction  of  our  movements.  These  sensations  play  a  coDEider- 
able  part  in  the  regulation  of  our  movements  and  besides  are  very  important 
in  the  psychological  elaboration  of  our  sense  impressions  (even  of  those  which 
arise  through  external  agencies),  although  they  appear  as  a  rule  to  be  indis- 
tinct and  indefinite  in  comparison  with  the  last  named. 

The  two  groups  of  organic  sensations  just  mentioned  are  not,  however, 
everywhere  sharply  distinct  from  one  another.  The  impulses  by  which  we 
are  made  aware  of  our  bodily  movements,  their  direction  and  intensity,  merge 
into  the  less  distinct  afferent  impulses  by  which  we  form  ideas  concerning 
the  orientation  of  our  bodies.  The  anatomical  substratum  of  our  motor  sensa- 
tions and  of  our  sense  of  position  is  furnished  in  part  by  the  sensory  nerve 
endings  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  joints,  skin  and  in  part  by  those  of  certain 
portions  of  the  inner  ear  (semicircular  canals  and  otolith  sacs). 

§  1.    MOTOR  SEITSATIOITS 

Even  with  the  eyes  closed  we  have  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  position  of 
onr  limbs.  If,  for  example,  one  arm  be  passively  placed  in  a  certain  position, 
Ute  person  can  with  his  eyes  closed  place  the  other  arm  in  exactly  the  same 
position.  Like¥rise  a  person  has  a  perfectly  precise  idea  with  respect  both  to 
direction  and  speed  of  the  changes  in  the  position  of  his  limbs.  Finally,  one 
can  estimate  weights  very  accurately  by  lifting  them. 

These  and  other  similar  sensations  are  described  by  different  authors  by 
different  names,  such  as  motor  sensations,  muscular  sense,  sense  of  force,  etc. 
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This  difference  in  terminoloe^  alone  is  evidence  that  views  differ  greatly  as 
to  the  real  cause  of  these  sensations.  According  to  some  authors,  like  Ch.  Bell 
and  E.  H.  Weber,  they  are  produced  by  excitatioii  of  the  sensory  nerves  to  the 
muscles;  others,  like  Lot^e  and  Schiff,  conceive  that  they  are  evoked  by  the 
different  foldings  of  the  akin  incidental  tn  different  positions;  according  to 
Bernhardt  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin,  of  the  fascias  and  of  the  periosteum 
as  well  as  the  nerve  trunks  running  through  the  muscles  occasion  muscular  sen- 
eations;  Lewinsky  seeks  their  cause  in  the  excitation  of  the  nerves  of  the  joints 
and  bones;  and  many  authors  like  Leyden,  Meynert,  Nothnagel  and  others  assume 
that  several  different  kinds  of  afferent  nerves  have  a  share  in  their  production. 

As  for  lifting  an  object  with  the  hand,  in  &  great  majority  of  cases  we 
send  an  impulse  to  the  muscles  which  is  exactly  suited  to  the  purpose,  being 
neither  too  weak  nor  too  strong.  That  is,  if  the  object  is  a  familiar  one,  we 
can  adjust  the  voluntary  impulse  very  exactly  to  the  work  to  be  performed. 
From  this  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  feeling  of  effort  is  the 
all- important  thing  in  the  perception  of  active  movements  {J,  Miiller,  Wundt). 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  easy  to  show  that  we  do  associate  immediately  with 
a  voluntary  impulse  an  idea  of  the  movement  as  if  it  were  already  performed. 
Persons  who  have  suffered  amputation  of  a  leg  assert  very  positively  that  when 
they  will  to  bend  the  lost  part  they  experience  a  distinct  feeling  that  muscles 
are  being  contracted. 

But  the  central  feeling  of  effort,  however  important  it  may  be,  is  not  the 
only  determining  factor.  The  mere  development  of  our  ability  to  adapt  the 
necessary  motor  impulses  to  the  lifting  of  different  objects,  involves  the  con- 
stant participation  of  afferent  impulses  which  keep  us  informed  of  the  results 
of  the  impulses  sent  out.  It  can  be  shown  also  without  difBeul^  that  the 
result  of  a  voluntary  impulse  is  usually  controlled  by  afferent  impulses.  Thus, 
if  we  misjudge  the  weight  of  an  object — e.  g.,  overestimate  it — we  give  too 
strong  an  impulse,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  object  is  lifted  considerably 
higher  than  we  intended  it  should  be  and  we  are  immediately  aware  of  the 
fact  even  without  the  use  of  our  eyes.  Similarly  we  are  aware  of  the  fact, 
if  the  impulse  is  too  weak.  Naturally  if  these  afferent  impulses  participate 
in  bringing  about  active  movements,  they  must  be  the  more  necessary  for 
making  us  aware  of  passive  movements. 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  afferent  nerves  mediating  motor  sensations.  Ana- 
tomical proof  of  the  presence  of  afferent  mvsniJar  nerves  has  been  furnished 
by  Reichert,  Kolliker,  Odenius  and  others.  We  know  too  from  the  perfectly 
definite  sensations  of  fatigue  as  well  as  from  the  pains  of  muscle  cramps  that 
these  nerves  are  unquestionably  able  to  mediate  conscious  sensations.  They 
also  give  rise  to  reflexes,  among  which  those  producing  vasodilatation  and 
those  involving  the  skeletal  muscles  as  answering  organs  are  the  most  impor- 
tant (Tengwall).  It  seems  probable  therefore  that  these  nerves  do  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  motor  sensations. 

In  the  case  of  the  eye  muscles  the  afferent  nerves  are  of  great  importance. 
We  shall  see  later  (Chapter  XXI)  that  we  have  a  very  delicate  appreciation  of 
the  slightest  contraction  of  the  eye  muscles.  This  could  only  be  true,  if  afferent 
nerves  from  the  muscles  or  their  tendons  were  present. 
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Likewise  the  UiTroaiytenoid  muecle,  whose  finely  graduated  contractions  de- 
termine the  pitch  of  the  vocal  tones,  appears  to  poaaesa  a  very  delicate  muscular 
feeling  produced  by  the  afferent  nerres;  there  is,  however,  no  feeling  of  move- 
ment connected  with  this. 

According  to  the  view  which  Goldscheider  in  particular  has  worked  out, 
the  most  important  nerves  for  the  perception  of  passive  movements  are  the 
afferent  nerves  of  the  joints.  The  sensations  of  pressure  and  tension  in  the 
soft  parts  of  the  limbs  not  only  do  not  produce  the  sensation  of  movement, 
they  even  interfere  with  it.  Again,  since  the  threshold  value  of  the  sensation 
— i.  e.,  the  smallest  passive  movement  which  one  can  perceive — is  not  influ- 
enced in  any  way  by  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  muscles  when  the  passive 
movement  begins,  cooperation  of  the  muscular  sensibility  as  a  factor  appears 
to  be  excluded.  Finally  the  distance  described  by  the  moving  force  bears  no 
relation  to  the  amount  of  sensation  which  one  experiences;  the  determining 
factor  is  the  amount  of  rotation  at  the  joint. 

Lewinski  made  some  experiments  on  ataxic  patients  (of.  psge  472)  by  mov- 
ing their  limbs  very  slowly  and  very  slightly  at  the  ankle,  knee  and  hip  joints, 
part  of  the  time  pressing  the  parts  together  at  the  joint,  part  of  the  time  not. 
When  the  parts  were  thus  pressed  the  patients  always  perceived  the  movement 
very  exactly,  when  not  they  could  form  no  idea  of  the  motion. 

The  perception  of  active  movements  likewise  results  from  the  rotation  of 
the  joints.  To  this  are  to  be  added,  however,  as  contributing  factors  the 
sensations  connected  with  the  tension  of  the  tendons  and  their  epiphyses, 
possibly  also  the  sensations  atvused  through  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  mus- 
cles. These  sensations  concern  not  merely  the  tendons,  etc.,  of  the  active 
muscles,  but  also  their  antagonists.  In  a  passive  movement  the  tendons  simply 
follow  the  pull ;  some  are  stretched,  others  are  only  under  the  tonic  resistance 
of  their  own  muscles. 

In  active  movements,  especially  if  the  joint  to  be  moved  is  loaded,  we 
also  experience  sensations  of  weight  and  of  resistance.  The  nerves  of  the 
joints  and  of  the  tendons  are  again  of  the  first  importance,  the  pressure  on 
the  surface  of  the  joints  and  the  traision  of  the  tendons  varying  according  to 
the  resistance  or  the  weight. 

Jacobi  has  called  attention  to  still  another  circumstance  to  which  he  ascribes 
great  importance  in  the  determination  of  the  size  of  a  weight,  namely,  the  com- 
parison of  the  amount  of  nerve  force  employed  with  the  latent  period  of  the 
movement — i.  e.,  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  act  of  volition  and  the  incep- 
tion of  the  movement.  The  latent  period,  in  his  opinion,  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  nerve  force  employed,  and  with  the  same  amount  of  nerve  force  is 
proportional  to  the  size  of  the  weight. 

The  sensory  nerves  of  the  shin  appear  commonly  to  be  of  but  slight  im- 
portance in  any  kind  of  motor  sensations.  The  sensation  of  weight  remains 
unchanged  after  the  skin  is  rendered  insensitive  to  touch.  And  yet  cutaneous 
sensations  appear  to  contribute  something  to  the  quantitative  refinement  of 
a  sensation  of  resistance  as  well  as  to  the  localization  of  the  sensation  and 
80  to  the  formation  of  a  clearer  total  impression  (Goldscheider  and  Blecher). 
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In  the  case  of  the  face  muscles  and  the  levator  palpehrae  superioris  dietiact 
sensations  which  inform  us  uf  the  displacements  suffered  b;  the  soft  parts 
accompany  the  contractions  (Goldscheider). 

The  sensations  which  make  us  aware  of  the  position  of  the  extremities 
Jiave  their  origin  in  the  skin,  tendons,  and  probably  the  joints.  By  combina- 
tion with  optical  memory  pictures  they  give  us  our  idea  of  position.  Sensi- 
bility of  the  muscles  appears  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  perception  of 
position  in  the  case  of  the  extremities,  but  in  the  case  of  the  eye  muscles  it 
plays  a  very  important  part. 

§  2.    PHYSIOLOGICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  MOTOR  SENSATIONS 

Taken  in  their  broadest  sense,  the  motor  sensations  are  of  very  great  im- 
portance for  the  regulation  of  all  bodily  movements.  Whenever  any  part 
of  the  body  suffers  loss  of  the  motor  sensations  or  a  decline  in  their  intensity 
and  fineness,  that  part  of  the  body  exhibits  disturbances  in  the  coordination 
of  its  movements.  In  this  way  are  brought  about  those  pathological  symptoms 
which  are  described  as  ataxia  and  which  are  defined  in  brief  as  a  disturbance 
in  the  harmonious  and  purposeful  cooperation  of  the  muscles. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  forms  of  ataxia  arising  from  lesion  of  afferent 
pathways  ia  locomotor  ataxia  occurring  in  tabes  dorsalis.  It  is  cbaracterized  by 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  legs  are  swung  and  the  feet  planted  in  walk- 
ing. Instead  of  the  slightly  flexed  position  of  the  normal  leg  as  it  is  swung 
forward,  the  knee  is  extended,  sometimes  excessively,  and  the  leg  is  thrust  for- 
ward, the  heel  being  planted  on  the  ground  with  a  sudden  stamp.  At  the  same 
time  the  legs  are  kept  far  apart,  the  trunk  sways  back  and  forth,  and  the  body 
is  in  momentary  danger  -of  losing  its  equilibrium. 

Coordination  of  the  muscles  being  necessary  to  hold  the  body  erect  no  less 
than  to  carry  out  movements  of  the  limbs,  ataxia  is  at  times  noticeable  in  stand- 
ing. Thus  ataxic  persons  are  inclined  to  place  the  legs  far  apart  in  order  to 
increase  the  area  of  support.  If  the  feet  are  placed  close  together  the  body  sways, 
or  may  fall,  especially  if  the  eyes  be  at  the  same  time  closed  so  aa  to  shut  out 
control  by  visual  impressions  (Leyden  and  Goldscheider). 

There  are  many  clinical  observations  to  support  this  dependence  of  exact 
movements  upon  different  impulses,  and  they  are  confirmed  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful way  by  experiments  on  animals. 

Thus,  after  section  of  (he  afferent  roots  which  supply  one  hind  leg,  a  dog 
is  unable  to  run  on  the  ataxic  leg  when  the  sound  leg  is  tied  up  (Hering,  Jr.). 
When  the  afferent  roots  to  both  hind  legs  are  cut,  a  dog  ia  utterly  unable  to 
walk,  and  can  only  pull  himself  along  on  the  abdomen  by  means  of  the  fore  legs, 
the  hind  parts  dragging.  Gradually,  however,  the  dog  can  learn  to  walk  again, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  to  four  weeks  but  few  signs  of  the  original  disturbance 
are  left  (Bickel).  There  is  therefore  a  means  of  compensating  the  loss  of  these 
afferent  impulses. 

J.  R.  £wald  observed  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  animal  could  call  into 
play  certain  aids  not  previously  used  for  regulation  of  hia  movements,  and  in 
fact  Bickel  obsorved  that  a  dog  which  has  recovered  the  use  of  his  legs  after 
an  operation,  exhibits  again  the  original  symptoms  when  he  is  taken  into  a  dark 
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room;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  optical  apparatus  conatitutee  the  com- 
pensating medium.  H.  Munk  found  on  monkeys  that  after  section  of  all  the 
nerves  to  one  anterior  extremity,  the  insensitive  arm  could  be  extended  for  food 
on  the  same  day  of  the  operation,  but  the  hand  could  not  be  moved.  During  the 
following  days  the  number  and  extent  of  isolated  movements  steadily  increased 
(more  rapidly  ao  with  practice),  and  in  a  few  days  the  animal  eould  again  grasp 
bita  of  food  and  convey  them  to  its  mouth.  After  some  months  the  arm  was 
used  for  almost  all  isolated  acts,  but  continued  to  be  more  impulsive  and  cum- 
brous in  its  movements  than  the  normal  arm,  which  as  time  went  on  came  to 
be  used  first  on  most  occasions.  The  associated  movements  of  the  arm  in 
walking,  jumping,  climbing,  etc.,  however,  were  entirely,  or  almost  entirely 
obliterated;  at  all  events  they  were  no  longer  used  to  any  advantage. 

We  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  the  messages  conveyed  by  the  afferent  fibers 
to  the  central  organs  are  of  great  importance  not  only  for  the  coordination 
of  movements  but  for  the  movements  themselves,  and  that  this  depends  pri- 
marily on  the  fact  that  it  is  through  these  messages  that  the  individual  learns 
to  what  extent  the  intended  movement  was  carried  out  or  failed  to  be  carried 
out.  The  nerves  of  the  organ  itself  are  the  ones  most  directly  concerned, 
but  they  can  be  replaced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  other  nerves — as,  e.  g., 
the  optic.  When  this  compensation  also  fails  the  motor  disturbance  is  greater 
than  ever  and  it  is  conceivable  at  least  that  if  all  afferent  impulses  were 
completely  inhibited,  purposeful  motor  functions  would  no  longer  be  possible. 

§3.    THE    SEMICIRCULAR    CANALS  AND  OTOLITH  SACS 
OF  THE  IITNER  EAR 

Physiological  experiment  and  clinical  experience  both  seem  to  have  shown 

definitely  that  the  afferent  nerves  of  the  semicircular  canals  and  otolith  sacs 
in  the  internal  ear  convey  impulses  to  the  nerve  centers,  which  have  much  to 
do  with  the  perception  of  portltion  or  changes  in  the  position  of  the  head  as 
well  as  with  other  processes  of  orientation,  etc. 

We  shall  investigate  these  phenomena  without  for  the  present  raising  the 
question  of  how  far  the  impulses  give  rise  to  conscious  sensations. 

A.  ahatohical 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe  the  internal  ear  fully  in  this  place ;  we 
shall  only  mention  briefly  the  structural  relations  which  are  important  for 
our  present  purpose.  The  internal  ear  can  be  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
cochlea  and  the  semicircular  canals,  together  with  the  sacculus  and  utricitlvs. 
These  two  divisions  have  as  a  matter  of  fact  entirely  different  functions. 

The  cochlea  unquestionably  represents  the  end  organ  of  those  nerve  fibers 
the  excitation  of  which  arouses  auditory  sensations,  particularly  those  of  musi- 
cal tones.  This  is  especially  well  borne  out  by  the  fact*  of  comparative  anat- 
omy. In  fishes  the  cochlea  is  represented  only  by  a  very  small  knoblike 
appendage  to  the  saccule  called  the  lagena.  In  frogs  and  toads  the  cochlea 
reaches  a  somewhat  higher  development  and  in  the  reptiles  a  regular  pro- 
gression of  stages  can  be  followed  from  the  turtles  and  snakes  to  the  lizards 
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and  crocodiles.  In  the  last  named  for  the  first,  and  in  birds  the  cochlea 
becomes  curved  and  slightly  spiral,  while  in  the  mammale  it  reaches  its  highest 
development  by  growing  out  into  a  long  tube  which  describes  upon  itself 
one  and  one-half  to  four  spiral  turns. 

The  semicircular  canals  are  arranged  in  the  three  dimensions  of  space. 
Inasmuch  as  the  physiological  investigations  of  these  structures  relate  mainly 
to  the  pigeon,  we  shall  describe  them  for  this  animal  at  once,  following  the 
work  of  J.  R.  Ewald.  We  find  on  each  side  of  the  head  an  external,  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  canal  (Figs.  184  and  185).  The  two  external  canals 
lie  almost  exactly  in  the  same  plane,  which  when  the  head  is  in  Its  normal 
position  with  the  beak  slightly  lowered,  is  approximately  the  horizontal  plane 
(Fig.  184).  The  planes  of  the  posterior  canal  of  one  side  and  the  anterior 
canal  of  the  other  are  almost  exactly  parallel,  but  the  projection  of  each  is 
about  7  mm.  distant  from  the  other  (Fig.  18C)  and  each  forms  an  angle  of 
about  45°  with  the  median  vertical  plane  of  the  head.    This  relationship  being 


FlO.    184.— The  semicircula 

a,  b  made  >re 

true  for  both  pairs  (the  left  anterior  with  the  right  posterior,  and  the  right 
anterior  with  the  left  posterior),  it  followB  that  the  six  canals  together  mark 
out  three  planes  which  tie  in  the  three  dimensions  of  space. 

This  description  applies  strictly  only  to  the  middle  portion  of  each  canal, 
for  its  ends  deviate  somewhat  from  the  course  taken  by  the  middle. 

Each  canal  bears  at  one  end  an  enlargement,  the  ampulla,  which  contains 
in  its  crista  acvstiea  the  nerve  endings  of  the  canal.     The  ampuUse  of  the  two 
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canala  which  lie  in  the  same  plane  are  so  arranged  that  particles  moving  in  the 

same  direction  in  the  two  move  toward  the  ampulla  of  one  and  away  from 

the  ampulla  of  the  other. 

In  the  sacculua  and  Klrxculu»  likewiee  are  nerve  endings  contained  in  the 

maevlte  actulicie. 

These  nerve  endings  consist  of  cells  with  hairlike  processes,  which  in  turn 

are  connected  with  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  eighth  cranial  nerve.  In  the 
ampuUte  the  hairs  are  bound  to- 
gether by  a  substance  which  is 
probably  slimy  and  gelatinous  in 
life.  This  substance,  however,  does 
not  reach  down  to  the  epithelial 
surface,  but  ia  separate!  from  it 
by  a  small  space  filled  with  endo- 
lymph,    through   which    the   hairs 


no.  185.  Flo.  186. 

Fio.  185. — ScImou  showing  the  relatjons  of  tha  pUna  of  the  wmioircular  nuuUs  of  the  pigeon 
to  each  other,  alter  J.  ^  Ewmld.  The  open  skull  ia  seen  from  behind.  The  ulterior  canal 
liee  in  the  plane  A,  the  poeterior  in  the  plane  P,  and  the  external  in  the  plane  E. 

Fio.  186. — Schema  showing  the  diatanoe  of  the  planea  of  the  anterior  and  poeterior  cwudi 
(prohtnged)  from  each  other. 

project  before  entering  the  slimy  material.  A  small  solid  body,  the  so-called 
otolith,  rests  upon  the  hairs  in  each  of  the  macuUe  acusticffi.  All  vertebrates 
from  the  bony  fishes  up,  with  the  exception  of  the  m&mmais,  have  three  otolith 
organs  on  each  side  (one  in  each  of  the  three  parts:  utriculus,  sacculua  and 
lagena) ;  the  mammals  have  but  two,  since  in  them  the  lagena  ia  absent,  having 
been  developed  into  the  auditory  cochlea. 

These  three  (or  two)  otolith  organs  bear  to  each  other  the  same  spatial  rela- 
tiona  as  the  semicircular  canals,  the  macula  utricuU  lying  in  the  plane  of  the 
external  canal,  the  macula  sacculi  in  the  plane  of  the  anterior,  and  the  axis  of 
(he  lagena  (where  such  can  be  made  out)  in  the  plane  of  the  posterior  canaL 

It  was  long  supposed  that  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  ear  sacs  vere 
called  into  play  in  the  perception  of  noises — i.e.,  of  sounds  not  produced  by 
regular  periodic  vibrations — while  the  musical  tones  excited  the  nervous  end 
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organs  of  the  cochlea.  Conclusive  proofs  for  this  apportionment  of  the 
acoustic  stimuli  to  two  kinds  of  terminal  auditory  apparatus,  however,  were 
not  forthcoming.  Instead,  it  has  been  shown  by  numerous  experiments  that 
the  semicircular  canals  and  the  sacs  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  media- 
tion of  our  sensations  of  position,  orientation,  and  the  like. 


B.   EXPERXHEVTAL  SDPPRESSIOH  OF  THE  SEMICIRCULAR  CANALS 

In  1828  Flourens  published  a-  paper  on  the  phenomena  which  follow  de- 
struction of  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  pigeon.  After  transection  of  a 
cenal  he  observed  peculiar  pendulumlike  movements  of  the  head  in  the  plane 
of  the  canal  transected.  Thus,  if  the  horizontal  canal  were  the  one  operated 
on,  the  head  was  rotated  incessantly  to  and  fro  in  the  horizontal  plane.  These 
movements  ceased  after  a  time;  but  if  the  corresponding  canal  of  the  other 
side  were  sectioned,  the  movements  hegan  again  with  still  greater  intensity. 
They  came  on  suddenly,  if  the  animal  was  disturbed  in  any  way.  The 
pigeons  could  no  longer  fly  and  could  only  fake  food  with  difficulty.  The  more 
extensive  the  destruction  of  the  canals,  the  more  intense  were  the  disturbances 
produced,  and  the  animals  continued  to  exhibit  such  disturbances  for  years. 

Goltz  performed  a  great  service  for  this  line  of  investigation  when  he 
observed  that  the  result  of  the  opefhtion  can  be  described  primarily  as  a 
disturbance  in  the  ability  of  the  animal  to  keep  its  body  in  equUibrium.    He 


Fto.  1S7. — Pigeon  with  both  membruioua  labyrinths  removed,  after  J.  R.  Enalci. 

Flo.   188. — Piiteon  five  days  after  removal  of    tho    riRlit   membranous    labyrinth,    after  J.  R. 

Ewald.     The  lieoU  is  incline<l  towikrd  the  operated  side. 

also  laid  stress  on  the  idea  that  since  this  disturbance  persists  for  several 
years  after  the  operation,  it  must  be  regarded  not  as  a  symptom  of  irritation, 
hut  as  a  symptom  of  some  deficiency  caused  by  elimination  of  the  semi- 
circular canals.  This,  moreover,  is  confirmed  by  painting  the  canals  with 
cocaine^  exactly  the  same  phenomena  being  produced  as  by  section  (Ch. 
Kncnig.  fJaglio).  fJoltz  conciudwl  that  the  semicircular  canals  constitute  a 
peripheral  sense  organ,  which  supplements  the  visual  and  motor  senses  in 
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the  perception  of  the  position  of  the  head  and  thus  indirectly  in  perceiving  the 
position  of  the  whole  body. 

After  removal  of  the  entire  membranous  labyrinth  from  both  sides  the 
pigeon  on  casual  examination  exhibits  no  particularly  prominent  symptoms 
for  some  months  after  the  operation.     But  on  closer  investigation  one  finds 
that  all   the  muscles   aro  abnor- 
mally  atonic,    that   the   animals 
have  a  certain  disinclination  to 
move,  that   they  cannot  fly,  and 
finally  that  their  ability  to  recog- 
nize the  position  of  their  bodies 
is  diminished. 

The  muscular  weakuess  occa- 
sioned by  the  operation  is  demon- 
strated  by   the   followinR   cKperi- 

ment.  A  small  lead  ball  wcighiuR  ^.^^  i89._P,g™n  twenty  day«  a/l^r  removal  of  the 
20  g.  19  suspended  on  a  thread  and  right  membranous  labyrinth,  nfler  J.  R.  Kwald. 

the  thread  is  fastened  by  means  of  The  head  has  been  turned  once  around  to  the 

modeler's   wax   to   the  beak   of  a  right, 

pigeon  whose  labyrinths  have  been 

removed.  If  the  ball  hangs  in  front,  it  draws  the  head  far  downward,  but  the 
relatively  strong  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  are  able  to  lift  it  and  to  dangle 
it  about.  The  head  follows  the  pendulumlike  movements  of  the  ball  apparently 
without  concern  but  in  reality  quite  powerlessly  until  at  last  in  the  course  of 
its  swinging  the  weight  is  thrown  around  over  the  back.  Immediately  this 
happens  the  head  is  held  by  the  ball  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  187.  The 
muscles  which  otherwise  would  lift  the  head  from  this  position  are  too  weak  to 
do  so  now  that  the  labyrinths  are  wanting. 

The  following  CKperiment  shows  how  the  sensations  of  position  are  affected. 
A  pigeon  deprived  of  its  labyrinth  is  blindfolded  by  drawing  a  leather  cap  over 
its  head.  Because  of  the  muscular  weakness  the  head  falls  down  over  the  back 
and  the  muscular  sensation  fails  to  apprise  the  nerve  centers  of  the  fact.  Since 
the  visual  impulses  do  not  now  compensate  for  this  deficiency,  the  animal  no 
longer  has  any  correct  notion  of  the  attitude  of  its  head,  and  will  aUow  it  to 
remain  in  (his  unnatural  position. 

After  removal  of  the  labyrinth  on  one  side  only  the  disturbances  are  less 
severe,  so  that  the  animals  can  still  fly  and  can  take  food  without  difficulty. 
But  they  are  not  by  any  means  normal,  for  the  peculiar  rotations  of  the  head 
first  described  by  Flourena,  and  which  cease  after  bilateral  extirpation,  at 
times  make  their  appearance. 

During  the  first  days  following  the  operation  the  pigeon  begins  to  incline  its 
head  toward  the  operated  side.  The  turning  increases  more  and  more  as  time 
goes  on,  and  finaily  may  amount  to  complete  rotation  (Figs.  188  and  189).  The 
explanation  is,  that  by  removing  one  labyrinth,  say  the  right,  the  muscles  which 
normally  prevent  the  head  from  falling  to  the  right  are  greatly  weakened. 

There  is  a  decline  in  the  functional  power  of  other  muKcles  after  extirpa- 
tion of  one  labyrinth.  According  to  Ewald  each  labyrinth  is  connected  by  way 
of  the  central  nervous  system  with  ail  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body, 
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but  more  directly  with  those  of  the  opposite  side  and  in  particular  with  those 
which  move  the  head  and  vertebral  column.  Accordingly  the  muscles  of  either 
side  would  be  roused  to  activity  in  any  given  case  chiefly  by  the  opposite 
labyrinth.  In  agreement  with  this  is  the  fact  that  if  one  labyrinth  be  left 
intact  and  the  other  be  suppressed,  rigor  appears  sooDcr  after  the  death  of  the 
animal  on  the  side  opposite  the  normal  labyrinth. 

In  other  species  of  animalB  extirpation  of  one  labyrinth  produces  somewhat 
different  results.  In  the  rabbit  rolling  of  the  entire  body  around  its  longitudinal 
axis  sets  in  soon  after  the  operation.  This  ie  caused  by  extension  of  the  legs  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  by  the  consequent  rotation  of  the  animal  toward  the 
operated  side  until  it  comes  to  lie  on  its  back.  The  animal  tries  to  regain  its 
feet,  but  as  soon  as  it  succeeds,  begins  once  more  to  roll  over.  The  legs  of  the 
operated  side  are  entirely  passive  all  the  while.  After  bilateral  extirpation  iu 
the  dog,  the  animal  exhibits  a  certain  unateadineBs  in  his  gait.  When  he  jumps 
down  from  a  table,  he  falls  sprawling  on  the  floor.  Some  difficulty  in  chewing 
and  in  swallowing  may  also  be  observed.  All  of  which  symptoms  point  to  a 
reduction  of  muscular  strength  and  of  the  ability  to  properly  control  the  muscles. 

The  disturbances  arising  from  bilateral  extirpation  of  the  labyrinths  grad- 
ually disappear  again.  This  occurs  in  all  likelihood  mainly  because  the  animal 
gradually  becomes  accustomed  to  regulating  his  movements  without  the  help 
of  the  afferent  impulses  from  the  semicircular  canals. 

The  cerebrum  appears  to  play  the  most  important  part  in  this  regulation. 
With  pigeons  from  which  the  cerebrum  was  removed,  unilateral  extirpation 
evoked  the  usual  complex  of  symptoms,  but  some  of  them,  especially  the  rota- 
tion of  the  head,  were  no  longer  compensated.  After  the  symptoma  accompany- 
ing bilateral  extirpation  in  the  dog  had  been  improved  as  much  as  possible, 
J.  R.  £wald  removed  the  surface  of  the  cortex  from  the  motor  zone  of  both  sides. 
The  dog  exhibited  disturbances  of  coordination  of  the  profoundest  kind.  He 
could  no  longer  jump  or  run  or  walk  or  even  stand;  iu  fact  he  could  not  lie  on 
his  belly.  He  lay  rather  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  despite  his  most  vigorous 
efforts  was  unable  to  raise  himself  with  bis  legs.  The  head,  however,  was  used 
to  more  purpose.  Gradually  these  disorders  improved,  but  they  immediately 
returned  and  in  exactly  the  same  fashion,  as  directly  after  the  operation, 
when  the  animal  was  taken  into  a  room  which  was  suddenly  darkened.  The  dog 
showed  therefore  that  after  exclusion  of  the  impulses  mediated  through  the  laby- 
rinths and  through  the  so-called  motor  zone  of  the  cortex,  he  had  been  thrown 
back  upon  his  eyes  for  the  regulation  of  his  movements.  Since  now  no  such 
disturbances  result  from  destruction  of  the  cortex  alone,  even  when  the  visual 
sensations  also  are  excluded,  it  foUowa  that  aft^r  extirpation  of  the  labyrinth 
the  cerebral  cortex  takes  upon  itself  the  business  of  replacing  the  missing  afferent 
impulses  as  far  as  possible.  Then  when  the  cerebral  cortex  also  is  destroyed,  a 
compensation  can  once  more  be  effected  through  the  eyes,  but  this  fails  on  exclu- 
sion of  the  visual  sensations. 

The  disturbances  which  appear  on  suppression  of  the  labyrinth  are  there- 
fore, (1)  a  reduction  of  muscular  strength,  and  (2)  derangements  in  the 
coordination  of  movements,  which  to  all  appearances  are  due  to  the  loss  of 
afferent  impulses. 
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C.   ARTIFICIAL  STIHULATIOn  OF  THE*  SEHXCmCULAR  CAVALS 
BreufiT  {1874)   made  the  first  experiments  of  this  kind  and  they  were 

extended  later  by  Ewald.    In  the  following  discussion  we  shall  follow  in  the 

main  Ewald's  results. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  the  semicircular  canals,  as  Breuer  and  Mach 

have  pointed  out,  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  specific  stimulus  for  the 

nervous  end  organs  in  the  ampulla  consists  of  currents  in  the  endolymph. 

When  a  ring-shaped  tube  containing  a  fluid  is  rotated  in  the  plane  of  its 
curvature  the  fluid  remains  for  a  time  at  rest  on  account  of  its  inertia — i.  e^  a 
current  is  set  up  in  the  opposite  direction  relative  to  the  waits  of  the  tube,  until 
the  fluid  has  had  time  to  acquire  the  speed  of  the  tube.  Such  a  current  must 
result  as  often  as  a  changre  in  the  speed  or  direction  of  rotation  takes  place. 
The  same  phenomena  evidently  must  occur  in  the  semicircular  canals  with  everj' 
rotation  of  the  head.  But  the  effect  in  the  different  canals  will  depend  upon 
their  position  with  reference  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  Rotation  about  the  vertical 
axis  acts  almost  esclusively  on  the  two  external  canals.  If  the  head  is  turned 
to  the  right  there  arises  in  the  external  canal  of  the  right  aide  a  current  directed 
toward  the  end  of  the  canal  containing  the  ampulla,  in  that  of  the  left  side  a 
current  away  from  the  ampulla.  And  thus  there  is  in  the  different  pairs  of  semi- 
circular canals  a  current  of  a  certain  strength  in  a  certain  direction  correspond- 
ing to  every  turn  of  the  head.  The  sensory  hairs  of  the  maculffi  are  moved  by 
these  currents  and  in  this  way  the  corresponding  nerve  endings  are  excited. 

These  conclusions  are  capable  of  experimental  proof  by  producing  move- 
ments of  the  endolymph  in  a  given  direction.  For  this  purpose  Ewald  opened 
a  bony  semicircular  canal  at  two  points.  Into  the  opening  farther  from  the 
ampulla  he  introduced  a  plug  so  that  the  movement  of  fluid  in  that  direction 
was  prevented.  He  adjusted  to  the  other  opening  a  small  apparatus  by  means 
of  which  he  could  exert  pressure  on  the  naked  membranous  canal.  Since  the 
fluid  could  not  move  away  from  the  ampulla,  when  pressure  was  applied  a 
current  of  endolymph  was  naturally  produced  towaiil  the  ampulla.  With 
every  stimulus  of  pressure  the  animal  (pigeon)  invariably  moved  its  head 
and  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  current  and  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  canal 
stimulated.  When  the  pressure  was  not  released  the  animal  brought  its  head 
back  after  a  time  to  the  starting  point.  If  now  the  pressure  was  released 
and  thus  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  was  produced,  the  head  and  eyes 
were  again  turned,  but  this  time  in  the  opposite  direction — i.  e.,  always  in 
the  direction  of  the  current  of  endolymph  and  in  the  plane  of  the  canal 
stimulated. 

Proof  that  the  currents  of  endolymph  give  the  normal  stimulus  to  the 
semicircular  canals  is  furnished  also  by  rotation  experiments.  To  prevent 
complications  with  the  sense  of  sight  the  animal  must  be  blindfolded.  If  a 
pigeon  be  placed  in  a  rotation  apparatus  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  rotated  to  the 
right  about  a  vertical  axis,  it  turns  its  head  in  the  horizontal  direction  to 
the  left,  that  is,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  produced  by  the  inertia 
of  the  endolymph.  When  the  head  has  been  turned  a  certain  distance  to  the 
left,  it  moves  a  certain  distance  to  the  right  toward  the  median  position,  then  is 
again  rotated  to  the  left,  and  so  on.    In  this  way  the  head  swings  incessantly  to 
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and  fro  and  the  eyes  also  take  part  in  the  "iiovements.  Now  it  is  a  probability 
supported  by  many  facts  that  the  first  phase  of  the  movement  represents  a 
reaction  of  the  animal  to  the  rotation;  the  second  phase  is  produced,  because 
after  the  head  has  been  carried  far  enough  from  the  median  position  the 
afferent  impulses  from  the  joints,  muEcles,  etc.,  are  strong  enough  to  arouse 
the  opposite  sets  of  muscles. 

When  the  two  extemal  canala  are  plugged  up  so  as  to  prevent  movements  of 
the  fluid,  the  reaction  to  rotation  in  the  horizontal  plane  is  almost  entirely  want- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  one  can  destroy  any  number  of  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior semicircular  canals  without  changing  the  reaction. 

The  characteristic  eye  movements  occur  also  when  mammals  are  rotated; 
they  are  wanting  after  section  of  the  eighth  cranial  nerve  or  of  the  semicircular 

From  these  facts  we  may  conclude  that  the  semicircular  canals  are  influ- 
enced by  movements  of  the  head,  and  in  all  probability  the  immediate  stimulus 
is  caused  by  currents  set  up  in  the  endoiymph;  this  means  that  the  sensory 
hairs  of  the  corresponding  crista  acustica  are  put  on  the  stretch  and  the  ap- 
propriate end  organs  are  consequently  excited.  These  in  their  turn  produce 
reflex  responses  by  which  the  position  of  the  head  and  of  the  eyes  is  regulated. 

The  movements  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  head  which  have  been  seen  to  take 
place  when  the  animal  is  rotated  may  appear  after  extirpation  of  the  labyrinths 
when  the  eyes  of  the  animal  are  open.  At  the  beginning  of  rotation  the  animal 
experiences  a  displacement  of  the  retinal  picture,  and  seeks  to  resist  that  dis- 
placement by  striving  to  hold  the  object  steadily  in  view. 

The  subsequent  motion  of  the  head  in  the  direction  of  the  rotation  is  pure 
reflex,  probably  discharged  by  the  excitation  of  the  retina  due  to  the  displace- 
ment of  the  image  or  by  impolncs  coming  from  the  neck  and  eye  muscles. 

The  effects  of  extirpation  of  the  semicircular  canals  which  have  been  sum- 
marized under  B  can  be  brou^t  into  line  with  these  results  without  serious 
difficulty.  Suppose  a  normal  animal  moves  his  bead,  say,  to  the  right.  The 
movement  produces  in  both  external  semicircular  canals  currents  in  the  endo- 
iymph in  the  opposite  direction,  and  these  in  turn  reflexly  induce  a  rotation  of 
the  head  in  the  direction  of  the  current — i.  e.,  in  the  direction  reverse  to  the 
original  rotation  of  the  bead.  If  the  two  external  canala  are  now  thrown  out 
of  function,  either  by  being  plugged  or  by  being  sectioned,  the  currents  are  not 
set  up  and  consequently  the  muscular  movements  caused  by  them  do  not  take 
place.  But  the  head  may  swing  to  one  side.  If  so,  it  will  continue  until  the 
motor  sensations  from  the  joints,  etc.,  discharge  compensating  movements.  This 
mode  of  discharge,  however,  is  not  so  flnely  graded,  for  the  animal  has  lost  the 
power  of  telling  when  the  head  has  been  returned  to  normal  position ;  conse- 
quently it  is  difficult  for  the  animal  to  regain  its  equilibrium  after  that  has 
once  been  disturbed.  When  several  canals  are  suppresised  at  the  same  time  the 
swinging  motions  of  the  head  become  Ktill  more  extensive. 

The  laxness  of  the  muscles  which  has  been  observed  affects  most  the  muscles 
of  greatest  precision — e.  g.,  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  eyes — and  is  probably 
due  to  the  absence  of  impulses  normally  roused  by  the  labyrinth  (Jensen). 
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D.   THE  OTOLTTH  SACS 

It  will  be  readily  understooii  that  a  movement  in  a  straight  line  will  not 
produce  any  current  in  the  semicircular  canals,  for  the  reason  that  the  influence 
of  inertia  in  the  two  halves  of  each  canal  will  be  found  to  be  equal  and  in  oppo- 
site directions.  But,  as  Breuer  has  observed,  it  appears  that  the  otolith  apparatus 
may  be  stimulated  under  these  circumstances.  The  impression  which  the  otolith 
will  make  at  any  time  will  depend  on  the  position  with  reference  to  the  direc- 
tion of  gravity,  of  the  surface  between  the  otolith  and  the  subjacent  epithelium, 
and  will  vary,  therefore,  with  the  position  of  the  head  with  reference  to  the  line 
of  gravity.  On  account  of  the  varying  position  of  the  different  maculse,  the 
impressions  from  the  different  otoliths  for  any  given  position  of  the  head  will 
also  be  different.  Hence,  every  position  of  the  head  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
definite  combination  of  impressions  discharged  by  the  otoliths,  and  hence  the 
otolith  sacs  would  constitute  an  organ  for  the  perception  of  the  position  of  the 
bead  with  reference  to  a  plumb  line. 

Again,  if  we  suppose,  as  Breuer  has  sought  to  show,  that  each  otolith  has  a 
definite  "  groove,"  so  to  speak,  in  which  it  may  exert  the  pressure  due  to  its 
inertia,  we  should  have  an  arrangement  by  which  translocation  movements  in 
any  straight  line  could  be  perceived. 

Several  observations  on  fishes  have  been  cited  in  support  of  this  function  of 
the  otolith  sacs,  their  purport  being  that  when  th«  sacs  are  injured  or  destroyed 
the  orientation  of  the  animal  with  reference  to  gravity  is  practically  lost. 

E.   OBSERVATIOnS  OK  HEK 

The  rotation  esperiments  conBtituto  a  no  less  valuable  means  of  studyinp 
the  influence  of  the  semicircular  canals  in  man.  When  a  man  with  normal 
ears  is  rotated  about  the  vertical  axis  in  an  apparatus  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
the  eyes  are  moved  first  slowly  in  the  opposite  direction,  then  quickly  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  rotation.  This  reaction  appears  to  be  perfectly  constant 
in  healthy  individuals,  but  is  often  (fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases')  wanting 
in  the  deaf  and  dumb  (Kreidl). 

Kreidl  asserts  furthermore  that  these  same  deaf-and-dumb  persons  who 
failed  to  give  the  eye  reaction,  did  not  suffer  from  dizziness  when  the  rotation 
ceased,  as  the  normal  persons  do.  and  similarly,  we  find  in  James  the  state- 
ment that  out  of  519  deaf-and-dumb  persons  only  199  suffered  from  dizziness 
as  the  result  of  rotation. 

The  explanation  which  Breuer  has  advanced  with  reference  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  otolith  sacf  in  animals,  namely,  that  they  make  the  animal  aware 
of  its  pontion  with  reference  to  the  line  of  gravity,  appears  to  apply  also  to 
man.  Certain  positions  of  the  eyes  are  unquestionably  dependent  upon  the 
position  of  the  head  with  reference  to  the  line  of  gravity.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  the  blind  the  bending  of  the  head  forward  is  accompanied  by  an  elevation 
of  the  plane  of  vision  with  reference  to  the  head,  and  bending  the  head 
backward  by  a  corresponding  lowering  of  the  plane  of  vision  (Breuer).  In 
persons  with  normal  eyes  these  movements  do  not  occur.    But  we  meet  with 

I  about  fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  deaf 
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a  wheel-like  rotation  of  the  eye  about  its  axis  when  the  head  is  bent  to  one 
aide  or  the  otber.  This  is  not  caused  by  the  nerves  which  convey  muscular 
sensations,  for  tlie  same  rotation  appears  when  the  whole  body  is  inclined  one 
way  or  the  other  without  beuding  the  head  or  neck.  When,  for  example,  a 
person  lying  horizontally  on  his  back  turns  his  head  to  the  right  his  eyes  turn 
to  the  left,  while  with  the  same  rotation  of  the  head  in  a  standing  position  no 
rotation  of  the  eyes  takes  place.  Such  phenomena  appear,  therefore,  to  de- 
pend upon  the  changed  position  of  the  head  with  reference  to  the  line  of 
gravity.  Since  they  are  very  different  in  character  from  those  aroused  from 
the  semicircular  canals,  we  should  probably  not  go  far  astray  in  assuming 
that  they  are  mediated  by  the  otolith  sacs,  that  is,  that  the  latter  furnish 
impressions  which  inform  us  of  the  direction  of  the  line  of  gravity. 

These  impressions  do  not  figure  prominently  except  under  circumstances 
which  exclude  the  ordinary  visual,  motor  and  tactual  impressions,  as  for  example 
in  diving.  It  is  said  that  many  deaf-and-dumb  persons  lose  all  sense  of  direc- 
tion when  the  body  is  submerged  (James),  also  that  such  persons  have  great 
difficulty  in  standing  on  one  ]eg,  and  when  the  eyes  are  closed  find  it  quite  impos- 
sible. We  may 'suppose  that  in  these  persons  the  otolith  sacs  have  undergone 
pathological  changes. 

The  dizziness  produced  by  sending  an  electric  current  transversely  through 
the  head  is  also  thought  to  be  due  to  stimulation  of  the  labyrinth.  When  the 
current  is  closed  the  person  feels  a.s  if  the  head  and  entire  body  were  inclined 
toward  the  cathode;  when  it  is  opened  one  has  the  sensation  of  falling  toward 
the  anode. 

From  the  observations  and  experiments  here  presented  it  appears  quite 
probable  that  the  labyrinth  is  a  peripheral  organ  which  retiexly  regulates 
various  finely  graduated  movements  especially  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  head,  and 
in  general  is  of  considerable  importance  for  the  (onus  and  functional  capac- 
ity of  the  skeletal  muscles.  If  the  conclusion  is  correct  that  conscious  im- 
pressions as  to  the  position  of  the  head  and  orientation  of  the  body  are 
obtained  from  the  labyrinth,  it  ought  to  be  regarded  also  as  an  actual  sense 
organ  analogous  to  the  organs  of  the  motor  sensations.  That  these  impres- 
sions are  usually  indistinct  says  nothing  against  their  occurrence,  for  super- 
ficially considered,  the  sensations  aroused  through  the  nerves  of  the  tendons, 
joints  and  muscles,  in  spite  of  their  demonstrably  great  importance,  appear 
to  us  much  less  vividly  than  the  sensations  which  proceed  from  sense  organs 
stimulated  by  external  agencies. 

Reff-bencer.— S(.  von  Stein,  "  Die  tehre  von  den  Funktionen  der  einxelnen 
Tcile  des  Ohrlabyrinthea."  Jena,  1894. — J.  R.  Ewald,  "  Pbysiologische  Unter- 
suchungeii  iiber  daa  Endorgan  des  Nervua  octavus,"  Wiesbaden,  1S92. — J.  Breuer, 
Wiener  Sittungsber.,  November,  1903. 
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CHAPTER    XIX 


TASTE    AND    6HBIJ. 

Bt  means  of  the  sense  of  taste  we  learn  Bomething  of  the  solid  and  fluid 
substances  taken  into  the  mouth,  and  bj  means  of  the  sense  of  smell  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere  entering  the  na^al  cavities.  The  two 
senses  very  often  work  together,  and  many  impresaions  which  we  ordinarily 
describe  as  sensations  of  taste,  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  sense  of  taste, 
being  mediated  solely  by  the  organs  of  smell. 

g  1.    SEHSATIONS  OF  TASTE 

Ordinarily  only  the  upper  surlice  of  the  tongue 
is  described  as  the  peripheral  organ  of  taste.  But 
this  appears  to  be  incorrect,  for  according  to  dif- 
ferent authors  the  under  surface  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  the  soft  and  hard  palate,  the  anterior  pillars 
of  the  fauces,  the  tonsils,  uvula,  posterior  wall  of 
the  pharynx,  posterior  side  of  the  epiglottis  and  of 
the  larynx,  as  well  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cheeks,  mediate  sensations  of  taste.  However,  this 
is  true  only  of  children ;  in  adults  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  cheeks,  the  uvula,  tonsils  and  middle 
of  the  tongue  no  longer  react  to  sapid  substances; 
in  exceptional  cases  the  anterior  pillars  of  the 
fauces  and  the  under  surface  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  both  sides  of  the  frenum,  continue  to  be 
percipient.  According  to  Hanig  the  central  zone 
of  the  tongue  which  is  not  percipient  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  "  taste 
girdle  "  within  which  the  sensitiveness  decreases  more  and  more  from  the  edge 
toward  the  middle  line  (cf.  Fig,  ISO.  where  the  sensitivity  of  the  different 
portions  is  schematically  represented  by  the  number  of  black  spots). 

The  end  organs  of  the  ftustatorj  nerves  are  the  taste  buds  or  taste  goblets 
discovered  by  Lov4n  and  Schwalbe.  They  are  ovoid  bodies,  0.08  mm.  long  and 
0.04  mm.  thick,  which  lie  imbedded  in  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
They  consist  in  part  of  outer,  sustentacular  or  tegumental  cells  and  in  part  of 
inner  taste  cells  which  represent  the  true  neuroepUhelium  connected  in  one  way 
or  another  with  the  gustatory  nerve  fibers.  In  order  to  stimulate  these  taste  cells 
the  sapid  substance  must  come  into  actual  contact  with  them,  and  this  is  made 
possible  by  the  presence  of  a  small  taste  pore  at  the  top  of  the  taste  bud,  into 
which  the  attenuated  ends  of  the  taste  cells  project. 


Fto.  190.~The  taste  lone  on 
the  upper  surface  ot  the 
tongue,  after  Ellnig. 
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Because  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  taste  organ  the  entrance  of  the 
sapid  Bubstauc-ea  in  sufficient  quantity  to  arouse  gustatory  sensations  is  rendered 
difficult,  especially  if  the  tongue  is  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  mucus. 

The  taate  buds  are  found  chiefly  in  the  circumvallate  paptUee  and  in  the  sides 
of  the  foliate  papillse,  but  occur  also  in  the  fungiform  papillee,  and  are  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  various  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  endowed  with  the  sense  of  taate. 

The  tongue  possesses  also  nerves  of  touch,  heat  nerves,  and  cold  nerves. 
What  nerves  supply  gustatory  fibers  to  the  tongue  can  of  course  only  be  answered 
by  obseiTations  on  men  in  whom  the  afferent  nerves  from  the  tongue  have  been 
paralyzed  in  some  way.    It  appears  from  such  observations  sunmiarized  by  Cas- 


Fio.  101. — Course  o(  the  fadaJ  nerve  and  its  commuDicattona  with  the  trigeminal  And  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves.     The  chief  guatatory  fibew  are  indicated  in  red,  after  Leube. 

sirer  that  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  oases  the  gustatory  fibers  for  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  tongue  traverse  the  glossopharyngeal,  those  for  the  anterior 
part  the  basal  trigeminal  nerve  (Fig.  191).  In  certain  cases  it  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  glossopharyngeal  represents  the  gustatory  nerve  of  the  whole 
tongue,  while  in  others  it  may  happen  that  all  the  gustatory  fibers  traverse 
the  trigeminal. 

Only  four  qualitatively  different  kinds  of  sensation  are  mediated  by  the 
sense  of  taste ;  namely,  sweet,  acid,  bitter  and  salt,  to  which  alkaline  and 
metallic  are  added  by  some  authors. 

These  six  qualities  however  cannot  be  regarded  as  pure  taste  qualities,  for 
fill  of  our  gustatory  impressions  are  accompanied  by  tactile  sensations  (Kiesow). 
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It  is  impossible  to  classify  the  gustatory  impressions  any  further.  For 
example,  if  we  use  solutions  of  HCl.  HNO,  HjSO,,  acetic,  tartaric  and  oxalic 
acids  of  such  strength  as  to  produce  sensations  of  the  same  intensity,  they 
all  taste  alike.  The  same  is  true  of  bitter  substances  like  strychnin,  quinin, 
morphin  and  picric  acid,  and  of  sweet  substances  such  as  milk  sugar,  grape 
eugar,  cane  sugar.  On  the  base  of  the  tongue  we  can  distinguish  all  the  taste 
qualities,  but  on  the  tip  there  are  considerable  differences  in  this  respect  in 
different  individuals,  v.  Vintschgau  recognizes  four  groups  of  individuals: 
(1)  those  who  distinguish  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  all  the  four  qualities; 
(3)  those  who  distinguish  sweet,  salt  and  acid  readily,  but  bitter  less  easily; 
(3)  those  who  distinguish  none  of  the  qualities  easily;  (4)  those  who  have 
no  sense  of  taste  at  all  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

Moreover,  the  same  substance  placed  on  different  parts  of  the  tongue  may 
have  a  different  taste.  Thus  according  to  Howell  and  Castle  brom-saccharin 
tastes  bitter  on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  but  sweet  on  the  tip.  Shore  found 
that  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  MgSO^  has  a  faintly  sweetish  taste  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  followed  by  en  acid  taste,  an  acid  and  bitter  taste  on  the  edge 
and  a  pure  bitter  taste  on  the  base. 

By  means  of  cocaine  the  sensibility  of  the  tongue  to  gustatory  stimuli  can  be 
considerably  reduced.  But  the  effect  ia  different  for  the  different  taste  qualities. 
A  five-per-cent  solution  of  cecaine  acts  most  markedly  on  the  sense  of  bitter, 
then  on  sweet  and  acid,  while  it  is  entirely  without  effect  on  salt  (Shore, 
Kiesow).  The  faintly  tosic  substance  eucain  has  approximately  the  same  effect. 
Oymnemic  acid  obtained  from  Oymntma  sylveslre  placed  on  the  tongue  in  a 
sufficiently  concentrated  form  obliterates  every  trace  of  sensitiveness  for  sweet 
(Edgeworth) ;  it  acts  secondarily  on  bitter  and  to  a  much  less  degree  on  salt 
and  acid  (Shore,  Kiesow). 

It  is  very  probable,  from  such  observations  as  those  just  mentioned,  that 
the  different  taste  qualities  are  mediated  by  different  nerves,  just  as  in  the 
case  with  the  different  qualities  of  the  temperature  sense.  This  inference 
has  been  directly  confirmed  by  Ohrwall. 

By  means  of  a  very  &ne  brush  he  placed  solutions  of  sugar,  quinin  and 
tartaric  acid  on  different  fungiform  papillae,  and  found  that  out  of  125  such 
papillie  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  27  (21.6  per  cent)  did  not  react 
to  either  of  these  substances.  Of  the  remaining  98,  18  reacted  only  to  tartaric 
acid,  3  only  to  sugar,  12  only  to  tartaric  acid  and  sugar,  7  only  to  quinin 
and  tartaric  acid,  4  only  to  sugar  and  quinin.  No  definite  results  were  ob- 
tained with  reference  to  the  sensitivity  of  different  papillse  for  salt.  Kiesow 
has  reached  similar  conclusions. 

Hoeber  and  Eiesow  have  discussed  the  significance  of  electrolytes  as  gusta- 
tory excitants,  and  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  sp^ific  sensations  are 
aroused  in  part  by  ions.  For  example,  the  salty  taste  of  KCl  NaCl,  MgCl„ 
KaBr,  NaT,  Na.SO,  is  caused  by  the  electronegative  ions  (CI,  Br.  etc.);  the 
threshold  stimulus  is  given  by  a  concentration  of  0.t)2(M).025  g.  of  the  ion  per 
liter;  a  sweet  taste  produced  by  a  very  weak  solution  is  caused  by  the  OH-ions, 
the  threshold  value  of  the  stimulus  being  given  by  0,006-0.009  g.  ions  per  liter. 

The  acid  taste  produced  by  the  anode  of  a  constant  current  is  probably  due 
to  electrolytic  dissociation  of  the  saliva. 
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§2.    SENSATIONS  OF  SMELL 

While  the  olfactory  organ  of  man  is  particularly  sensitive  to  certain  odors, 
it  in  general  is  much  le^a  sensitive  than  that  of  many  other  mammals.  The 
organ  of  smell  is,  in  fact,  much  more  important  for  the  whole  life  of  the 
lower  animals,  because  it  is  mainly  by  this  sense  that  they  find  and  select 
their  food.  Among  civilized  men  this  sense  plays  but  a  small  part  for  such 
purposes,  although  it  is  stated  that  some  so-called  wild  people  are  possessed 
of  a  very  highly  developed  sense  of  smell.  Thus  Humboldt  relates  that  the 
Peruvian  Indians  can  follow  the  trail  by  scent  with  as  much  accuracy  as  a 
hunting  dog.  Among  civilized  people  the  sense  of  smell  serves  to  lest  the  air 
inhaled  or  furnish  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  food  to  be  eaten.  As 
a  rule  it  is  of  no  very  great  service  even  in  this  respect  for  the  olfactorj-  sense 
very  soon  becomes  blunted  for  a  certain  odor  and  then  gives  us  no  indication 
of  the  presence  of  harmful  substances  in  the  air.  This  is  notably  true,  for 
example,  of  those  who  live  in  close,  poorly  ventilated  dwellings.  The  report 
made  by  the  sense  of  smell  as  to  the  quality  of  the  food  is  influenced  largely 
by  conventional  customs,  and  those  differ  according  to  times  and  places.  The 
olfactory  sensations  probably  serve  us  most  by  arousing  and  promoting  the 
desire  for  food. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  only  the  uppermost  part  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  nasal  pa-ssages  is  provided  with  the  olfactory  epithelium. 
The  investigations  of  v.  Brunn  have  shown  that  the  region  actually  supplied 
with  olfactory  nerves  extends  over  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  superior 
turbinated  bone  and  the  opposite  face  of  the  nasal  septum.  The  epithelium 
here  covers  an  area  somewhat  smaller  than  a  ten-cent  piece  each  side  of  the 
olfactory  cleft,  situated,  therefore,  in  the  roof  of  the  nasal  cavity  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  the  external  narew. 

Unless  the  act  of  inspiration  is  modified  so  as  to  carry  the  air  directly' 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  nose  the  air  current  never  goes  higher  than  the 
anterior  lower  edge  of  the  sujKTior  turbinated  bone  (Franke)  and  conse- 
quently does  not  pass  over  the  olfactory  region.  Since,  however,  we  experi- 
ence olfactory  sensations  in  ordinary  respiration  and  since  we  have  convincing 
evidence  that  the  normal  excitation  of  the  olfactory  organ  takes  place  by 
means  of  material  particles  in  the  air  (s^ee  below)  we  must  suppose  that  the 
odoriferous  particles  reach  the  olfactory  cleft  by  diffusion. 

Since  the  nose  is  always  in  open  communication  with  the  throat,  odoriferous 
substances  can  of  course  always  pass  ihence  into  the  nose  and  so  reach  the 
olfactory  cleft.  This  is  what  happens  when  we  eat.  While  a  morsel  of  food  is 
being  masticated  vapors  pass  into  the  nasopharynx  and  are  then  carried  upward 
into  the  olfactory  region  by  the  expired  air.  In  swallowing  the  nasal  cavity  is 
closed  off  from  the  throat  but  immediately  afterwards  communication  is  reestab- 
lished and  the  following  expiration  carries  the  vapor  of  substances  moistening 
the  wall  of  the  pharynx  into  the  nose.  It  is  at  this  moment,  but  not  so  long 
as  the  fluid  remains  in  the  mouth,  that  one  "  tastes  "  the  aroma  or  the  bouquet 
of  drinks. 

It  was  thonght  for  a  long  time  that  the  olfactory  organ  is  stimulated  by 
vibrations  of  the  odorous  substances,  and  that  the  organ  of  smell  was,  there- 
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fore,  analogous  to  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  chief  support  of  this  view  was 
that  with  certain  strongly  odorous  substances  no  loss  in  weight  could  be  de- 
tected with  the  balance,  whereas,  if  it  were  true  that  the  olfactory  organ  was 
excited  by  material  particles  set  free  from  them  there  should  be  sueh  a  loss. 
But  Berthollet  demonstrated  that  material  particles  are  given  off  from  odorous 
substances.  He  placed  a  piece  of  camphor  in  a  vacuum  of  a  baromeler ;  the 
mercury  of  the  barometer  gradually  fell,  thus  showing  that  small  particles 
of  camphor  were  given  off,  that  they  collected  in  the  empty  space  and  exerted 
pressure  on  the  mercury. 

Another  proof  which  we  owe  to  Tyndall  is  the  following:  Radiant  heat 
passes  through  an  absolutely  empty  space  without  being  absorbed;  if,  how- 
ever, a  gas  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the  heat  rays,  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  heat,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  gas,  is  held  back  by  it.    Now  Tyndall 
showed  that  an  atmosphere  which  had  been  in  contact  with  odorous  substances 
and  had  taken  up  its  vapor,  absorbs  radiant  heat  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  pure  atmospheric  air.     Thus  the 
vapor  of  patchouli  absorbed  thirty-two 
times  as  much  as  air,  oil  of  rose  thirty- 
six  times,  oil  of  anise  three  hundred 
and  seventy-two  times  as  much. 

Odore  are  carried  in  a  quiet  atmos- 
phere by  diffusion.  Of  course  air  cur- 
rents and  the  like  also  aid  much  in  this 
distribution.  The  carryin(f  power — i.  e., 
the  power  of  diffusion — varies  with  dif- 
ferent odora, 

Johannes  Miiller  and  several  other 
authors   assumed   that   the    particles   of        Fig.    102.— Olfactometer,    after   Zwoarde- 
odoriferous   substance   were    first    dis-  maker. 

solved  in  the  mucus  covering  the  olfac- 
tory region  and  then  stimulated  the  olfactory  epithelium.  Since,  however,  very 
many  odorous  substances  are  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  soluble  in  water,  Zwaarde- 
maker  has  put  forward  the  hypothesis  that  stimulation  takes  place  by  direct 
contact  of  the  gaseous  molecules  with  the  cilia  of  the  olfactory  cells.  The  fact 
that  fishes — e.  g.,  the  dogfish — have  a  well-developed  sense  of  smell  speaks 
pretty  definitely  in  favor  of  Midler's  view. 

Zwaardemaker  has  constructed  a  small  apparatus,  the  olfactometer  (Fig.  192). 
for  the  purpose  of  teatinn  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell.  The  essential  parts 
of  this  apparatus  are  a  paper  cylinder  and  a  tube  through  which  one  may  inhale. 
The  cylinder,  which  can  also  be  made  of  6Iter  paper,  is  dipped  in  the  scented 
fluid,  and  when  its  pores  arc  filled  with  this,  it  is  withdrawn,  dried  out  and 
hastily  blown  through.  The  smelling  tube,  which  fits  exactly  into  the  tubulure 
of  the  cylinder,  is  then  inserted  and  the  other  end  placed  in  the  nasal  opening. 
The  small  wooden  shield  serves  to  keep  the  odor  out  of  the  other  nasal  opening. 

When  air  is  inhaled  through  the  tube  from  the  cylinder  impregnated  with 
the  odorous  substance  the  number  of  odoriferous  particles  reaching  the  noae 
will  vary  inversrl.y  as  the  depth  to  ■which  the  smelling  tube  is  inserted  into  the 
cylinder.    By  graduating  the  tube,  one  can  thus  make  very  rapid  and  very  exact 
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relative  detenninations  as  to  the  acut^ieea  of  the  olfactory  sense  in  different 
individuals. 

The  following  data  b;  Passy  give  Bome  idea  of  the  qnantitatiTe  capacity 
of  this  eense  in  man.  All  the  sources  of  error  involved  tend  to  make  the 
results  rather  too  high  than  too  low : 

Itg.  per  liter  at  air. 

EBsence  of  oMOge 0.00005-0.001 

Ether 0.0005-0.004 

Cunphor 0.005 

The  smallest  value  thus  far  published  for  the  threshold  value  of  the  sense 
of  smell  is  that  of  Fischer  and  Penzoldt.  They  observed  that  0.01  mg.  of 
mercaptan  uniformly  distributed  through  an  air-tight  room  of  230  cubic 
meters  capacity  still  gave  a  faint  but  distinct  odor.  This  would  be  only 
0.00000004  mg.  of  mercaptan  per  I.  of  air. 

Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  find  a  natural  classification  of  the  odors, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  recent  efforts  in  this  direction  as  well  as  the 
observations  of  Ilaycraft  on  the  relation  between  the  chemical  constitution 
and  the  odor  of  various  substances  give  promise  that  we  shall  some  day  have 
a  real  classification.  For  the  present  I  shall  only  remark  that  many  vaporous 
or  gaseous  substances  act  to  a  greater  or  less  eztent  upon  the  organs  of  taste 
connected  with  the  trigeminal  nerve  so  that  the  resulting  sensation  is  in  large 
part  at  least  the  result  of  a  gustatory  excitation.  This  is  true  of  all  the  so- 
called  pungent  substances  like  chlorin,  iodin,  bromin,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid, 
ammonia,  oil  of  mustard,  etc.  According  to  Zwaardemaker  structures  are 
found  in  the  olfactory  region  which  resemble  the  taste  buds  and  which  mediate 
the  sweet  odor  of  chloroform.  According  to  Nagel  we  have  to  do  in  this  case 
with  a  stimulation  of  gustatory  nerves  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  uvula. 

Although  we  cannot  yet  erect  a  natural  system  of  odors  we  can  say  defi- 
nitely that  different  kinds  of  olfactory  sensations,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least, 
are  mediated  by  different  nerves.  Certain  individuals  who  possess  a  well- 
developed  sense  of  smell  for  some  substances  are  unable  to  perceive  the  odor 
of  others.  For  example,  there  are  people  who  cannot  smell  vanilla  and  yet 
are  sensitive  enough  to  other  odors.  The  same  is  true  of  the  odor  of  violets. 
We  must  suppose  that  in  these  people  certain  nerve  fibers  or  end  organs  are 
wnnting. 

The  presence  of  diffrrent  olfaclory  nerves  is  more  definitely  proved  by  the 
phenomena  of  fiifigue  of  the  olfactory  organ.  For  example.  Aronsohn  has 
shown  that  when  this  organ  becomes  fatigued  for  rme  odor  it  still  remains 
entirely  functional  for  others.  Again,  when  the  sense  of  smell  is  temporarily 
lost  as  the  result  of  injury  to  the  olfactory  organ,  it  is  not  recovered  for  all 
odorous  qualities  within  the  same  time — e.g.,  in  one  case,  for  creosote  three 
days,  skatol  and  mercaptan  four  days,  musk  seventeen  days,  roast  beef  two 
months,  etc.  (Bollet). 

References. — F.  Kiti$ow.  "  Oeschmackssinn,"  "  Wundt's  Philosophische  Stu- 
dien."  vols,  x,  nii.  1894,  1S96.— flj.  dkrwOll,  "  OpschmaekBainn,"  Skandinaviachea 
Arch,  fiir  Phyaiologie,  vol.  ii,  1897. — H.  Zwaardemaker,  "Die  Physiologic  dea 
Qeruches,"  Leipzic,  18%. 
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CHAPTER   XX 

HEAEINa,    VOICE   AND    SPEECH 

FIRST   SECTION 

AUDITORY    SENSATIONS 

g  1.    STmnU  APPROPRUTE  FOR  THE  ORGAIT  OF  HEARIHG 

The  organ  of  hearing  is  stimulated  by  the  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies 
which  we  perceive  as  sound.  Helmholtz,  whose  presentation  of  the  subject ' 
we  shall  follow  here  in  the  main,  divides  auditory  sensations  into  two  groups: 
namely,  noises  and  musical  tones. 

A  tnimcal  tone  is  produced  by  regular  periodic  movements  of  the  sounding 
body,  which  are  communicated  by  it  to  the  air  or  some  other  elastic  medium. 
By  a  regular  periodic  movement  we  mean  a  movement  which  is  repeated  at 
exactly  the  same  interval  of  time,  and  always  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 
The  length  of  the  interval  from  the  beginning  of  one  movement  to  the  next 
repetition  of  it  is  called  the  wave  length  or  the  period. 

As  a  rule,  the  vibrations  are  conveyed  to  the  ear  through  the  air.  The 
particles  of  air  must  therefore  execute  regular  periodic  vibraiionA,  moving  to 
and  fro  within  narrow  limits  so  that  the  air  is  alternately  condensed  and 
rarefied  (wave  crest  and  wave  trough).  Sound  is  propagated  in  the  form  of 
concentric  spherical  waves,  new  particles  of  air  in  all  directions  from  the 
sounding  body  being  successively  set  in  motion. 

Three  qualities  of  sound  are  to  be  distinguished:  loudness,  pitch  and 
timbre. 

A.   LOUDNESS 

The  loudness  of  a  sound  depends  upon  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations. 
The  greater  the  excursions  which,  for  example,  a  vibrating  piano  string 
describes,  the  louder  is  the  sound  at  a  given  distance  from  its  source.  The 
greater  the  distance  from  the  source,  the  weaker  is  the  sound,  the  loudness 
being  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

B.   PITCH 
Pitch  is  determined  by  the  vibration  frequency,  or  in  other  words  by  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second,  and  is  independent  of  the  form  of  the  vibra- 

'  "  Lehre  von  den  Tonempfindungen  als  physiologiache  Grundlage  fiir  die  Theone  der 
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tion  during  the  period.    The  more  frequent  the  yibrations  in  a  unit  of  time — 
i.  e.,  the  shorter  the  period — the  higher  is  the  tone. 

For  an  exposition  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  this  subject  it  is  very  con- 
venient to  have  a  special  apparatus,  like  the  siren  (Fig.  193),  which  permits 
an  easy  determination  of  the  number  of  atmospheric  vibrations  producing 
different  tones. 

A  is  a  thin  disk  of  pasteboard  or  metal  which  is  provided  with  boles  in 
several  concentric  rows  and  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  in  the  same  row. 
It  can  be  set  in  rapid  rotation  by  means  of  the  string  f  which  runs  over  the 
pulley  h.     By  means  of  the  tube  c  a  blast  of  air  of  proper  strength  is  directed 
toward  one  of  the  rows  of  holes.    £ach  hole  therefore  as  it  passes  the  moutb  of 
the  tube  lets  out  a  single  puff  of  air  and  thus  when  the  disk  is  rotated  rapidly 
enough  a  tone   is  produced  whose  pitch  depends   upon  the  number  of  boles 
blown  through  in  a  second  of  time. 
This  number  can  be  found  by  count- 
ing the  rotations. 

Now  experiment  has  shown  that 
pitch  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
size  of  the  holes  or  the  strength  of 
the  blast  and  thus  it  is  proved  that 
pitch  depends  only  on  the  number 
of  vibrations. 

The  nearer  the  row  of  holes  to 
Pio.  193.— Seebtck'n  airea.  the   Center   of   the   disk — i.  e.,   the 

smaller  the  number  blown  through 
in  a  single  rotation — the  lower  will  be  the  tone,  the  rate  of  rotation  remaining 
the  same.  If  one  row  with  8  and  another  with  16  be  employed  the  tone  pro- 
duced by  the  latter  is  the  octave  of  that  produced  by  the  former — i.  e.,  the 
tone  which  constitutes  the  higher  octave  of  the  other  contains  within  a  given 
time  exactly  twice  as  many  vibrations  as  the  other,  and  the  ratio  of  the  two 
is  as  1 :  S. 

In  the  same  way  the  following  ratios  have  been  found  to  obtain  between 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  different  tones  used  in  music:  1:2  =  octave; 
S :  3  =  a  fifth ;  3 ;  4  =  a  fourth ;  4 :  5  =  major  third ;  5 :  6  =  minor  third ; 
5:  8  =  minor  sixth;  3:5  — major  sixth.  These  are  all  consonant  intervals 
— i.  e.,  in  the  octave  every  second  vibration  of  the  upper  note  begins  at  the 
same  time  with  one  of  the  lower;  in  the  fifth,  every  third;  in  the  fourth, 
every  fourth,  etc. 

There  is  an  upper  and  a  lower  limit  to  the  frequency  of  periodic  vibrations 
capable  of  exciting  the  auditory  organ. 

The  smallest  number  per  second  which  can  be  heard  by  the  human  ear  is 
given  by  Preyer  as  15-24.  by  Helmholtz  as  28,  by  Bezold  using  highly  improved 
experimental  methods  as  11;  but  sounds  only  begin  to  acquire  a  definite  musical 
pitch  at  about  40  vibrations  per  second.  The  highest  number  which  can  be 
beard  as  a  distinct  sound  according  to  Edelmann  is  in  the  neigbborbood  of  50.000. 
The  whole  range  of  perceptible  sounds  (11-50.000)  amounts  therefore  in  the 
most  favorable  case  to  over  12  octaves.  In  music  only  about  7  octaves  (40-4,700 
vibrations)  are  used. 
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C.   TIMBRE 

If  the  same  tone  be  struck  successively  on  different  instruments,  as  the 
violin,  piano,  clarinet,  flute,  etc.,  even  a  musically  untrained  ear  can  readily 
distinguish  the  instruments.  This  property  of  a  musical  tone  which  differs 
with  the  instrument  producing  it  is  described  as  the  timbre  or  quality.  It  is 
this  property  also  by  which  we  distinguish  human  voices. 

Inasmuch  as  the  cause  of  timbre  cannot  lie  in  the  frequency  nor  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  it  must  be  referred  to  dUaimilarities  in  their 
form.  To  a  certain  extent  also  it  is  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  tone  is 
struck. 

How  is  this  difference  in  form  of  the  vibration  to  be  explained?  When 
a  piano  string  is  set  in  vibration  the  pitch  of  the  tone  produced  depends  upon 
two  things:  the  length  of  the  part  vibrating,  and  the  tension  of  the  string. 
The  tension  remaining  the  same,  the  longer  the  vibrating  part  the  deeper  the 
pitch.  If  the  operator  touch  the  middle  of  a  string  lightly  with  his  finger 
and  then  cause  it  to  vibrate,  each  half  will  vibrate  independently  and  so 
twice  as  many  vibrations  per  second  are  made  as  by  the  whole  string.  The 
tone  produced  is  therefore  the  octave  of  the  tone  given  by  the  whole  string. 
In  the  same  way  a  string  can  be  caused  to  vibrate  in  thirds  and  fourths,  etc., 
and  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  corresponding  tone  will  then  be  three, 
four,  etc.,  times  as  high  as  that  of  the  whole  string. 

Now  whenever  the  string  vibrates  as  a  whole,  it  divides  itself  spontane- 
ously into  two,  three,  four,  five,  etc.,  vibrating  parts.  Hence,  it  gives  in 
addition  to  its  fundamental  tone  other  tones  whose  vibration  frequencies  are 
two,  three,  etc.,  times  as  great  as  the  fundamental,  all  of  them  fused  into 
the  peculiar  sound  of  that  particular  string.  The  tones  produced  by  the 
partial  vibrations  of  the  string  are  called  the  overtones  or  partial  tones,  and 
when  the  vibration  frequency  of  the  overtones  is  a  multiple  of  that  of  the 
fundamental,  they  are  called  harmonious  overtones.  The  harmonious  over- 
tones for  c  ore  given  in  the  following  example : 
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What  has  been  said  of  the  piano  string  is  true  for  musical  instruments 
in  general,  inclusive  of  the  human  voice.  But  there  are  sounds  which  are 
fairly  free  of  overtones  and  so  consist  of  a  simple  tone  only — as,  e.  g.,  the 
proper  sound  of  a  tuning  fork.  Such  tones  are  unusually  soft,  and  free  from 
sharpness  or  roughness.  Comparing  the  timbre  of  a  simple  tone  with  that 
of  a  compound  tone,  including  its  lower  harmonious  overtones,  the  latter  is 
found  to  be  fuller  sounding,  more  metallic  and  brighter  than  the  simple  tone. 

Since  by  far  the  greater  number  of  tones  are  compound  it  is  evident  that 
any  variation  in  the  number  or  intensity  of  the  overtones  will  produce  some 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  tone;  hence  we  may  point  to  differences 
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in  the  accompanjing  overtones  as  very  probably  the  cause  of  difference  in 
timbre. 

There  remains  for  us  yet  to  consider  how  it  is  possible  for  the  ear  to 
perceive  the  differences  in  the  form  of  vibration  caused  by  the  overtones. 

The  effect  of  overtones  in  altering  the  form  of  vibration  may  be  repre- 
sented diagrammatieally  as  in  Fig.  194.  a'  a'  is  the  base  line  of  reference,  the 
dotted  lines  a,  b,  and  c  represent  the  vibrations  of  a  fundamental  tone  (a) 
and  ita  first  two  overtones;  the  solid  line  d  is  the  resulting  vibration  produced 
by  interference  of  the  three.  It  is  evident  that  notwithstanding  the  change 
in  form  of  the  vibration  the  period  of  the  fundamental  tone  remains 
unchanged. 

But  if  these  partial  tones  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  mathematical 
fictions,  if  they  have  a  real  existence,  they  should  produce  some  mechanical 
effect  which  is  recognizable.  Such  an  effect  we  find  in  the  phenomenon  of 
sympathetic  vibration  (resonance),  occurring  in  ail  bodies  which,  once  they 
are  given  the  impetus,  run  through  a  series  of  different  vibrations  before  they 
come  to  rest.  The  simplest  example  of  this  is  witnessed  when  a  certain  note 
is  sung  into  a  piano.  The  same  note  is  given  back  by  the  piano,  its  intensity 
bearing  a  direct  relation  to  the  exactness  with  which  the  note  of  a  particular 
string  is  struck  by  the  voice.  Sympathetic  vibrations  between  bodies  pro- 
ducing compound  tones  can  he  aroused  even  in  case  the  vibration  frequency 
is  not  exactly  reproduced,  and  this  takes  place  more  readily  the  smaller  the 
mass  of  the  sympathetic  body   (e.g.,  a  catgut  string  responds  more  readily 


Fia.  194. — Schema  itlustratiDg  the  relation  of  overtones  to  thdr  fundamentat  Uine,  after  Hensen. 


than  a  wire  string  of  the  same  diameter).  But  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
induce  sympathetic  vibrations  from  a  body  which  gives  no  overtones — e.  g., 
from  a  tuning-fork — because  it  will  respond  only  to  its  own  particular  form 
of  vibration. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  membrane  adapted  to  a  certain  tone  also  exhibits 

the  phenomenon  of  sympathetic  vibrations,  if  a  lower  tone,  which  contains 

the  tone  of  the  membrane  among  its  overtones,  is  sounded.     The  tympanic 

membrane  of  the  ear  is  not  adapted  to  any  one  tone — i.  c.,  has  no  fundamental 

.  tone — hence  does  not  select  any  single  tone  by  i 
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The  actual  presence  of  overtone§  can  be  demonstrated  still  more  clearly 
by  the  use  of  the  Helmholtz  resonators.  These  may  have  different  forms.  The 
one  shown  in  Yig.  li>5  has  the  form  of  a  hollow  sphero,  one  opening  (a)  of 
which  enda  abruptly,  while  the  other  (b)  is  drawn  out  funnellike  and  so  shaped 
as  to  fit  into  the  ear.  The  air  of  such  a  resonator  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
the  auditory  passage  and  the  eardrum  forms  an  elastic  system,  which  intensifies 
the  fundamental  tone  of  the  sphere.  Of  course,  one  can  have  a  whole  series 
of  resonators  adapted  to  the  different  tones.  If  now  a  certain  resonator  be 
placed  to  the  ear  and  the  attention  is  directed  to  a  sound  or  series  of  Bounds 
in  which  the  particular  tone  of  that  resonator  occurs,  this  tone  will  be  intensi- 
fied to  so  great  an  extent  that  it  can  readily  be  heard  above  the  others. 

These  and  other  observations  which  we  caDnot  go  into  here  make  it  per- 
fectly certain  that  the  different  overtones  actually  exist  in  compound  tones. 

The  following  experiment  shows  di- 
rectly that  the  ear  also  can  receive  these 
overtones  and  is  therefore  sensitive  to  each 
and  every  simple  vibration  of  this  kind. 
If  the  tone  g  of  the  first  octave  be  struck 
on  the  piano  and  immediately  afterwards 

the  tone  c  of  which  g  is  the  second  over-    *  b 

tone  and  the  attention  be  directed  st*?adily 
to  g,  one  can  hear  it  in  the  tone  c,  after  the 
g  string  has  eeafwd  vibrating.  In  the  same 
way  one  can  convince  himself  that  e  of 

the  second  octave  is  one  of  the  overtones         fio.  198.— Resonator  of  Helmholti. 
of  c.    Often  the  overtones  become  clearer 

as  the  string  ceases  to  vibrate,  for  it  appears  that  they  die  out  more  slowly 
than  the  fundamental  tone. 

The  ability  of  the  ear  to  analyze  sounds  into  their  constituents  is  attested 
by  our  every-day  experiences  that  we  can  easily  distinguish  the  individual 
tones  of  an  organ  though  only  a  person  musically  trained  can  name  them. 

The  facts  which  make  it  possible  for  the  ear  to  analyze  sound  may  be 
summarized  briefly  as  follows.  Every  movement  of  the  atmosphere  which 
represents  a  compound  of  tones  can  be  resolved  into  a  mimber  of  simple 
penduhimliVe  vibrations,  and  for  ench  such  vibration  there  in  a  tone  per- 
ceptible to  the  ear  whose  pitch  is  determined  by  the  ribration  frequency  of 
the  atmospheric  movement  (Ohm's  law). 

How  does  the  ear  accomplish  this  analysis?  Since  the  endings  of  the 
auditory  nerve  are  found  in  the  internal  ear.  it  is  plain  that  analysis  of  sound 
must  take  place  there,  al^io  that  sounds  must  be  transmitted  thither  without 
any  considerable  change.  These  phenomena  will  occupy  us  in  the  pages  imme- 
diately following, 

§2.    TRANSMISSION  OF   SOUND   IN  THE   EAR 
The  external  and  middle  ear  together  constitute  merely  an  apparatus  for 
the  transmission  of  sound,  and  careful  investigation  of  auditory  sensations 
has  shown  that  this  apparatus  is  able  to  transmit  sound  waves  to  the  internal 
ear  without  any  considerable  modification. 
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A.   THE  EXTBRHAI.  EAK 

Since,  owing  to  the  feeble  development  of  the  ear  muBcIea,  the  human 
pinna  cannot  be  turned  in  different  directions,  it  ia  of  but  slight  service  in 
the  collection  of  sound  wayes.  It  has  been  shown  also  that  the  reflection 
of  sound  waves  by  the  pinna  is  of  no  importance  (Harless,  Mach). 

The  external  auditory  meatus  ought  probably  to  be  described  as  a  means 
of  protection  for  the  eardrum.  The  indirect  course  of  the  canal  itself  favors 
this  view,  since  in  order  to  see  the  drum  the  pinna  must  be  drawn  considerably 
upward  and  backward.  Besides,  this  canal  is  provided  with  sensitive  hairs 
which  together  with  the  disagreeable  odor  of  the  earwax  secreted  in  the  canal 
serve  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  insects.  The  passage  also  protects  the  middle 
and  internal  ear  from  variations  of  temperature. 

Like  every  hollow  space  of  the  kind  the  estemal  auditory  meatus  has  its 
own  resonance  tone,  situated  between  c'*"  and  o"' '  (Helmholtz,  Hensen),    If  this 
tone  be  contained  in  a  sound,  naturally  it  will  be  intensified  above  other  tones 
by  the  sympathetic  vibration  of  the  air 
- '  in  the  canal,  but  owing  to  ita  high 

position  in  the  scale  its  resonance  is 
of  no  great  consequence  from  a  practi- 
cal standpoint. 

A  tuning  fork  allowed  to  die  out 
until  the  vibrations  are  just  impercep- 
tible when  it  is  held  close  to  the  ear, 
can  be  heard  again  if  the  handle  be 
placed  between  the  teeth.  In  this  case 
the  sound  ia  conducted  in  part  directly 
through  the  bones  of  the  head  to  the 
internal  ear  and  in  part  is  transmitted 
from  the  bones  to  the  eardrum  and 
propagated  thence  as  usual  throuigh 
tile  auditory  ossicles. 


Fia.  196.— Transvene  oeetioQ  thnniKh  the  left 
auditory  canal  and  tympanic  membrane  of 
man,  enlarged  tour  times,  after  Keosen. 
The  section  ia  taken  juet  behind  the  handle 
of  the  hammer  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
handle.  O,  external  auditory  meatus;  C, 
tympanic  cavity;  S,  the  stapes;  H,  the  ham- 
mer; a  l«Jge  projertH  at  L.  to  which  the 
ligaments  are  attached.  Between  Die  long 
proeesn  of  the  anvil  and  the  handle  of  the 
hsJixmer  tlie  («ndon  of  the  teOBor  tympani 
may  be  seen;  LS.  ligamentum  superior. 

its  radii.    In  this  way  the  membrane  U 
funnel  with  an  aperture  of  about  125° 


B.   THE  MIDDLE  EAR 

1.  Vibrations  of  the  Eardrum. — 
The  tympanic  membrane  or  eardrum 
is  a  fibrous  membrane  0.1  mm,  in 
thickness,  formed  mainly  of  external 
radial  and  internal  circular  fibers.  It 
is  obliquely  placed  across  the  internal 
end  of  the  external  auditory  meatus 
and  ia  drawn  inward  at  its  middle  by 
the  long  process  of  the  malleus  which 
is  inserted  into  its  tissue  along  one  of 
given  the  form  of  a  shallow,  irregular 
(Fig.  196). 


'  The  email  Roman  numerals  de«gnste  octavea. 
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The  membrane  is  set  in  vibration  by  the  oscillations  of  the  atmosphere 
and  is  so  arranged  that  it  does  not  favor  any  particular  tone. 

Fick  has  worked  out  the  following  conception  of  the  mechanics  of  the 
drum.  The  radii  from  the  tip  of  the  long  process  of  the  malleus  to  the 
periphery  of  the  drum  being  of  different  lengths,  the  different  sectors  of 
the  drum  may  be  looked  upon  as  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  each 
other.  If  they  were  entirely  independent  strands,  each  would  vibrate  in  re- 
sponse to  its  own  partictilar  tone.  Being  joined  together  into  a  membrane 
they  do  not  thus  select  individual  tones,  although  separate  parts  can  be  thrown 
into  action  without  moving  distant  parts  very  much.  Consequently,  because 
of  the  summation  of  successive 
vibrations,  regular  periodic  move- 
ments are  more  favorably  received 
by  the  drum  than  single  vibra- 
tions. And  yet  vibrations  of  any 
form  or  frequency  are  faithfully 
transmitted  to  the  handle  of  the 
malleus,  for  among  the  sectors 
and  segments  of  the  membrane 
there  are  always  some  which  are 
suited  to  the  component  vibra- 
tions. Since,  however,  the  mal- 
leus is  a  rigid  body  and  can  only 
vibrate  as  a  whole,  all  the  com- 
ponents will  be  represented  in  the 
form  of  its  movements. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  tym- 
panic membrane  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance in  another  respect  also ; 
the  sound  wUves  converging  toward  the  middle  point  are  damped — i.  e.,  dimin- 
ished— in  amplitude,  but  are  increased  in  intensity.  This  aids  greatly  in  the 
transmission  of  vibrations  to  the  perilj'mph  (Helraholtz). 

2.  The  Auditory  Ossicles.— ^Fot  the  anatomical  details  of  the  auditory 
ossicles  the  reader  is  referred  to  text-books  of  anatomy.  We  give  here  briefly 
only  the  facts  with  reference  to  their  mode  of  attachments,  as  made  out  by 
Hensen  and  Schwalbe,  which  are  of  most  importance  for  an  understanding 
of  their  physiological  purpose  (Figs.  196  and  197). 

The  malleus,  or  hammer,  is  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity  by 
three  ligaments  (Fig.  197).  The  first  of  these,  the  anterior,  passes  from  the 
processus  longvs  and  around  its  base  partly  to  the  larger  spine  of  the  tym- 
panum (5p.  m.),  partly  through  the  Qlaserian  fissure  to  the  angular  spine  of 
the  sphenoid  bond.  The  second  or  external  ligament  (Lig.  ext.)  is  a  short  tenae 
band  which  springs  from  the  whole  posterior  half  of  the  notch  of  Rivinus  as 
far  aa  the  smaller  spine  of  the  tympanum  opposite  the  hammer,  and  from  this 
relatively  long  line  of  insertion  its  fibers  converge  to  the  crista  mallei.  The 
third  or  superior  ligament  (Fig.  196,  LS)  limits  the  movability  of  the  ossicles 
downward. 

The  tip  of  the  short  leg  of  the  incus  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  strong  ligament 
(ligamentum  incudis  posterins)  to  the  opposite  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 


Flo.  197. — Nearly  honiontal  section  through  the 
tympanic  cavity,  CT,  of  the  right  ear,  enlarged 
four  times,  after  Henisen.  The  section  i>  taken 
juHt  above  the  notch  of  tUvinus  and  vertical  to 
the  plane  of  Fig.  196.  H,  medial  edge  of  the 
bead  of  the  banuner.  A.  anvil.  The  ligamen* 
turn  anteriUH,  Lu/.  a.,  is  Been  springing  from  the 
larger  process,  Sp.  m,  of  the  wall  of  the  tympanic 
cavity  and  passing  to  the  hammer  where  it  be- 
comes continuous  with  the  ligamentum  laterale. 
Lio!  the  anvil-hammer  joint.  The  ligamentum 
externum,  Liy.  ext,  springs  the  notch  of  Rivinus 
and  passes  to  the  hammer. 
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When  the  tympanic  membrane  moves  in  and  out  in  response  to  the  at- 
mospheric vibrations  the  handle  of  the  hammer  naturally  moves  with 
it;  but  the  head  of  the  hammer  moves  in  the  opposite  direction.  Too 
great  an  excursion  of  the  handle  outward  is  prevented  by  the  external 
ligament. 

The  incus  articulates  with  the  head  of  the  malleus  by  means  of  a  peculiar 

saddle-shaped  joint,  the  physiological  significance  of  which  has  been  pointed 

out  by  Helmholtz.     This  joint  is  provided  with  ratchet  teeth,  which,  as  will 

be  evident  from  inspection  of  Fig.  198,  engage  each  other  in  such  a  way  that 

the  incus  is  carried  along  with  every  movement  of  the  manubrium  inward, 

while  they  are  disengaged  when  the  manubrium  moves  outward.    In  this  way 

the  danger  of  tearing  the  stapes  from  its 

fastening  in  the  foramen  ovalis  when  the 

■  tympanic  membrane  is  for  any  reason  pushed 

outward,  is  diminished.    Helmholtz  estimates 

that  the  hammer  can  be  rotated  five  degrees 

outward  without  carrying  the  anvil  with  it. 

If  we  imagine   the  hammer  and  anvil 

locked  together  by  their  ratchet  teeth  so  that 

the  two  move  inward  as  one  solid  body,  the 

system  formed  by  the  two  ossicles  can  be 

regarded  as  a  one-armed  lever,  the  fulcrum 

of  which  iies  where  the  apex  of  the  short 

process  of  the  anvil  is  supported  against  the 

wall  of  the  tympanic   cavity.     The   tip  of 

the  manubrium  constitutes  the  point  where 

the  power  is  applied,  the  apex  of  the  long 

process  of  the  anvil  the  point  where  the  load 

Fip.  IBS.— Hammer  and  anvil,  after       __i,  e,_    the    stapes — is    acted    upon.       These 

"-^rr^tensoTfj^^rraUh^       '!"^^  P»'"^«  ^'^^  almost  exactly  in  a  straight 

tootli  of  the  anvil.  line,  the  joint  between  the  stapes  and  anvil 

lying  only  a  little  inside  the  line  joining 

the  other  two.    The  lever  a  a  (Fig.  198)  is  about  9.5  mm.  long,  the  short  ana 

between  the  two  apices  of  the  anvil  being  about  G.3  mm. — i.  e.,  just  two-thirds 

of  the  long  arm. 

It  follows  that  when  the  hammer  and  anvil  are  firmly  engaged,  the  excur- 
sion of  the  incus-stapes  joint  is  only  two-thirds  that  of  the  apex  of  the  manu- 
brium, but  the  pressure  which  the  stapes  exerts  on  the  oval  window  is  one 
and  one-half  times  as  great  as  that  which  acts  upon  the  apex  of  the  manu- 
brium (Helmholtz). 

The  top  of  the  stapes  is  attached  by  a  strong  ligament  to  the  long  process 
of  the  incus,  and  its  base  is  fastened  into  the  fenestra  ovalis  by  means  of  a 
thin  membrane.  The  stapes  must  accompany  all  the  movements  of  the  long 
process  of  the  incus,  so  that  when  the  tympanic  membrane  moves  inward,  the 
base  of  the  stapes  is  pressed  into  the  labyrinth.  At  the  same  time  there  takes 
place  a  slight  rotation  of  the  stapes  around  the  long  axis  of  its  base.  A  limit 
is  set  to  the  movement  of  the  base  inward  by  the  resistance  of  the  membrane 
holding  it  in  the  oval  window. 
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Politzer  attached  threads  to  the  malleue  and  incua  and  recorded  their  more* 
ments  on  a  revolving  drum.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  show  by  direct  experi- 
ment what  is  supported  also  by  theoretical  conei derations,  namely,  that  sound 
is  transmitted  from  the  tympanic  membrane  to  the  labyrinth  by  molar  move- 
ments of  the  auditory  ossicles  and  not  by  molecular  movements. 

The  round  window  is  closed  bv  a  thin  membrane  bathed  on  the  inside  by 
the  perilymph.  The  perilymph  being  incompressible,  this  membrane  in  all 
likelihood  constitutes  an  arrangement  by  which  the  movement  of  the  stapes 
inward  can  be  compensated  by  an  equal  movement  outward.  The  endolymph 
has  a  similar  protective  device  in  the  ductus  endolymphattcus,  which  is  con- 
nected on  the  one  hand  with  the  utricle  and  saccule  and  by  these  with  the 
scala  media  of  the  cochlea,  and  on  the  other  passes  through  the  petrous  bone 
and  terminates  on  its  posterior  surface  in  a  little  vesicle  underneath  the  dura 
mater. 

The  round  window  mif^rht  also  serve  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  vibrations 
to  the  peril)  luph,  and  this  in  fact  has  been  observed  when  the  oval  window 
was  rigidly  closed 

R\  mtani  of  a  capillary  manometer  introduced  into  the  superior  semi- 
circular canal,  Bezold  was  able  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  movements 
defecribed  bj  the  conducting  apparatus  of  the  human  ear  with  the  tympanic 
caMt\  open.  The  maximum  movement  of  the  manubrium  caused  by  variations 
of  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  external  auditory  canal  was  about  0.7G  mm. 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  one-third  of  this  being  the  movement  inward 
and  two-thirds  the  movement  outward. 

As  Bezold  remarks,  this  difference  between  the  movement  inward  and  out- 
ward is  difficult  to  harmonize  with  an  exact  transmission  of  sound  waves,  and 
probably  would  not  occur  under  normal  circumstances.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
wc  have  in  the  internal  mnsclfs  of  the  ear  a  device  which  in  life  might  correct 
this  lack  of  coordination  observed  after  death. 

These  are  the  tensor  tympani  and  the  stapedius  muscles,  the  former  inner- 
vated in  the  main  by  the  trigeminal  nerve,  the  latter  by  the  facial.  The 
tensor  tympani  draws  the  manubrium  inward  and  thereby  presses  the  stapes 
farther  into  the  labyrinth.  It  serves  thus  to  keep  the  chain  of  ossicles  "  keyed 
up."  Section  of  its  tendon  permits  a  moilerate  magnification  of  the  movement 
of  the  whole  chain  and  the  increase  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  outward 
movement  (Bezold). 

Esperiments  on  dogs  have  shown  that  the  tensor  tympani  contracts  reflexly 
to  acoustic  ItimuH  (Ileiisen,  Ilammerecblag  et  al.)  acting  through  subcortical 
centers  not  higher  than  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina  (Ostmann). 

Hensen  looks  upon  the  tensor  tympani  as  an  apparatus  for  accommodating 
the  ear  in  listening  to  faint  sounds,  and  cites  as  evidence  the  fact  that  a  weak 
sound  becomes  stronger  for  the  monient  when  strong  motor  impulses  are  sent 
out,  say  to  the  muscles  of  the  face  or  limbs.  The  explanation  would  be  that 
impulses  are  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  tensor  tympani  muscle. 

Ostmann  would  ascribe  this  function  to  the  stapedius. 

3.  The  Tt/mpanic  Cavity  and  Eustachian  Tube. — In  order  that  the  middle 
ear  may  fulfill  its  purpose  of  transmitting  the  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere 
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to  the  labyrinth  to  the  best  advantage,  it  ie  necessary  that  all  extraneous 
vibratioQs  be  excluded  as  far  as  possible.  Moreover,  the  tympanic  cavity 
ought,  if  possible  at  all,  to  have  no  tone  of  its  own,  and  finally  no  difference 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  at  least  no  permanent  difference,  ought  to  obtain 
between  the  tympanic  cavity  and  the  outaide  air. 

These  requirements  are  sufficiently  fulfilled,  one  can  readily  see,  by  the 
structure  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  this  being  at  once  rather  small  and  very 
irregular  in  shape,  so  that  resonance  to  special  tones  is  prevented. 

The  pressure  inside  the  tympanic  cavity  is  regulated  through  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  communicating  with  the  throat.  Normally  this  tube  is  rather 
tightly  closed,  but  it  is  often  opened — as,  e.  g.,  in  swallowing.  Since  it  is  in 
this  way  that  the  pressure  inside  and  outside  the  tympanic  cavity  is  equalized, 
it  is  well  for  a  person  inclosed  within  a  pneumatic  cabinet,  where  the  air 
pressure  is  considerably  increased,  to  swallow  frequently.  The  tube  is  opened 
also  in  strong  inspiration  and  in  phonation,  although  to  a  less  extent  than  in 
swallowing. 

The  Eustachian  tube  is  lined  with  a  ciliated  epithelium  which  probably 
serves  to  drive  the  mucus,  etc,  toward  the  throat. 

§3.    EXCITATION   OF  THE  AUDITORY  NERVE 

The  vibrations  of  the  stapes  are  transmitted  to  the  perilymph,  and  these 
in  turn  set  the  endolymph  in  vibration. 

A.   THE  RESONATORS  HI  THE  COCHLEA 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  analysis  of  sound  leads  us  to  assume 
that  the  different  perceptible  sounds  have  their  appropriate  resonators  in  the 
ear.  But  it  is  possible  also  to  imagine  that  the  fibers  of  the  auditory  nerve 
themselves  are  thrown  By  the  endolymph  into  vibrations  which  agree  exactly 
with  those  of  the  conducting  apparatus.  Against  this  hypothesis,  however, 
several  objections  may  he  urged,  chief  of  which  is  that  we  have  nowhere  else 
in  physiology  any  analogous  production  in  a  nerve  itself  of  40,000  or  50,000 
molecular  vibrations  per  second.  Besides,  there  are  some  observations  which 
appear  fo  speak  directly  in  favor  of  the  resonance  theory.  For  example, 
Bezold  has  found  by  means  of  an  instrument  which  enabled  him  to  vary  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second  from  that  of  the  lowest  sound  to  that  of  the 
highest,  without  any  omissions,  that  for  different  individuals  there  are  gaps 
of  greater  or  less  size  in  the  series  of  perceptible  tones.  Some  ^ow  defects 
both  in  the  upper  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  series,  others  only  in  the  lower, 
and  still  others  only  in  the  upper  end.  Oaps  of  varyint;  extent  occur  also  at 
different  places  along  the  course  of  the  scale.  All  of  them  can  be  explained 
hy  supposing  that  the  corresponding  resonators  are  wanting. 

That  the  fibers  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  not  set  in  vibration  directly  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  endolymph  Is  indicated  by  the  following  considerations 
with  reference  to  fatigue  of  the  ear: 

If  the  vibrations  of  a  tuninfr  fork  in  a  distant  room  be  transmitted  by 
means  of  two  telephones  to  the  two  ears,  the  tone  will  appear  to  be  located 
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exactly  in  the  mid  line  of  the  head.  If  it  be  transmitted  to  only  one  ear  for  a 
time,  and  then  the  two  telephones  be  used  again,  the  tone  appears  now  to  be 
on  the  aide  of  the  ear  which  was  resting.  If  in  this  way  the  one  ear  be  fatigued 
for  a  tone  say  of  360  vibrations  per  second,  and  immediately  afterwards  one  of 
365  vibrations  be  transmitted  to  both  ears,  the  one  fatigued  for  360  vibrations 
will  show  no  trace  of  fatigue  for  the  new  tone.  It  la  difficult  to  see  bow  the 
nerve  fibers  could  be  excited  directly  by  one  of  these  tones  and  not  by  the  other. 
The  difficulty  disappears  by  supposing  that  each  has  a  resonator  which  is  not 
affected  by  the  other. 

We  can  think  of  the  analysis  of  tones,  therefore,  ae  follows :  In  the  internal 
ear  there  are  a  large  number  of  resonators  adapted  for  different  tones,  which 
are  called  into  play  if  the  appropriate  vibrations  are  transmitted  to  the  endo- 
lymph.  Each  of  these  resonators  in  some  way  affects  a  nerve  fiber.  The 
excitation  thus  aroused  is  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  there,  according  to 
the  nerve  fiber  which  brings  it,  gives  rise  to  a  perception  of  one  tone  or  another. 

In  order  to  test  the  plausibility  of  this  hypothesis  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
quire whether  the  structures  which  might  be  regarded  as  resonators  are  present 
in  sufficient  number  to  account  for  the  analytical  powers  of  the  ear. 

Only  exceptionally  does  one  meet  with  a  man  who  cannot  tell  definitely 
which  of  two  successive  tones  is  the  higher,  provided  that  the  interval  between 
them  really  is  great  enough.  In  musically  educated  individuals  this  ability 
!8  very  great.  According  to  Preyer  trained  persons  can  recognize  a  difference 
of  0.3-0.5  vibrations  per  second  within  the  range  from  a'  to  c";  above  and 
below  this  range  the  ability  is  much  less — e,  g,,  with  c'  errors  of  as  much  as 
one  hundred  and  more  vibrations  may  occur. 

According  to  Helmholtz's  calculations  some  4,200  resonators — i.  e.,  600 
per  octave — would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  best  piossible  discernment 
of  fractions  of  a  half  tone.  Besides  this,  300  resonators  would  be  edough  for 
the  tones  not  used  in  music — i.  e.,  4,500  in  all. 

We  have  seen  that  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  otolith  sacs  probably 
have  no  acoustic  functions,  or  that  at  most  they  take  part  only  in  the  percep- 
tion of  noises  (cf.  page  475).  The  whole  structure  of  the  nerve  endings  in 
the  cochlea,  on  the  other  hand,  favors  the  view  that  the  peripheral  organ  for 
the  analysis  of  sound  is  to  be  sought  here. 

On  the  basilar  membrane  (Fig,  199,  mb)  we  find  the  oigan  of  Corti.  Thia 
contains  a  very  large  number  of  rodlike  atructurea,  the  pillan  of  Corti  (w  and 
ac),  standing  side  by  aide  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  cochlea  and  bound 
together  by  means  of  a  joint  at  the  top  into  pairs. 

These  pillars  are  surrounded  outside  and  inside  by  peculiar  epithelial  cells, 
some  of  which,  the  outer  (iih)  and  inner  (tA)  hair  cells,  bear  hairlikc  proeeeses 
ending  freely  in  the  endolymph,  These  cells  are  in  connection  with  the  end- 
ings of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  htuilar  membrane  is  of  varying  width  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  cochlea  and  contains  fibers  which  are  stretched  transversely  to 
the  cochlear  canal.    These  are  imbedded  in  a  transparent  matris. 

The  required  resonators  must  be  found  among  these  stnictures  and  their 
number  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  for,  according  to  Retztus,  the  cochlea 
of  man  contains  5,600  inner  pillar  cells,  3,850  outer  pillar  cells,  3,500  inner 
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hair  cells,  12,000  outer  hair  cells  (in  four  rows),  and  24,000  fibers  in  the 
basilar  membraDe. 

We  can  only  conjecture  which  of  these  structures  are  the  true  resonators. 
Originally,  Helmholtz  ascribed  this  function  to  the  pillars  of  Corti;  later. 
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however,  he  gave  up  this  view  because  it  was  found  that  birds  and  reptiles  have 
no  such  pillars  in  their  auditory  organ.  After  Hensen  had  established  the 
fact  that  the  basilar  membrane  varies  in  width  in  different  parts  of  the  cochlea. 
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Helmholtz  sought  the  resonators  in  the  transverse  strands  of  this  structure. 
In  a  membrane  of  this  kind  where  the  longitudinal  tension  is  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  transverse  tension,  the  radial  fibers  act  like  a  system  of  sepa- 
rate strings.  The  membrane  connecting  them  serves  only  to  give  the  pressure 
of  the  fluid  a  purchase  on  the  strings  and  each  one  will  therefore  vibrate 
independently  of  the  others. 

Finally,  the  hair  cells  might  serve  as  resonators.  In  short,  although  we 
cannot  settle  definitely  on  a  choice  between  these  various  elements,  it  must 
be  evident  that  there  is  no  lack  of  structures  suitable  for  such  a  function. 

B.   OBJECTIOHS  TO  THE  RESOIfAHCE  THEORY 

The  resonance  theory  of  Helmholtz  fits  in  remarkably  well  with  the  facts 
mentioned  thus  far.  But  there  are  some  circumstances  under  which  the  the- 
ory cannot  be  applied  so  readily,  and  these  circumstances  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence. 

1.  Beais. — When  two  tones  of  different  vibration  frequencies  are  sounded  at 
the  same  time,  if  the  difference  between  them  is  not  too  great,  the  vibrations 
of  the  two  will  interfere  with  each  other,  producing  what  are  called  beats.  Thus 
if  the  diSerence  in  the  number  of  vibrations  be  only  one  per  second,  and  if  the 
two  tones  be  struck  at  the  same  instant,  the  air  waves  of  the  deeper  tone  will 
gradually  fall  behind  those  of  the  higher  until  at  the  end  of  a  half  second  the 
summit  of  one  wave  will  coincide  with  the  valley  of  the  other;  after  another 
half  second  the  two  summits  will  coincide,  and  so  on.  And  in  general  if  n 
represent  the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  tone  per  second,  and  n  -+- 1  that  of 
another,  then  the  loudness  of  the  tone  will  be  increased  ever;  second  and  be 
diminished  every  half  second.  The  number  of  beats  per  second  therefore  will 
always  be  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  uuml>er  of  vibrations  per  second  between 
the  two  tones. 

Now  if  each  tone  has  only  one  independent  resonator  in  the  cochlea,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  two  tones  to  influence  each  other 
in  this  way.  There  is,  however,  very  good  reason  for  believing  that  each  tone 
excites  several  neighboring  resonators,  and  the  difficulty  offered  by  beats  for 
the  resonance  theory  is  readily  disposed  of  by  this  supposition.  For  two  tones 
lying  close  together  we  suppose  must  influence  several  resonators  in  common; 
then  since  the  objective  strength  of  the  tone  varies  incessantly  because  of  the 
interference,  the  sympathetic  vibrations  of  the  resonators  common  to  the  two 
must  likewise  vary  in  strength,  and  hence  the  subjective  sensation  must  present 
similar  variations.  Other  phenomena  connected  with  beats  can  be  explained 
from  the  same  viewpoint. 

2,  Combination  Tones. — When  two  tones  not  too  close  together  in  the  scale 
are  sounded  at  the  same  time,  one  may  hear,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Sorge 
(1740)  and  Tartini,  a  true  tone,  the  vibration  frequency  of  which  la  equal  to 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  between  the  two.  For  ex- 
ample, striking  a  fundamental  and  its  fifth  at  the  same  time  (ratio  2:3),  one 
hears  the  lower  duodecime  of  the  fundamental.  The  first  difference  tone 
then  forms  a  second  difference  tone  with  the  first  primary  tone.  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances  a  tone  may  also  be  perceived  which  represents  the  sum 
of  the  vibration  frequencies  of  the  two  primary  tones  (Helmholtz).  These 
difference  tones  and  summation  tones  are  included  under  the  term  combina- 
tion tones. 
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Lagrange  and  Young  regarded  the  difference  tones  as  a  kind  of  beats  and 
explained  them  on  the  assumption  of  subjective  interference.  If  this  were 
shown  to  be  true,  it  would  constitute  an  absolute  refutation  of  the  resonance 
theory,  for  these  particular  tones  would  then  have  no  objective  existence  and  so 
could  not,  as  the  theory  demands,  excite  resonators  in  the  ear.  The  summation 
tones  would  constitute  still  greater  difficulty  for  the  theory. 

Helmholtz,  however,  found  an  explanation  for  these  tones  by  supposing  that 
either  the  tympanic  membrane  or  the  incus-malleus  joint,  or  both,  are  not  uni- 
formly elastic,  and  that  the  combination  really  takes  place  therefore  in  the  con- 
ductors of  the  ear.  Several  authors  do  not  find  this  explanation  wholly  satis- 
factory and,  because  of  this  and  other  difficulties  which  cannot  be  entered  into 
here,  have  given  up  the  resonance  theory  altogether  and  adopted  other  views. 
When  all  has  been  said,  however,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  the  reso- 
nance theory  is  better  able  to  explain  the  essential  features  of  the  auditory 
sensations  than  any  of  its  rivals.  It  is,  of  course,  not  improbable  that  this 
theory  will  need  to  be  modified  or  extended  in  one  way  or  another,  as  has  been 
done  by  Wundt  and  by  Hermann,  for  example,  but  the  ground  principle — the 
analysis  of  sound  by  resonators  in  the  internal  ear — will,  it  is  the  author's 
belief,  endure. 

SECOND    SECTION 

PHYSIOLOGY    OF   VOICE    AND    SPEECH 

The  phyBJology  of  voiee  and  speech  covers  so  wide  a  field  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  here  to  limit  ourselyea  to  the  most  important  facta.  Let  it 
be  expressly  understood  that  what  follows  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  brief 
orienting  survey. 

The  uppermost  part  of  the  trachea,  the  larynx,  is  fashioned  in  a  peculiar 
way  so  as  to  serve  for  the  production  of  the  voice.  The  most  essential  parts 
of  the  larynx  are  the  vocnl  cords.  These  are  thin,  elastic  bands  stretched 
across  the  lumen  of  the  larynx,  and  like  other  structures  of  the  kind,  they 
can  be  made  to  produce  distinct  tones  by  being  set  in  vibration.  In  their 
case  the  vibration  ia  caused  by  a  blast  of  air  from  the  lungs  forced  through 
the  chink  (glottis)  between  their  free  edges.  The  pitch  and  other  qualities 
of  the  tones  thus  produced  are  altered  by  varying  the  tension  and  mode  of 
vibration  of  the  cords.  ThiB  function  it  is  the  business  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles  to  discharge. 

§  1.    ACTION  OF  THE   LARYNGEAL  MUSCLES 

The  true  vocal  cords  are  attached  at  one  end  to  the  recurrent  angle  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  and  at  the  other  to  the  vocal  processes  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages;  consequently  their  tension  and  position  can  only  be  altered  by 
changing  the  distance  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  arytenoids  and  the 
distance  from  one  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  other. 

The  arytenoids  are  fastened  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  so  that  every  move- 
ment of  the  latter  produces  a  cban^  in  the  position  of  the  former;  hence,  the 
distance  between  the  thyroid  and  the  arytenoids  can  be  altered  by  moving 
the  cricoid. 

The  action  of  the  separate  muscles  may  be  condensed  somewhat  as  follows: 
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Contraction  of  the  cricothyroid  increases  the  tension  of  the  vocal  corda  by 
rotating  the  cricoid  cartilage  upon  the  thyroid  around  an  asis  running  through 
the  articulation  which  the  small  (lower)  comua  of  the  thyroid  make  with  the 
cricoid.  Thus  the  broad  posterior  plate  of  the  cricoid  to  which  the  arytenoids 
are  attached  is  moved  downward  and  baeltward,  and,  the  arytenoids  being 
prevented  by  ligaments  from  slipping  forward,  as  a  consequence  the  vocal 
cords  are  put  on  a  stretch. 

The  glottis  is  widened  by  moving  the  vocal  processes  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  to  which  the  vocal  cords  are  attached,  farther  asunder.  This  is 
accomplished  chiefly  by  contractions  of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscle 
springing  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  attached  to  the  muscular  processes 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  action  of  this  muscle  is  represented  schemat- 
ically in  Fig.  300.  It  contributes  to  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  by  holding 
the  arytenoid  cartilage  against  the  muscles  which  tend  to  draw  it  forward 
(Neuman).  In  this  abducting  action  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  is  aided 
to  some  extent  by  the  vertically  directed  portion  of  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid 
(Riihlmann). 

But  for  the  most  part  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid  is  an  adductor  of  the 
vocal  cords  (Fig.  201)  and  the  tkyro-arytenoid  lying  over  this  muscle  has 
the  same  action. 

The  vocalis  or  internal  tkyro-arytenoid  muscle,  regarded  by  several  authors 
as  belonging  to  the  thyro-arytenoid,  runs  from  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage   to   the    arytenoid    cartilage   and    is 
applied  to  the  outer  margin  of  the   vocal 
cord  of  each  side.     It  serves  first  to  relax 


Fio.200.— Schpmaticn-prescntationofthe  Fla.  201.— Schematic    rcpresenUtioQ   of 

action  of  tlxe  posterior  crico-arytenoid  Ihe  aclion  of  Ilie   lateral  crico-aryt©- 

musclea,  after  Teatut.     The  red  color  noid   muBcle.  afler   Teslut.     The  red 

indicates    the    position   of   the   vocal  colorindicales  (he  posiiionot  the  vocal 

corda  and  of  the  arytenoid  cartilagei,  cords  and  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 

when  these  muscles  contract.  when  these  muscles  contract. 

the  vocal  cords  by  approximating  the  points  of  their  attachment.  But  a  much 
more  important  function  is  to  impart  the  necessary  internal  ten.iion  and  firm- 
ness, as  well  as  to  give  a  favorable  form  and  position  to  the  whole  mass  of 
the  vocal  cord,  for  intonation  (Griitzner). 
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With  the  exception  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscle  which  is  innervated  by  the 
superior  and  median  laryngeals,  the  latter  arising  from  the  pharyngeal  branch 
of  the  vagus,  the  muscles  of  the  laiynx  receive  their  nerve  supply  from  the 
recurrent  laryngeal. 

§2.    VOICE    PRODUCTIOH 

Production  of  sound  in  the  larynx  presupposes  that  the  glottis  is  closed 
and  that  the  vocal  cords  are  placed  in  a  state  of  tension.  If  then  atr  is 
driven  from  the  lungs  under  sufficient  pressure,  it  forces  its  way  through  the 
glottis  and  as  it  does  so  sets  the  vocal  cords  in  vibration. 

Caginard-Latour  and  Griitzner  have  estimated  the  air  pressure  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  On  patients  with  tracheal  Jistulie  they  connected  a  manome- 
ter with  the  trachea  by  means  of  a  tracheal  cannula  and  demonstrated  for 


ls  seen  during  quiet  inspiration.     E^ 


a  tone  of  medium  height  and  strength  a  pressure  of  140  to  ?40  mm.  of  water ; 
for  very  loud  tones,  as  in  shouting  at  the  top  of  the  voice,  a  pressure  as  high 
as  945  mm.  of  water  was  obtained. 

The  power  which  produces  this  pressure  comes  from  the  muscles  of  expira- 
tion, chiefly  the  abdominal  muscles.  It  is  said  that  good  singers  use  only 
the  thoracic  muscles  of  expiration. 

The  sound  produced  in  the  lar^Tix  is  modified  as  to  its  timbre  but  not  as 
to  pitch,  by  the  resonance  chambers — pharjTix,  mouth,  nasal  cavities,  etc. — 
and  the  task  of  the  voice  culturist,  besides  that  of  inculcating  correct  habits 
of  breathing,  consists  merely  in  training  the  pupil  to  so  shape  these  cavities 
as  to  impart  the  most  agreeable  quality. 

§3.    REGISTERS  OF  VOICE 
Before  the  invention  of  the  laryngoscope,  our  knowledge  of  the  behavior 
of  the  vocal  cord^,  etc.,  in  the  production  of  voice  was  based  mainly  on 
observations  made  with  dissected  preparations.     But  with  the  invention  of 
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Fio.  203.— The  nppesnuice  of 
th«  vocal  cords  while  pro- 
ducing  B  chest  tone,  after 
Mandl. 


this  instrument  by  Garcia  (1S55)  physiological  and  pathological  study  of  the 
larynx  entered  upon  an  entirely  new  era. 

The  laryngoscope  ia  a  very  simple  instrument.  A  concave  mirror  held  before 
the  observer  is  provided  with  an  aperture  through  which  the  observer  looks.  It 
receives  light  from  some  artificial  source,  and  reflects 
it  upon  a  plain  mirror  held  at  the  proper  angle  in 
the  pharynx.  The  latter  mirror  serves  both  to  illu- 
minate the  interior  of  the  larynx  and  to  form  an 
image  of  the  same  which  can  be  seen  by  the  observer. 

Fig.  303  represents  a  laryngoscopic  picture  as 

seen  in  quiet  breathing  and  Fig.  303  that  seen  in 

vocalizing. 

Two  different  registers  are  distinguished :  the 

chest  voice  and  the  falsetto  or  head  voice.     The 

former  is  fuller  and  richer — i.  e.,  richer  in  lower 

overtones — than  the  falsetto.     The  chest  tones  are 

lower  than  the  head  tones ;  although  within  a  certain  compass  the  same  person 

can  produce  identical  tones  with  either  the  chest  voice  or  the  head  voice. 
In  the  production  of  chest  tonas  the  vocal  cords  vibrate  throughout  their 

entire  breadth.  They  are  also  pressed  inward,  thus  narrowing  the  glottis 
so  that  the  air  can  only  escape  very 
slowly.  In  the  production  of  head 
tones  only  the  edges  of  the  vocal 
cords  vibrate  and  the  glottis  is  firm- 
ly closed  posteriorly,  but  is  rather 
widely  open  anteriorly.  The  air 
escapes  therefore  more  readily  than 
in  the  case  of  chest  tones.  For  this 
reason  chest  tones  can  be  held  longer 
than  head  tones. 

We  have  the  following  mean^ 
in  the  larynx  itself  of  altering  the 
pitch  of  the  voice  (Griitzner) :  (1) 
By  changing  the  longitudinal  ten- 
sion of  the  vocal  cords;  (3)  by  lim- 
iting the  vibrating  length  of  the 
vocal  cords,  which  is  done  by  ap- 
plying the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  to  each  other 
progressively  more  and  more  from 
posterior  to  anterior;  (3)by  chang- 
ing the  form  of  the  vocalis  muscle, 

and  thereby  varying  the  width  of  the  vocal  cords;   (4)   by  altering  the  air 

pressure  in  the  trachea. 

Higher  tones  within  the  same  register  therefore  may  be  produced  in  two 

general  ways:  (a)  By  increasing  the  tension  and  at  the  same  time  lengthening 

the  vocal  cords;  (ft)  by  shortening  the  vibrating  portion.    Different  individ- 

oala  use  one  or  the  other  of  these  methods  more  or  less  exclusively. 
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§4.    ELEMENTS   OF  SPEECH 

Language  ib  made  up  of  words,  words  of  syllables  and  syllables  of  ele- 
mentary sounds  called  vowels  and  consonants.  Vowels  are  produced  when 
the  voice  is  modified  by  merely  changing  the  shape  of  the  resonance  cavities 
— pharynx,  mouth,  and  nasal  passages;  consonants  wlien  the  air  or  voice 
IB  more  or  less  obstructed  by  the  movable  parts  of  the  orgfms  of  speech — 
lips,  teeth,  tongue  and  palate. 

In  whispering  the  glottis  is  partially  open  and  the  air  is  allowed  to  paas 
through  without  setting  the  vocal  cords  in  vibration.  Since  each  of  the  reso- 
nance cavities  has  a  sound  of  its  own  which  it  emits  when  the  air  contained 
in  it  is  caused  to  vibrate,  and  since  sounds  may  be  produced  by  the  lips,  tongue, 
etc,  alone,  it  is  possible  to  speak  without  voice. 


A.    VOWELS 

We  cannot  here  discuss  exhaustively  the  changes  of  the  mouth  cavity 
necessary  for  the  production  of  vowels.  Griitzner  summarized  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  as  follows:  If  the  voice  be  sounded  with  the  tongue  well  down 
in  the  mouth,  and  the  lips  at  first 
but  slightly  open,  the  sound  of  L' 
(00)  is  produced.  Then  while 
the  voice  is  sounding,  if  the  mouth 
be  opened  more  and  more  without 
changing  the  position  of  the  tongue 
the  sound  of  00  gradually  passies 
into  that  of  0  and  finally  into 
that  of  broad  A,  and  vice  rersa. 
The  vowels  U,  0,  A,  can  be  uttered 
therefore  merely  by  changing  the 
size  of  the  mouth  opening;  in  or- 
dinary speech,  however,  the  tongue 
and  soft  palate  take  part  in  the 
changes.  If  now  the  sound  of 
broad  A  l>e  uttered  with  the  mouth 
moderately  open  (Fig.  20-1)  and  if 
without  changing  the  size  of  the 
opening  the  tongue  be  gradually 
lifted  more  and  more  toward  the 
hard  palate  we  get  successively  the  sounds  of  long  A  and  E  (Fig.  305)  (Ger- 
man E  and  I).  In  this  series  the  space  inclosed  between  the  larvnx,  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  soft  palate  and  base  of  the  tongue  (laryngeal  space. 
Purkinje)  gradually  becomes  larger. 

The  other  sounds  of  these  same  letters  are  produced  by  combination  of 
the  positions  already  mentioned  for  the  two  series.  The  larvnx  and  soft 
palate,  however,  undergo  changes  of  position  also. 

Bonders  has  shown  that  the  buccal  cavity  is  attuned  for  the  production 
of  the  different  vowels  not  at  the  same  pitch,  but  at  different  pitches.     The 
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tones  which  are  favored  by  the  shape  of  the  cavity  may  be  found  by  blowing 
into  the  mouth  while  the  organs  are  in  the  proper  positions;  then  if  these 
tones  occur  as  overtones  in  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  vocal  cords,  they 
are  selected  by  the  resonance  of  the  cavity  and  are  intonsifiGd.  According 
to  Helmholtz  {18fi3),  each  vowel  has  one  or  two  such  tones  (the  pitch 
of  which  is  constant)  which  are  characteristic  of  it  whenever  it  is  either 
sung  or  spoken.  Those  vowels  which  are  formed  when  the  tongue  is  high  in 
the  mouth,  thereby  dividing  it  into  two  cavities  (viz.,  long  and  short  A  and 
E)  have  two  tones,  and  those  formed  when  the  tongue  is  low  (viz.,  00,  0  and 
broad  A)  have  hut  one. 

B.  consonAiiTS 

The  consonants  are  much  more  complicated  in  the  mode  of  their  production 
than  the  vowels,  one  important  feature  in  their  production  consisting  of 
changes  in  the  resonance  quality  of  the  bucco-pharyngoal  space.  In  most  of 
the  consonants  the  mouth  and  nasal  cavities  arc  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  soft  palate,  but  in  some  not.  But  as  more  or  less  complete  obstruction 
of  the  air  in  some  part  of  the  passage  is  common  to  all,  the  distinguishing 
character  of  the  sound  depends  on  the  place  and  manner  of  the  obstruction. 
Some  consonants  are  uttered  with  voice,  others  without. 


.  Oriilzner,  "  Physiol ogie  der  Stimme  und  Spraohe,"  Leip- 
lic,  1879  (Hermann's  Handbuck  der  Phyeiologie,  i,  2).—//.  Helmholtz.  "Die 
Lehre  von  den  Tonempfindungen,"  fourth  edition,  Braunschweig,  1877. — L.  Her- 
mann, several  articles  in  the  Archiv  fur  die  geaamte  Pkytiologie,  vols,  xtvii, 
xWii,  liii,  Iviii,  \xi,  Ixxxiii,  xci,  18»0-1902.— £f.  Pippins,  articles  in  the  Zeit- 
achrifl  fur  Biologie,  vols.  «vii,  xxxi,  1890,  1895. 
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If  we  wish  to  investigate  an  object  by  means  of  the  tactile  sense,  we  must 
be  able  to  feel  the  different  parts  of  it.  In  doing  this  different  nerve  fibers 
are  stimulated ;  each  nerve  liber  produces  a  special  sensation,  which,  owing  to 
its  "  local  sign,"  differs  from  those  mediated  by  other  nerve  fibers ;  and  the 
sum  total  of  all  these  different  sensations  gives  us  our  idea  of  the  object. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  eye.  The  retina  constitutes  a  mosaic  of  nerve 
endings  sensitive  to  the  light ;  each  of  these  nerve  endings  produces  a  sensation 
endowed  with  its  own  peculiar  "local  sign";  and  just  as  with  the  skin,  the 
total  result  of  all  these  sensations  constitutes  our  idea  of  the  object  as  obtained 
by  vision. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  a  clear  idea  of  an  object  perceptible  to  the 
eye  can  only  be  obtained,  if  each  point  of  the  object  acts  upon  its  own  particu- 
lar point  of  the  retina. 

Since  light  emanating  from  or  reflected  from  an  object  radiates  in  all 
directions,  becoming  more  and  more  divergent  the  farther  it  proceeds,  in  order 
to  form  a  sharp  pictnre  of  the  object  on  the  retina  the  light  must  be  collected 
by  refraction  of  its  rays,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  be  focused  on  the 
retina.    This  is  the  purpose  of  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye. 

The  physiology  of  the  visual  organ  must  begin  therefore  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument.  After  that  we  shall  study  the  visual 
sensations,  and  the  movements  of  the  eye. 

FIRST    SECTION 
THE    EYE    AS    AN    OPTICAL    INSTRUMENT 

8  1.    THE   OPnCAL  COHSTAITTS  OF   THE   EYE 

The  eye  contains  a  number  of  refracting  media  separated  from  one  another 
by  approximately  spherical  surfaces.  These  media  named  from  anterior  to 
posterior  are :  (1)  The  layer  of  tears ;  (2)  the  cornea;  (3)  the  aqueous  humor ; 

(4)  the  crystalline  lens  composed  of  many  layers  of  different  refracting  power : 

(5)  the  vitreous  body. 

In  order  to  follow  the  course  of  light  rays  in  the  eye  we  must  determine 
(1)  the  refractive  indices  '  of  the  various  media;  (2)  the  radii  of  the  refract- 

'  The  ratio  between  the  velocity  of  li(<ht  in  a  vacuum  and  its  velocity  in  a  given  me- 
dium. >ta  glass,  is  the  refractive  index  of  that  medium.     Since  however,  the  velocity  in  air 
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ing  Burfaces;  (3)  the  distances  of  the  different  refracting  surfaces  from  one 
another.    These  measurements  are  called  the  optical  constants  of  the  eye. 

The  following  table  after  Helmholtz  contains  a  summary  of  values  fonnd 
by  different  authors  for  the  refractive  indices  of  the  various  media  in  the 
human  eye: 

Cornea. 1.880-1.867 

Aqueous  hiiraot. 1.88S-1.8M 

Vitreous  body 1.3S&-1 .867 

Crystal  line  lens,  outer  layer 1.888-1.474 

"     median 1.862-1.478 


The  lena,  as  appears  from  the  table,  has  a  different  refractive  index  in  its 
different  layers,  the  value  increasing  from  without  inward.  As  a  consequence, 
the  focal  distances  of  the  component  lenses  become  smaller  in  the  same  order 
and  the  total  refracting  power  greater  than  it  would  be,  if  the  whole  lens  had 
the  refractive  index  of  its  core  (Young, 
Listing). 

Hence  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  re- 
place the  crystalline  lens  by  a  homoge- 
nous lens  of  the  same  form  and  with  an 
average  refractive  index.  Such  a  lena 
must  have  a  higher  total  refractive  in- 
dex than  that  of  its  densest  part. 

In  calculating  the  course  of  the  light 
rays  in  the  eye,  we  shall  follow  Helm- 
holtz in  supposing  the  crystalline  lens  to 
be  replaced  by  a  homogenous  lens  with 
a  refractive  index  of  1.4371, 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  rendered  Fia-  soe. 

much  easier  by  this  simplification  and 

we  can  now  treat  the  optical  system  of  the  eye  as  if  it  were  composed  of 
two  relatively  simple  systems.  The  first  consists  of  (1)  air,  (2)  cornea, 
(3)  aqueons  humor;  the  second  of  (1)  aqueous  humor,  (S)  crystalline  lens 
and  (3)  vitreous  body. 

The  system  of  the  cornea  can  be  simplified  still  further  for  three  reasons : 
it  is  very  thin,  its  surfaces  are  almost  concentric  and  its  refractive  index  is 
only  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  aqueous  humor.  Since  the  refractive 
index  of  the  layer  of  tears  on  the  outside  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of 
the  aqueous  humor  inside,  we  may  think  of  the  cornea  as  a  watch-glass-shaped 


ia  but  slightly  less  than  in  a  vacuum,  the  retractive  index  of  a  medium  ie  ordinarily  given 
aa  the  retardation  which  the  light  aulTers  in  passing  from  ^r  into  that  medium.  The  re- 
fractive index  may  be  found  by-measuring  the  angle  of  incidence  and  the  angle  of  refrac-' 
tion — e.  g..  the  angles  o  and  0  formed  by  the  light  ray  /  9  in  Fig.  206.  The  refractive 
index  of  the  medium  below  the  line  a  b,  supposing  the  medium  above  that  line  to  be 


s  given  by  the  formula  n  -   -i ^. 
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lens  immersed  in  aqueous  humor.  Such  a  lens  does  not  change  the  course 
of  the  light  rays  to  any  appreciable  extent.  According  to  an  estimate  of 
Helmholtz  the  focal  distance  of  the  cornea  embedded  in  the  aqueous  humor 
would  be  8.7  m.,  a  distance  which,  in  comparison  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
eye,  can  be  regarded  as  practically  infinite. 

The  first  refracting  system  is  reduced  therefore  to  a  simple  optical  system 
composed  of  two  media,  the  air  and  the  aqueous  humor,  separated  by  a  surface 
with  the  curvature  of  the  cornea. 

To  be  able  to  follow  the  course  of  the  light  rays  in  the  eye  we  need  there- 
fore, in  addition  to  the  refractive  indices  already  mentioned,  only  the  following 
data:  (1)  The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea;  (2)  the  distance  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens  from  the  vertex  of  the  cornea;   (3)  the  radius 
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of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens;  (4)  the  thickness  of  the  lens 
and  (5)  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens. 

Some  of  the  values  found  by  different  authors  for  these  dimensions  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 

(1)  RadiuB  of  curvature  ot  the  anterior  surface  nf  cornea 8.802-8.154  min. 

(S)  Distance  from  vertex  of  cornE&  to  anterior  surface  ut  the  lens 2.90O-4.O0       '- 

(3)  Distance  from  vertex  of  cornea  to  posterior  surface  of  lens 6.844-7.68       " 

(4)  Radius  of  curvature  ot  anterior  surface  of  lens T. 660-13. 08    " 

(0)  RadiuB  ot  curvature  of  posterior  surface  of  lens 0.  IS  -8.49      " 

To  enable  us  the  better  to  follow  light  rays  through  an  optical  system  lilro 
that  represented  by  the  human  eye,  let  us  suppose  the  refractins  surfaces  S„ 
S,  and  S,  in  Fip.  207  to  be  related  to  each  other  as  are  the  refracting  surfaces 
of  the  cornea  and  lens.  The  points  F  and  F*  will  be  the  anterior  and  posterior 
focal  points  of  the  entire  system,  the  line  AA,  its  axis.  Imagine  any  incident  ray 
parallel  to  the  axis  to  be  represented  by  Px.  Since  all  rays  parallel  to  the  axis 
pass  through  the  focal  point,  whatever  course  this  ray  may  take  through  the 
system,  we  know  that  after  it  is  refracted  it  will  pass  through  the  focal  point 
F*.  But  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  must  meet  somewhere  if  prolonged. 
Let  this  point  of  meeting  be  e*.  Imagine  the  incident  ray  Px  projected  toward 
Q  and  call  the  portion  e*C  the  incident  ray.  Since  this  is  everywhere  parallel 
to  the  alia  it  must  have  a  corresponding  ray  which  will  pass  through  the  ante- 
rior focus  F.  Prolonging  the  incident  ray  until  it  meets  the  refracted  ray  again, 
we  get  the  point  e. 

The  rays  Px  and  Fx,.  therefore,  converge  toward  the  point  e,  the  rays  Qy 
and  F*y„  toward  e* — i.  e.,  if  we  regard  e  as  a  luminous  point  e"  will  be  its  image. 
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If  through  these  points  two  planes  be  drnwn  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  B^tem,  then  ever;  point  in  the  plune  e  will  have  its  image  in  the  plane  e*. 
and  the  image  will  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  and  at  the  same  distance 


from  it.  In  short  an  object  in  the  plane  e  has  an  erect  image  of  the  same  size 
in  the  plane  e*. 

These  two  planes  are  called  the  principal  planes  of  the  system  and  the  points 
at  which  they  cut  the  optical  axis  arc  called  the  prineipaZ  points. 

All  distances  in  general  are  calculated  from  the  principal  points,  those  which 
concern  the  incident  ray  from  the  first,  those  which  concern  the  refracted  ray 
from  the  second. 

Now  what  will  be  the  relation  between  an  object,  whose  rays  are  transmitted 
by  a  system  of  this  kind,  and  its  image  ?  The  answer  is,  just  the  same  relation 
as  between  the  object  and  image  of  a  simple  system. 

If — e.g.,  in  Fig.  208,  which  represents  a  simple  optical  system — an  object, 
sp,  be  transmitted  by  a  simple  refracting  surface,  the  size  of  the  image,  fr,  will 
be  to  the  size  of  the  object  as  ar  is  to  pa  (from  the  similar  geometrical  figures 
fup  and  arl).    The  point  a  of  such  a  system  is  called  the  nodal  point. 

So  also  in  Fig.  209  where  EE*  are  the  principal  points  and  P  and  F*  the 
focal  points,  there  will  be  two  points  K  and  K*  so  situated  (at  equal  distances 
from  E  and  E*)  that  the  size  of  the  object  PA  will  be  to  the  size  of  its  image 
P*A,  as  the  distance  AK  is  to  the  distance  A,K*.  These  two  points  ore  called  the 
nodal  points  of  the  system.  They  may  be  defined  as  the  two  points  so  situated 
that  a  ray  directed  toward  the  first  will  be  directed  toward  the  second  after 
refraction,  the  rays  before  nnd  after  refraction  being  parallel. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  can  locate  accurately  the  nntlal  points  of  the  eye 
and  know  the  size  and  distance  of  any  object,  we  can  estimate  the  size  of  its 
image  in  the  eye.     Moser  was  the  first  (1814)   to  make  vac  of  theoretical 


results  obtained  by  Gause  and  Bossel  and  on  the  basis  of  these  to  calculate 
the  position  of  the  two  nodal  points.  Somewhat  later  Listing  gave  an  esti- 
mate of  the  numerical  values  arcording  to  the  best  measurements  completed 
at  that  time.  Since  his  time  the  designation  of  schematic  eye,  \\ns,  been  applied 
to  an  eye  whose  optical  constants  corre-'^pond  approximately  to  the  mean  value 
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of  the  prevailing  measurementa.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that,  as  will 
appear  from  the  table  on  page  510,  the  individual  variations  are  conBiderable. 
In  the  following  table  are  contained  the  optical  constants  from  two  sche- 
matic eyes,  which  have  been  calculated  by  Helmholtz  on  the  basis  of  newer 
measurements. 

The  location  is  in  all  cases  given  as  the  distance  in  millimeters  from  the 
vertex  of  the  cornea,  and  is  reckoned  as  positive  when  it  is  posterior  and 
negative  when  anterior. 

Directly  Determined 
RefTBOtiTe  index  of  the  aqueous  humor  and  Titreoni  bodj.        1.3878       1.3365 

ToUI  refreotive  index  of  crfstaltine  lens 1.4S4S        1.4S71 

Badias  of  eurTsture of  the  comen 8.0  7.829 

Radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  sorface  of  the  lens. . . .       10.0  10.0 

RadiuB  of  curvature  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens . . .         6.0  6.0 

Location  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens S.Q  8.6 

Location  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens 7.3  7.8 

Calculated 

I.  B. 

Cornea:  anterior  focal  distance 38.693  38.366 

Cornea:  posterior   "          "         8I.«92  81.095 

Lens:  focal  length 43.707  50.617 

Poat«rior  focal  disUnce  of  the  eye 19.875  30.718 

Anterior     "           «       -    -     ..    14.868  15.498 

Location  of  the    I  principal  point  1.9403  1.758 

"    "    II        "           "     3.3568  3.106 

"       «    "      I  nodal  point 6 .967  6 .  068 

"        -    -    II      "         "      7.873  7.831 

*•.       "    "    anterior  focal  point -13.918  -13.745 

"       "    "    posterior  focal  point 98.881  33.819 

In  Fig.  810  these  values  are  brought  together  in  a  diagram  of  the  human 
eje  enlarged  about  three  times.  We  see  that  the  principal  points  (A,  4,)  lie 
in  the  middle  of  the  aqueous  chamber  and  the  nodal  points  (t,  fc,)  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  crystalline  lens.  The  posterior  focal  point  P,  falls  upon 
the  retina. 

By  means  of  these  so-called  cardinal  points,  the  path  of  any  given  inci- 
dent ray  can  be  determined,  as  has  been  seen  on  page  511,  beyond  its  last 
refraction ;  likewise,  the  location  of  any  point  occurring  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  axis.  Since,  moreover,  the  two  principal  points  and  the  two  nodal 
points  lie  very  close  together  (by  the  above  table,  0.416  mm.  and  0.353 
mm.  apart  respectively),  for  many  purposes  the  two  can  be  regarded  as 
one  point  and  the  eye  reduced  to  a  single  optical  system.  In  this  reduced 
eye  the  principal  point  lies  (according  to  Listing's  scheme)  2.345  mm.  pos- 
terior to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  the  single  nodal  point  0,476 
mm.  anterior  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  If  from  this  point  a  curve 
be  drawn  through  the  reduced  principal  point  (radius  of  5.125  mm.)  it  will 
represent  the  anterior  limiting  surface  of  the  reduced  eye;  in  front  of  it  is 
air,  back  of  it  aqueous  humor  or  the  vitreous  body. 

As  appears  also  from  the  above  table,  the  anterior  focal  distance  of  the 
cornea  (II  eye)  ia  33.3  mm.,  that  of  the  entire  eye  15.5  and  the  focal  length 
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of  the  lens  50.6  mm.     The  refracting  power  of  the  cornea  is  therefore  43.S 
diopters^  (1,000-^23.3),  that  of  the  entire  eye  64.5  diopters. 

It  follows  that  the  strongest  refraction  of  light  takes  place  in  the  cornea. 

Occasionally  among  old  people  the  lens  becomes  turbid  and  opaque.     In 
order  to  restore  the  sight  in  such  cases  the  lens  is  removed.    After  the  operation 


Fia.  210. — PoBitioD  of  the  cardinal  pointa  in  the  MbematiB  eye,  &fter  Helmliolti. 

the  refracting  power  of  the  eye,  which  can  no  longer  be  accommodated,  is  about 
10  D.  less  than  before — i.  e.,  in  the  normal  eye  of  old  persons  the  lens  raises  the 
refracting  power  of  the  eye  by  about  this  amount. 


g  2.    IMAGES  UPON  THE  RETINA 

The  size  and  position  of  an  image  formed  by  a  centered  optical  system 
depends  not  only  upon  the  size  and  position  of  the  object,  but  also  upon  the 
position  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  system.  From  Fig.  209  it  is  evident 
that  so  long  as  the  distance  e  P>  F  E  the  image  will  be  inverted — i. e.,  so 
long  as  an  object  is  beyond  the  outer  or  anterior  focal  point  of  the  eye  the 
image  on  the  retina  will  be  inverted.  Again,  so  long  as  e  P  >  2  F  E  the  image 
will  be  smaller  than  its  object  or,  applied  to  the  eye,  so  long  as  the  object 
is  more  than  twice  the  distance  of  the  outer  focal  point  from  the  eye,  the 
image  on  the  retina  is  smaller  than  the  object.  This  tallies  with  our  experi- 
ence that  we  cannot  focus  sharply  on  the  retina  rays  from  objects  lying  nearer 
the  eye  than  twice  its  focal  distance. 

'  One  diopt«r  (D)  is  the  refracting  power  of  a  lens  with  a  focal  distance  of  1  met«r: 
the  refracting  power  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  focal  distance. 
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A.    DIRECT  ABD  IHDmECT  VBIOH 

When  we  wish  to  scrutinize  an  object  very  closely,  we  so  direct  the  eye 
that  the  middle  point  of  the  object  is  pictured  on  the  fovea  centralis  of  the 
yellow  spot  in  the  retina.  This  point  is  therefore  designated  as  the  center  of 
exact  vision.  The  diameter  of  the  fovea  according  to  Fritsch  is  1-1.5  mm., 
80  that  it  corresponds  to  a  visual  angle  (see  page  517)  of  i^-fi". 

The  nervous  elements  of  the  retina,  however,  reach  all  the  way  to  the 
ora  serraia,  and,  being  also  sensitive  to  light,  can  produce  conscious  sensa- 
tions from  all  parts.  But  these  sensations,  as  compared  with  those  aroused 
from  the  fovea,  are  more  and  more  indistinct  the  farther  the  retinal  cells 
affected  lie  from  the  fovea. 

The  reader  can  convince  himself  of  this  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  If 
one  eye  he  closed  and  the  other  be  directed  intently  at  some  object,  he  will  find 
that  of  alt  the  objects  In  the  room  only  that  one  directly  regarded  and  those 
lying  nearest  it  are  seen  distinctly,  others  appear  less  and  less  distinct  the 
farther  they  are  situaicd  from  the  line  of  vision.  Vision  with  those  parts 
of  the  retina  lying  outside  the  fovea  centralis  is  called  indirect  vision. 

Indirect  vision  is  of  very  great  service,  for  by  it  we  obtain  some  idea  of  the 
space  in  which  the  object  directly  regarded  is  situated.  Especially  ia  it  of 
service  in  walking,  as  anyone  can  prove  to  himself  by  trying  to  walk  over  an 
unfamiliar  path  with  one  eye  closed  and  with  indirect  vision  of  the  other 
excluded  by  looking  through  a  tube  or  through  the  half-closed  hand.  He  finds 
it  difficult  either  to  perceive  or  to  avoid  obstacles.  In  fact  even  close  work, 
such  as  reading  a  printed  page,  is  much  more  difficult  under  such  circum- 
stances, because  only  a  small  part  of  the  print  can  be  seen  at  one  time. 


B.   THE  LIOHT-PERCEIVIHG  LAYER  OF  THE  RBTIHA 

The  retina  consists  of  several  different  elements,  part  of  which  are  nervous 
in  nature  and  part  serve  as  a  supporting  substance  for  the  nervous  structures, 
Bamon  y  C'ajal  has  published  not  long  since  a  detailed  investigation  of  the 
structure  of  the  retina.  His  chief  results  so  far  as  the  nervous  elements  are 
concerne<l,  may  Ijc  summarized  briefly  as  follows  (cf.  Fig.  211); 

The  rod  fibtr*  (h  b)  whose  bodies  together  with  those  of  the  cones,  consti' 
tute  the  outer  granular  layer  (B)  end  inwardly  in  little  knots  embraced  by  the 
terminal  fibers  of  the  outer  processes  of  the  definitive  bipolar  cells  (c).  These 
cells  together  with  those  belonging  to  the  cones  constitute  the  inner  granular 
layer  (£) ;  their  outer  tuft  of  dendrites  is  directed  vertically.  Below  the  bipolar 
cell  rests  upon  a  ganglion  cell  (n)  and  clasps  it  with  fingerlike  branches.  These 
ganglion  cells  form  the  sonjalled  ganglion-cell  layer  (G). 

The  cone  fiber  (a)  ends  in  a  broad  base,  from  which  short  basilar  dendritea 
are  given  off.  With  these  the  dendrites  of  the  spinal  bipolar  cells  (e>  belong- 
ing to  the  cones  come  info  contact.  The  outer  tuft  of  dendrites  of  these  bipolar 
cells,  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  bipolar  cells  belonging  to  the  rods,  is  quite 
flat,  and  widely  spread  out.  The  inner  process  ends  at  various  levels  of  the 
inner  plexiform  layer  (F)  in  a  terminal  arborization  which  comes  into  relation 
with  the  outwardly  directed  branchlets  of  definite  ganglion  cells. 
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From  the  cells  of  the  ganglion  layer  optic  fibers  are  given  off,  fonoiag  the 
innermoat  layei"  of  the  retina,  the  nerve-fiber  layer  (H). 

The  lateral  extent  of  the  outer  tuft  of  dendrites  of  the  bipolar  cells  {E}, 
both  of  those  which  correspond  to  the  roda  and  those  which  correspond  to  the 
conee,  varies  greatly.  In  general  several  roda  or  cones  are  connected  with  each 
of  the  bipolar  cells.  But  each  cone  of  the  fovea  centralis  is  in  contact  with 
the  dendrites  of  but  one  bipolar  cell. 

Compared  with  the  end  arborizations  of  the  ganglion  cells  those  of  the 
bipolar  cells  are  very  small;  consequently  the  smallest  ganglion  cells  must  be 
in  touch  with  a  relatively  large  number  of  bipolar  cells. 

In  addition  to  these  elements  the  retina  contains  still  other  cells  of  a  nerv- 
ous nature,  lying  either  in  the  inner  granular  layer  (outer  and  inner  horizontal 


H 

Flo.  211. — A  section  through  the  retina  of  >  full-grown  dog,  aft«r  Cajal.  A,  U^rer  of  roda  and 
conee;  B,  outer  gr&nular  layer,  containing  the  bodies  of  the  visual  cells;  C,  outer  plexifoim 
layer;  E,  inner  granular  layer,  containing  the  bipolar  cells;  F,  inner  ptexilDrm  layer;  G,  gan- 
glion cell  layer;  H,  layer  of  the  op«c  fibers.  o,  eone  fiber;  b,  body  and  fiber  of  a  rod  cell; 
c,  tnpoUr  cell  with  "brush"  of  fibrils  belon^ng  to  the  cones;  /,  giant  bipolar  cell  wilh  wide 
spreading  brush  of  fibrils;  fi,  diffuse  amacrine  cell,  the  varicoec  processes  of  which  lie  for  the 
most  part  directly  on  the  ganglion  cells;  i,  ascending  nerve  fibers;  ;',  centrifugal  fibeis;  y  and 
j',  Bpecialif^  cells  which  are  seldom  impregnated ;  n,  (tanglion  cell  receiving  within  it  Ihe  ter- 
minal brush  of  a  bipolar  cell  from  the  rods;  m,  nerve  fiber  which  is  lost  in  the  inner  plexifonn 
layer. 

cells)  or  in  the  inner  plexiform  layer  (amacrine  cells,  h).    The  former,  accord- 
ing to  Cajal,  are  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  definite  groups  of  rods   into 
relation  with  other  definite  groups  more  or  less  remote  from  them.     Nothing 
positive  can  be  said  as  to  the  significance  of  the  amacrine  cells. 
Finally,  the  retina  contains  also  centrifugnl  nerve  fibers  (;'). 

Which  of  these  layera  of  the  retina  is  the  one  primarily  acted  upon  by 
the  li^ht  ? 

Certainly  not  the  nerve-fiber  layer,  for  the  optic  nerve  is  just  as  insen.sitive 
to  light  as  other  nerve  trunks.  This  is  shown  especially  by  the  following 
experiment  first  performed  by  Mariotfe  (aljout  1665). 
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If  the  left  eye  be  closed  and  the  right  be  fixed  steadily  on  the  white  croBB 
in  Fig.  212  and  the  book  be  held  at  a  distance  of  about  25  cm.  from  the  eye, 
the  white  circle  will  disappear  entirely  from  view,  so  that  the  black  field 
appears  uniform.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the  eye  a  spot  which  is  not  sensitive 
to  light,  and  which  is  called  for  this  reason  the  blind  spot. 

By  measuring  the  apparent  size  of  the  blind  spot,  and  its  apparent  distance 
from  the  fixation  point  of  the  eye,  it  can  be  shown  to  correspond  exactly  with 
the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  where  the  mass  of  optic  fibers,  not 
covered  by  the  black  pigment,  spreads  outward  toward  the  transparent  media 


of  the  eye.  The  insensibility  of  the  optic  nerve  fibers  appears  still  more 
directly,  if  by  means  of  a  small  mirror  the  light  of  a  small  flame  be  thrown 
into  the  eye  so  that  it  falls  upon  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 
The  subject  experiences  no  sensation  of  light  (Danders). 

The  blind  spot  ie  eo  large  that  at  a  distance  of  l.T-2  m.  it  can  contain  the 
image  of  a  man's  head.  The  reason  why  we  do  not  ordinarily  miss  the  object 
in  our  field  of  vision  which  falls  upon  the  blind  spot  is,  that  we  unconsciously 
fill  the  gap  with  something  conformable  to  the  rest  of  the  field.  Moreover  the 
distance  of  the  blind  spot  from  the  center  of  exact  vision  is  such  that  objects  ia 
that  quarter  would  be  pretty  indistinct  if  the  spot  were  not  blind. 

The  light-perceiving  layer  of  the  retina,  therefore,  must  lie  behind  the 
nerve-fiber  layer,  or  still  more  accurately  behind  the  blood  vessels  of  the  retina, 
88  was  first  shown  by  the  famous  experiment  of  Purkinje. 

If  a  beam  of  light  from  a  short-focus  lens  be  concentrated  on  the  con- 
junctiva of  one  eye  as  far  as  possible  from  the  cornea,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  gaze  of  this  eye  be  directed  toward  a  uniformly  colored  dark  background, 
there  appears  at  once  in  the  field  of  vision  a  network  of  dark,  branching 
vessels.  This  network  is  nothing  else  than  the  shadow  of  the  vessels  of  the 
retina. 

Purkinje's  figure,  as  this  vascular  tree  is  called,  is  rendered  still  more 
plainly  visible  if  the  illuminating  lens  be  moved  to  and  fro;  it  can  also  be 
perceived,  if  while  the  gaze  is  directed  to  a  dark  background  a  burning  candle 
be  moved  to  and  fro  at  one  side  and  a  little  below  the  eye. 

From  the  fact  that  we  can  perceive  the  shndow  of  the  retinal  vessels  in  our 
own  eyes,  it  follows  that  the  vessels  themselves  are  in  front  of  the  light- 
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perceiving  layer  of  the  retina.  Finally,  by  exact  physiological  measurements, 
H.  Miiller  has  shown  that  the  dititance  between  the  vessels  and  the  iight- 
perceiving  layer  must  be  from  0.17-0.33  mm.,  and  microscopical  measure- 
ments in  turn  have  shown  that  the  distance  (0.2-O.3  mm.)  takes  us  to  the 
layer  of  rods  and  cones.  Hence  it  follows  with  great  probability  that  the  latter 
structures,  the  rods  and  cones,  are  the  light-perceiving  parts  of  the  retina. 

Why  do  we  not  ordinarily  see  the  Pnrkinje  fijrurea!    Since  the  field  of  vision 
is  always  filled  by  objects  which  give  more  or  less  light  to  the  eye,  the  pupil  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  luminous  disk  throwing  light  upon  the  retina.     Now  the 
bTan<!hes  of  the  central  vein  of  the  retina  are  only  about  0.038  mm.  in  thick- 
ness; and  with  a  pupillary  diameter  of  4  mm.,  the  umbra  of  these  branches 
would  be  only  0.17  mm.  long  and  bo  would  not  quite  reach  the  sensitive  layer 
of  the  retina.     The  penumbra  which  does  reach  the  rods  and  cones  remains 
always  in  the  same  place  and  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  its  presence  that 
we  do  not  perceive  it.    In  Purkinje's  experiment,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shadow 
falls  on  an  unusual  place  and  the  illuminated  point  has  a  smaller  diameter 
than  the  pupil,  both  of  which  circumatances  tend  to  favor  its  perception  in  con- 
sciousness.    If  the  source  of  light  be  not 
moved  the  figure  disappears  shortly,  only  to 
reappear  when  the  source  of  light  is  again 
moved,  just  as  other  objects  are  more  read- 
ily perceived  when  moving  than  when  at  rest. 

Another  cireumBfance  which  strongly 
favors    the   light-perceiving   function   of 

the  rods  and  cones  is  the  fact  that  the  q                                -^ 

other    retinal    layers    gradually    thin    out  no.zig.-viewof therod.«.dcone..oen 

toward  the  yellow  spot,  so  that  in  the  very  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  retina, 

center  of  the   fovea  itself  only   cone  cells  of l«r  Mbx  Schultie.   a,  arrangement  of 

,    ,,        mi                           __      I    ji    _ 'iL     II  rodslsiiullcircles)  uid  oFconeslHouble 

are  left.     These  are  connected  with  the  oircl^)  in  moet  r-ruof  the  retina;  6, 

other   layers    of   the    retina    by   oblique,  Brrangement  in  the  i^on  of  the  mac- 

lateral  branches  (cf.  Fig.  211).  ulalutea. 

Seen  from  the  outside  the  layer  of  rods 
and  cones  forms  a  mosaiclike  surface  (Fig.  S13),  an  arrangement  well  adapted 
to  a  light-perceiving  function;  for  every  object  perceptible  to  the  eye  is  trans- 
formed by  refraction  into  a  mosaic  picture  of  itself. 


C.    VISUAL  AHQLE  AKD  THE  LOUTS  OF  VISIOK 

When  the  eye  receives  light  from  a  luminous  point,  for  whose  distance 
it  is  not  exactly  accommodated,  the  light  proceeding  from  the  point  is  brought 
to  a  focus  in  front  of  or  back  of  the  retina,  and  an  illuminated  circular  field 
(dispersion  circle)  is  formed  on  the  retina,  the  size  of  which  depends  upon 
the  location  of  the  focus.  If  the  focus  of  the  beam  is  close  to  the  retina, 
either  in  front  or  behind  it,  the  dispersion  circle  will  be  small;  if  farther 
from  the  retina,  the  circle  will  be  larger. 

All  rays  which  nass  through  the  pupil  take  a  course  in  the  vitreous  hodi/ 
as  if  they  proceeded  from  the  picture  of  the  pupil  which  the  lens  throws  back 
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into  the  vitreous  body.  The  actual  size  of  the  pupil  therefore  is,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  factor  determining  the  size  of  the  dispersion  circle. 

We  have  already  seen  (page  511)  that  the  position  of  the  retinal  picture 
of  a  luminous  point  can  be  determined  in  the  schematic  eye  hy  drawing  a 
straight  line  from  the  objective  point  to  the  first  nodal  point  and  another 
parallel  to  this  from  the  second  nodal  point  to  the  retina.  In  the  reduced 
eye  the  two  nodal  points  coincide  and  the  retinal  image  falls  where  a  line 
from  the  object  through  the  nodal  point  meets  the  retina.  Lines  of  this  kind 
by  which  the  location  of  the  image  on  the  retina  can  be  determined  are  called 
lines  of  direction. 

That  particular  line  of  direction  which  connects  the  middle  point  of  an 
outer  object  with  the  center  of  the  fovea  in  the  retina  is  called  the  line  of 
vision. 

The  lines  of  direction  enable  ua  to  determine  the  size  of  the  image  of  an 
object  formed  on  the  retina.  We  have  only  to  draw  lines  of  direction  from 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  object  and  solve  the  similar  triangles  thus  formed 
(see  page  511).  By  such  a  construction  also  we  can  calculate  approximately 
the  distance  from  each  other  of  the  images  of  two  luminous  points  which  are 


just  distinguishable,  and  can  thus  obtain  a  measure  of  the  acuteness  of  vision. 
For  several  reasons,  however,  this  linear  measure  is  not  used,  but  instead  the 
angle  which  the  two  lines  of  direction  subtend  (Fig.  214)  at  the  first  or 
second  nodal  point.    This  angle  is  called  the  vUnal  angle. 

According  to  an  old  statement  by  Hooke,  two  stars  whose  apparent  dis- 
tance from  one  another  is  less  than  thirty  celestial  seconds  always  appear  as 
one  star,  and  scarcely  one  person  out  of  a  hundred  can  distingiiish  the  two 
if  their  apparent  distance  is  less  than  sixty  seconds.  Later  observers  have 
obtained  values  varying  all  the  way  from  fifty  to  ninety  seconds. 

In  Listinf^'s  schematic  eye  a  visual  angle  of  sixty  seconds  corresponds  to  a 
distance  on  the  retina  of  0,00438  mm.  Microscopical  measurements  find  the 
thickness  of  the  cones  in  the  yellow  spot  to  be  from  0.0054-0.0045  mm.  (K6I- 
liker)  to  O.O030-O.OO2-O.OO15  mm.  Counts  of  the  number  of  cones  in  the  fovea 
made  by  Salzer  gave  for  the  eyes  of  stillborn  children  13,200-13,800  per  square 
millimeter. 

The  limits  of  vision — i.e..  the  ability  to  distinguish  two  points — therefore 
depend  upon  the  diameter  of  the  cones  in  the  center  of  exact  vision.  To  be 
able  to  perceive  points  as  distinct  and  separate,  they  must  fall  upon  cones 
which  are  separated  by  at  least  one  resting  cone. 
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§3.    STATIC   REFRACTION  IN  THE   EYE 

The  laws  of  refraction  in  an  optical  system  teach  ns  that  for  every  difEerent 
position  of  the  object  the  position  of  the  image  changes.  For  this  reason  in 
order  to  take  a  picture  on  a  sensitive  plate  by  means  of  a  camera,  the  position 
of  the  plate  must  be  adapted  to  the  distance  of  the  object. 

But  if  the  plate  is  immovable,  as  is  true  of  the  retina,  a  nearer  object  can 
be  focused  by  using  a  stronger  lens — i.  e.,  by  increasing  the  refracting  power 
of  its  system.  This  is  what  happens  in  the  eye.  By  accommodation  (see  ^  fi), 
the  refractive  power  of  the  crystalline  lens  can  be  increased  to  different  de- 


grees, so  that  objects  at  widely  different  distances  can  be  focused  sharply 
on  the  retina. 

An  optical  system  is  characterized  by  the  distance  of  its  posterior  focal 
point;  and  we  can  distinguish  three  kinds  of  eyes  according  as  the  posterior 
focal  point  is  on  the  retina,  in  front  of  or  behind  the  retina  (Donders). 
Unaccommodated  eyes  with  the  posterior  focal  point  on  the  retina  are  to  bo 
regarded  as  normal  and  are  called  pmmetropic  {Fig.  215,  B). 

Eyes  of  the  second  kind  where  the  focal  point  of  parallel  rays  falls  in 
front  of  the  retina  are  called  myopic  or  nearsighted,  because  they  are  only 
able  to  focus  on  the  retina  such  light  rays  as  come  from  objects  at  a  finite 
distance  (Fig.  215,  C). 
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Eyes  of  the  third  kind,  where  the  focal  point  falls  behind  the  retiDS  are 
called  hypermetropic,  or  long-sighted  (Fig.  215,  A).  In  order  that  incident 
rays  may  be  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  of  such  an  eye,  they  must 
already  be  convergent  as  they  enter  the  eye.  Since,  however,  converging  raya 
never  occur  in  nature,  it  is  evident  that  a  hypermetropic  eye,  not  provided 
with  artificial  lenses,  can  focus  parallel  or  divergent  rays  accurately  only  by 
accommodation ;  in  short,  the  hypermetropic  eye,  if  it  is  to  see  without  glasses 
must  always  be  accommodated. 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  eyes  the  emmetropic  is  without  doubt  the  best  adapted 
to  its  purpose;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  rays  from  objects  more  than  6  m.  distant 
may  be  regarded  as  practically  parallel  for  the  eye  so  that  the  unaccommodated 
emmetropic  eye  can  form  a  distinct  picture  of  all  such  objects.  The  hyper- 
metropic eye  can  adjust  itself  for  far  distant  and  near  objects  by  accommoda- 
tion. But  the  myopic  has  no  means  at  all  of  adjusting  itself  for  distant  objects 
and  from  this  point  of  view  at  least  must  be  regarded  as  the  least  serviceable 
of  the  three. 

The  far  point  of  the  eye  is  that  point  from  which  proceed  light  rays  with 
the  least  divergence  that  can  be  focused  by  the  eye.  In  the  emmetropic  eye 
the  far  point  lies  of  course  at  an  infinite  distance.  The  far  point  of  the 
myopic  eye  lies  at  a  finite  distance  in  front  of  the  eye.  The  far  point  of 
the  hypermetropic  eye  lies  behind  the  eye.  It  represents  the  point  of  con- 
vergence of  those  rays  which,  after  refraction  in  the  unaccommodated  eye,  are 
brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina. 

We  say  therefore  with  reference  to  its  structure  that  the  refracting  power 
of  the  myopic  eye  is  too  strong,  that  of  the  hypermetropic  eye  too  weak. 

By  suitably  chosen  lenses  both  the  myopic  and  the  hypermetropic  eye  can 
be  made  to  focus  parallel  jays  on  the  retina.  If  we  place  before  a  myopic  eye 
a  double  concave  lens  of  such  a  strength  as  to  give  the  parallel  rays  the  direc- 
tion they  would  have  if  they  came  from  the  far  point  of  the  eye,  it  is  evident 
that  now  the  combination,  lens  -)-  the  eye,  affects  parallel  rays,  just  the  same 
as  does  an  emmetropic  eye. 

If  we  place  before  a  hypermetropic  eye  a  double  convex  lens  which  con- 
verges parallel  rays  to  its  far  point,  then  the  combination,  lens  -|-  the  eye, 
must  again  be  equal  to  the  emmetropic  eye. 

The  degree  of  myopia  or  hypermetropia  is  measured  by  the  refracting 
power  of  the  lena  necessary  to  make  the  eye  emmetropic.  It  is  evident  at 
once  that  the  focal  point  of  this  lens  coincides  with  the  far  point  of  the  eye 
and  the  degree  of  myopia  or  hypermetropia  is  therefore  expressed  by  the 
reciprocal  value  of  the  distance  of  the  far  point  from  the  eye.  This  correction 
lens  determines  also  the  siatic  refraction  of  the  eye — i.  e.,  the  amount  of 
refraction  taking  place  without  accommodation. 

g  4.    OPTICAL  DEFECTS  OF  THE  EYE 

In  our  discussion  thus  far  we  have  silently  assumed  that  the  eye  is  a 
perfectly  constructed  optical  instrument — that  its  refracting  media  are  per- 
fectly transparent,  their  surfaces  exactly  spherical  and  the  centers  of  curvature 
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of  the  various  media  all  in  the  same  straight  line.  Strictly  Bpeaking,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  eye  presents  a  number  of  optical  defects, 
some  of  which  in  the  majority  of  eases  are  quite  negligible,  while  others 
occaaionally  affect  its  functional  power  to  a  very  great  extent.  We  shall  have 
space  here  to  discuss  only  the  most  important  of  these  defects. 

A.   TRAHSPARBNCT  OP  THE  UEDU  OF  THE  EYE 

When  we  remember  how  complicated  is  the  structure  of  the  cornea  and 
of  the  lens,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  these  media  are  found  not  to  be 
perfectly  transparent.  If  a  strong  beam  of  light  be  thrown  into  the  eye  by 
means  of  a  convex  lens,  the  illuminated  part  of  the  comea  and  of  the  lens 
immediately  becomes  visible — i.  e.,  these  structures  send  out  from  all  points 
an  irregularly  diffuse  light.     This  diffuse  light 

likewise  passes  to   the  retina,  excites  it  and  _ 

produces  a  mist  of  light  within   which   the      tfi  V       |J|^ 

images  regularly  formed  on  the  retina  appear     jj  W       I  i^ 

enshrouded.  With  ordinary  illumination  we 
do  not  perceive  this  mist  and  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  vision,  but  one  may  be  made  aware  of 
its  existence  in  the  following  manner:  If  in 
the  evening  a  person  direct  his  gaze  away  from 
the  artificial  light  and  toward  a  dark  comer, 
the  differences  of  light  and  shadow  from  this  ^tog^]^;;;;"^^™^'!"™^ 
quarter  are  much  more  readily  perceptible  than  own  eye,  »fter  HelmholU. 

equal  differences  coming  into  the  eye  from  the 

direction  of  the  source  of  light.  The  reason  is  that  the  mist  of  light  thrown 
into  the  eye  in  the  latter  case  by  the  highly  illuminated  pupil  interferes  with 
the  contrast  effects  necessary  to  perception  of  such  differences.  Accordingly, 
when  one  wishes  to  distinguish  slight  differences  of  light  and  shade,  he  in- 
stinctively turns  his  back  to  the  source  of  light. 

There  also  exist  in  the  eye  certain  flecks  which  under  certain  circumstances 
may  interfere  considerably  with  perfect  vision,  especially  if  they  lie  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  vitreous  body.  The  perception  of  the.^  flecks  in  the 
transmitting  media  is  described  as  "  entoptic"  phenomena.  We  have  already 
had  an  example  of  such  phenomena  in  Purkinje'a  figure  (page  51G). 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  these  small  dark  flecks  are  not  noticed; 
the  reason  is  that  an  almost  uniform  amount  of  light  enters  the  eye  through 
every  portion  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  the  entire  pupil  constitutes  the  illuminat- 
ing surface  alike  for  all  parts  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  eye.  The  flecks 
being  smaller  than  the  pupil,  the  shadows  cast  by  thbm  are  naturally  very 
short  and  do  not  ordinarily  reach  the  retina. 

The  following  method  (Helmholtz)  may  be  used  for  demonstrating  these 
entopic  phenomena.  A  convex  Icna  of  large  aperture  and  short  focal  distance 
(o.  Fig,  216)  is  placed  before  the  eye;  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  lens  is 
placed  a  candle,  b,  a  small  image  of  which  is  formed  by  the  lens  at  its  focal 
point.  Then  a  small  screen,  c,  with  a  minute  opening,  is  so  placed  that  the 
reduced  imag«  of  the  flame  falls  in  the  opening.     If  the  image  lies  in  the 
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anterior  focal  point  of  the  eye,  the  rays  from  it  which  enter  the  eye  will  be 
parallel  after  refraction  and  a  shadow  of  any  object  (b,  in  Fig.  217)  in  the  vitre- 
ous body  which  is  formed  on  the  retina  (j9 )  will  be  of  the  aame  size  as  the 
object  itself. 

B.    FORM  OF  THE  REFRACTIHG  SURFACES 
To  be  able  to  judge  the  ejo  as  an  optical  instrument  we  must  have  more 
detailed  information  of  the  actual  form  of  the  refracting  surfaces.     Our  knowl- 
edge along  this  line  is  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the  cornea,  which,  however, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  is  the  most  important 
of  the  refracting  media  (cf,  page  513), 

The  most  exact  study  of  this  subject  we  owe 

to  Gullstrand  who  used  the  following  method. 

A  disk  with  concentric  circles  (Placido's  kerato- 

scope)    is   BO   placed   as   to   be   reflected   by   the 

cornea;  the  reflected  image  is  photographed  by 

the  instantaneous  method;  and  the  distances  of 

Fio.  217.— After  Ilelmholti.  the  circles   from   one   another   are   measured   on 

the    photograph.      Knowing    the    corresponding 

differences  on  the  object  and  the  distance  of  the  latter  from  the  cornea,  the 

radius  of  curvature  of  the  different  sectors  of  the  cornea  can  be  calculated. 

We  find  as  a  result  of  this  method  that  the  optical  zone  of  the  cornea — 
i.e.,  that  part  immediately  in  front  of  the  pupil — always  approaches  the 
spherical  in  form,  but  that  it  is  often  less  sharply  curved  in  one  meridian 
than  another.  Instead  of  being  the  segment  of  a  sphere  with  a  circular 
cross  section,  it  is  then  a  dome  with  an  oval  cross  section. 

If  the  surface  of  the  cornea  were  always  perfectly  spherical,  it  would  share 
with  all  such  surfaces  the  defect  of  xpkeriral  abfrration  (Fig.  218).  It  will 
be  evident  from  the  figure  that  spherical  aberration  can  be  corrected  by  flat- 
tening the  refracting  surface  at  the  periphery  enough  to  bring  the  several 
foci  together.  Gullstrand  has  found  from  his  detailed  study  of  the  curvature 
of  the  cornea,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  spherical  aberration  in  the  vertical 
plane  is  slightly  offset  by  a  flattening  directly  above  the  line  of  vision,  which 
is  probably  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  upper  eyelid.  Elsewhere  the  flattening 
is  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  aberration.  Hence  we  may  say  that  that  part 
of  the  cornea  which  is  used  for  direct  vision  exhibits  this  defect. 

C.    ASTIGHATISH 

When  the  optical  zone  of  the  cornea  is  not  perfectly  spherical  but  is 
curved  more  sharply  in  one  meridian  than  another,  the  refraction  of  light 
will  not  be  equal  in  the  two  meridians.  If  this  difference  is  slight  there  will 
he  no  disturbance  to  vision;  but  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  asym- 
metry of  stnicturc  is  great  enough  to  interfere  with  the  ability  to  focus 
correctly. 

A  beam  of  light  which  is  not  brought  to  a  single  point  after  refraction, 
but  has  different  focal  distances  for  different  meridians,  is  described  as  asiig- 
mafic.    If  the  two  meridians  in  which  the  focal  distance  is  greatest  and  least 
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sre  perpendicular  to  each  other,  the  astigmatiBm  is  described  as  regular.  We 
shall  discuss  onlj  thb  kind  of  astigmatism  here. 

An  astigmatic  beam  may  be  formed  in  two  ways:  (1)  When  the  optical 
aystem  is  asymmetrical  and  the  incident  rays  vertical;  and  (2)  when  the 
optical  system  is  symmetrical  and  the  incident  rays  oblique. 

The  first  case  is  the  simplest  (for  the  second  sec  page  525).  Suppose  we 
have  a  lens,  which  in  the  horizontal  meridian  has  a  refractive  power  of  10 
diopters;  in  the  vertical  meridian  a  refractive  power  of  12  diopters.  It  ia 
evident  that  the  beam  after  refraction  will  no  longer  have  a  common  focus, 
for  the  incident  rays  in  the  horizontal  meridian  are  brought  to  a  focus 
■^  m.  behind  the  l^ns  and  those  falling  in  a  vertical  meridian  ^  m.  behind 
the  lens. 

Further  study  of  the  problem  has  shown  that  if  no  account  be  taken  of 
the  spherical  aberration,  the  light  rays  instead  of  being  converged  to  foci 
at  the  focal  points  of  the  two  meridians  are  converged  info  a  focal  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  principal  ray  at  each  of  those  points.  The  first  focal  line 
corresponds  to  the  focal  point  of  the  meridian  with  the  strongest  refractive 
power  and  is  perpendicular  to  that  meridian — i.  e.,  in  the  plane  of  the  weakest 
meridian.    The  second  focal  line  corresponds  to  the  focal  point  of  the  weakest 


Fig.  218. — IlluHtnting  spherical  aberrstion. 
converged  to  [oei  nearer  and  nearer  the  i 

the  axis. 

meridian  and  is  perpendicular  to  that  meridian — i.  e.,  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
strongest  meridian. 

In  front  of  the  first  focal  line  the  beam  of  rays  forms  in  a  cross  section 
an  ellipse  with  the  longer  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  first  focal  line,  beyond 
the  second  focal  line  the  beam  forms  an  ellipse  with  the  longer  axis  in  the 
direction  of  the  second  focal  line.  A  transition  from  the  one  elongation 
to  the  other  takes  place  between  the  two  focal  lines,  the  upright  ellipse 
becoming  first  a  circle  and  then  a  procumbent  ellipse  (Fig.  219). 

In  an  astigmatic  oye,  therefore,  a  homocentric'  bundle  of  rays  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  single  focus.  When  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  the  most  refractive 
meridian,  the  images  on  the  retina  are  all  drawn  out  in  the  direction  of  the 

'That  is.  nye  proceeding  from  a  common  point  or  mys  which  pasa  through  a  common 
point  when  prolonged. 
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first  focal  line;  when  it  is  adjusted  for  the  least  refractive  meridian  the 
retinal  images  are  drawn  out  in  the  direction  of  the  second  foca!  line — in 
both  cases,  therefore,  distorted.  To  prevent  this  the  eye  is  adjusted  ao  that 
some  point  between  the  two  focal  lines  falls  on  the  retina.  The  distortion 
of  objects  is  thereby  rendered  less,  but  the  distinctness  of  the  image  is  more 
or  less  reduced. 

Astigmatism  may  be  demonstrated  subjectively  by  the  use  of  a  chart  (like 
that  in  Fig.  320)  composed  of  several  radii,  all  of  the  same  width  and  depth  of 


Fla.  219. — Refraction  of  the  light  raya  in  r^ular  astigmatisro,  showing  the  fonii  of  &  beam  at 
different  cross  sectiona,  after  Fuchs.  pc,,  vertical  meridian  of  the  cornea;  ft- ft  the  horiiont^ 
meridian.  Tlie  focus  for  llie  horiioatal  meridian  is  at  /, ;  that  for  the  vertical  meridian  at  /; 
the  image  of  a  point  is,  therefore,  not  a  point  but  a  diBperaion  cirele.  The  shape  of  the  circle, 
however,  is  determined  by  the  spot  at  which  lh«  retina  is  situaled.  At  the  positjon  2,  the 
image  of  a  point  would  be  a,  vertical  line,  at  4  a  circle,  at  0  a  horisontal  line,  etc. 

color.  If  this  chart  be  held  before  the  eye  at  such  a  distance  that  only  one 
meridian  can  be  seen  distinctly,  this  meridian  corresponds  in  direction  to  the 
most  refractive  meridian  of  the  eye,  and  its  image  on  the  retina  to  the  second 
focal  line.  If  now  the  chart  be  brought  as  close  to  the  eye  as  possible,  again 
only  one  meridian  is  distinct.  In  regular  astigmatism  this  meridian  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  first:  it  gives  the  direction  of  the  least  refractive  meridian  of  the 
eye  and  its  image  corresponds  to  the  first  focal  line. 

A  certain  degree  of  astigmatism  occurs  in  all  eyes,  although,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  so  slight  as  to  have  no  practical  importance.  The  astigmatism  which  cavises 
a  noticeable  distortion  of  images  is  caused  mainly  by  the  asymmetrical  struc- 
ture of  the  cornea. 
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Ah  a  rule,  howeTer,  the  actual  astigmatism  of  the  cornea  is  greater  than 
the  total  astigmatism  as  determined  by  the  subjective  method.  This  means 
that  it  is  compensated  to  some  extent  by  Bome  structures  in  the  eye  itself — as, 
e.  g.,  the  lens. 

According  to  measurements  made  by  iNordenson  on  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  twenty,  out  of  453  eyes  examined  only  42  (nine  per  cent) 
bad  no  astigmatism  of  the  cornea  which  could  be  detected.  Sixty-nine  pupils 
had  an  astigmatism  of  more  than  1  diopter,  and  four  an  astigmatism  of  more 
than  1.5  D.  However,  a  normal  scuteness  of  vision  is  perfectly  possible  with  an 
astigmatism  of  1.5  diopters.  In  85.1  per  cent  of  the  astigmatic  eyes  examined 
the  vertical  meridian  was  the  most  refractive;  in  1.5  per  cent  the  horizontal, 
and  in  13.4  per  cent  an  oblique  meridian.  In  the  majority  of  cases  therefore 
the  vertical  meridian  is  the  most  sharply  curved. 

The  difierence  in  static  refraction  between  the  most  refractive  and  the  least 
refractive  meridian  of  the  eye,  expressed  in  diopters,  is  known  as  the  degree 
of  astiffmalism.  After  this  has  been  determined  (by  methods  which  we  cannot 
discuss  here)  it  can  be  corrected  by  means  of  cylindri- 
cal lenses — i.  e.,  glasses  which  represent  segments  of  the 
curved  surface  of  a  cylinder. 

In  using  such  glasses  for  the  correction  of  astigma- 
tism the  glass  is  so  placed  that  its  own  asymmetry  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  eye.  Suppose  an  eye  were  myopic 
-in  the  vertical  meridian  and  emmetropic  in  the  horizontal. 
Then  the  eye  could  be  made  emmetropic  by  placing  before 
it  a  suitable  concave-cylindrical  glass  with  a  curvature  in 
the  vertical  meridian.    The  myopia  in  this  meridian  would  Fio.  220. 

be  corrected  by  the  curvature.     Rays  falling  in  the  hori- 
zontal meridian  would  not  be  refracted  at  all,  and  would  not  need  to  be,  for 
the  eye  we  suppose  is  already  emmetropic  in  that  meriilian.     Correction  for 
other  sorts  of  astigmatism  and  for  astigmatism  combined   with  myopia  and 
hypermetropia  can  readily  be  devised  by  the  reader. 

D.    THE  AlfGLB  BETWEEN  THE  LIKE  OF  VISION  AND  THE  VISUAL  AXIS 

The  laws  of  refraction  thus  far  discussed  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  line  of  vision  coincides  with  the  optica!  axis  of  the  eye.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  line  of  vision  in  front  of  the  eye  lies  inside  of  and  somewhat 
above  the  optical  axis,  the  center  of  exact  vision  therefore  lying  outside  of  and 
somewhat  below  the  axis.  In  Fig.  210  (page  513)  G,  G„  marks  the  line  of 
vision ;  F,  F„  the  optical  axis. 

The  angle  between  the  line  of  vision  and  the  optical  axis  is  designated  as 
the  angle  a.  Its  size  in  the  horizontal  meridian  is  Z.5i°-'i .0° ,  and  in  the  vertical 
approximately  3.5°. 

The  rays  of  ligW  entering  the  eye  in  the  line  of  vision  therefore  strike  it 
obliquely.  Under  these  circumstances  a  homoeentric  beam  remains  no  longer 
homocentric,  but  becomes  astigmatic  (see  page  523),  the  rays  falling  in  the 
horizontal  meridian  being  most  strongly  refracted.  This  astigmatism  how- 
ever is  more  than  compensated  by  the  ordinary  astigmatism  of  the  opposite 
kind  in  the  cornea. 

Assuming  the  angle  a  to  be  5°,  Gnllstrand  calculated  the  influence  of  the 
oblique  incidence  of  the  line  of  vision  for  the  schematic  eye  and  found  that  the 
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dietance  between  the  two  focal  lines  was  only  0.03  mm.  and  the  degree  of 
astigmatism  only  0.1  diopter.  These  figures  explain  why,  as  has  long  been 
known,  the  sharpness  of  vision  commonly  suffers  no  reduction  from  this 
kind  of  astigmatism. 


E.   CHROHATIC  ABBRKATION  IS  THE  EYE 

The  refractive  index  of  solid  and  liquid  media  is  different  for  rays  of 
different  wavelength — e.g.,  that  of  water  for  red  (spectrum  line  C)  is  1.331705 
and  for  violet  (spectrum  line  G)  I.341-^H5.  For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed 
to  be  impossible  to  prevent  this  dispersion  of  light  into  its  colors  in  any  optical 
system.  Later,  however,  it  was  shown  to  be  possible  and  instruments  have 
long  since  been  constructed  in  which  no  color  dispersion  at  all  occurs. 

Our  everyday  experience  teaches  us  that  the  chromatic  aberration  in  the 
eye  cannot  be  very  great,  for  in  ordinary  life  it  is  almost  entirely  unnoticeable. 
But  more  exact  investigation  of  the  subject  shows  that  the  achrouiatism  of 
the  eye  is  by  no  means  perfect. 

Since  the  refractive  indices  of  the  optical  media  in  the  eye  for  the  most 
part  do  not  differ  much  from  that  of  water,  Helmboltz  calculated  the  dispersion 
for  the  reduced  eye   (see  pa^e  512),  on  the  assumption  that  water  was   the 


Fio,  221. — Diagnua  illustrating  the  chromatic  aberration  o( 


refractive  substance  throughout,  and  found  that  the  posterior  focal  distance  for 
red  (line  C)  was  20.574  mm.  and  for  violet  (line  G)  20.14  mm.  Actuall.v  the 
color  dispersion  in  the  human  eye  appears  to  be  somewhat  greater  (the  distance 
between  the  focal  points  of  red  and  violet  0.58-0.62  mm.  instead  of  0.434  mm.). 
According  to  Einthoven,  the  difference  in  focal  distance  between  the  D  and  F 
lines  in  the  schematic  eye  is  0.2T3  mm. 

There  is,  however,  a  physiological  reason  as  well  as  a  structural  one  why  the 
color  dispersion  is  not  plainly  noticeable.  When  white  light  enters  the  eye  and 
the  eye  adjusts  itself  for  the  moat  strongly  effective  rays  of  medium  wave  length, 
the  latter  come  together  on  the  retina  almost  CKactJy  in  one  point,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  red  and  violet  rays.  But  the  exciting  effect  of  rays 
of  very  great  or  very  small  wave  length  is  relatively  sHght,  consequently  the 
hction  of  the  fringe  zone  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  center  is  negligible. 
Besides,  the  center  is  more  strongly  illuminated  than  the  fringe  zone  because 
lays  of  all  wave  lengths  strike  it. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  dispersion  circles  caused  by  the  spherical 
aberration  when  the  eye  is  adjusted  to  the  focal  point  of  the  central  rays. 

Only  one  experiment  on  color  dis[>ersion  in  the  eye  can  be  described  here. 
If  one  holds  before  an  ordinary  petroleum  flame  a  screen  with  a  narrow  open- 
ing in  it  and  behind  this  a  cobalt-blue  glass  which  shuts  out  most  of  the  orange, 
yellow  and  green  rays,  but  lets  through  an  abundance  of  ultra-red,  indigo-blue 
and  violet  rays,  the  opening  may  be  seen  as  a  luminous  point  sending  out  red 
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and  violet  rays.  Nov  this  point  appears  differently  to  the  observer  according 
to  the  distance  for  which  the  eye  is  adjusted.  If  it  is  adjusted  for  the  red  rays, 
there  appears  a  red  spot  with  a  violet  halo ;  if  it  is  adjusted  for  the  violet  rays, 
a  violet  point  with  a  red  halo.  This  will  be  evident  from  Fig,  218  if  one 
imagines  the  retina  in  the  first  case  to  be  located  at  r  and  in  the  second  at  v. 
This  experiment  is  particularly  beautiful  if  an  electric  incandescent  lamp  be  used. 
The  colored  circles  of  subjective  origin  (II.  Meyer's  rings)  which  are  per- 
ceptible around  a  source  of  light  under  certain  abnormal  circumstances,  as  in 
conjunctivitis,  or  after  the  effect  of  osmium  vapor,  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
diffraction  of  the  light  about  dead  epithelial  cells,  mucous  corpuscles,  etc.,  on  the 
surface  of  the  cornea.  A  similar  color  phenomenon  (Donder's  rings)  is  pro- 
duced by  diffraction  at  the  edges  of  the  lens,  but  this  occurs  normally  only  when 
the  pupil  is  greatly  dilated  (Salomonsohn). 

F.   SUMMARY 

Summarizing  the  optical  defects  of  the  eye,  we  may  say  that  while  it 
exhibits  various  defects  which  could  not  be  permitted  in  a  good  optical  instru- 
ment, yet  its  capacity  as  an  organ  of  vision  is  surprisingly  little  interfered 
with.  The  oblique  incidence  of  the  line  of  vision,  the  difference  in  the  re- 
fraction between  the  different  meridians  of  the  cornea,  the  imperfect  correc- 
tion of  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration — none  of  these  nor  all  of  these 
together  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  eye  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  any 
perceptible  disturbances  in  vision.  But  this  ia  tme  only  of  the  normal  eye. 
It  happens  not  infrequently  that  these  defects  exceed  the  normal  limits  and 
then  the  eye  must  be  described  as  a  rather  poor  optical  instrument.  Often- 
times in  such  cases,  the  optical  properties  of  the  eye  can  be  very  considerably 
unproved  by  practical  treatment. 

§5.    THE  IRIS 

In  order  that  a  proper  image  formed  in  a  camera  may  not  be  interfered 
with  by  light  reflected  from  the  inner  walls,  the  latter  are  always  covered 
with  a  dull  black  color.  The  retinal  pigment  and  the  strongly  pigmented 
choroid  coat  serve  the  same  purpose  in  the  eye. 

The  iris  which  is  but  the  anterior  prolongation  of  the  choroid  coat  like- 
wise has  an  important  function.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  laws  of  refraction 
in  an  optical  system  hold  good  in  case  only  such  rays  enter  as  form  a  very  small 
angle  with  the  optical  axis,  and  the  peripheral  rays  are  shut  out.  This  exclu- 
sion of  the  peripheral  rays,  so  important  for  the  clearness  of  the  images,  is 
provided  for  by  the  iris.  The  pupil  can  be  constricted  or  dilated  by  con- 
traction of  circular  or  radial  fibers  respectively  in  the  iris.  Such  alterations 
in  the  size  of  the  pupil  serve  the  optical  requirements  of  the  eye  in  two  ways: 
in  near  vision,  if  this  is  accompanied  by  convergence  of  the  optical  axes,  the 
pupil  constricts  and  thereby  contributes  to  the  sharpness  of  the  image;  again, 
when  the  asymmetry  of  the  cornea  is  great,  the  resulting  astigmatism  is 
counteracted  to  a  certain  extent  by  constriction  of  the  pupil.  The  pupil  has 
in  addition  the  important  function  of  protecting  the  retina  from  too  intense 
a  light;  it  constricts  in  strong  light  and  dilates  in  weak  light. 
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Fla.  222.— TheiriBofacBt.  A,  at  rest; 
B,  on  stimulatinE  it  at  the  upper 
right-haod  side  (Laogley). 

nerves  to  the  sphincter  pupillse. 


Constriction  of  tke  pupil  is  caused  by  contraction  of  a  circular  muscle, 
composed  in  most  animals  of  smooth  muscle  iibers  and  known  as  the  sphinc- 
ter of  the  pupil;  dilatation,  by  smooth  radial  fibers  known  collectively  as  the 
dilator  of  the  pupil.  The  ejcistence  of  an  independent  dilator  was  conclu- 
sively proved  several  years  ago  by  the  physi- 
ological experiments  of  Langley  and  An- 
derson ;  it  has  recently  been  demonstrated 
anatomically  as  well. 

The  muscles  of  the  iris  receive  their 
nerves  by  both  cerebral  and  sympathetic 
pathways.  The  constrictor  iibers  are  found 
in  the  oculo  motor.  From  this  nerve  they 
pass  over  to  the  ciliary  ganglion,  connect 
there  with  nerve  cells  (Langendorff),  and 
continue  thence  through  the  short  ciliary 
Stimulation  of  a  single  one  of  the  short 
ciliary  nerves  causes  only  partial  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  so  that  the 
pupil  takes  an  irregular  form.  It  is  stated  that  the  oculo  motor  at  the  same 
time  inhibits  the  dilator  of  the  pupil. 

The  dilator  fibers  of  the  pupil  come  from  the  sympathetic.  They  pass  out 
of  the  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  seventh  to  the  eighth  cervical  and 
the  first  to  the  second  thoracic  spinal  nerves,  go  to  the  first  thoracic  ganglion, 
then  through  the  anterior  arm  of  the  annulus  of  Vieussens  to  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion,  and  from  this  by  way  of  the  trunk  of  the  cervical  sympathetic 
to  the  superior  cervical  gangrlion.  From  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  the 
fibers  pass  to  the  Oasserian  ganglion,  follow  the  trigeminal  and  traverse  the 
long  ciliary  nerves,  without  connecting  with  the  ciliary  ganglion,  to  the  iris. 
Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  is  said  to  cause  inhibition  of  the  sphincter  as 
well  as  excitation  of  the  dilator  (Eeid). 

Both  constrictor  and  dilator  fibers  of  the  pupil  are  in  a  state  of  tonic 
excitation:  when  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  cut,  the  pupil  constricts;  when 
the  oculo  motor  is  cut,  it  dilates. 

The  following  experiments  by  Langley  and  Anderson  show  that  the  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  inhibition  on  the  part  of  the 
sphincter  pupillie.  When  the  sclerotic  was  stimulated  locally  with  the  induc- 
tion current,  a  short  local  dilatation  of  the  pupil  (Fig,  222)  was  obtained. 
Were  the  dilatation  due  solely  to  inhibition  of  the  sphincter, 
the  movement  would  have  been  uniform  all  around  the  pupil. 
Again,  when  a  sector  of  the  iris  is  isolated  except  at  its  ciliary 
attachment  by  two  radial  cuts  (Fig.  323),  this  sector  shortens 
both  on  direct  stimulation  and  on  stimulation  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic. 

.  ,  Flo.  223.— After 

Changes  in  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  under  normal  cir-  Langiey. 

cumstances  are  for  the  most  part  produced  reflexly.     The  most 
important  of  these  reflexes  is  mediated  by  the  optic  nerve.     Constriction  begins 
within  0.4-0.5  second  and  reaches  its  maximum  in  about  0.1  second  thereafter 
(Listing).     It  requires  but  an  instantaneous  flash  of  light  to  call  out  the  reflex 
constriction  (v.  Vintschgau). 

In  all  animals  in  which  only  part  of  the  optic  nerve  fibers  cross  at  the 
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chiasm  (man,  monkey,  predatory  animals  and  some  rodents)  contraction  of 
both  pupiltt  results — i.  e,,  the  reflex  excitation  passes  over  from  one  optic  nerve 
to  both  oculo  motor  nervfs  when  light  enters  but  one  eye. 

Stimulation  of  other  afferent  nerves,  and  powerful  respiratory  movements, 
as  in  dyspncea,  etc.,  are  as  a  rule  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
although  reflex  constriction  has  also  been  observed  with  such  stimulation. 
Likewise  stimulation  of  the  most  widely  different  parts  of  the  brain,  cerebral 
cortex  (motor  zone  and  temporal  convolutions),  corpora  striata,  optic  thalami, 
anterior  and  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  produces  dilatation.  Dilatation 
of  the  pupil  on  stimulation  of  afferent  nerves  as  well  as  on  stimulation  of 
these  various  parts  of  the  brain  in  many  cases  persists  after  bilateral  section 
of  both  the  cervical  sympathetic  and  the  trigeminal  nerves.  It  must  be  re- 
garded therefore  as,  in  part  at  least,  the  result  of  inhibition  of  the  constrictor 
center. 

The  tonus  of  the  constrictor  nerves  is  mainly  of  reflex  origin,  for  after 
section  of  the  optic  nerve  section  of  the  oculo  motor  no  longer  produces  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil  (Knoll).  But  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve  cannot  be 
the  only  cause  of  the  sphincter  tonus,  for  the  pupil  is  strongly  constricted 
in  sleep. 

The  center  for  the  eontirictor  nerves  of  the  pupil  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
nucleus  of  the  oculo  motor  nerve.  According  to  Hensen  and  Volckers,  in  the 
dog  it  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  cloae  to  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and 
a  little  posterior  to  the  center  for  accommodation  (Fig.  230). 

The  center  for  the  dilalalion  of  the  pupil  was  located  by  Budge  in  the 
cervical  cord  (centrum  cilio  spinale) ;  other  authors  have  been  led  by  their  inves- 
tigations to  conclude  that  the  center  is  located  in  the  brain  and  that  fibers  pass 
thence  down  the  cord  to  the  roots  of  exit.  Since,  however,  after  section  of  the 
cord  high  in  the  neck,  the  pupil  is  dilated  on  stimulation  of  the  sciatic  nerve, 
but  is  always  constricted  by  section  of  the  cervical  cord  alone,  we  may  perhaps 
safely  infer  that  there  is  a  center  in  the  cord,  the  normal  tonic  influence  of 
which  is  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated. 


§6.    ACCOHHODATION 
A.    RANGE  OF  ACCOHHODATIOK 

A  point  of  light  starting  from  the  far  point  of  the  eye  and  brought  gradu- 
ally nearer  to  it,  can  be  kept  constantly  focused  on  the  retina.  But  this  is 
possible  only  up  to  a  certain  limit,  there  being  for  every  eye  a  near  point 
whence  it  receives  the  most  divergent  rays  which  can  be  focused  on  the 
retina.  In  order  that  these  most  divergent  rays  may  be  focused  on  the 
retina  the  refraction  of  the  eye  must  be  increased  in  some  way.  The  change 
in  the  eye  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  called  accommodation.  Know- 
ing the  "far  point  and  the  near  point  of  the  eye,  it  is  very  easy  to  calculate 
how  much  the  refraction  is  inereascd  by  accommodation. 

The  focal  distance  of  the  lens  which  will  give  to  the  rays  proceeding  from 
the  near  point  the  direction  they  would  have  if  they  came  from  the  far  point 
furnishes  the  measure  of  the  range  of  accommodation. 
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We  have  here  to  distinguish  between  range  of  accommodation  and  line 
of  accommodation.  The  former,  as  just  stated,  is  the  measure  of  the  increase 
in  refracting  power  which  can  be  brought  about  by  accommodation,  whereas 
the  latter  gives  that  depth  of  space  within  which  the  eye  can  form  by  the  help 
of  accommodation  a  clear  picture  on  the  retina.  The  range  of  accommodation 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  static  refraction  of  the  eye;  but  the  line  of 
accommodation  varies  considerably  in  eyes  of  diiferent  refractive  conditions. 

The  range  of  accommodation  decreases  gradually  with  age,  as  the  following 
table  compiled  by  Donders  will  show: 


Au  IN  YiAaa. 

^      Dloptenk 
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»^%!sssr"^ 

14.0' 
12.0 
10.0 
8.5 
7.0 
5.6 
4.5 

80         

0.25 

40 

0  0 

This  gradual  diminution  in  the  optical  power  of  the  eye  is  called  presby- 
opia.   It  must  not  be  confused  with  hypermetropia,  for  hypermetropia  is  a 


em 

Fio.  224.— After  Hdmholts. 

particular  kind  of  static  refraction,  while  presbyopia  is  caused  by  a  loss  in 
the  power  of  accommodation. 

Presbyopia  is  treated  with  convex  lenses,  the  strength  being  so  chosen 
that  rays  proceeding  from  a  point  lying  conveniently  near  the  eye  appear  to 
come  from  the  actual  near  point.  Objects  can  then  be  held  at  any  distance 
and  be  clearly  focused  on  the  retina. 

B.  HECHABISH  OF  ACCOBnODATIOH 
The  change  in  the  optical  apparatus  which  takes  place  in  accommodation 
consists  in  an  alteration  of  the  form  of  the  lens.  This  view  was  first  expressed 
by  Descartes  (1637),  but  the  first  conclusive  proof  of  it  was  furnished  more 
than  two  hundred  years  later  by  Max  Langenbcck,  Cramer,  and  Helmholtz 
(1849-1854). 

We  have  already  seen  (page  522)  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  spherical 
refracting  surface  can  be  calculated  from  the  size  of  an  image  reflected  from 
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it.    Now  it  has  been  shown  that  in  accommodation  for  near  vifiion  the  image 

reflected  from  the  cornea  does  not  change,  while  that  from  the  anterior  surface 

of  the  lens,  and  to  a  lesa  extent  also  that  from  the  posterior  surface,  does. 

That  is  to  say,  the  two  surfaces  of  the 

lens  become  bulged  out  more  in  accom-         a       b     c  a      b      c 

modation,  the  anterior  however  to  a  much 

greater  extent  than  the  posterior. 

In  order  to  observe  these  changes  of 
form,  the  eye  to  be  examined  is  given  two 
definite  points  to  look  at  (/  and  n.  Fig. 
224),  lying  in  the  same  straight  line  di- 
rectly in  front  of  it.     Then  two  slits  of 

light  from  a  large  bright  lamp  flame  sit-  ^"^  "'^TJ''' ''?^'*^J™T  '"T  "" 
*  ,  ,  .,*  ,,,*,.  ;  .  .  ,  cornea  (to  the  left),  that  from  the  Bn- 
uated  to  one  side  of  the  line  of  vision  and  terior  .urfaee  of  the  leos  (middle  pit- 
on  the  same  level  with  the  eye  are  thrown  ture),  and  that  from  the  posterior  sur- 
ioto  the  eye.  In  Fig.  224  let  il  be  the  ^  '■^  the  right),  after  ^iWmhoiti^ 
observed  eye  and  C  the  flame,  B  the  eye  dUtant'^QQ ;  ^  ^leea  '^  an  eye 

of  the  observer.      If  now  the  observer  move  accommodated  for  near  viaion. 

his  eye  back  and  forth  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  B,  so  that  the  angle  B  ^  /  is  approximately  equal  to  C  A  f,  he  should 
see  three  pairs  of  images  reflected  from  the  observed  eye,  namely,  a  (Fig.  225), 
the  brightest  coming  from  the  cornea,  and  b  and  c  from  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens.  When  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  distant  vision 
the  images  have  the  appearance  of  Fig.  225,  A;  for  near  vision  {Fig. 
225,  B),  the  image  a  does  not  change,  but  the  image  b  becomes  very  much 
smaller.  By  very  exact  methods  it  can  be  shown  also  that  c  becomes  slightly 
smaller. 

With  these  changes  in  the  form  of  the  lens  the  pressure  in  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye  does  not  increase,  neither  does  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lens  change  its  position,  hence  the 
lens  as  a  whole  is  not  displaced. 
But  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens 
presses  forward  and  pushes  the  iris 
before  it.  This  can  be  seen  by  look- 
ing at  the  cornea  of  the  eye  of  an- 
other person  from  the  side  and  a  lit- 
tle to  the  rear  (Fig.  220).  With 
the  observed  eye  adjusted  for  distant 
•*  ^  vision,  the  observer  should  place  him- 

Fio.228. — The  protnisioD  of  the  iris  in  accom-  self  SO  that  he  can  8ce  just  a  little 
modation  after  Hehnhoit..  A.  «n  eye  ad-  ^f  the  black  pupi!  projecting  in  front 
juatedfordistaotviilion;S,aneye&djualHl  ,  ,,  ,        .■  ri,,  ,  ., 

for  Dear  viaioj.  "^  '■'^  sclerotic.     Then  when  the  eye 

is  accommodated  for  near  vi^iion,  the 
pupil  becomes  much  more  plainly  visible.  We  have  already  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  pupil  itself  becomes  narrower  in  accommodation. 

According:  to  0.  Weiss,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  lens  accommodated  for  a  distance  of  749  mm.,  is  fl  mm. ;  for  337  mm.,  8  mm. ; 
and  for  199  mm.,  7  mm. 
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The  whole  anatomical  structure  of  the  eye  indicates  that  the  ciliary  mtisch 
must  in  some  way  participate  in  bringing  about  the  change  in  the  curvature 
of  the  lens.  But  views  differ  considerably  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  takes 
place. 

In  a  meridional  aeclion  of  the  eve,  the  ciliary  muscle  (Fig.  227)  fillip  up 
a  triangular  field  in  the  ciliary  body.  It  constitutes  therefore  in  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  eyeball  a  circular  three-sided,  prismatic  band,  which,  as 


Fio.  227. — Meridional  section  through  the  ciliary  body  of  a  human  eye,  after  Schwalbe,  1,  cor- 
nea iS,  membrane  of  Descemeti^,  sclerotic  coat;  i,  Schletnm'a  canat;^,  atrotna  of  the  inn;  9, 
pigment  epithelium  of  the  iris;  W,  inner  connect  ive-Iiasue  layer  of  the  ciliary  body,  continu- 
oua  with  the  connecUve-tiasue  framework  of  the  ciliary  process;  IS,  meridional  fibers  of  th« 
ciliary  muscles;  /j,  radial  Rbers  of  the  ciliary  muscle;  ii,  circular  muecle  of  Millier;  16,  circu- 
lar muscle  fibers  of  the  inner  surface  ot  the  dliary  body;  /7,  choroid  coat. 

the  figure  shows,  is  often  interlaced  with  strands  of  connective  tissue.  Iwa- 
noff  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  muscular  fibers  according  to  their  direction, 
namely,  (1)  meridional  fibers  running  from  the  sclerotic  fold,  (3',  Fig.  237) 
backward  to  the  boundary  of  the  true  choroid  coat;  (2)  radial  fibers  eslend- 
ing  from  the  lamellae  beneath  Schlemm's  canal  to  the  whole  inner  face  of  the 
triangle;  and  (3)  the  circular  fibers,  the  strongest  bundles  of  which  run  along 
the  short  anterior  face  of  the  triangle  and  in  its  inner  anterior  angle  (15,  Fig. 
227).  Besides,  all  the  radial  bundles  bend  around  on  the  inner  face  of  (lie 
muscle,  taking  a  circular  direction  and  forming  in  Ihia  way  a  more  or  less 
extensive  circular  layer. 

According  to  Iwanoff  the  Tins'  muscle  appears  to  be  developed  to  differ- 
ent degrees  in  eyes  having  different  static  refractive  powers;  tbus  in  myopic 
eyes  it  is  almost  entirely  wanting,  while  in  hypermetropic  eyes  it  is  strongly 
developed  and  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the  whole  ciliary  muscle. 

The  lens  rests  in  a  concavity  in  the  anterior  face  of  the  vitreous  body  and 
is  attached  by  an  anterior  prolongation  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  known  as 
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the  zonule  of  Zinn,  to  the  ciliary  body.     The  zonule  of  Zinn  surrounds  the 
periphery  of  the  leoB,  fusing  insensibly  with  its  capsule.     The  greater  part 
of  the  zonule,  from  the  ora  serrata  to  the  tip  of  the  ciliary  process,  is  grown 
fast  to  the  ciliary  body.    But,  since  the  ciliary  processes  do  not  reach  all  the 
,way  to  the  lens,  there  is  left  a  small  zone  between  them  and  the  periphery 
of  the  lens,  within  which  the  zonule  is  turned  freely  toward  the  posterior 
chamber.    This  free  part  of  the  zonule  (Fig.  228)  consists  of  several  strands, 
which  may  be  divided  for  convenience  into  three  groups :  an  anterior,  passing 
to  the  anterior  capnule  of  the  lens  and  called  the  suspensory  ligament;  a 
middle  group  whose  fibers  are  directed  vertically  to  the  capsule  immediately 
back  of  the  equator  of  the  lens,  and  a  posterior  group  lying  close  to  the 
hyaloid   membrane  and  pass- 
ing   over    into   the   posterior 
capsule  of  the  lens.    All  these 
strands  consist  of  parallel  in- 
elastic fibers. 

Among  the  hypotheses 
which  have  been  put  forward 
to  esplain  the  form  changes 
of  the  lens  in  accommodation, 
the  following  by  Helmboltz  is 
the  one  most  generally  ac- 
cepted at  this  time : 

The  lens  is  an  elastic  body 
which,  while  the  ciliary  mus- 
cle is  inactive,  is  somewhat 
compressed  from  before  back- 
ward by  the  radial  pull  of  the 
zonule  attached  to  its  equator. 
Now  the  zonule  is  firmly  at- 
tached by  its  peripheral  or 
posterior  cud  with  the  choroid 
coat  just  at  the  posterior  mar- 
gin of  the  ciliary  processes. 
Consequently  by  contraction 
of  the  meridional  fibers  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  (Fig.  327)  this 
posterior  edge  of  the  zonule 
can  be  drawn  forward,  there- 
by releasing  the  radial  tension 
which  it  exerts  on  the  lens  in 
the  unaccommodated  condi- 
tion. The  result  is  that  the 
lens  bulges  out  at  its  center 

rendering  both  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  more  convex.  The  only 
function  of  the  circular  fibers  according  to  this  view  would  be  to  crowd 
the  anterior  part  of  the  ciliary  processes  toward  the  relaxing  lens  and  the 
zonule,  so  as  to  prevent  alike  any  rupture  of  the  tissues  and  any  traction 


Flo.  228. — Zonule  of  Zinn  o[  an  adult  nun,  meridiona] 
seclion,  after  O.  lUtiius.     t,  edge  of  the  lene  at  its 

equator;  gl,  vitreous  body;  i,  iris;  a,  short,  strong 
Bttmchment  fibers  of  the  pioeUrior  group ;  b,  Cbere  oF 
the  same  group  springing  from  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane; e,  the  anterior  group  springing  from  the  ciliary 
proceea;  d,  fibers  springing  from  the  ciliary  process 
and  connecting  with  other  fibers;  fl,  space  between 
the  capsule  of  the  lens  and  the  pericapeular  mem- 
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of  the  anterior  part  of  the  zonule  which  would  antagonize  the  meridional 
Hbers. 

Schon  seeks  to  explain  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  lena  in  quite  another 
way.  In  his  view  the  circular  fibers,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  inner  meridional 
fibers,  of  the  ciliary  muscle  are  the  important  parts.  Ae  a  consequence  of  their 
contraction  the  ciliary  processes  are  moved  inward  and  somewhat  backward  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow  (Fig.  239) ;  the  lens,  therefore,  is  pressed  upon  frtim 
all  sides  and  as  the  schema  in  Fig.  229  shows,  must  bulge  forward. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  these  different  hypotheses  more  fully. 
We  would  merely  mention  the  fact  that  Hess  has  brought  forward  a  very  weighty 
argument  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  Helmholtz.  When  the  mechanism  of 
accommodation  is  stimulated  hy  dropping  eserin  in  the  eye,  the  ciliary  proc- 
esses push  forward  toward  the  cornea  and,  at  the  same  time,  inward  toward 
the  edge  of  the  lens,  so  that  the 
ciliary  processes  are  then  found  in 
front  of  the  equator  of  the  lens. 
Again,  in  accommodation  for  near 
vision  the  lens  is  loose  while  in  the 
nnaccommodated  eye  it  is  held  firm- 
ly in  place. 

All  authorities  agree,  that  by 
muscular  action  the  eye  can  only 
be  adjusted  for  near  vision  and  not 
for  distant  vision. 

We  have  the  following  state- 
ments from  Henscn  and  Volckere 
with  regard  to  the  innervation  of 
the  ciliary  musde.  By  stimula- 
tion of  single  ciliary  nerves,  the 
choroid  is  drawn  forward,  its  dis- 
placement at  the  equator  of  the 
eye  being  as  much  as  0.5  mm. ;  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens  bulges 
forward  both  in  the  uninjured  eve 
and  after  removal  of  the  cornea 
and  iris;  and  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  lens  pushes  backward  a  little. 
The  fibers  innervating  the  cili- 
ary muscle  arise  from  the  oculo 
„,v.  ,   ,  ,,    ,  ,  motor.      From    clinical    evidence 

which  has  recently  been  gathered  by  Stuelp  it  appears  that  the  nuclear  center 
for  the  ciliary  muscle  lies  dose  to  that  of  the  sphincter  pupill^,  and  that  the 
i^rcommodajxon  center  lies  in  the  anterior  medial  nucleus  of  the  oculo  motor, 
m  front  of  the  center  for  constriction  of  the  pupil.  [Fig.  230  represents  the 
modem  view  as  to  the  location  of  this  center  (cf.  pages  fil5,  C16)  —Ed  1 

A  convergence  of  the  optica!  axes— i.  e.,  a  contraction  of  the  internal  recti 
muscles— takes  place  in  accommodation  even  when  one  eye  is  covered.  But  this 
association  of  convergence  and  accommodation  is  not  an  inseparable  one  for  a 
person  can  learn  to  converge  the  a.xcs  without  accommodating,  and  vice' versa 


Fio.  229. — Schema  of  the  mechaniam 
modation,  afler  Schon.  The  form 
when  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  nea 
shown  by  the  dotted  line. 
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Fio.  230. — Schematic  represeDtation  of  the  optic  tracts,  modified  from  Fucha. 
The  field  of  vinon  commoD  to  the  two  eyea  ia  composed  Of  a  right  halt,  O,  and  a  left  half,  G,.  The 
former  correBponds  to  the  left  halves  I  and  i„  of  the  two  retinee,  the  latter  to  the  right  halves 
rand  r,.  The  boundary  betweeo  the  two  halves  of  the  retina  is  formed  by  the  vertical  merid- 
ian. This  passee  through  the  fovea  centralis,  /,  in  which  the  line  of  vision  (V)  drawn  from 
the  point  of  fixation,  F^  impinges  upon  the  retloa.  The  optic  nerve  fibers  ari^ng  from  the 
right  halves,  r  and  r,,  of  the  two  retime  (indicated  by  the  dotted  line)  all  pass  into  the  right 
optic  tract,  T,  while  the  fibers  belonging  to  ttie  left  halves,  I  and  l„  of  the  two  retime  pass 
into  the  left  optic  tract,  T,.  The  fibers  of  eacli  optic  tract  for  the  most  part  pans  to  the  cortex 
of  the  occipital  lobe,  O.C. ;  the  smaller  portion  of  them,  m,  goes  to  the  oculo  motor  nndeua,  K. 
This  nucleus  (cf.  page  615)  consists  of  a  series  of  partial  nuclei,  the  most  anterior  of  which 
aenda  fibers,  P,  to  the  sphincter  pupillc;  the  next  one  sends  fibers,  X,  to  the  muscle  of  accom- 
modation; and  the  third  sends  fibers,  C,  to  the  converging  muscle  (internal  rectus,  i). 
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SECOND   SECTION 
EXCITATION  OF  THE   RETINA  AND  VISUAL  SENSATIONS 

g  I.    LIGHT  RAYS 

Modem  phyaics  aseumes  the  existence  throughout  all  space  of  a  rarefied 
substance,  the  ether,  which,  although  it  has  do  weight,  nevertheless  obeys  in 
general  the  laws  which  govern  the  movements  of  molecules.  The  density  of 
the  ether  is  bo  slight  that  it  exercises  no  noticeable  restraint  on  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  comets. 

Light  is  regarded  as  extremely  rapid  transverse  (i.  e.,  vertical  to  the 
direction  of  propagation)  vibrations  of  the  ether,  whirti  are  produced  by  the 
luminous  point  and  are  propagated  through  the  ether  with  very  great  velocity 
(Huygens,  1678;  Euler,  Young,  Fresnel). 

When  sunlight  enters  a  dark  room  through  a  small  slit  and  then  passes 
through  a  glass  prism,  the  email  bundle  of  rays  spreads  out  into  a  broad 
band,  called  the  solar  spectrum,  which  is  not  now  white,  as  the  light  orig- 
inally was,  but  is  of  different  colors  arranged  always  in  the  same  order:  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  Sunlight  therefore  consists 
of  rays  which  are  refracted  by  the  spectrum  to  different  degrees,  the  red  rays 
being  refracted  least,  the  violet  rays  most. 

The  difference  in  refrangibility  of  these  rays  is  conditioned  upon  the  dif- 
ference in  the  rate  of  their  propagation  through  solid  and  liquid  media.  They 
are  also  distinguished  by  different  vibration  frequencies  and  consequently  by 
diilerent  wave  lengths.  The  wave  length  (X)  of  extreme  red  rays  is  760 
millioBths  of  a  millimeter  (/i^),  and  of  the  extreme  violet  rays  397  upL.  But 
the  solar  spectrum  is  not  limited  to  that  which  is  visible  to  human  eyes.  It 
contains  also  rays  of  greater  wave  length  than  7C0  /m  (ultra-red  rays)  and 
rays  of  less  wave  length  than  397  nil  (ultra-violet  rays).  The  former  are 
characterized  especially  by  their  thermal  effects;  the  latter  by  their  chemical 
effects  on  certain  silver  salts. 

The  uUrorred  rays  are  not  visible  because,  although  they  are  transmitted 
through  the  media  of  the  eye,  they  do  not  stimulate  the  retina;  while  the 
ultra-violet  rays  are  invisible  for  just  the  opposite  reason — they  are  for  the 
most  part  absorbed  by  the  media  of  the  eye.  When,  as  in  the  operation  for 
cataract,  the  lens  is  removed,  the  visible  spectrum  reaches  down  to  A.  313. 

Different  sources  of  light  contain  the  different  rays  in  different  quantity — 
e.g.,  the  strontium  light  is  red.  the  sodium  light  yellow.  Accordingly,  when 
the  light  from  such  a  flame  is  refracted  by  a  prism  we  get,  not  a  continuous 
spectrum,  but  a  spectrum  which  consists  of  more  or  less  numerous  distinct 
luminous  lines  which  arc  characteristic  for  the  different  chemical  elements. 

The  color  of  bodies  which  are  not  self-luminous  depends  upon  the  rays 
which  are  reflected  in  greatest  number  from  them,  or,  if  the  objects  are 
transparent,  upon  the  rays  which  are  transmitted  by  them.  If,  for  example, 
a  surface  is  red,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  of  all  the  rays  which  fall  on  that 
surface,  the  red  rays  are  thrown  off  in  greatest  number.    Likewise  a  glass  is 
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red  because  it  permits  more  of  the  red  rays  than  of  any  other  kind  to  pass 
through  it.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  it  is  only  the  relative  number 
of  rays  reflected  or  transmitted  whieh  gives  the  color  to  a  nonluminous  object; 
for  raya  of  other  colors  may  as  a  rule  be  reflected  or  transmitted  at  the  same 
time. 

If  ell  the  light  rays  which  fall  upon  a  surface  are  reflected  in  the  same 
relative  numbers  as  they  occur  in  colorless  light  the  surface  appears  white, 
gray  or  black  according  as  the  total  quantity  of  rays  reflected  is  great  or 
small.    The  same  holds  mutatis  mutandis  for  transparent  objects. 

Whether  a  surface  is  colored  or  not  its  brightness  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  reflected  rays:  a  bright  red  surface  reflects  much  light  of  which  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  the  rays  are  red ;  a  dark  red  surface  reflects  the  same 
rays  in  relatively  largest  number,  but  the  total  quantity  of  light  reflected  by 
it  is  relatively  small. 

Two  inferences  whTch  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  presented  here  should 
be  kept  steadily  in  view  throughout  the  following  discussion:  that  white  light 
always  consists  of  rays  of  different  wave  lengths 
and  that  the  only  really  pure  colors  are  the  colors 
of  a  pure  spectrum. 

§2.    THE   PHEITOHEKA   OF   EXCITATION 

When  light  falls  upon  a  freshly  exposed  retina, 
the  latter  undergoes  a  numl)er  of  changes  which 

are  ol)jectively  demonstrable.     Thus  a  pigment,  Fia.  231.— Optogram  rormed 

pre.sent  in  all  parts  of  the  retina  except  the  yellow  ""  ^^^  retma  by  action  of 

,  1        II    I  I  •  .,  >        .1  ■        >  liKht  on   the    viaual   purple, 

spot  and  called  because  of  its  color  the  visual  pur-  ^^^^  Kuhne.  The  purple 
pie,  fades  {Fig.  231) ;  the  coloring  matter  of  the  fades  and  the  image  thus 
pigment  epithelium  (frog's  eye,  Fig.  232)  moves  formed  a  fixed  inaeolutjon 
inward,  being  accompanied  in  this  movement  by  fi'xHi^h^imL^orrp'hot^ 
a  shifting  of  the  cone  cells  in  the  same  direction.  graphic  pUte. 
and   the  action   current   of    the   retina    (directed 

from  the  inner  surface  toward  the  rods  and  cones)  undergoes  a  positive  varia- 
tion. The  -significance  of  the  first  of  these  changes  we  shall  discuss  briefly  on 
page  541 ;  of  that  of  the  second  we  know  little  more  than  what  is  contained 
in  the  statement  that  it  furnishes  us  some  external  indication  of  an  excitation 
process ;  the  third  goes  perhaps  a  step  farther  and  brings  the  mode  of  response 
of  the  visual  apparatus  into  line  with  other  forms  of  protoplasmic  activity. 
But  if  we  wish  to  know  the  course  of  the  excitation  process  we  must  rely  for 
the  most  part  on  our  own  subjective  e.tperiences. 

To  how  great  an  extent  these  subjective  phenomena  are  caused  by  processes 
going  on  in  the  retina  itself,  or  by  changes  in  the  many  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  conscious  visual  sensation, 
nothing  definite  can  be  said  (except  with  regard  to  certain  details).  Unless 
otherwise  expressly  stated  the  facta  and  discussion  in  what  follows  relate  to 
the  entire  nervous  mechanism  concerned  in  visual  sensation. 


When  light  falls  upon  the  retina  the  resulting  sensation  does  not  reach  its 
ill  strength  immediately,  and  similarly  vice  versa  when  light  is  suddenly 
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turned  off  the  seusation  does  not  vanieh  instantly,  but  persists  for  a  meas- 
urable time. 

The  latter  statement  is  very  easily  proved.  When  one  looks  for  a  moment 
at  a  bright  lamp  flame,  then  suddenly  closes  the  eyes  and  covers  them  with  the 
hand,  or  looks  at  an  absolutely  dark  background,  he  still  sees  a  bright  image 
of  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  bright  object  itself.  The  image  gradually 
disappears  and  as  it  does  so  changes  its  color.  This  phenomenon  in  which 
the  bright  parts  of  the  object  remain  bright  and  the  dark  parts  dark  is  called 
a. positive  after-image.  Such  an  after-image  has  at  first  the  proper  color  of 
the  object,  and  very  often  it  reproduces  very  exactly  the  separate  parts  of  the 
object  in  their  proper  form  and  shade. 

Proof  that  the  rise  of  a  visual  sensation  also  requires  a  certain  time  i-e 
not  much  more  difficult.    We  need  only  consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  of 


FiO.  232. — Seclion  through  the  retina  ot  a  frog's  eye,  alter  EngelmBsn.  A,  after  the  eye  was  kept 
for  from  one  to  two  days  in  complete  darkness ;  B,  kept  for  24  hours  in  the  dark,  then  exposed 
for  one-half  hour  to  diffuse  bright  daylight  (cf.  page  537). 

rotating  a  circular  disk  composed  of  black  and  white  sectors  (as  in  Fig.  233) 
to  be  convinced  of  this.  So  long  as  the  rate  of  rotation  is  low,  the  black  and 
white  sectors  remain  perfectly  distinct.  But  as  the  rate  beeoines  higher  the 
edges  of  the  sectors  are  obliterated,  and  this  is  true  as  well  of  the  edges  going 
before  as  of  those  coming  after,  whichever  the  direction  of  rotation.  If  the 
excitation  of  the  retina  were  instantaneous,  the  leading  edges  of  the  white 
sectors  ought  to  continue  sharply  defined,  while  from  what  has  just  been 
said  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  edges  coming  after  ought  to  be  indistinct 
(cf.  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  234). 

With  a  high  rate  of  speed  the  rays  coming  from  the  white  sectors  no 
longer  have  sufficient  time  to  produce  the  maximum  excitation  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  light  is  never  completely  shut  out  by  the  black  sectors;  con- 
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Bequently  the  brightDees  of  the  black  and  white  sectors  oscillate  around  a 
mean  value.     From  a  certain  rate  of  rotation  onward  the  whole  disk  appears 
uniformly   gray,   its   brightness   being   the 
same  aa  would  be  obtained  if  all  the  light  re- 
flected by  the  white  sectors  were  distributed 
uniformly  over  the  whole  disk. 

Or  in  the  form  of  a  theorem,  when  a 
jmint  on  the  retina  is  affected  in  regular 
periodic  succession  for  a  certain  time  a  by 
rays  of  a  certain  intensity,  and  is  entirely 
unaffected  for  a  certain  time  6,  if  the  en- 
tire period  a  -|-  6  is  short  enough,  the  sen- 
sation produced  will  be  a  perfectly  continu- 
ous one  and  of  a  strength  which  (within 
certain  limits  at  least)  corresponds  to  that 

obtained    by    continuous    stimulation    with  f,„  233.— aiuw  Heimhoiu. 

light    rays   of    an    intensity    jfj  (Talbot's 

proposition) .    With  light  of  medium  intensity  the  period  a-\-  b  need  not  be 
less  than  0.04  second. 

The  time  required  to  reach  the  maximum  excitation  of  the  stimulus,  what- 
ever the  interval,  is  but  a  fractional  part  of  a  second — e.  g.,  as  shown  graphically 
in  Fig.  335,  about  0.217  second.  B^ond  the  maximal  point,  as  is  evident  from 
the  figure,  the  excitation  gradually  declines  in  intensity  owing  to  the  onset 
of  fatigue. 

The  time  required  to  produce  the  maximal  excitation  is  different  for  the 
different  pure  colors,  being  least  for  the  red  and  greatest  for  the  green  (Eunkel). 
Likewise  the  time  required  for  the 
retinal  excitation  to  wear  off  is  dif- 
ferent for  the  different  colors. 


When  one  looks  fixedly  for  a 
time  (with  a  light  of  moderate  in- 
tensity, five  to  fifteen  seconds),  at 
a  bright  object,  and  then  directs 
the  gaze  at  a  uniformly  illumi- 
nated surface,  he  perceives  on  the 
latter  an  after-image,  in  which  the 
bright  parts  of  the  object  appear 
dark  and  the  dark  parts  bright. 
That  is,  the  image  is  just  the  re- 
verse of  what  we  have  called  a 
positive  after-image  and  is  de- 
scribed as  a  negative  after-image. 

This  phenomenon  is  due  to  fa- 
all  probability  of  the  retina  itself. 


Fla.  234. — Schema  to  tUuitnte  the  eouree  of  ex- 
oitBtian  of  the  retina  aucceauvely  by  black  and 
white  aectoni  (u  in  Fig.  233),  after  Fick.  It 
m-n,  D-p,  etc.,  represent  the  whiU  sectors,  and 
a-b,  B-d,  el«.,  the  black,  tbea  the  progreaa  of 
excitation  ia  indicated  by  the  broken  line. 
Starting  at  O,  the  retina  having  just  been  ex- 
posed to  darkness,  the  excitation  riaea  suddenly 
at  first  then  more  slowly :  at  n  the  excitation 
ceasta  suddenly,  but  requires  some  time  to  fall 
to  the  lero  point,  and  »  on.  The  more  rapid 
the  rotation,  the  more  will  the  broken  line  tend 
to  become  a  horiiontal  line. 


tigue  of  some  part  of  the  visual  organ, 

The  bright  light  falling  continuously  on  a  certain  point  of  the  retina,  fatigues 
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that  point,  so  that  when  light  from  the  unifonnly  illuminated  surface  now 
Btrikea  the  retina,  that  particular  point  is  incapable  of  being  excited  so  strongly, 
as  the  remaining  relatively  unfatigued  parte ;  hence,  the  corresponding  point 
of  the  field  of  vision  appears  dark  in  comparison  with  the  other  parts. 

In  fact  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  is  all  the  time  changing  whether  it 
is  being  acted  upon  by  the  light  or  is  protected  from  the  light^in  the  one 
case  becoming  progressively  less  and  in  the  other  progressively  greater.  These 
changes  taken  together  are  described  by  Aubert  as  the  adaptation  of  the  retina. 

For  example,  when  we  pass  from  a  light  room  into  one  verj  "feeblj  lighted 
at  first  we  are  unable  to  see  anything;  gradually,  however,  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  retina  becomes  greater,  until  the  feeble  light  produces  a  plainly  perceptible 
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impression;  in  fact  after  remaining  longer  in  the  dark  room  the  light  can  be 
greatly  reduced  in  intensity  without  passing  below  the  threshold. 

According  to  exact  measurements  on  the  adaptation  of  eyes  to  the  dark  the 
rate  is  about  the  same  for  different  individuals,  but  the  absolute  increase  in 
sensitivity  varies  all  the  way  from  1,400  to  8,000  fold.  With  both  ejres  the 
increase  in  sensitivity  is  1.6-1.7  times  as  great  as  with  only  one  eye.  These 
facts  apply  only  to  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina ;  for  the  fovea  centralis 
the  adaptation  is  very  much  less  complete,  the  increase  in  sensitivity  being  only 
twenty  to  thirty  times  the  sensitivity  of  the  eye  adapted  for  light. 

When  we  pass  back  after  complete  adaptation  to  the  dark  into  a  brightly 
illuminated  room,  the  strong  light  at  first  has  a  blinding  effect  upon  the  retina, 
which  has  meantime  become  extremely  sensitive.  But,  after  a  short  time,  its 
sensitiveness  has  so  far  decreased  that  there  is  no  excessive  stimulation.  In 
other  words,  the  eye  adapted  to  the  dark  has  now  become  adapted  to  a  high 
degree  of  illumination.  Another  point  of  evidence  that  the  condition  of  the 
retina  is  adapted  to  the  strength  of  the  light,  is  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the 
pupil  remains  the  same  for  a  rather  wide  range  of  intensity,  changing  only  at 
the  moment  the  intensity  changes. 
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g3.    SENSATIONS  OF  COLOR 

There  are  three  different  modificationB  of  light  which  influence  our  eeusa- 
tions  of  color :  brightness,  which  depends  upon  the  energy  of  the  ether  vibra- 
tionE ;  tone,  which  depends  upon  the  wave  length ;  and  saturation,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  purity  of  a  given  wave  length,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the 
amount  of  white  light  present. 

The  human  eye  can  distinguish  all  of  theee  properties.  Indeed,  its  ability 
to  distinguish  differences  of  color  is  very  highly  developed.  Konig  has  esti- 
mated that  in  the  visible  spectrum  there  are  165  different  color  tones,  which 
can  be  distinguished,  and  that  the  total  number  of  different  degrees  of  in- 
tensity perceptible  to  the  human  eye  is  about  660.  When  we  remember  that 
each  tone  can  vary  greatly  in  intensity  and  each  tone  and  intensity  in  turn 
can  have  all  possible  degrees  of  saturation,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  number 
of  possible  color  sensations. 

According  to  Herschel  the  mosaic  workers  in  the  Vatican  can  distinguish 
30,000  different  colors. 

A.   RBLATIOH  OF  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  LIGHT  TO  DtPFERBITT 
COHSTITUEITTS  OF  THE  RETinA 

Some  color  tones  of  the  spectrum  always  appear  brighter  than  others: 
with  light  of  ordinary  intensity  the  brightest  of  all  is  a  certain  tone  of  yellow 
(536^1^).  If  the  different  colors  be  observed  as  the  daylight  fades  it  will 
be  noticed  that  certain  ones  disappear  sooner  than  others — e.  g.,  the  reds 
before  the  blues.  In  a  very  feeble  light  a  weak  spectrum  can  still  be  seen, 
but  only  as  a  band  of  light.  Its  colors  have  disappeared  and  that  part  of 
the  spectrum  which  now  appears  brightest  is  nearer  the  more  refractive  end 
of  the  spectrum  than  it  was  in  broad  daylight.  But  if  only  a  portion  of  the 
weak  spectrum  small  enough  to  be  imaged  on  the  fovea  centralis  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  eye,  its  color  can  be  correctly  perceived  (Konig,  Sherman). 

These  and  other  facts  have  led  to  the  assumption  of  a  functional  differ- 
ence between  the  rods  and  cones.  The  latter,  found  everywhere  in  the  retina 
and  exclusively  in  the  fovea  centralis,  are  thought  to  be  sensitive  to  light  of 
different  wave  lengths,  but  to  require  rather  a  high  degree  of  illumination. 
The  rods  are  sensitive  to  a  much  feebler  light  but  are  not  sensitive  to  color 
tones  (v.  Kries,  Parinaud  et  ah).  Eyes  which  are  totally  color  blind,  remain- 
ing sensitive  only  to  light  and  darkness,  are  therefore  supposed  to  be  devoid 
of  cones.  Nocturnal  animals  like  the  owl,  bat,  mouse,  cat,  etc.,  are  known  to 
have  relatively  fewer  cones  and  more  rods  than  diurnal  animals  (Max 
Schultze). 

The  visual  purple  (cf.  page  537)  is  also  thought  to  assist  in  vision  by  a 
feeble  light.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  found  in  the  cones;  and.  in  the 
second,  there  is  a  close  agreement  between  the  brightness  of  the  different 
wave  lengths  in  a  feeble  light  and  their  action  upon  solutions  of  the  visual 
purple.  Accordingly  it  is  conjectured  that  the  fading  of  the  visual  purple 
is  of  some  service  in  the  stimulation  of  the  rods. 
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B.   SUCCESSIVE  COLOR  IHDUCTIOH 

When  one  looks  fixedly  for  some  seconds  at  a  red  object  on  a  white  ground 
(Fig.  236),  and  then  turns  the  eye  toward  the  white  ground,  he  sees  on  the 
latter  a  distinct  after-image  which  reproduces  the  object  exactly  in  all  re- 
spects but  one — instead  of  being  red  it  is  greenish  blue.  If  the  object  were 
greenish  blue  the  after-image  would  be  red. 

For  every  color  tone  in  the  spectrum  there  is  another,  which  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  in  this  example  evokes  and  in  turn  is  evoked  by  the  first 
as  an  after-image.  Pnre  green,  however,  forms  an  apparent  exception  to  the 
rule.  Its  after-image  is  purple — but  purple  is  a  color 
which  does  not  occur  in  the  spectrum ;  its  relations  thereto 
will  be  mentioned  presently.  Other  pairs  of  colors  which 
are  related  to  each  other  in  this  way  are :  orange  and  blue, 
golden  yellow  and  blue,  yellow  and  indigo,  etc. 

These  phenomena   show   that  objective  light  can   be 
subjectively  de.stroyed,  also  that  a  certain  intimate  rela- 
tion exists  between  the  different  colors.    In  order  to  inquire  further  into  these 
facts  which  necessarily  form  the  foundation  stones  for  every  theory  of  color, 
we  must  see  what  results  from  the  mixture  of  colors. 

C.    COLOR  MIXTnRE 

By  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  colors  we  mean  that  color  which  is  experi- 
enced when  a  given  point  on  the  retina  is  struck  simultaneously  by  rays  of 
different  wave  lengths.  Every  color  mixture  is  therefore  a  summation  effect 
of  different  light  rays. 

The  beat  and  for  many  purposes  the  only  possible  mode  of  procedure  is 
to  mix  pure  spectral  colors.  This  may  be  done  by  complicated  apparatus 
which  enables  one  to  isolate  two  spectral  rays  of  different  wave  lengths  and 
to  throw  them  on  the  same  spot  of  a  screen  where  the  mixture  can  be  com- 
pared with  a  reference  color. 

In  this  way  the  different  rays  are  brought  into  the  eye  at  the  same  time. 
But  the  experiment  can  be  so  arranged  also  that  the  rays  to  be  tested  will 
fall  successively  on  the  same  spot  of  the  retina.  Then  if  the  sequence  is  rapid 
enough  a  mixture  of  the  two  will  take  place  just  as  in  the  experiment  with 
white  and  black  sectors  (page  539). 

Very  convenient  for  this  purpose  are  Maxwell's  disks.  They  are  cireular, 
colored  disks  having  a  radial  slit,  so  that  two  or  more  of  them  can  be  over- 
lapped and  varying  portions  of  each  be  exposed  to  view.  If  the  complex  disk 
thus  composed  of  two  or  more  colored  sectors  is  rotated  rapidly  by  mer.ns  of  a 
clockwork,  the  resulting  mixture  will  depend  upon  the  saturation  of  the  indi- 
vidua]  colors  employed  and  the  relative  sizes  of  the  different  sectors. 

The  results  of  color  mixture  which  interest  us  most  are  those  obtained  with 
the  above-mentioned  pairs  of  color — red  and  greenish  blue,  yellow  and  indigo, 
etc.  Experiment  has  shown  that  each  of  these  pairs  when  its  components 
are  mixed  at  a  certain  relative  intensity,  produces  the  sensation  of  white  or 
gray  (which  is  but  a  feebly  illuminated  white).     Since  each  of  these  colors 
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complements  the  other,  each  one  furnishing  just  what  the  other  lacks  of  being 
white,  they  are  called  complementary  colors. 

The  sensation  of  white  therefore  can  be  produced  in  very  different  ways, 
namely,  first  by  the  simultaneoua  action  of  all  the  rays  contained  in  sunlight, 
when  they  occur  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  are  there  mixed  together, 
and  secondly  by  the  proper  muture  of  two  complementary  colors.  However 
it  ia  impossible  for  the  eye  to  tell  whether  a  given  white  is  composed  of  all 
the  rays  of  the  color  spectrum  or  only  of  red  and  greenish  blue,  orange  and 
blue,  etc.  White  in  other  words  presents  only  quantitative  differences  de- 
pendent upon  different  intensities  of  light,  but  bearing  no  relation  to  the  color 
tones  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  eye  therefore  does  not  analyze:  it  lacks 
entirely  the  ability  so  highly  developed  in  the  ear,  of  resolving  a  given  im- 
pression into  its  separate  components. 

When  two  colors  which  are  not  complementary  are  mixed  together,  instead 
of  white  we  get  a  new  color.  If  red  and  violet,  the  extreme  colors  of  the 
spectrum,  are  mixed  we  get  purple,  the  only  color  tone  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  spectrum.  Purple  is  the  complementary  color  of  green  (see  page  54^) 
and  is  in  every  way  different  from  the  colors  the  mixture  of  which  produces  it. 

When  two  simple  colors,  separated  from  each  other  in  the  spectrum  by  less 
distance  than  that  which  separates  complementary  colors,  are  mixed,  we  get  a 
color  lying  between  the  two  and  approaching:  white  more  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance between  them,  but  becoming  more  nearly  saturated  the  less  the  distance 
between  the  two  components.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  two  colore  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  greater  distance  than  that  which  separates  complementary 
colors  are  mixed,  one  obtains  purple,  or  some  such  color,  which  lies  between  one 
of  the  components  and  the  correspond! nf^  end  of  the  spectrum.  In  this  case 
the  mixture  is  the  more  nearly  saturated  the  greater  the  distance  between  the 
components,  and  approaches  white  more  the  less  the  distance  between  them 
(Helmholtz), 
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In  the  preceding  table  have  been  brought  together  after  Helmholtz  the  results 
of  mixing  different  spectral  colors.  At  the  top  of  the  vertical  columns  and  at 
the  left  are  fonnd  the  simple  colors;  where  the  vertical  and  horizontal  columns 
intersect  are  found  the  colors  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  the  two  simple 
colors  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  intersecting  columns. 


D.    OH  THE  THEORY  OF  COLOR 

From  the  facts  jnst  given  it  appears  that  we  can  produce  the  whole  series 
of  different  color  tones  by  appropriate  mixture  of  a  few  simple  colors.  Any 
physiological  theory  of  color  baa  therefore  to  show  what  these  simple  colors 
are  and  to  derive  all  color  sensations  from  them. 

There  are  at  this  time  two  principal  opposing  views  as  to  the  production 
of  color,  namely,  the  three-color  theory,  originally  proposed  by  Thomas  Young 


and  later  developed  by  Helmholtz,  and  the  theory  of  antagonistic  colors, 
offered  by  Bering.  Since  an  exhaustive  critical  discussion  of  these  views 
would  call  for  entirely  too  much  room  and  inasmuch  as  it  will  probably  be 
a  long  time  yet  before  the  question  is  finally  settled,  we  shall  limit  the  dis- 
cussion to  a  purely  dogmatic  statement  of  the  essence  of  the  two  theories. 

1.  The  Three-color  Theory. — Young  regarded  red,  green  and  violet  as 
fundamental  or  primary  colors,  because  they  cannot  be  obtained,  at  least  not 
in  complete  saturation,  by  mixture  of  other  colors.  He  supposed  that  in  every 
part  of  the  retina  which  is  capable  of  all  the  color  sensations,  there  are  three 
separate  nerve  elements;  stimulation  of  the  first  produces  the  sensation  of 
red;  stimulation  of  the  second,  that  of  green;  stimulation  of  the  third  the 
sensation  of  violet.  Since  the  action  of  light  on  the  percipient  parts  of 
the  retina  is  in  all  probability  a  chemical  process  in  which  certain  com- 
pounds are  broken  down,  there  would  be  in  the  retina,  according  to  this 
theory,  three  different  visual  substances  corresponding  to  the  three  primary 
colors.  In  order  not  to  commit  ourselves  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  light 
acts  directly,  we  shall  designate  these  percipient  elements  in  general  as  com- 
ponents of  the  visual  organ. 

Light  acts  with  var}'ing  intensity  according  to  its  wave  lengths,  on  the 
three  components.  The  red-perceiving  component  is  eicited  most  powerfully 
by  light  of  the  greatest  wave  length;  the  green-perceiving  component  by 
light  of  medium  wave  length,  and  the  violet-perceiving  by  light  of  the  shortest 
wave  length.  However,  it  is  possible,  and  for  the  explanation  of  certain  phe- 
nomena it  is  necessary,  to  assume  that  each  spectral  color  stimulates  all  the 
components,  one  of  them  feebly,  the  others  powerfully. 
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la  Fig.  337  the  three  curves  repreamt  schematically,  according  to  Helm- 
holtz,  the  relative  degree  to  which  each  component  is  stimulated  by  the 
different  light  rays  in  the  production  of  their  appropriate  color  eensatiom, 
thus: 

Simple  red  stimulates  the  red-perceiving  component  strongly,  the  other  two 
feebly ;  sensations  of  red. 

Simple  yellow  stimulates  the  red-  and  green-perceiving  components  mod- 
erately, the  violet  feebly;  sensation  yellow. 

Simple  green  stimulates  the  green-perceiving  substance  strongly,  the  other 
two  much  more  feebly;  sensation  green.  Other  effects  can  be  readily  combined 
from  the  figure. 

Stimulation  of  all  components  with  about  the  same  intensity  gives  the 
sensation  of  white  or  of  whitish  colors. 

According  to  the  three-color  theory,  black  is  only  an  extremely  feeble  white; 
between  the  two  there  is  no  qualitative  difference,  but  only  a  quantitative  one. 

Since  according  to  this  scheme  the  color  system  of  a  man  with  normal 
vision  requires  the  assumption  of  three  primary  colors,  the  eyes  of  this  class 
of  people  are  called  trichromatic. 

Starting  with  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  Konig  and  Dieterici  have  car- 
ried out  a  very  extensive  series  of  measurements  and  have  calculated  the  form 
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of  their  (own)  curves  of  sensation  for  the  three  primary  colors.  They  found 
that  at  the  extreme  red  and  the  extreme  violet  ends  of  the  spectrum  they 
could  distinguish  a  difference  of  brightness,  but  no  difference  of  color  tone, 
hence  these  two  portions  of  the  spectrum,  up  to  655  ji/i  and  430  p.p.  respectively, 
must  stimulate  only  the  red-  and  the  violet-perceiving  components.  The  re- 
sults which  represent  graphically  the  mean  value  for  the  two  authors  are 
reproduced  in  Fig.  238. 

But  there  are  eyes  with  other  color  systems,  eyes  for  example  for  which 
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a  mixture  of  tvo  definite  rays,  a  long-  and  a  Bhort-waved  one,  can  be  found 
to  match  every  homogeneous  color.  The  color  system  of  such  eyes  is  dichro- 
matic. This  abnormality  is  as  a  rule  iubom  and  is  spoken  of  as  color  blind- 
ness. If  the  color  syetem  of  the  normal  eye  consists  of  three  componentE, 
that  of  the  dichromatic  eye  might  be  derived  from  it  by  the  absence  of  some 
one  constituent.  According  to  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  there  would  thus 
be  three  possible  kinds  of  color  blindness :  red  blindness,  green  blindness  and 
violet  blindness.  From  facts  which  will  not  be'  given  here  it  appears  that  the 
color  systems  of  the  red  blind  and  the  green  blind  do  correspond  fairly  with 
what  would  be  expected  from  the  theory.  Little  is  known  with  regard  to 
the  third  form. 

How  the  color  blind  actually  experience  colors  can  of  course  only  be  an- 
swered by  persons  in  whom  only  one  eye  has  been  color  blind  from  birth. 
Hippel  and  Holmgren  have  investigated  two  such  cases.  It  must  suffice  here 
to  remark  that  in  one  of  them  mixed  white  light  appeared  the  same — i.  e., 
colorless — to  the  color-blind  as  to  the  normal  eye. 

In  indirect  or  averted  vision  the  ability  to  distinguish  colors  decreases 
gradually  from  the  center  toward  the  periphery  of  the  field  of  vision.  The 
peripheral  limits  for  the  different  colors,  even  for  a  perfectly  normal  eye, 
depend  upon  the  intensity  of  the  light,  the  saturation  of  the  color  and  the 
size  of  the  object.  Thus  Hess  found  that  for  a  definite  shade  of  red  on  a 
gray  background,  the  limit  was  20°  from  the  axis  of  vision,  provided  the  size 
of  the  object  was  7  mm.  in  diameter ;  with  a  diameter  of  30  mm.  the  same  red 
could  be  recognized  32°  from  the  axis.  According  to  Landolt,  if  the  intensity 
of  light  could  be  made  great  enough  and  the  object  could  be  made  extensive 
enough,  we  would  be  able  to  see  all  colors  at  the  very  periphen,-  of  the  retina. 

At  all  events  the  capacity  for  color  is  much  less  in  the  peripheral  portions 
of  the  retina  than  in  the  central  portions,  and  with  colored  objects  of  moderate 
size  and  moderate  intensity  of  light  one  may  say  that  a  green  (of  495  up.) 
and  a  red  with  a  moderate  admixture  of  blue  disappear  entirely  at  a  relatively 
short  angular  distance  from  the  line  of  vision.  Yellow  and  blue  can  be  recog- 
nized for  some  distance  farther  toward  the  periphery,  in  fact  all  rays  of 
greater  wave  length  than  495  /in  are  seen  as  yellow  and  all  of  less  wave  length 
as  blue.  Still  farther  toward  the  periphery  the  sensations  of  yellow  and  blue 
disappear  and  a  zone  which  is  tolerably  color  blind  is  reached  (Hess). 

2.  The  Theory  of  Antagonistic  Colors. — Like  the  three-color  theory,  this 
also  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  all  our  visual  sensations  are  conditioned 
upon  the  cooperation  of  a  few  components  (visual  substances)  in  the  organ 
of  vision.  According  to  the  former  theory  these  are  present  in  the  retina  itself ; 
but  the  theory  of  antagonistic  colors  leaves  it  undecided  whether  these  substances 
occur  in  the  retina,  optic  nerve  or  some  portion  of  the  brain  concerned  in  vision. 

The  three-color  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  explains  the  sensation  of  white 
as  the  result  of  an  equal  excitation  of  the  three  components  and  regards  white 
and  black  as  only  quantitatively  different  sensations.  According  to  Hering'a 
theory,  black  and  white  are  qualitatively  different  sensations,  accompanied  by 
opposite  chemical  processes  in  a  special  black- white-perceiving  substance.  The 
sensation  of  white  arises  while  a  process  of  katabolism  is  going  on  in  this 
substance,  that  of  black  during  a  process  of  anabolism.     The  brightness  or 
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darkness  of  any  purely  colorless  sensation,  accordingly,  is  determined  by  the 
ratio  in  which  the  intensity  of  hataholism  stands  to  that  of  anabolism. 

Bering  assumes  four  fundamental  colors;  red,  yellow,  green  and  blue. 
These  colors  are  selected  because  they  can  occur  without  any  tinge  of  another 
color  occurring  with  them;  or  if  they  do  exhibit  any  evident  inclination 
toward  another  color,  it  is  never  toward  more  than  one  other  at  the  same 
time.  For  example,  yellow  can  merge  into  red  or  into  green,  but  not  into 
blue;  blue  only  into  red  or  green;  red  only  into  yellow  or  blue. 

On  the  other  hand,  red  and  green  are  never  clearly  discernible  in  a  color 
at  the  same  time,  nor  yellow  and  blue.  That  is,  the  presence  of  an  evident 
red  sensation  excludes  that  of  an  evident  green;  the  presence  of  blue,  that  of 
yellow,  and  vice  versa;  consequently,  Hering  calls  these  mutually  exclusive 
colors  antagonistic  colors. 

Just  as  the  sensations  of  white  and  black  are  conditioned  upon  opposite 
processes  taking  place  in  the  white  or  black  substance,  the  antagonistic  colors 
are  produced  by  anabolism  or  katabolism,  as  the  ease  may  be,  in  two  other 
visual  subritances  assumed  by  Hering,  nameiy,  the  red-green-  and  the  yellow- 
blue-perceiving  substances.  Red  and  yellow  arise  by  katabolism,  green  and 
blue  by  anabolism. 

The  main  proposition  of  Hering's  theory  therefore  is  this :  the  fundamental 
sensations  of  the  visual  substances  are  grouped  in  three  pairs :  black  and  white, 
yellow  and  blue,  red  and  green.  For  each  of  these  three  pairs  there  is  a  cor- 
responding analwlic  and  katabolic  process  of  special  quality. 

Since  the  amount  of  anabolism  or  katabolism  caused  by  a  light  stimulus 
in  one  of  the  three  visual  substances  depends  not  only  upon  the  intensity  of 
the  stimulus,  but  also  upon  the  excitability  of  the  visual  substance,  the  same 
mixture  of  light  may  appear  bright  or  dull  colored,  or  colorless,  according  to 
the  physiological  condition  of  the  visual  organ. 

WTien  the  visual  organ  has  been  protected  from  the  light  long  enough  so 
that  a  condition  of  balance  between  the  anabolic  and  the  katabolic  processes 
is  reached,  and  a  colored  light  of  moderate  intensity  is  then  admitted,  the 
excitability  for  that  particular  color  will  decrease  until  it  is  less  than  that 
for  the  antagonistic  color.  Every  mixed  light  which  had  previously  appeared 
colorless  will  now  be  seen  with  a  tint  of  the  antagonistic  color,  or  if  before 
a  mixture  of  fundamental  colors  was  seen,  it  will  now  appear  as  a  mixture 
of  the  two  antagonistic  colors.  Hering's  theory  can  thus  account  for  the 
successive  induction  of  color  or  color  contrast. 

Agreeably  to  his  theory,  Hering  reduces  all  color  blindness  to  red-green 
and  yellow-blue  blindness.  Those  who  are  blind  to  red  and  green  lack  the 
red-green  visual  substance:  everything  which  others  see  as  red  or  green,  they 
see  devoid  of  color ;  in  all  mixed  colors  containing  red  or  green,  they  see  only 
the  yellow  or  blue,  etc. 

B.    SDnTLTAHEOUS  COHTRAST 

The  idea  of  simultaneous  contrast  can  be  most  simply  presented  by  means 
of  one  or  two  concrete  examples.  If  small  colored  sectors  be  placed  on  a 
white  disk,  as  in  Fig.  239,  and  the  middle  point  of  each  sector  be  interrupted 
by  a  black  and  white  strip,  then  when  the  disk  is  rotated  one  ought  really  to 
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see  a  gray  ring,  corresponding  to  the  black  and  white  strip,  on  a  faintly 
colored  whitieh  ground.  But  inBt^ad  of  looking  gray,  the  ring  takes  the 
complementary  color  of  the  ground. 

Standing  in  the  moonlight  and  the  gaslight  at  the  same  time,  a  person 
casts  two  shadows— one  from  the  moonlight,  the  other  from  the  gaslight. 
The  ground,  being  illuminated  by  both  the  moon  and  the  yellow-red  light 
of  the  gas  flame,  takes  the  color  of  the  latter.  The  shadow  from  the  moon- 
light is  also  yellow  red,  for  it  is  likewise  illuminated  by  the  gaslight.  The 
other  shadow  which  is  illuminated  by  the  moonlight  ought  to  be  gray,  but 
is  not.  It  has  instead  a  bluish  color — i.e.,  the  complementary  color  of  the 
ground. 

Simultaneous  contrast  therefore  means  that  an  object  without  color,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  colored  one,  takes  on  a  tint  which  is  the  complement 
of  the  color  in  the  object  beside  which 
it  is  placed.  In  the  same  way  a  bright 
object  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  dark  one 
looks  brighter  than  it  really  is. 

We  are  all  the  time  meeting  with  con- 
trast phenomena  which  influence  in  many 
wajB  the  impression  we  get  of  color  com- 
positions. If,  for  example,  a  black  design 
be  printed  on  a  red  material,  the  design 
does  not  appear  black,  but  because  of  the 
contrast  greenish  blue.  In  order  to  make 
the  design  actually  appear  black,  it  ia 
necessary  to  mix  a  little  of  the  ground 
color  with  the  black— i.  e.,  in  this  case 
the  design  must  be  printed  in  a  very  dark 
Fia.  239.— Atter  Hdmholti.  red.    The  greenish  blue  produced  by  con- 

trast then  mixes  with  the  red  of  the  de- 
sign, giving  a  faint  white;  hence  the  design  no  longer  appears  greenish  blue, 
but  black  (Chevreul). 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  design  and  ground  work  are  complementary  colors, 
they  intensify  each  other.  A  yellow  design  on  a  blue  material  stands  out  much 
more  prominently  than  it  would  on  any  other  color;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
course  of  black  and  white.  Phenomena  of  this  kind  are  of  no  little  importance 
in  securing  sharpness  of  vision. 

It  is  evident  that  these  contrast  phenomena  are  entirely  of  subjective  origin 
and  cannot  be  caused  by  any  objective  influence  of  the  one  color  on  another. 

According  to  Helmholtz  it  is  all  a  nmtter  of  judgment.  We  are  accus- 
torAed  to  sulitract  from  all  colored  surfaces  without  distinction  the  light  by 
which  they  are  illuminated,  so  far  as  that  is  in  the  region  of  their  own  color, 
in  order  to  find  the  body  color  itself.  If  gaslight  and  moonlight  fall  on  the 
same  spot,  the  illumination  of  the  ground  is  a  light  yellow  red.  Xow  this 
yellow  red  we  abstract  not  only  from  the  color  of  the  ground,  but  also  from 
that  of  the  shadow,  on  which  no  gaslight  falls;  hence  it  looks  blue  when  it 
is  really  white. 

Hering  on  the  basis  of  a  great  variety  of  experiments  makes  different 
objections  to  this  view,  and  in  many  cases  at  least  has  succeeded  in  showing 
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that  simultaneous  contrast  is  not  a  delusion  of  the  judgment,  but  rests  upon 
the  action  of  neighboring  spots  in  the  visual  apparatus.  The  state  of  excita- 
bility of  a  retinal  spot  A,  for  example,  is  always  dependent  upon  the  physio- 
logical condition  of  all  the  rest  of  the  retina,  particularly  of  the  parts  adja- 
cent to  the  spot  A.  Thus,  if  the  spot  A  is  being  constantly  stimulated,  its 
excitability  may  be  raised  or  lowered  merely  by  changing  the  strength  of  the 
light  affecting  other  parts  of  the  retina.  Every  increase  in  the  intensity  of 
the  stimulus  on  other  parts  reduces  the  excitability  of  the  given  spot  A,  so 
that  the  sensation  mediated  by  it  is  less  bright.  Every  decrease  in  the  stimulus 
on  the  rest  of  the  retina  changes  the  condition  of  A  so  that  the  corresponding 
sensation  becomes  brighter.  The  same  laws  apply,  according  to  Hering,  to 
color  contrast.  That  is,  if  the  spot  A  is  exposed  to  white  light  and  the  rest 
of  the  retina  to  yellow-red  light,  the  excitability  of  the  spot  A  for  yellow  red 
is  reduced  and  the  white  field  appears  in  the  complementary  color,  etc.  Hering 
believes  that  the  effects  of  adjacent  retinal  spots  on  one  another  play  an 
essential  part  also  in  the  production  of  positive  and  negative  after-images. 


THIRD    SECTION 

MOVEMENTS   OF   THE    EYE    AND    VISUAL    PERCEPTIONS 
g  I.    ACnON  OF  THE  EYE  MUSCLES 

In  discussing  movements  of  the  eye  we  assume  what  is  only  approximately 
true,  namely,  that  they  take  place  about  a  definite  point  called  the  center  of 
rotation,  also  that  when  the  head  is  erect  and  the  gaze  is  directed  straight 
forward  the  two  lines  of  vision  are  horizontal  and  parallel  throughout  (primary 
position). 

Measurements  which  have  been  made  to  determine  the  point  of  origin  and 
the  point  of  insertion  of  the  different  muscles,  with  reference  to  the  center 
of  rotation  and  the  line  of  vision,  as  the  primary  axis,  have  shown  that  the 
three  pairs  of  muscles  are  not  directly  antagonistic.  The  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
superior  rectus  muscle  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  inferior  rectus,  nor 
does  that  of  the  external  rectus  coincide  with  that  of  the  internal,  nor  that 
of  the  superior  oblique  with  that  of  the  inferior.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
however,  we  shall  neglect  these  differences  and  assume  that  each  pair  of  mus- 
cles rotates  the  eye  about  one  and  the  same  axis  (Volkmann). 

The  positions  of  the  a-ssumed  common  a.\es  for  the  two  eyes  are  shown  in 
Fig.  240.  The  line  D-D'  is  the  axis  assumed  to  be  common  to  the  superior 
and  inferior  recti  and  0-0'  that  for  the  two  oblique  muscles.  The  axis  for 
the  external  recti  would  be  vertical  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  at  G.  The 
movement  of  either  eye  in  the  figure  caused  by  the  isolated  action  of  each  of 
these  muscles  may  be  pictured  to  oneself  by  placing  the  book  so  that  one's 
own  line  of  vision  coincides  with  the  axis  of  any  given  muscle,  and  then 
imagining  the  eye  in  the  picture  to  rotate  right  or  left  about  the  observer's 
line  of  vision. 

Fig.  241  represents,  according  to  Hering,  approximately  the  paths  which 
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the  line  of  vision  of  the  left  eye  would  describe  on  a  plane  standing  at  right 
angles  to  the  primary  axis  at  the  distance  dd  from  the  center  of  rotation,  if 
the  eye  were  rotated  about  the  several  axes  as  given  in  Fig.  340.  The  position 
which  the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  eye  would  have  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
movement  is  shown  by  a  short,  heavy  line  at  the  end  of  each  path.  The  length 
of  each  path  corresponds  to  a  rotation  of  about  50°;  the  numbers  mark  the 
successive  positions  of  the  line  of  vision. 

From  this  figure  it  is  clear  that  even  if  the  relations  of  the  axes  were  in 
fact  as  simple  as  we  have  supposed  them  to  be,  it  would  be  possible  to  move 


Flo.  240. — The  extra-ocutar  musctes  and  th^r  axce  of  rotation,  after  Fox.  The  left  eye  ia  shown 
with  the  superior  rectus  removed,  r.i./.,  Inferior  rectus;  r,»,,  superior  rectus;  r.e.,  external 
rectus;  r.i.,  intSTDa]  rectus;  o.i.,  superior  oblique;  o.i.,  inferior  oblique.  The  line  A  A' 
represents  the  line  of  vision;  TT\  the  transverse  ails  of  the  eyeball;  D  D',  the  ania  of  rota- 
tion of  the  superior  and  inferior  rectus  muscles:  this  axia  makes  an  angle  of  63°  with  the  hne 
of  virion;  0  0',  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  inferior  and  superior  oblique  musolee :  this  axis 
makes  an  angle  of  36°  with  the  line  of  vision.  The  axis  for  the  internal  and  external  rectus 
muBClea  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  at  the  center  of  rotation,  C. 

the  line  of  vision,  etc.,  along  a  vertical  line  only  by  the  proper  cooperation 
of  at  least  two  muscles.  The  movement  directly  upward  involves  the  action 
of  the  superior  rectus  and  the  inferior  oblique;  the  movement  directly  down- 
ward the  action  of  the  inferior  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique.  The  former 
two  assist  each  other  in  the  rotation  upward,  but  the  one  tends  to  roll  the 
eye  outward  and  the  other  inward,  so  that  by  a  compensatory  action  the  rolling 
can  be  prevented  altogether.  Exactly  the  same  is  true  of  the  muscles  which 
rotate  the  eye  downward. 

Knowing  as  we  do  that  the  different  axes  of  the  eye  actually  have  a  less 
simple  arrangement  than  that  here  assumed,  it  is  evident,  as  Volkmann  has 
emphasized,  that  what  are  apparently  the  simplest  movements  of  the  eye 
involve  the  simultaneous  action  of  several  muscles. 
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A.    LIMITS  OF  THE  BYE  HOVEJSErrS 

Helmholtz,  Aubert,  Hering  and  others  have  determined  how  far  the  eye 
can  be  moved  in  the  different  directions  by  means  of  its  muscles,  and  have 
thus  mapped  out  the  limits  of  the  field  of  vision.  With  parallel  lines  of 
vision  the  monocular  fields  of  the  two  eyes,  projected  upon  a  distant  plane, 
have  the  positions  represented  in  Fig.  242.  The  point  m  represents  a  very 
distant  fixation  point.  The  two  monocular  fields  do  not  cover  each  other. 
The  parts  accessible  only  to  the  left  eye  are  ruled  and  are  designated  by  the 
letter  /,  those  accessible  to  the  right  eye  only  are  horizontally  ruled  and  are 
designated  by  the  letter  r. 

However  it  would  not  be  correct  to  suppose  that  the  unruled  part  of  the 
monocular  field  common  to  the  two  eyes  ia  in  fact  the  iinocular  field.     On 


a  by  the  sepftrate  eye 


the  contrary  the  two  lines  of  vision  cannot  be  directed  at  the  same  time  to 
every  point  in  the  outer  space  to  which  each  line  of  vision  can  he  directed 
alone.  The  space  surrounded  by  the  line  o  n  in  Fig.  242  represents  the  binocu- 
lar field  for  distant  vision.  We  see  how  small  is  the  binocular  field  common 
to  the  two  lines  of  vision;  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  field  common  to  both 
visual  axes  also  for  near  visioD. 
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The  two  eye*  are  very  closely  associated  in  their  movements.  Under  normal 
circumstances  the  line  of  vit:ion  of  the  one  cannot  be  directed  to  a  point 
higher  than  that  to  which  the  other  is  directed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  two 
cannot  be  made  to  diverge. 

Theoretically,  by  appropriately  combined  action  of  its  six  muscles,  each  eye 
can  be  turned  in  any  direction  and  rotated  on  any  axis;  but  the  actual 
movements  are  few  iu  comparison 
with  those  theoretically  possible.  In 
general  we  may  say  that  only  move- 
ments with  the  lines  of  vision  paral- 
lel or  symmetrically  converged — i.  e., 
directed  toward  a  point  in  the  mid 
line — are  possible.  Convergence  of 
the  lines  of  vision  toward  a  point  not 
in  the  mid  line  is  always  associate4 
with  great  effort,  and  as  a  rule  il 
obviated  by  moving  the  head  ani 
thus  avoiding,  as  we  are  always  in- 
clined to  do,  extreme  movements  of 
the  eyes. 

This  limitation  of  the  eye  move- 
ments is  of  very  great  importance  for 
visual  perceptions;  for  the  connection 
between  the  retinal  images  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  eyes  is  thereby  rendered 
more  constant  than  would  be  the  case  if  all  theoretically  possible  movements 
were  carried  out. 


Fig.  242.— The  field  of  vinon  proiectcd  on  a 

<1h*n"  pluie  perpendiculnr  to  the  Uoe  of 
t-iiioD,  ftfter  Uering. 


§2.   SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ETE  MOVEMENTS  FOR  THE  OUTWASD 
PROJECTION   OF   VISUAL  PERCEPTIONS 

It  is  evident  from  the  optical  principles  of  the  eye  that  the  images 
thrown  on  the  retina  by  refraction  of  light  are  always  reversed,  and  yet  we 
always  see  the  objects  to  which  the  images  correspond  right  side  up.  The 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  much  discussed,  and  yet  is  all  very 
simple. 

The  newborn  child  sees,  hut  understands  nothing  of  what  it  sees.  In- 
cluded in  the  knowledge  which  the  child  gains  by  experience  with  the  sense 
of  sight  is  the  knowledge  of  the  position  of  things.  But  this  knowledge  the 
child  does  not  obtain  by  the  sense  of  sight  alone;  the  bodily  movements  play 
a  determining  part  as  well.  When  the  child  looks  at  its  nurse  the  image  is 
upside  down  on  the  retina.  But  if  it  should  wish  to  touch  the  nurse's  head 
with  its  hand,  it  must  move  its  arm  in  the  right  direction.  In  this  way  a 
definite  connection  is  established  between  the  retinal  image  and  the  move- 
ments, and  the  child  learns  to  project  its  visual  impressions  outward  in  the 
proper  direction. 

The  reason  then  why  we  see  all  objects  right  side  up  is,  that  in  developing 
our  ability  to  recognize  external  objects  and  their  position  in  space,  we  have 
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always  made  me  of  movements  of  the  arm  and  especially  ofjhe  eyes  them- 
selves, which  have  taught  us  the  propfflr  direction. 

Aa  an  illustration  of  the  way  visual  impreesiouB  are  projected  outward  we 
may  take  Scheiner'a  (1619)  experiment,  which  at  the  same  time  is  an  interest- 
ing demonstration  of  accommodation.  Two  needles  are  placed  one  behind  the 
other  before  a  bright  background,  the  one  vertical  and  about  18  cm.  from  the 
eye,  and  the  other  horicontal  and  about  60  cm.  from  the  eye.  Then  a  card  con- 
taining two  small  holes,  whose  distance  from  each  other  is  less  than  the  diameter 
of  the  pupil,  is  held  before  the  eye,  and  the  other  eye  is  closed.  If  one  accom- 
modates now  for  one  needle,  while  the  card  is  being  held  so  that  the  line  joining 
the  holes  is  in  the  same  direction  aa  the  other  needle,  this  second  needle  will 
appear  double. 

Suppose  the  eye  be  adjusted  for  the  distant  needle,  b  (Fig.  243,  A),  then 
the  image  of  the  near  needle  a  falls  at  a'.  Since  each  of  the  two  holes  admits 
a  beam  of  light  from  the  near  needle,  and  these  two  beams  cannot  fall  in  the 
same  place  on  the  retina,  two  faint  images  are  formed  at  the  places  where  they 
cross  the  retina.  In  the  same  way  by  accommodating  for  the  near  needle  a  we 
get  a  double  image  of  b  (Fig.  343,  B),  because  the  rays  from  that  needle  strike 
the  retina  at  two  places.  If  in  the  latter  case  one  hole  in  the  card  is  covered,  the 
image  on  the  same  aide  will  disappear;  for  the  image  which  is  formed  by  cross- 
ing (cf.  Fig.  230)  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  retina  has  been  projected  to  this 
side  of  the  field  of  viaion— e,  g.,  the  upper  image  at  a'  in  the  direction  of  b  e. 
If,  however,  the  same  hole  c  be  closed  in  the  first  case  (Fig.  243,  A),  the  image 
bn  the  opposite  side  disappears;  the  lower  image  at  6'  is  projected  not  in  the 
direction  c,  but  in  the  direction  d. 

Uovemente  of  the  eye  determine  the  projection  of  our  visual  impreeatons  in 
other  connections  also.    When  one  looks  through  a  wire  gauze  at  the  window 


Fio.  243. — Scheioer's  eiqierimMit. 

the  meshes  appear  large  and  far  removed  from  the  eye,  but  if  the  eyes  be 
focused  on  a  pencil  point  held  close  to  one's  near  point  of  vision  in  front  of 
the  gauze,  the  meshes  appear  small  and  near — i.  e.,  appear  in  the  plane  of  the 
fixed  point  or  of  the  point  where  the  lines  of  vision  meet.  Although  the  experi- 
ment gives  the  same  result  in  looking  with  one  eye,  the  observer  can  plainly 
feel  that  the  eyes  are  strongly  converged  in  fixing  the  near  object. 
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If,  after  looking  for  a  moment  at  the  sun  until  the  eye  is  fatigued,  the 

eyes  be  turned  toward  a  uniformly  lighted  wall,  one  sees  there  an  after-image 

of  the  sun,  the  size  of  which  depends  upon  the  distance  of  the  wall — the  farther 

away  the  wall  the  larger  the  after-image 

....<,.  .       (H-  Meyer). 

We  shall  return  again  to  the  condl- 
Fio.  2M.— After  Hering.  tions  for  the  perception  of  depth  and  the 

laws  by  which  we  judge  the  apparent  dis- 
tance of  an  object.  From  the  facts  just  presented,  which  are  exactly  the 
same  with  and  vithout  accommodation,  it  foUovs  that  a  retinal  image  of 
a  given  size  is  projected  in  different  sizes  according  to  the  position  of  the 
visual  lines,  the  object  appearing  smaller  when  they  are  converged,  larger 
when  they  are  parallel. 

The  size  of  the  retinal  image  therefore  is  not  always  the  determining 
factor  in  judging  the  size  of  objects.  The  apparent  size  of  a  well-known 
object — e.  g.,  that  of  an  adult  man — does  not  vary  noticeably  when  it  is  seen 
at  different  distances,  although  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  changes  consid- 
erably.    Such  peculiarities  are  the  result 

of    a    gradually    acquired    experience.      A  ■"  1 1 1 1 1  r 

child  relying  on  the  size  of  its  retinal  im-  — 

ages  misjudges  the  size  of  objects  much  ' 

more  than  an  adult.  — 

In  forming  judgments  of  linear,  verti-  ~ 

cal   and   horizontal   distances,  equally   re-  fio.  24S.— After  Helmholta. 

moved  from  us,  the  movements  of  our  eyes 

play  a  determining  part  (Wundt).  If  we  compare  a  space  divided  by  points 
or  lines  into  intervals  with  an  equal  space  not  so  divided,  the  former  appeara 
greater  than  the  latter  (Hering,  Fig.  244).  Two  squares  of  the  same  size, 
one  ruled  horizontally,  the  other  vertically,  appear  to  be  diiTerent  in  txith 
breadth  and  height  (Fig.  245).  In  both  these  examples  the  retinal  images 
of  the  two  objects  compared  are  exactly  equal  in  size,  and  the  accommodation 
is  the  same.  The  basis  of  the  phenomenon  appears  to  be  that  it  requires  less 
muscular  effort  to  east  the  eyes  over  an  empty  space  than  over  one  interrupted 
at  certain  intervals.  It  is  as  if  the  eye  had  to  make  a 
fresh  effort  at  each  point  in  Fig.  344,  and  at  each  line 
in  Fig.  245. 

The  vertical  line  in  Fig.  246  appears  longer  than 

the  horizontal  one  because  it  requires  greater  muscular 
effort  to  move  the  line  of  vision  up  and  down  than  to 
FiQ.  246.  move  it  out  and  in.    For  in  the  movement  of  the  visual 

line  directly  upward  it  is  necessary  that  two  muscles 
cooperate  (cf.  page  550).  One  of  these,  the  superior  rectus,  tends  to  turn 
the  eye  upward  and  inward ;  the  other,  the  inferior  oblique,  tends  to  turn  it 
upward  and  outward.  Hence  part  of  the  muscular  force  developed  in  each 
muscle  is  used  in  antagonizing  the  other.  But  in  rotation  of  the  eye  directly 
oulward  and  inward  no  such  compensation  is  necessary;  hence  not  so  much 
aiuscular  effort  is  required.     The  horizontal  line  therefore  seems  shorter. 
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g  3.    BINOCULAR  VISION 

The  study  of  vision  with  two  eyes  is  of  very  great  interest  for  physiological 
psychology,  and  has  been  treated  by  many  excellent  authorities.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  most  important  points  and  shall  only 
discuss  the  conditions  of  single  vision  and  the  perception  of  depth. 

A.  CORSESPOHDEHCE  OP  THE  TWO  RETDIf 
It  is  a  matter  of  everyday  experience  that  a  distant  object  regarded  with 
both  eyes  in  their  ordinary  position  looks  single,  but  that  if  one  eye  be  pushed 
out  of  line  the  object  then  looks  double.  One  condition  of  single  vision  with 
two  eyes,  therefore,  must  be  that  the  images  fall  on  parts  of  the  two  retinje 
which  exactly  correspond  to  each  other.  Those  points  of  the  retinie  upon 
which  the  same  parts  of  the  two  images  fall  are  called  corresponding  points. 
On  purely  optical  grounds  it  is  evident  that  only  two  points  can  correspond, 
for  with  any  given  position  of  the  eye  a  luminous  point  can  be  pictured  at 


Fla.  247.— The  rivalry  of  the  retina. 

but  one  definite  spot  in  each  eye.  The  centers  of  the  two  fovse  centrales 
represent  corresponding  points.  The  exact  position  of  others  can  be  deter- 
mined experimentally  by  means  of  an  instrument  known  as  the  haploscope 
(Hcring).  It  is  evident  on  reflection  that  the  nasal  side  of  one  retina  must 
correspond  to  the  temporal  side  of  the  other,  since  light  from,  say,  the  right 
side  of  the  field  of  vision  must  strike  the  left  side  of  both  retinie  aod  vice 
versa. 

B.  SniGLB  VISION  WITH  TWO  EYES 
It  might  be  supposed  in  explanation  of  the  remarkable  fact  of  single  vision 
with  two  eyes,  that  the  optic  nerve  fibers  proceeding  from  corresponding  points 
of  the  two  retins  end  in  the  same  ganglion  cell  of  the  brain.  But  this  is  not 
true,  for  the  independence  of  each  eye  is  much  greater  than  it  would  be  on  this 
hypothesis.  There  is  a  form  of  squint — i.  e.,  pathological  deviation  in  the 
positions  of  the  eyes — which  is  due  to  an  abnormal  shortening  of  the  eye 
muscles  (muscular  strabism).  The  line  of  vision  of  the  squinting  eye  devi- 
ates by  a  certain  angle  from  the  proper  position.  Now  it  happens  that  the 
person  bo  affected  sees  single  with  two  eyes  in  which  the  images  do  not  fall 
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OB  symmetrical  points.  If  so,  these  asymmetrical  points  would  nevertheless 
be  corresponding  points.  But  suppose  by  a  slight  operation,  the  squinting 
eye  be  given  its  proper  position;  at  once  double  vision  results,  which  though 
for  a  time  very  disturbing,  gradually  disappears,  either  because  the  person 
learns  to  disregard  one  image,  or  it  may  be,  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
corresponding  points  of  the  two  retinse  (Wundt). 

If  we  take  two  patterns  ruled  in  different  directions  (as  in  Fig.  247)  and 
look  through  cylindrical  tubes  at  one  with  the  left  eye  and  at  the  other  with 
the  right,  we  should  expect,  if  the  corresponding  points  of  the  two  eyes  were 
connected  with  the  same  ganglion  cells,  to  get  a  double  pattern  ruled  both 
ways.  But  instead,  when  the  vertical  lines  of  one  pattern  are  seen  clearly, 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the  other  are  indistinct  and 
vice  versa;  If  the  eyes  be  moved  in  the  vertical 
direction,  the  vertical  lines  stand  out  more  and 
more  prominently — if  in  the  horizontal  direction 
the  horizontal  lines. 

Because  the  two  fields  of  vision  appear  thus 
to  contend  for  the  supremacy,  this  phenomenon 
is  known  as  the  rivalry  of  the  retina. 

The  question  whether  the  correspondence  of  the 
retinte  is  inborn  or  acquired  has  been  answered  in 
very  different  wajs.  At  all  events  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  nerve  connections  for  the  movements  of 
the  two  <7es  and  for  keeping  them  in  their  natural 
positions  are  establiabed  before  birth.  For  this 
reason  the  portrayal  of  an  object  on  certain  parts 
of  the  retina  is  especially  favored.  Since  now  the 
bilateral  connection  of  the  optic  fibers  with  the 
cerebrum  ia,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  inborn  also, 
there  must  exist  from  the  earliest  moment  of  extra- 
uterine life  onward  very  farorable  conditions  for 
the  correspondence  of  the  retinte.  Hence  it  will 
be  relatively  easy  for  the  child  in  the  formation 
of  his  visual  sensations  to  relate  the  two  retinal 
images,  together  with  the  tactile  impressions,  to  a 
single  object  and  thus  gradually  to  develop  a  cor- 
respondence of  the  two  retin», 

LeftEye  RiBbtE,.  C-   PERCEPTIOH  OP  DEPTH 

The  principal  significance  of  vision  with  two 
eyes  is  that  it  enables  us  to  estimate  distance  in 
the  sagittal  direction  more  exactly  and  to  obtain 
an  idea  of  the  solidity  of  objects. 
It  is  true  that  one  can  estimate  distances  with  one  eye,  but  he  can.  do  so 
much  more  accurately  with  two. 

The  factors  which  figure  in  the  perception  of  depth  with  one  eye  are  the 
following:  (1)  visual  angle;  (2)  accommodation;  (3)  convergence  of  the 
lines  of  vision. 


Fio.  248.— Schema  illustrsUDg 
the  {ormaUon  of  images  in 
the  two  eyes,  of  an  oblique 
tine  in  the  median  piiuae. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  visual  angle  can  figure  only  when  we  are  dealing 
with  objects  which  vary  but  slightly  in  size,  and  which  are  well  known  to  us. 
But  under  these  circumstances  and  especially  at  great  distances  where  accom- 
modation and  convergence  can  have  no  part  the 
visual  angle  is  of  very  great  importance. 

As  we  have  already  seen  (page  534),  accom- 
modation and  convergence  are  very  closely  con- 
nected, and  convergence  occurs  in  accommodat- 
ing for  near  vision  even  when  one  eye  is  covered. 

Since  accommodation  is  not  necessary  for  vision  LeftEf«  Right  Et* 

with  emmetropic  eyes  at  distances  in  the  sagittal 
direction  of  more  than  5  m.,  and  only  becomes 
of  great  importance   at   a   much  smaller  dis- 
tance, it  is  evident  that  these  two  factors  can  only  figure  for  relatively  slight 
distances. 

If  a  thread  be  placed  obliquely  in  the  mid  line  of  the  body,  so  that  its  near 
end  (Fig.  348,  a)  is  higher  than  its  farther  end  (6),  one  can  tell  even  with  an 
inatantaneous  flash  of  light  from  an  electric  spark — when  the  eyes  have  not 
time  to  move — the  correct  position  of  the  thread,  and  it  never  appears  double 
(Aubert).  And  yet,  aa  Fig.  249  shows,  the  images  of  the  ends  of  the  thread  do 
not  fall  on  corresponding  points  of  the  retina,  and  from  what  we  have  already 
learned  we  should  suppose  that  the  thread  would  produce  an  impression  of  two 
lines  lying  in  the  same  plane  and  crossing  each  other.    By  looking  very  sharply. 


in  fact,  one  can  get  such  an  impression ;  this  means  that  we  have  here  an  ability 
which  is  not  inborn,  but  is  acquired  by  practice  and  experience. 

It  follows  from  the  experiment  that  the  excitation  of  two  dissimilar 
points  of  the  retina  does  not  always  produce  a  double  image,  but  under  some 
circumstances  gives  the  idea  of  a  single  objective  point.  This  point,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  the  plane  of  the  fixed  point,  but  lies  either  in  front  of  or 
behind  it. 

The  accuracy  with  which  we  can  perceive  differences  of  depth  by  vision 
with  dissimilar  points  is  exceedingly  great.  According  to  Heine,  for  persons 
endowed  with  extraordinary  acuteness  of  vision  a  displacement  of  the  retinal 
picture  of  only  6  seconds  of  an  arc  (0.0005  mm.)  is  perceptible.  Thus  at  a 
distance  of  5  m.  a  displacement  in  the  sagittal  direction  of  10  mm.  would 
be  perceptible,  and  at  a  distance  of  100  m.  a  displacement  of  30  m,     Indi- 
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viduals  with  normal  acuteness  of  vision  could  perceive  a  displacement  of  about 
twice  this  amount. 

The  above-mentioned  experiment  represents  stereoscopic  vision  in  its  sim- 
plest  form.  When  we  look  at  a  solid  object,  not  too  far  removed,  first  with 
the  right  eye  and  then  with  the  left,  the  picture  we  get  of  the  object  is  not 
exactly  the  same  for  the  two  eyes.  The  right  eye  sees  a  little  more  of  the 
right  side  of  the  object,  the  left  a  little  more  of  the  left  side.  In  Fig.  250 
are  represented  the  images  of  a  truncated  pyramid  as  seen  by  the  two  eyes 
separately.  A  glance  at  the  two  is  suf- 
ficient to  convince  one  that  these  two 
images  could  not  possibly  fall  on  cor- 
responding points  of  the  retinae.  But 
if  these  drawings  be  held  before  the 
eyes  so  that  the  one  may  be  seen  with 
the  right  eye  and  the  other  with  the  left, 
the  two  fuse  together  in  our  minds 
into  a  picture  of  an  actual  pyramid. 


Unless  one  is  accustomed  to  accom- 
modate the  eyes  without  converging  the 
lines  of  vision  this  experiment  is  diffi- 
cult. The  same  result  is  obtained  with- 
out accommodation  if  the  two  pictures 
be  refracted  separately  into  the  two  eyes 
by  means  of  lenses.  This  is  the  priaci- 
Fio.  2SI. — BrewBter'a  stereoscope.  pie  of  the  common  stereoscope  of  which 

Brewster's  form  (Fig.  251)  may  be  taken 

as  an  example.     It  is  apparent  from  the  figure  that  two  pictures  situated  at 

I  and  r  will  be  refracted  so  as  to  be  superimposed  at  o. 

For  stereoscopic  vision  to  be  of  any  importance  the  object  must  not  be  too 
far  removed,  for  then  the  images  belonging  to  the  two  eyes  would  not  be 
noticeably  different.  The  ordinary  stereoscopic  views  of  landscapes  are  photo- 
graphed with  a  double  camera  so  that  the  plates  are  farther  apart  than  the 
distance  between  the  two  eyes.  Consequently  such  photographs  combined 
give  us  an  impression  of  solidity  such  as  natural  vision  does  not  afford. 

References. — Aubert,  "  Pbysiologiscbe  Optik  "  (Graefe-Saemisch's  "  Hand- 
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"  Gesichtssinn  "  (Hermann's  Handbuch  der  Physiologie,  iii,  1,  Leipzic,  1879). — 
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CHAPTER    XXII 

THE    PHYSIOLOGY    OF    THE    MBEVB    CELL    AND    OP    THE    SPINAL    COBD 

§  1.    GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  FINER 
STRUCTURE   OF  THE   NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  customary  to  divide  nerve  tissue  into  two 
elements:  nerve  cells  and  nerve  fibers.  The  nerve  cells  were  first  seen  by 
Ehrenberg  (1833)  in  the  spinal  ganglia.  Rfmak  (1835)  first  pointed  out 
that  the  processes  of  nerve  cells  are  continued  in  the  sympathetic  nerves  of 
the  vertebrates  as  an  integral  part  of  the  nerve  fibers.  This  was  shown  to  be 
true  also  for  the  invertebrates  by  Helmholtz  and  Hanover  (1842).  Deiters 
(1863)  demonstrated  that  all  central  nerve  cells  have  two  kinds  of  processes: 
first,  axis-cylinder  processes,  which  connect  with  the  medullated  nerve  fibers 
and  become  directly  continuous  with  this  axis  cylinder;  and  secondly,  proto- 
plasmic processes,  which  break  up  into  very  fine  branches  whose  ultimate  fate 
Deiters  was  unable  to  ascertain. 

By  the  introduction  (1873)  of  Qolgi's  method  of  impregnating  the  nerve 
elements  with  silver,  a  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  research  in  the  field  of 
neuro- histology.  With  the  application  of  this  method,  which  has  given  ns  such 
a  rich  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system,  are 
associated  preeminently  such  names — apart  from  that  of  Oolgi  himself — as 
those  of  Cajal,  Kblliker,  Retzius  and  von  Lenhossek. 

According  to  the  view  represented  by  these  investigators  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  to  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  genetically  separate  and  distinct  nervous 
units  to  which  the  general  term  neurons  is  now  applied.  The  most  essential 
and  important  part  of  the  neuron  is  the  nerve  cell.  Several  processes  are 
given  off  from  this,  one  or  two  of  which  (from  some  cells  more)  are  con- 
tinued as  the  axis  cylinders  of  nerve  fibers  and  consequently  are  termed  axis- 
cylinder  processes  or  axons.  As  for  the  remaining  processes,  the  so-called 
dendrites  or  protoplasmic  processes  of  Deiters,  they  divide  into  numerous 
branches  which  become  exceedingly  attenuated,  and  in  this  way  greatly  increase 
the  superficies  of  the  nerve  cell. 

The  nerve  process  continues  as  an  integral  part  of  the  nerve  fiber  to  its 
final  distribution,  where  it  generally  breaks  up  into  a  small  terminal  arboriza- 
tion. At  different  points  along  the  course  of  the  nerve  fiber  a  variable  number 
of  side  twigs  or  collaterals  are  usually  given  off,  which,  in  turn,  after  a  shorter 
or  longer  course,  like  the  nerve  fibers  themselves,  end  in  delicate  ramifications. 

According  to  the  original  conception  of  the  neuron  theory  the  individual 
nerve  units  do  not  form  a  continuous  network,  hut  are  anatomically  separate 
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and  distinct,  although  both  in  the  central  and  in  the  gympathctic  neryoua 
system  the  end  tree  of  one  neuron  may  twine  about  the  cell  body  of  the 
second  so  that  the  latter  Ib  brought  into  contact  with  the  former  neuron. 
Any  anastomosis  or  actual  structural  continuity  of  dendrite  with  end  arbor- 
ization is,  therefore,  emphatically  denied.  Every- 
thing takes  place  by  mere  contact. 

In  view  of  the  work  of  Apathy  and  Bethe,  this 
position,  however,  is  no  longer  tenable,  for  it  appears 
to  have  been  definitely  shown  that  the  different  nerve 
units  do  unite  by  anastomosis. 

According  to  Apfithy's  reaearchea — chiefly  on  inver- 
tebrates— the  nerve  fibers  conaiat  of  fine  neurofibrils 
which  constitute   independent   morpholoKical   elements. 
Within  the  nerve  fiber  they  preserve  their  individuality 
throughout  and  have  no  connection  whatever  with  one 
another.     In  the  peripheral  end  organs  the  individual 
fibrils  split   up   and   form  an    anastomosing  network. 
Likewise  in  the  gangluin  cells  the  fibrils  which  enter 
become   branched    and   form    a    network.     But    before 
'"'^l^i^^l'^^e^'    entering  the  cells  the  delicate  end  twigs  of  the  affer- 
^phenj'  netwoTk  and    ^"*  ^^^  ^<*™  «  reticulum  within  the  dense   tangle 
co&ne     inner     network,    known  89  the  netiropile,  which  occupies   the  center  of 
From  tbe  latter  a  stout    the  ganglion.     From  this  ncuropile  very  delicate  fibrils 
effennt  fibril  a  pvea  off    emerge,  penetrate  the  ganglion  cells  and  there  form 
(Betbe).  grst  a  peripheral  network  (Fig.  252),  from  which  are 

given  off  in  turn  radial  fibrils  that  weave  about  the 
cell  nucleus  a  second  network  of  thicker  fibrils  and  from  this  finally  the  stout 
efferent  fibril  emerges.  The  neurofibrils  therefore  represent  the  conducting  por- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  and  through  them  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
are  brought  into  direct  communication  with  one  another  (according  to  Bethe). 
In  certain  invertebrates  at  least  (green  crab,  crawfish),  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  neurofibrils  pass  through  the  nerve  cells.  Here,  then,  the  fibrillar  tran- 
sition from  fiber  to  fiber,  and  their  intermixture  must  take  place,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  neuropile  and  its  reticulum. 

Bethe  in  particular  showed  that  the  neurofibrils  are  present  as  conducting 
elements  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  vertebrates  also.  Without  any  inter- 
connection the  fibrils  run  a  separate  and  unbroken  course  to  the  terminal 
arborizations  of  both  the  peripheral  nerve  fibers  and  their  analogues  the 
medullated  fibers  of  the  central  nervous  system.  They  occur  in  the  nerve 
cells  also,  and  almost  every  cell  process  is  connected  with  one  adjacent  to 
it  by  a  bundle  of  fibrils  of  variable  thickness.  In  like  manner  each  dendritic 
process  sends  some  fibrils  into  the  axis-cylinder  process  of  the  cell. 

Covering  the  surface  of  the  nerve  cells  and  of  their  dendritic  process  there 
is  found  a  network  with  polygonal  meshes  (Fig.  253),  concerning  whose  real 
nature  different  views  have  been  advanced.  It  was  first  described  by  Golgi. 
According  to  Bethe,  who,  however,  expresses  himself  very  cautiously  in 
this  regard,  this  network  is  of  a  nervous  character,  connecting  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  neurofibrils  of  the  nerve  cells,  and  on  the  other  with  nerve 
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fibers  from  without.  Accepting  this  view,  this  pericellular  network  would 
be  analogous  to  the  extracellular  fibrillary  reticulum  in  the  neuropile  of 
the  invertebrates.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  confined  alone  to  the 
surface  of  the  cell,  but  spreads  out  in  three  dimensions  through  the  entire 
gray  matter  of  certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  this  network  may  be  looked 
upon  as  constituting  a  new  kind  of  nerve  matter,  probably  corresponding  to 
the  extracellular  "  gray "  whose  existence  was  postulated  by  Nissl.  Nissl's 
inference  was  hased  on  the  ground  that  even  the  great  number  of  nerve  cells, 
dendritic  and  axis-cylinder  processes,  neuroglia  fibers  and  cells,  and  blood 
vessels  taken  collectively,  especially  in  certain  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
but  also  in  other  places,  fall  far  short  of  the  bulk  necessary  to  fill  the  entire 
space. 

What  the  genetic  relationship  ia  that  exists  between  the  reticulum  of  the 
invertebrate  ganglion  or  the  Oolgi  network  of  the  vertebrate  nerve  tissue — 
if  indeed  it  be  a  nervous  structure — and  the  nerve  cells  is  still  quite  unknown. 
Even  if  the  pericellular  network  takes  its  origin  from  the  nerve  cells  and  is 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
rivative of  such  a  structure,  the 
classical  definition  of  the  nevron 
theory  makes  no  provision  or  quali- 
fication for  such  an  additional  ele- 
ment. Moreover,  Bethe  and  others 
have  made  obaervations  which  pur- 
port to  show  that  the  nerve  fibers 
are  not  produced  as  outgrowths  of 
the  nerve  cells  but  are  laid  down 
separately  by  other  ceils.  If  this 
be  true,  the  neuron  theory  cannot 
be  maintained  in  any  form.  But 
since  much  remains  yet  to  be 
cleared  up  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  since  different  facts  of  ex- 
perimental physiology  which  Bethe 
has  advanced  in  support  of  his 
view  (cf,  page  575)  really  admit 
of  another  theoretical  construction, 
the  objection  last  urged  against  the 
neuron  theory  can  scarcely  yet  be 
accepted  as  conclusive. 

At   present  we  may  view  the 
structure   of   the   nervous   system      p^^   253,— Goip  network  about  r.cpH  of  ihe 

somewhat    as    follows  :    The    nerve  nucleus  dentstus  of  the  dog,  after  Bethe. 

cells  give  off  several  processes,  one 

or  more  of  which  become  the  axis  cylinders  of  nerve  fibers.  These  consist  of 
fine  fibrils  which  pursue  a  separate  and  unconnecteil  course  in  the  nerve  fiber, 
oftentimes  penetrate  the  nerve  cell  and  there — in  the  invertebrates,  but  not  in 
the  vertebrates — form  a  real  network.  These  fibrils  anastomose  freely  outside 
the  nerve  cells,  and  also  within  the  cells  in  the  invertebrates,  and  thus  consti- 
tute a  possible  path  for  the  transmission  of  stimuli  from  one  cell  to  the  other. 
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It  must  be  observed,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  finest  structure  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  in  the  vertebrates, 
is  still  too  meager  to  admit  of  any  one  satisfactory  or  conclusive  view. 

§2.    THE    STRUCTURE   OF  THE    SPINAL  CORDi 

A  cross  section  of  the  spinal  cord  (Fig.  254)  shows  the  central  gray  matter 
with  its  contained  nerve  cells,  and  surrounding  it  the  white  matter  made  up 
of  nerve  fibers.     The  anterior  longitudinal  or  median  fissure  (a)  and  the  pos- 


Flo.  254.— Scmidiagnumnatic  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  after  &b.  a,  noterior  fissure-  b,  pos- 
terior septum ;  17,  anterior  column ;  <f,  lateral  column;  e,  posterior  column;  /,  funiculus  gracilis; 
g,  funiculus  cuneatus;  h,  anterior  root;  i,  posterior  root;  k,  central  canal;  I,  sulcus  inter- 
niedius  posterior;  m,  cells  of  the  anterior  horn;  n,  cells  of  the  posterior  horn;  a,  lateral  horn; 
p,  proceHsuBretJculariB;?,  anterior  commissure ;  r,  posterior  commissure;  s,  Clark's  column. 

terior  median  septum  (6)  divide  the  cord  into  two  symmetrical  halves,  con- 
nected by  two  commissures  (q,  r),  the  anterior  white  and  the  posterior  gray 


The  gray  matter,  pierced  in  the  middle  by  the  central  canal  (i),  has  in 
general  the  appearance  of  the  capital  letter  H,  but  varies  somewhat  in  form 
at  different  levels.  The  roots  of  the  nerves  enter  each  half  of  the  cord  in  sepa- 
rate bundles,  the  posterior  and  the  anterior  spinal  nerve  roots.  These  divide 
the  white  matter  into  three  main  portions;  (1)  the  anterior  column  lying  between 
the  anterior  longitudinal  fissure  and  the  anterior  nerve  root;  (2)  the  lateral 
column  lying  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  nerve  roots;  (3)  the  posterior 
column  lying  between  the  posterior  nerve  root  and  the  posterior  median  septum. 

'  After  Edinger's  "  Vorlesungen  iiber  den  Bau  der  NervSsen  Zentraloi^ane,"  seventh 
edition,  Leipiic,  F.  W.  C.  Vogel,  1904.  Since  the  more  recent  viewa,  as  set  forth  in 
the  paragraphs  above,  on  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  arc  still  immature,  and 
fall  short  of  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  structure  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  account 
here  and  in  that  which  follows  we  shall  make  use  of  the  anatomical  facts  thus  far  estab- 
lished without  further  reference  to  the  relation  and  connection  which  may  exist  between 
the  individual  cells  and  fibers. 
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The  gray  matter  on  each  side  of  the  cord  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  horn.  In  the  lower  cervical  and  in  the  upper  thoracic  regions  of  the 
cord,  as  well  as  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  lateral  portion  of  the  anterior  horn 
becomes  partly  separated  off  as  a  lateral  horn  (o). 

Among  the  nerve  cells  of  the  gray  matter  we  distinguish:  (1)  The  cells 
arranged  in  groups  in  the  anterior  bom;  (2)  the  cells  of  the  so-called  column 
of  Clarke  («)  situated  at  the  median  side  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
horns,  and  extending  from  the  end  of  the  cervical  enlargement  to  the  beginning 
of  the  lumbar  cord;  (3)  the  cells  of  the  substantia  gelatinosa  Rolandi  capping 
the  posterior  horn;  (4)  the  rest  of  the  celb  in  the  posterior  horn. 

The  fibers  of  the  anterior  nerve  roots  are  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the 
cells  in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  same  side,  or,  less  frequently,  of  the  opposite 
aide,  the  latter  fibers  crossing  via  the  anterior  commissure  before  they  gain  the 
anterior  root.  The  cells  of  the  posterior  horn  on  the  contrary  do  not  connect 
directly  with  fibers  of  the  posterior  root,  since  the  latter  have  their  origin  in 
the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia. 

These  celU  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  for  the  most  part,  are  unipolar — i,  e.,  they 
have  but  one  process  which,  however,  after  a  short  course,  splits  into  two 
branches.  One  of  the  two  proceeds  toward  the 
periphery  and  joins  the  anterior  nerve  root  in 
a  mised  nerve  trunk;  the  other  enters  the  cord 
by  the  posterior  nerve  root.  Practically  all  of 
the  fibers  which  enter  the  cord  divide  into  an 
ascending  and  a  descending  branch,  both  of 
which  give  off  collaterals,  and  sooner  or  later 
end  like  the  collaterak  about  the  cells  of  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cord.  The  peripheral  nerve 
fibers,  therefore,  have  their  origin  either  in  the 
cells  of  the  anterior  horn  or  in  the  cells  of  the 
spinal  ganglia. 

The  nerve  fibers  from  the  anterior  horn 
cells  are  all  efferent  in  function,  and  the  nerve 
fibers  arising  from  the  cells  in  the  spinal  gan- 
glia are  mainly  afferent  fibers. 

With  regard  to  the  further  connection  of 
the  two  kinds  of  fibers  we  distinguish:  (1)  a 
secondary  efferent  path;  (2)  a  secondary  affer- 
ent path;  and  (3)  the  paths  by  which  afferent 
pass  over  into  efferent  impulses. 

Those  tracts  which  connect  the  nerve  cells 
of  the  anterior  horn  with  the  higher  centers 
we  designate  as  secondary  efferent  paths.  They 
are  the  paths  by  which  impulses  liberated  in  the 
cells  of  the  higher  centers  are  conveyed  to  the 
motor  cells  of  the  anterior  horn. 

The  fibers  entering  the  cord  from  the  spinal 
ganglia  are  brought  into  relation  with  the  cells  of  the  posterior  horn  whose 
axis-cylinder  processes  constitute  the  secondary  afferent  paths.  It  is  by  these 
paths  that  impulses  are  transmitted  to  the  higher  centers. 

The  transition  from  afferent  to  efferent  paths  may  occur  in  several  ways. 
The  simplest  instance  is  when  an  afferent  nerve  fiber  or  one  of  its  collaterals 
connects  directly  with  the  motor  cell  of  an  efferent  nerve  fiber  or  with  some  of 
its  processes  by  means  of  fibrils. 


Pio.  255— Rchemb,  after  KOUiker 
knd  Lenhocn^.  A,  moUir  cells 
with  root  fibers  ;S,  spiaal  gani^ion 
cell  with  its  procecses;  C,  a  sen- 
sory collateral;  D,  column  cell  with 
T-shaped  branching  prDceesea;  E, 
collaterals  of  the  same. 
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Again  a  uerre  cell  with  its  processes,  etc.,  ma;  be  intercalated  as  a  new  ele- 
ment between  two  primary  paths,  as  shown  in  the  schema  (Fig.  355)  based  on 
the  neuron  theory.  The  terminal  fibers  of  an  afferent  nerve  fiber  (B)  or  its 
collaterals  (C)  unite  with  a  nerve  cell  (column  cell)  soniewhere  in  the  central 
nervous  system  (D).  This  cell  sends  forth  an  axis-cylinder  process  which  has 
several  collaterals  (,E)  and  these  in  turn  serve  to  bring  it  into  contact  with 
an  anterior  horn  cell  (d).  By  this  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  an  impulse 
coming  via  a  single  afferent  fiber  is  transmitted  to  a  large  number  of  efferent 
fibers.  If  now  we  imagine  one  or  more  such  cells  interposed  between  the  cell 
(D)  and  the  motor  cell  (A)  the  connection  is  made  still  more  extensive. 

Thus  by  means  of  collaterals  and  intercalated  cells,  and  possibly  through 
the  agency  of  the  pericellular  network,  every  provision  is  made  for  an  afferent 
impulse  to  be  carried  over  at  almost  every  point  of  its  course,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  motor  cells  of  efferent  fibers,  and  here  we  have  the  anatomical 
basis  for  facts,  long  since  established  by  physiological  observations,  that  a  given 
afferent  impulse  may  give  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  efferent  effects.  Just  what 
arrangement  obtains  by  which  different  paths  have  been  accommodated  to  cer- 
tain special  functions  is  a  question  which  for  the  present  can  scarcely  be  an- 
swered. Only  in  a  general  way  may  we  state  that  between  certain  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  a  connection— be  it  purely  anatomical  or  only  functional — is 
more  easily  established  than  between  other  parts.  This,  however,  is  but  hedginif 
the  real  question. 

§3.    KINDS  OF   HERVES 

A.    CLASSIFICATION  ACCORDHTG  TO  PUHCTIOITS 
Physioiogieally  nerves  may  be  divided  into  two  large  classes :  afferent  and 
efferent.    The  former  bring  messages  from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  central 
nervous  system,  the  latter  convey  impulses  from  the  central  system  to  periph- 
eral organs  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

.  The  number  of  fibers  in  the  posterior  root  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  num- 
ber in  the  anterior.  In  two  frogs,  weighing  23  and  63  g.  respectively,  Birge 
found  in  the  posterior  roots  3,781  and  5,335  fibers,  and  in  the  anterior  roots 
3,62S  and  4,283  respectively.  According  to  counts  made  by  Dale  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  coccygeal  nerves  of  the  cat  always  contain  more  fibers  than  the 
anterior.     Stilling  previously  had  obtained  the  same  result  in  man. 

1.  To  the  efferent  fibers  belong: 

(a)  The  Motor  Nerves — i.  e.,  all  nerves  whose  stimulation  produces  contrac- 
tion of  muscles,  whether  skeletal  muscles,  vascular  muscles,  muscles  of  the  intes- 
tine, glandular  ducts,  bronchioles,  etc. 

(6)  Secretory  Nerves,  page  257  (salivary  glands),  page  263  (gastric 
mucosa),  page  269  (pancreas),  page  396  (sweat  glands). 

(c)  Inhihiiory  Nerves — i.e.,  nerves  which  check  or  stop  any  disaimilatory 
process — e.g.,  the  cardio  inhibitory  in  the  vagus  (page  188),  the  vasodilator 
nerves  (page  234),  the  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  intestine  (page  288). 

Little  is  known  with  regard  to  the  inner  processes  which  result  from  stimu- 
lation of  inhibitory  nerves  in  the  different  organs.  We  have  some  observations 
tending  to  show  that  when  the  vagus  is  stimulated  changes  are  set  up  in  the 
heart  which  antagonize  the  processes  taking  place  during  contraction,  and  from 
these  observations  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  vagus  exercises  a 
nutritive  control  over  the  heart.  Other  observations  which  have  been  reported 
at  page  190  show,  however,  that  under  favorable  circumstances  an  animal  with 
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both  vagi  cut  can  live  for  a  long  time  without  exhibiting  any  patholo^cal 
alteratioUB  of  the  heart's  structure.  We  shall  return  in  the  next  section  to  this 
question  of  the  trophic  influence  of  the  nervous  sjrstem  on  other  organs. 

2.  The  afferent  nerves  include  r 

(tt)  All  nervM  which  elicit  conscious  sensations,  namely,  neirea  of  the  higher 
senses,  tactile,  temperature  (and  pain)  nerves  of  the  skin,  and  nervea  of  the 
internal  organs  in  bo  far  as  they  mediate  conBcioua  sensations,     ' 

(6)  Nerves  vrkich  do  not  elicit  consciovs  sensations  hnt  which  acquaint  the 
central  nervous  system  with  the  condition  of  the  different  organs — e.g.,  the 
depressor  (page  193)  and  the  pulmonary  vagus  (page  327). 

No  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  a  and  b,  for  it  is  very 
probable  that  many  nerves  of  the  second  group  mediate  sensations  of  pain  when 
they  are  stimulated  excessively. 

B.   SPECIAL  PROPERTIES  OF  DIFFEREHT  KIHDS  OF  NERVE  FIBERS 

Histological  studies  have  sbovn  that  nerve  fibers  differ  in  structure,  and  it 
is  to  be  assumed  a  priori  that  this  difference  is  the  expression  of  a  certain 
physiological  difference.  Our  information  along  this  line,  however,  is  still  very 
inadequate,  and  scarcely  permits  us  to  reach  any  definite  conclusions.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  survey,  mainly  from  the  results  reported  by  Engelmann,  will  serve 
to  indicate  the  present  tendency  of  investigations  along  this  line. 

(1)  When  a  mixed  nerve  is  compressed  the  conductivity  of  its  sensory  fibers 
is  lost  sooner  than  that  of  its  motor  fibers. 

(2)  The  constant  current  acts  on  most  efferent  nerves  only  at  the  instant 
of  closing  and  opening,  but  on  most  afferent  nerves  throughout  the  entire  time 
the  current  Is  closed  (cf.  page  421).  The  same  difference  obtains  between  the 
two  groups  of  functionally  different  nerves  with  respect  to  the  tetanizing  action 
of  supranonnal  temperatures. 

(3)  The  nerves  of  the  extensor  and  flexor  muscles  in  the  same  animal  are 
unequally  excited  by  induction  currents.  The  same  is  true  of  those  controlling 
the  adductor  and  abductor  muscles  of  the  crab's  claw;  of  the  nerves  of  the 
extremities  on  the  one  hand  and  the  vagi,  sympathetic,  sweat  nerves  on  the 
other;  the  accelerator  and  inhibitory  fibers  of  the  heart. 

(4)  Many  chemical  agents  have  a  powerful  stimulating  effect  on  motor 
nerves,  but  either  no  action  at  all  or  only  a  very  feeble  one  on  sensory  nerves. 
The  cardio-inhibitory  fibers  are  thrown  out  of  action  by  the  local  effect  of  a 
one-quarter-per-cent  KNO,  sohition  applied  to  the  cardiac  branch  of  the  vagus, 
but  the  accelerator  fibers  remain  functional,  etc. 

Several  of  these  differences  may  well  be  due  to  peculiarities  in  the  end  organs, 
but  others  probably  are  dependent  upon  actual  differences  in  the  physiological 
constitution  of  the  nerve  fibers.  This  question  cannot  be  decided  easily  and,  as 
Engelmann  points  out,  one  will  do  well  in  any  case  to  be  cautious  and  not  take 
it  for  granted  that  results  obtained  on  one  species  of  nerve  will  necessarily  hold 
for  all  others. 

C.   HAGEnDIE>S  DOCTRnfE 

The  famous  anatomist  Willis  surmised  that  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  make  connection  with  the  cerebrum,  the  organ  of  sensibility  and  motil- 
ity, and  the  posterior  roots  with  the  basal  parts  of  the  brain  presiding  over 
the  vegetative  functions — circulation,  nutrition,  eecretioD,  etc.  In  1811  Bell 
attempted  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  view  experimentally,  but  when  Magen- 
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die  in  18S3  publiehcd  the  results  of  his  iDvestigatJons,  to  be  discussed  imme- 
diately. Bell  came  over  to  that  author's  position.  The  law  which  Magendie 
e^itablishcd  i»  often  knott-n  even  yet  as  BeU's  doctrine. 

Magendie's  doctrine  is  that  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerve  contain 
only  efferent  fibers,  the  posterior  roots  only  afferent  fibers. 

Originallj  the  demonst rations  bj  Mafceudie,  Bell,  Johannes  Miiller  and  theit 
followers  only  applied  to  the  motor  nerves  in  the  strict  sense.  But  after  other 
efferent  nerves  had  been  discovered,  proof  was  soon  forthcoming  that  tb^  also 
make  their  exit  by  the  anterior  roots.  Proof  for  the  vasoconstrictors  was  fur- 
nished by  Pfliiger  and  Claude  Bernard,  for  the  vasodilators  by  Dastre  and  Monit 
also  Gaskell,  and  for  the  sweat  nerves  by  Luchsinger. 

Several  very  noteworthy  exceptions  to  this  ^neral  law  have  now  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Thus  the  posterior  roots  do  not  contain  afferent  fibere  exclusively,  but 
also  a  few  efFcrent  fibers.  Strieker  and  his  pupils  find  vasodilator  nerves  for 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  doft  in  the  posterior  roots  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
lumbar  nerves,  and  for  the  anterior  extremity  in  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
brachial  plexus  (cf.  paite  21)5).  According  to  Steinach  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  second  to  the  sixth  spinal  nerves  of  the  frog  contain  motor  fibers  for  the 
cesophaffus,  stomach,  and  small  intestine — those  of  the  sixth  and  seventh,  motor 
fibers  for  the  rectum  and  those  of  the  seventh  to  the  ninth,  the  same  for  the 
bladder;  but  Dale  was  unable  to  confirm  these  findings.  In  exceptional  cases 
Ilorton-Smith  and  Dale  found  fibers  for  individual  skeletal  muscles  of  the  fri^ 
in  the  posterior  roots. 

Bayliss  has  used  the  method  of  degeneration  (cf.  page  567)  for  tracing  out 
the  vasodilators  contained  in  the  posterior  roots  and  has  found  that  they  origi- 
nate in  the  spinal  ganglia.  Hence  they  also  constitute  a  definite  exception  to 
the  rule. 

Still  another  exception,  which,  however,  is  only  apparent,  has  been  observed. 
Magendie  himself  noticed  that  sometimes  the  anterior  roots  were  genaitivt. 
I^ter  he  found  that  this  sensibility  could  only  be  demonstrated  so  long  as  the 
posterior  roots  were  intact.  It  is  now  known  that  this  sensibility  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  passing  of  fibers  from  the  posterior  root  along  the  anterior 
root  to  sensory  endings  in  the  membranes  of  the  cord.  For  this  reason  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  anterior  root  is  called  recurrent  senaihility. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  the  sensory  fibers  of  a  mixed  nerve  originate  only 
in  the  same  pair  of  roots  as  the  motor  fibers.  Clinical  observation  has  shown, 
however,  that  the  transition  is  much  more  widespread,  since  afferent  nervfs  in 
the  periphery  of  the  body  often  pass  from  one  nerve  trunk  to  another,  so  that 
within  certain  limits  sensory  transmission  may  take  place  in  both  directions 
within  the  same  nerve  trunk. 

§4.    FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NERVE  CELL 

From  the  time  nerve  cells  were  first  discovered  it  has  been  assumed  almmt 
universally  that  they  constitute  the  seat  of  the  central  functions  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  most  weighty  support  for  this  view  lay  in  the  constant  difference 
of  behavior  between  the  peripheral  and  central  systems,  the  difference  being 
referred  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  one  element  which  was  fonnd 
to  be  specific  for  the  central  system.  In  view  of  more  recent  discoveries  on 
the  finer  structure  of  the  central  system,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  extra- 
cellular net  and  the  connections  between  neurofibrils  play  a  still  more  im- 
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portant  r&le  than  the  nerve  cells  in  the  discharge  of  central  fnnctions.  Al- 
though our  information  is  not  yet  definite  enough  to  warrant  taking  such  a 
position,  it  would  be  well  if  we  had  some  designation  for  those  conetituents 
of  the  nervous  system  discharging  these  central  functions,  which  would  not 
prejudice  either  view.  For  simplicity's  sake,  we  shall  retain  the  old  name, 
expressly  remarking  that  the  observations  brought  together  in. this  book  and 
the  conclusions  dedueible  therefrom  are  on  the  whole  but  little  affected  by  the 
newer  ideas,  as  to  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system.  Those  ideas  will  only 
become  significant  when  it  has  been  definitely  proved  that  the  functions 
hitherto  ascribed  to  the  nerve  cell  are  exercised  in  greater  or  less  part  hy 
extracellular  structures. 


A.  THE  HtrTRITIVE  FUnCTIONS  OF  HBRVE  CELLS 
In  1852  Waller,  Sr.,  found  when  he  cut  the  posterior  roots  of  the  second 
cervical  nerve  between  the  spinal  ganglia  and  the  spinal  cord  and  killed  the 
animal  (cat  or  dog)  some  time  later,  that  the  peripheral  end  of  the  root  still 
connected  with  the  ganglion  remained  normal,  while  the  central  end  and  its 
continuation  into  the  spinal  cord  degenerated.  When  he  cut  the  nerve  periph- 
erally to  the  ganglion,  the  peripheral  end  degenerated,  while  the  central  end 
and  its  continuation  into  the  spinal  cord  remained  normal.  Finally,  it  was 
shown  that  after  cutting  the  anterior  root  the  peripheral  end  of  the  efferent 
fibers  degenerated  while  the  central  end  remained  normal. 

Before  Waller,  Tiirck  had  found  that  a  partially  transverse  section  of  the 
spinal  cord  produced  degeneration  above  and  below  the  section,  and  that  this 
degeneration  did  not  follow  the  same  columns  continuously. 

Thus  it  was  demonstrated  that  a  nerve  fiber  maintains  its  normal  condi- 
tion only  so  long  as  its  connection  with  the  nerve  cell  is  preserved.  These 
facts  have  been  robbed  of  much  that  was  originally  strange  about  them  by 
the  newer  conceptions  of  the  nerve  fiber  as  a  mere  process  of  the  nerve  cell ; 
for  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  a  process  must  degenerate  when  its  connection 
with  the  cell  body  is  lost. 

Wallerian  degeneration  has  been  of  very  great  value  in  tracing  out  the  nerve 
paths  in  the  central  nervous  system  (cf.  later),  in  determining  nerve  roots,  and 
in  isolating  physiologically  the  different  kinds  of  fibers  belonging  to  a  given 
nerve  trunk.  The  latter  is  possible  because  the  different  kinds  of  fibers  do  not 
degenerate  at  the  same  rate  after  section. 

But  we  find  it  necessary  to-day  to  amend  the  law  of  Waller  soniewhat.  It 
turns  out  that  both  the  stump  of  the  nerve  fiber  Isft  in  connection  with  the 
nerve  cell  and  the  cell  itself  undergo  secondary  cbanReH  after  seclion  of  a  nerve. 
The  motor  cells  and  those  of  the  spinal  ganglia  appear  to  behave  somewhat 
differently  in  this  respect.  The  former  cKhibit  certain  characteristic  alterations 
of  structure  within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  the  section,  and  within 
fifteen  to  twenty  days  many  of  them  have  gone  to  pie»*s.  The  remainder,  even 
though  the  end  of  the  nerve  may  not  have  healed  at  all,  become  from  this  time 
on  the  seat  of  regenerative  changes  and  gradually  recover  their  normal  proper- 
tied. The  same  course  of  rventa  is  witnessed  in  the  efferent  sympathetic  nerves. 
When  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  cut,  certain  cells  in  the  anterior  bom  of  the 
same  side  become  atrophic;  and  after  section  of  the  fibers  coming  from  the 
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first  cervical  ganglion,  the  cells  in  the  ganglion  belonging  to  them  for  the  most 
part  perish. 

The  structural  changes  appearing  in  the  spinal  ganglion  cells  after  section 
of  a  spinal  nerve  lead  to  complete  loss  of  their  integrity  within  about  ninety 
days  (v.  Oehucbten).  In  other  words,  to  continue  in  a  normal  state,  the  spinal 
ganglion  cell  must  receive  its  impulses  from  the  periphery. 

On  the  other  hand,  section  of  the  posterior  root  central  to  the  ganglion  in 
young  animals  does  not  stop  the  development  of  the  ganglion  or  of  the  peripheral 
nerve  fibers  connected  with  it  (Anderson). 

Section  of  afferent  nerves  produces  changes  even  in  certain  nerve  cells  of 
the  spinal  cord,  with  which  they  are  connected  only  secondarily.  In  young  ani- 
mals development  of  the  cells  of  Clark's  column  is  stopped  by  section  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  (Anderson).  In  fact,  even  the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  as 
well  as  the  anterior  root  fibers  appear  to  be  affected  by  section  of  the  posterior 
roots,  and  especially  if  the  homolateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord  also  is  cut 
through. 

In  view  of  these  results  we  can  readily  understand  how  after  amputation 
of  a  limb  atrophy  will  gradually  estend  to  those  conducting  pathways  and  gray 
masses  of  the  nervous  system  which  were  formerly  in  functional  connection  with 
that  particular  limb.  Such  changes  spread  more  rapidly  in  young  than  in  older 
or  adult  individuals. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  Oudden  has  worked  out  an  experimental  method 
of  tracing  the  conducting  pathways  belonging  to  a  given  organ.  He  merely 
extirpates  the  organ  from  a  young  animal,  keeps  the  animal  alive  for  a  time, 
then  works  out  the  extent  and  localiiation  of  the  resulting  atrophy. 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  atrophj-  resulting  from  such  operations 
is,  that  individual  nerve  elements  connected  together  exercise  a  nutntive  influ- 
ence on  one  another  in  virtue  of  the  excitation  processes  which  they  mediate, 
and  that  failure  of  these  excitation  processes  cuts  off  the  nutritive  influence  and 
the  result  is  atrophy.  Thus  when  a  sufficient  number  of  posterior  root  fibers  are 
sectioned,  the  normal  escitation  conveyed  to  the  cells  of  Clark's  column  by  these 
fibers  is  prevented  and  those  cells  atrophy.  The  anterior  bom  cells  robbed  of 
their  peripheral  impulses  by  section  of  the  posterior  roots,  and  robbed  of  most 
of  their  central  impulses  by  hemisection  of  the  cord,  on  the  same  side,  are  thence- 
forth devoid  of  the  proper  nutritive  influence,  and  they  atrophy.  When  a  limb 
is  amputated  the  individual  no  longer  has  any  occasion  for  sending  impulses  to 
the  motor  cells  of  the  lost  member,  and  not  being  used,  nutritive  control  over 
them  is  withdrawn. 

The  nutritive  influence  of  the  nerve  cells  extends  also  to  the  peripheral 
tissues  supplied  by  their  fibers,  for  it  has  long  been  known,  that  the  nutritive 
state  of  many  an  organ  depends  upon  its  connection  with  the  central  nervoiiB 
system.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  skeletal  muscle  degenerates  when  its 
motor  nerve  is  cut.  The  submaxillary  gland  decreases  in  size  after  section 
of  its  corcbral  secretory  nerves  (page  256),  and  undergoes  degeneration  of 
the  true  glandular  substance. 

So  far  as  we  know  yet  muscle  substance  receives  only  a  single  kind  of 
efferent  nerve  libers.  Consequently  the  very  nerves  wliich  evoke  the  dissimila- 
tory  processes  of  the  muscle  serve  at  the  same  time  in  some  way  not  yet  under- 
stoml  to  maintain  the  mni^cle  in  its  normal  condition  (cf.  page  449),  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  other  organs. 

Even  afferent'nerves  have  a  nutritive  influence  of  this  kind  on  their  periph- 
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eral  end  organs.    For  example,  the  taste  buds  of  the  tongue  degenerate  after 
section  of  the  glosao-pharyngeal  nerve. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  the  nerve  cells  comtttute  ike  nutritive  or 

trophic  centers  of  the  nerve  fibers  proceeding  from  them,  and  likewise  of  the 
central  or  peripheral  organs  supplied  by  the  nerve  fibers. 

In  explaining  certain  phenomena  of  degeneration  the  belief  has  often  been 
expressed  that  there  are  special  nerves  and  centers  vrhose  sole  function  it  is  to 
maintain  the  normal  state  of  nutrition  in  the  organs  and  tisauea,  and  such  nerves 
have  been  designated  as  the  trophic  tierpes.  While  we  cannot  regard  the  ques- 
tion of  their  existence  ae  finally  disposed  of,  the  results  of  experiments  thus  far 
made  tend  to  discredit  the  whole  conception. 

For  example,  frequent  reference  is  made  to  inflammation  of  the  cornea  after 
section  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  and  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs  after  bilateral 
section  of  the  vagus.  But  as  regards  the  first,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
cornea  is  rendered  insensitive  by  section  of  the  trigeminal ;  consequently  foreign 
particles  which  under  normal  circumstances  would  be  removed  voluntarily  or 
refiexly  by  moyeraenta  of  the  eyelids,  are  now  permitted  to  scratch  and  other- 
wise injure  tbe  cornea,  and  in  this  manner  an  inflammatory  process  can  be  started 
quite  independently  of  any  trophic  influence.  If  the  ear  of  the  animal  be  sewn 
down  over  the  eye  so  as  to  protect  it  from  foreign  particles  no  inflammation 
results  from  section  of  the  trigeminal  (Snellen). 

The  inflammation  of  the  lungs  (vagus  pneumonia)  can  also  be  explained 
without  invoking  a  trophic  nervous  influence.  The  ccsophagus  is  paralyzed  as 
the  result  of  the  operation,  and  bits  of  food  remaining  adherent  to  its  walls 
may  very  easily  be  sucked  into  the  lungs  and  there  set  up  the  inflammation 
observed.  Animals  with  an  cpsophageal  fistula  in  the  neck  (cf.  page  246)  undergo 
bilateral  vagotomy  without  any  inflammation  of  the  lungs  (Pawlow),  the  likeli- 
hood of  food  particles  entering  the  lungs  being  very  much  reduced  by  the  fistula. 

Other  experimental  results  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  support  of 
trophic  nerves  are  nothing  more  than  pure  vasomotor  effects. 

Bedsores,  which  frequently  accompany  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  (myelitis, 
lesions,  compression,  etc.),  are  probably  to  be  explained  rather  as  the  result  of 
a  diminished  vitality  of  the  skin,  which  permits  injury  and  infection,  than  as 
the  specific  result  of  a  loss  of  trophic  influence. 

B.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  STmULI  OF  ITERVE  CELLS 

Under  normal  circumstances  nerve  cells  may  he  roused  to  activity  in  any 
one  of  the  following  different  ways : 

(1)  By  external  stimuli  acting  upon  the  peripheral  end  organs  of  afferent 
nerves.  Afferent  nerves  always  connect  with  a  nerve  cell  of  some  kind,  hence 
any  excitation  of  the  former  must  be  communicated  to  the  latter.  The  cells 
of  the  spinal  ganglia  are  roused  to  activity  by  stimulation  of  the  spinal 
nerves  and  the  nerve  cells  connected  with  the  nerves  of  special  sense  (e.  g., 
the  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina)  are  excited  by  their  appropriate  stimuli. 

(2). By  the  action  of  other  nerve  cells.  This  mode  of  excitation  is  very 
common,  for  whenever  an  impulse  is  sent  through  any  length  of  the  nervone 
system  not  covered  by  a  single  fiber  it  must  be  transmitted  to  a  fiber  or  fibers 
connected  with  another  cell.  For  examples  of  this  mode,  we  have  only  to 
think  of  the  way  in  which  the  highest  nerve  centers  are  finally  excited  by  a 
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peripheral  stimulus  or  how  the  effereot  motor  cells  in  the  anterior  horn  of  the 
cord  are  excited  through  the  long  cortlco-spinal  pathways  by  the  cerebral 
cortex. 

We  must  call  attention  here  to  a  very  noteworthy  difference  in  the  behavior 
of  nerve  cells  of  different  kinde.  When  the  spinal  cord  is  excited — e.  g,,  by 
stimulation  of  the  posterior  spinal  roots — an  action  current  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  cord,  just  as  in  the  peripheral  nerves;  but  on  stimulation  of  the 
anterior  roots  no  action  current  is  obtained  in  the  cord — i.  e.,  the  excitation  can- 
not be  communicated  by  the  motor  cells  to  other  portions  of  the  cord.  And 
yet  an  excitation  started  in  the  cord  by  direct  stimulation  can  be  communicated 
to  tie  afferent  roots.  At  any  rate  in  strychnine  poisoning  when  a  very  strong 
excitation  is  roused  in  the  cord  an  action  current  can  be  demonstrated  in  the 
posterior  roots  (Gotoh  and  Horsley). 

(3)  The  reflex  process  representi=  an  important  Instance  of  transferred 
excitation  within  the  central  nervous  system.  This  phenomenon  was  known 
to  Descartes  (1649)  and  later  received  an  esaentially  correct  explanation 
through  the  writings  of  Proschaskas  and  of  Marshall  Hall. 

A  reflex  may  be  defined  as  a  physiological  act  in  which  an  afferent  nerve 
excites  an  efferent  nerve  through  the  cooperation  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
hut  without  any  participation  on  the  part  of  the  will  or  of  consciousness. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  discussing  the  structure  of  the  central  nervons 
system,  how  this  transfer  of  the  afferent  impulse  to  the  efferent  nerve  may 
take  place  (cf.  page  563  and  Fig.  255). 

(4)  Nerve  cells  may -be  excited  through  the  blood  and  lymph  (automatic 
excitation).  Products  of  decomposition  and  of  internal  secretion  {cf.  page 
35C)  are  always  present  in  the  blood  and  lymph  and  are  capable  of  stimulating 
the  nerve  cells  with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact. 

(5)  Nerve  wlls  may  be  excite<l  through  the  influence  of  the  will.  When 
we  make  a  muscular  movement  by  direct  effort  of  the  will,  certain  nerve  cells 
are  excited.  The  will  therefore  can  in  some  way  act  upon  nerve  cells,  or, 
more  correctly  stated,  in  those  cerebral  processes  which  represent  the  physical 
correlate  of  our  conscious  volitional  states  certain  nerve  cells  are  active.  How 
this  takes  place  we  cannot  say. 

We  might  conceive  that  these  movements  which  take  place  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  will  in  reality  represent  a  particular  kind  of  reflexes,  and  in  fact 
one  may  by  introspection  convince  himself  that  what  he  calls  a  voluntary  act 
is  very  often  the  direct  result  of  an  external  stimulus  even  though  it  may  he 
accompanied  by  a  conscious  sensation.  But  it  is  impossible,  for  the  present  at 
least,  to  explain  the  action  of  the  will  in  its  entirety  from  this  point  of  view 
and  to  this  question  as  to  that  concerning  the  origrln  of  conscious  sensations, 
physiology  is  compelled  to  waive  an  answer. 

C.    MODE  OF  REACTION  OF  NERVE  CELLS  TO  STDCULATIOIT 

Whether  a  nerve  cell  is  stimulated  directly  or  through  the  axis-cylinder 
process  or  other  connection,  it  exhibits  several  characteristics  in  the  mode  of 
its  behavior.  (1)  The  first  of  these  is  Its  ability  to  transform  a  single  momen- 
tary slimulvs  into  a  long-continurd  effect. 
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Birge  stimulated  the  spina)  cord  of  the  frog  by  plunging  a  very  fine  needle 
into  it  and  immediately  withdrawing  the  same.  He  recorded  the  muscular 
responses  discharged  by  the  stimulus  and  subsequently  determined  very  accu- 
rately the  portion  of  the  cord  invaded  by  the  needle.  The  result  was  that  stimu* 
lation  of  the  white  substance  was  found  to  produce  only  a  single  contraction, 
but  when  the  needle  struck  nerve  cells  in  the  anterior  horn  an  actual  tetanus 
always  appeared — i.  e.,  a  stimulus  occurring  but  once  was  transformed  by  the 
nerve  cells  into  a  stimulus  lasting  for  a  much  longer  time. 

(2)  Another  peculiarity  of  nerve  cells  is  that  they  respond  espectalli/  well 
to  frequent  stimulalion,  even  though  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  is  relatively 
very  weak.  This  means  that  nerve  cells  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  property 
of  summation. 

Thus  Kronecker  and  Nikolaides  found  on  stimulating  the  vasomotar  center 
that  single  induction  shocks  of  great  strength  produced  but  slight  effect,  and 


that  repeated  shocks  of  moderate  strength  and  high  frequency  (optimum  twenty 
to  thirty  per  second)  were  more  efficacious  than  stronger  shocks  at  a  lower 
frequency. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  is  observed  in  reflex  stimulation.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  any  response  from  a  normal  spinal  cord  with  single  induction 
shocks  (Setschenow),  (Biedermann  observed,  however,  that  the  responses  are 
easily  obtained,  if  the  spinal  cord  first  be  cooled.)  But  if  the  afferent  nerve  be 
stimulated  with  rapidly  repeated  shocks,  no  difficulty  is  experienced,  and  with 
a  given  strength  of  current  the  muscular  responses  appear  more  promptly  the 
more  frequent  the  stimuli.  This  is  not  because  a  lai^er  number  of  stimuli  fall 
within  the  latent  period  with  the  higher  frequency;  for  the  absolute  number  of 
stimuli  received  before  the  end  of  the  latent  period  may  be  even  greater  with 
a  low  than  with  a  high  frequency.  Once  an  adequate  frequency  has  been 
reached,  the  length  of  the  latent  period  is,  within  wide  limits,  independent  of 
the  strength  of  the  stimulus  (Stirling). 

The  power  of  the  nerve  cells  to  store  up  stimuli  is  demonstrated  in  the  most 
striking  way  by  the  preliminary  reflexes  observed  by  Sanders-Ezn  after  chemi- 
cal, and  by  Stirling  (Fig.  256)  after  electrical  stimulation.  At  first  after  a 
short  latent  period  several  small  twitches  appear,  then  suddenly,  after  a  long 
latent  period,  a  very  powerful  contraction  is  made.  The  reflex  mechanism  is 
now  exhausted;  the  preparation  remains  at  rest  notwithstanding  the  continu- 
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oua  etimulation  for  several  seconds,  then  another  powerful  contraction  appears, 
etc.  The  same  thing  has  heen  observed  hj  Lombard  with  continuous  thermal 
stimulation. 

These  and  similar  facta  teach  us  that  when  the  nerve  cell  has  discharged 
an  unusually  strong  impulse  as  the  result  of  summation  of  its  stimuli,  it  is 
to  a  certain  extent  exhausted  and  requires  a  certain  time  to  be  recharged. 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  resistance  of  a  cell  to  stimulation  will  depend  upon 
the  mode,  strength,  and  frequency  of  the  stimulation,  and  we  know  from 
everyday  experience  that  nerve  cells  withstand  the  normal  stimuli  much 
better  than  they  do  our  relatively  crude  artificial  stimuli. 

(3)  Certain  observations  go  to  show  that  nerve  cells,  just  like  nerve 
fibers  and  muscles  (cf.  page  429),  have  a  refractory  period. 

In  stimulating  the  motor  zone  of  the  cerebral  cortex  Richet  and  A,  Broca 
observed  that  a  second  stimulus  was  ineffective  if  it  follows  the  first  at  a  shorter 
interval  than  0.1  second.  The  reflex  closure  of  the  eyelid  to  a  second  stimulus 
does  not  take  place  if  the  second  stimulus  follows  the  first  at  a  shorter  interval 
than  0.5-1  second  (Zwaardemaker).  According  to  Baglioni,  the  refractory 
period  of  the  sensory  elements  in  the'  spinal  cord  of  a  frog  amounts  to  some 
0,25-0.5  second.  The  inability  of  the  normal  spinal  cord  to  mediate  complete 
tetanic  contractions  reflexly  is  to  be  explained  by  this  circumstance. 

(4)  Finally,  artificial  stimulation  of  nen'e  cells  teaches  us  that  they  have 
the  ability  to  transmute  the  stimuli  which  they  receive  into  a  perfectly  char- 
acteristic rhythm. 

Stimulating  the  spinal  cord  of  a  rabbit  with  forty-tbree  induction  shocks 
per  second,  Kronecker  and  HslI  obtained  muscular  contractions  showing  a 
rhythm  of  twenty  per  second,  whereas  on  stimulating  the  peripheral  nerve  forty- 
three  times  per  second  thi  contractions  obtained  had  exactly  the  same  rhythm 
as  the  stimuli.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  frequency  of  the  im- 
pulses given  off  from  the  central  nervous  system  is  always  the  same.  It  appeara 
rather  from  the  experiments  of  Stem  on  the  muscular  sound  produced  by  stimu- 
lation of  different  portions  of  the  nervous  system  with  induction  shocks  of  dif- 
ferent frequency,  that  the  spinal  cord  is  capable  of  discharging  its  impulses  at 
varying  rhythms  up  to  230  per  second,  although  a  number  of  observations  tend 
to  show  (cf.  page  431)  that  the  frequency  at  which  impulses  are  given  off  from 
the  central  nervous  system  is  in  general  very  much  lower  than  this. 

D.    DEPEHDEHCE  OF  THE  HERVE    CELL  DPOH  THE   BLOOD  SOPPLY  AlID 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  POISOHOUS  SUBSTAHCES 

The  nerve  cells  in  the  body  are  intensely  active,  hence  they  require  an 
abundant  supply  of  blood.  In  fact,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  large  gan- 
glion cells  of  the  vagus  and  the  trigeminal  nerves  in  the  bony  fish,  Lophius 
piscalorius,  have  a  small  knot  of  capillaries  of  their  own  penetrating  into  their 
substance  and  so  supplying  them  with  nourishment  (Fritsch). 

When  the  blood  supply  to  the  brain  is  considerably  reduced  by  compression 
of  the  carotids  on  both  sides,  unconsciousness  results,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
because  the  nerve  cells  are  functionally  incapacitated. 
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Steuson's  experiment  of  clamping  the  abdominal  aorta  teaches  us  also  that 
the  nerve  cells  in  the  spinal  cord  very  soon  suffer  from  the  lack  of  blood. 
The  posterior  extremities  become  paralyzed  soon  after  the  aorta  ia  closed  off, 
not  because  of  the  absence  of  blood  in  those  parts  but  because  of  its  absence 
from  the  spinal  cord. 

Fredericq  has  investigated  these  phenomena  more  closely  and  has  reached 
the  folloving  conclusions  for  the  dog:  Some  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds  after  the 
clamp  ia  applied  a  temporary  excitation  of  the  motor  cells  begins,  but  within 
thirty  to  forty  seconds  the  motor  paralysis  is  complete.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Bensibility  of  the  posterior  parts  is  entirely  unaffected;  but  after  one  and  one- 
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Pio.  257. — The  relative  rceiiitBiice  ot  several  nerve  centers  in  sspbyxistion,  schema,  si ter  Landei^ 

gren.    ,  the  vasomotor  center  in  the  medulla;    ,  the  cardiac  inhibitory  ceotcr  i 

... .,  the  respnratory  center;   ,  the  vasomotor  center  in  Che  spinal  cord. 

half  minutes  a  hypenesthesia  seta  in,  followed  by  antesthesia,  which  is  complete 
at  the  end  of  three  minutes.  If  now  the  clamp  is  removed,  sensibility  returns  in 
five  to  ten  minutes,  but  motility  somewhat  later.  By  continuing  the  occlusion 
long  enough  the  paralysis  and  antesthesia  become  permanent. 

From  these  facts  we  reach  the  very  important  conclusion  that  different 
nerve  cells  have  very  different  powers  of  resistance  to  ansmia. 

Other  observations  go  to  show  that  the  endurance  of  different  nerve  cells 
under  acute  asphyxiation  is  very  different.  The  schema  in  Fig.  257  repre- 
sents, according  to  Landergren,  the  relative  excitability  and  resistance  through- 
out the  different  phases  of  asphyxia  of  the  following  centers :  the  bulbar  vaso- 
motor center,  the  cardiac-inhibitory  center,  the  respiratory  center,  and  the 
spinal  vasomotor  center  (cf.  page  238).  The  bulbar  vasomotor  is  first  ex- 
cited and  has  the  least  resistance.  When  the  activity  of  this  center  begins 
to  decline  the  cardio-inhibitory  center  has  reached  the  height  of  its  irrita- 
bility. The  course  which  is  run  by  the  irritability  of  the  respiratory  center 
cannot  be  represented  fully,  owing  to  the  respiratory  pause  which  comes  in, 
but  it  seems  to  agree  in  the  main  with  that  of  the  vagus  center.    The  spinal 
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vasomotor  centers  are  excited  at  a  rather  late  stage,  but  they  continue  active 
at  a  time  when  the  other  centers  are  on  the  wane. 

Although  this  ia  not  the  place  for  a  full  discuasion  of  the  influence  of  dif- 
ferent poisons  upon  the  nervous  system,  attention  ought  to  be  directed  to  the 
fact  that  certain  observations  have  been  made  which  tend  to  show  that  these 
substances  do  not  act  alike  on  all  nerve  cells.  Thus,  according  to  Baglioni, 
carbolic  acid  in  weak  solution  has  a  heightening  effect  upon  the  irritability  of 
the  motor  mechaaisniB  in  the  anterior  horn,  while  the  sensory  mechanisms  of 
the  posterior  horn  are  not  perceptibly  affected.  Strychnia  on  the  other  hand 
increases  the  excitability  of  the  sensory  mechanisms  of  the  posterior  horn  aud 
leaves  the  motor  mechanisms  of  the  anterior  unaffected.  Immediately  after  its 
application  nicotine  stimulates  the  motor  elements  of  the  medulla  and  spinal 
cord,  also  the  cells  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  but  has  no  effect  upon  the  cells 
of  the  spinal  ganglia  (Langlcy). 

E.   MORPHOLOGICAL  CHARGES  m  THE  HERVE  CELL.    REPRODUCTIOH 
AND  REGEnERATIOH 

Within  recent  years  the  structure  of  the  nerve  cell  has  been  made  out  in 
great  detail,  thanks  to  the  great  progress  in  histological  technique,  and  certain 
differences  have  been  noted  in  the  microscopical  appearance  of  resting  and  of 
active  or  fatigued  cells.  A  full  account  of  this  difference  will  be  found  in  test- 
books  of  histology. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  also  to  demonstrate  that  nerve  cells  or  their 
dendrites  at  least  are  capable  of  ameboid  movements,  and  far-reaching  physio- 
logical and  psychological  hypotheses  have  been  erected  on  the  basis  of  such 
assumptions.  But  these  have  with  justice  been  very  vigorously  contested,  and 
if  the  newer  discoveries  concerning  the  neurofibrils  prove  to  be  true  in  all  respects 
(cf.  page  560),  ameboid  movement  will  have  lost  its  last  vestige  of  support. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  fundamental  importance,  whether  nerve  cells  can 
be  reproduced  in  post-embryonic  life.  Birge  counted  the  motor  cells  in  the  spinal 
cord  and  the  nerve  fibers  in  the  anterior  spinal  roots  in  frogs  of  different  age 
and  convinced  himself  that  both  either  multiply  from  preexisting  nerve  elements 
or  develop  from  other  elements  throughout  life,  for  he  found  an  unmistakable 
relation  between  the  wei^t  of  the  animal  and  the  number  of  cells  and  fibers. 
For  example,  a  frog  weighing  IJ  g.  had  5,984  motor  nerve  fibers,  one  of  91  g. 
6,481,  one  of  9.1  g.  7,048,  up  to  a  frog  of  11  g.  with  11.468  fibers.  On  the  average 
for  each  1  g.  increase  in  weight  52  motor  fibers  had  been  added. 

How  long  after  birth  this  new  formation  may  take  place  we  do  not  know. 
In  certain  inflammatory  processes  in  the  brain  mitotic  figures  have  been  seen 
in  the  vicinity  of  nerve  cells,  but  these  facts  teach  us  nothing  with  regard  to 
the  normal  multiplication  of  nerve  cells  in  the  adult  body. 

Most  authors  deny  the  regeneration  of  nerve  tissues  after  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  them  in  the  higher  animals.  But  we  have  two  observations  recorded  in 
the  literature  supporting  such  regenerations :  One  by  Voit  concerns  regeneration 
in  both  hemispheres  of  the  pigeon,  the  other  by  Vitzou  regeneration  of  the 
occipital  lobes  in  the  monkey.  These  are  extremely  important  observations  and 
nt^ntly  demand  confirmation. 

It  has  been  established  by  a  great  many  observations  that  peripheral 
efferent  fibers  regenerate  if  the  nerve  cells  to  which  they  belong  remain 
uninjured. 
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Moreover  the  central  end  of  one  efferent  nerve  can  be  united  with  the 
peripheral  end  of  another.  Two  afferent  nerves  can  likewise  be  crossed  in 
the  same  fashion;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  decided  how  far  afferent  nerves 
mediating  differeDt  kinds  of  sensations  can  be  joined  together.  It  appears 
that  no  union  of  afferent  with  efferent  nerves  ia  possible. 

Several  authors  reject  the  view  that  an  actual  regeneration  takes  place  in 
a  nerve  which  has  been  completely  separated  from  the  central  nervous  system, 
and  Bethe  has  reported  a  number  of  interesting  experiments  which  tend  to 
discredit  that  view.  Other  authors  have  observed  in  the  peripheral  stump 
of  a  cut  nerve  the  appearance  of  spindle-shaped  cells  lying  in  the  longitudinal 
direction  of  the  nerve.  Should  it  be  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that  axis  cylinders 
develop  within  these  structures  we  could  no  longer  regard  axis  cylinders  as 
processes  of  the  nerve  ceils,  and  the  nutritive  influence  over  the  nerve  fibers 
ascribed  to  the  nerve  cell  would  sink  to  a  matter  of  small  importance.  In 
short,  our  whole  conception  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  would  of  necessity  be  very  profoundly  modified.  Langley,  however, 
on  the  basis  of  some  experiments  of  his  own,  believes  that  the  nerve  fibers 
which  apparently  arise  de  novo  actually  grow  into  the  peripheral  stump  from 
nerves  of  the  surrounding  tissue  and  eventually  trace  back  to  nerve  cells  of 
the  spinal  cord.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  Bethe  himself  finds  great  varia- 
tion in  the  number  of  autochthonous '  fibers,  since  never  in  his  experiments 
did  all  the  fibers  regenerate  in  this  fashion.  Besides,  this  form  of  regeneration 
appeared  at  its  strongest  only  in  young  animals;  in  grown  animals  the  fibers 
stopped,  as  Bethe  puts  it,  "halfway,"  not  being  powerful  enough  of  them- 
selves to  complete  the  regeneration  without  the  help  of  the  spinal  cord.  For 
the  present  the  matter  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled  in  Bethe's  favor. 

Langley  has  contributed  some  very  important  results  on  the  regeneration  of 
sympathetic  nerves,  but  for  several  reasons  it  sccma  best  to  discuss  these  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  physiology  of  special  nerves  (Chapter  XXV). 


§5.    REFLEX  PROCESSES 

A.   SEGHEHTATIOn  JB  THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 
We  learn  from  the  anatomy  of  the  lower  vertebrates  (lamprey,  salaman- 
der) that  the  nerve  fibers  from  the  spinal  roots,  in  certain  sections  at  least, 
run  but  a  short  distance  up  or  down  the  spinal  cord — i.  e.,  that  there  is  here 
an  evident  segmentation  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Likewise  in  the  higher  vertebrates  the  spinal  cord  can  be  regarded  as  to 
a  certain  extent  made  up  of  aerially  homologous  parts,  connected  together  in  a 
very  complex  manner.  Each  such  segment  consists  of  a  pair  of  nerve  roots 
together  with  that  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  belonging  to  them  and  consti- 
tutes in  itself  the  simplest  kind  of  a  central  organ. 

Because  of  the  many  short-  and  long-fihered  pathways  uniting  the  separate 
segments  of  the  spinal  cord  with  each  other  and  with  the  different  portions 
of  the  brain,  impulses  arising  in  the  different  segments  have  so  many  ways 

'  That  is.  originating  in  the  place  where  they  are  found. 
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of  escape  that  the  segmentation  in'  the  normal  organism  is  not  apparent 
That  it  does  exist,  however,  has  been  demonstrated  by  Sherrington's  investi- 
gations on  the  posterior  root  reflexes  in  the  monkey.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  these  results  in  detail.  The  following 
concrete  illustration  of  segmental  reflexes  in  the  higher  vertebrates  must 
suffice. 

OoltE  and  Ewald  isolated  the  spinal  cord  of  the  d<«  from  the  higher  parts 
of  the  nervous  sj'stem  by  a  section  in  the  lower  cervical  or  upper  thoracic  region 
and  then  in  a  second  operation  removed  the  posterior  end  of  the  cord.  There 
remained  only  the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  cord  controlling  what  they  called 
the  "  middle  animal."  When  the  hand  was  rubbed  over  the  right  side  of  the 
thorax  of  such  an  animal,  that  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  containing  the 
remnant  of  the  spinal  cord  was  bent  strongly  to  the  right.  If  a  very  gentle 
stimulus  was  given  distortion  of  the  skin  only  was  observed.  Wetting  the  thorax 
with  water  caused  the  "  middle  animal "  to  tremble  all  over. 

Sherrington  has  found  that  reflexes  spread  most  readily  to  the  motor  fibers 
of  the  same  pair  of  spinal  nerves,  and  more  readily  to  anterior  roots  near 
the  afferent  path  than  to  those  far  distant.  They  can  also  pass  ccntrifugally 
as  well  as  centripetally  in  the  cord,  for  stimulation  of  the  fore  leg  will  produce 
a  reflex  contraction  in  the  hind  leg.  Motor  fibers  springing  from  the  same 
segment  of  the  spinal  cord  are  not  all  roused  to  action  with  equal  facility — 
e.  g.,  in  reflex  excitation  of  the  hind  leg  the  flexors  of  the  same  side  and  the 
extensors  of  the  opposite  side  are  called  into  play  much  more  easily  than 
the  extensors  of  the  same  and  the  flexors  of  the  opposite  side  (cf.  below, 
page  587). 

D.  OBKERAL  FEATURES  OF  REFLEXES 

Although  refleses  may  be  radiated  very  widely,  as  a  rule,  they  have  a 
rather  limited  distribution,  certain  efferent  nerves  being  set  in  action  by 
definite  afferent  nerves,  whence  the  so-called  regulative  reflexes.  Thus  stimu- 
lation of  the  nerves  of  taste  produces  a  reflex  secretion  of  saliva  and  of 
gastric  juice;  the  afferent  nerves  of  the  lungs  influence  reflexly  the  respira- 
tory muscles;  the  afferent  nerves  of  the  heart  act  reflexly  upon  the  efferent 
nerves  of  the  heart,  and  upon  the  vasomotor  nerves;  the  heat  nerves  and 
cold  nerves  produce  reflex  alterations  in  the  secretion  of  sweat  and  in  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  skin,  etc. 

From  these  examples,  which  represent  but  a  small  number  of  such  reflex 
processes,  we  may  deduce  the  general  rule:  that  the  reflexes  serve  to  regulate 
various  functions  of  the  body,  and  to  adapt  them  to  their  appropriate  ends. 

How  extremely  useful  to  the  body  this  purely  machinelike  regulation  is 
will  be  readily  appreciated,  if  we  hut  recall  the  importance  of  the  examples 
just  mentioned  and  try  to  picture  to  our  minds  what  would  happen  in  the 
event  of  their  failure.  How  important  it  is,  too,  that  this  regulation  should 
go  on  independently  of  our  own  wills!  It  has  only  been  by  long  and  toil- 
some investigation  that  scientists  have  learned  the  little  we  know  about  the 
reflex  processes  in  our  bodies.  If  now  our  bodily  functions  coxild  only  be 
carried  out  after  mastering  all  the  details,  how  should  we  ever  learn  them 
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and  how  could  they  be  regulated  meantime?  The  regulative  refiexes  owe 
their  existence  to  the  native  organization  of  the  nervous  si/stem.  Among  the 
many  efferent  nerves  which  may  be  excited  by  a  single  afferent  nerve  there 
are  some  to  which  the  impulse  is  transferred  more  readily  than  to  others. 
This  naturally  suggeete  that  the  anatomical  connections  in  such  cases  are 
simpler,  possibly  shorter,  than  in  others. 

In  his  researches  on  the  conditions  influencing  secretion  in  certain  digest- 
ive glands  Pawlow's  attention  was  drawn  to  one  circumstance  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  our  comprehension  of  the  reflex  mechanisms.  We 
refer  to  the  psychical  influence  over  certain  glands,  already  mentioned  at 
page  263.  When  the  experiment  animal  had  no  desire  for  food  stimulation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  produced  no  secretion  of  gastric  juice. 
The  appetite  therefore  brings  about  a  predisposition  in  certain  portions  of 
the  nervous  system  which  constitutes  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  reflex 
outpouring  of  gastric  juice.  In  fact,  appetite  itself,  or  the  mere  sight  of 
food,  can  evoke  the  secretion.  We  meet  with  similar  phenomena  in  other 
portions  of  the  body — e.  g.,  alterations  of  the  heart  beat  under  the  influence 
of  emotions,  blushing,  weeping,  the  involuntary  evacuation  of  urine  and  faeces 
induced  by  certain  psychical  states,  vomiting  caused  by  disagreeable  thoughts, 
and  many  more.  Hence,  while  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  will  the 
reflex  processes  are  closely  associated  in  manifold  ways  with  states  of  the  mind. 

Many  new  reflexes  are  formed  in  the  course  of  life,  that  is  to  say,  move- 
ments which  originally  were  executed  under  the  control  of  the  will  become 
automatic  by  practice — e.  g.,  standing,  walking,  piano  playing,  and  the  like. 

When  a  person  stumbles  over  a  stone,  the  purposive  movements  by  which 
he  saves  himself  from  a  fall  are  pure  reflexes,  as  we  know  from  the  fact  that 
very  often  the  danger  is  apperceived  only  when  it  is  all  over.  If  in  such 
cases'  the  appropriate  movements  had  to  be  made  voluntarily,  very  often  the 
body  would  suffer  injury  before  the  mishap  could  be  prevented.  Another 
purpose  of  reflex  movements  therefore  is  to  protect  the  body  from  external 
injuries. 

Reflexes  play  no  small  part  also  in  personal  culture.  Good  carriage  of  the 
body,  for  example,  is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  practice  of  many  muscular 
movements  originally  performed  painstakingly,  until  they  became  purely  reflex 
in  character.  The  general  conduct  of  a  cultivated  man  in  bis  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-men  is  also  largely  a  matter  of  reflex  action.  While  much  in  this 
realm  is  purely  conventional,  even  this  can  only  be  acquired,  ao  as  to  be  invari- 
ably performed,  by  practice. 

C.   DTHIBiriOR  OP  REFLEXES 

If  it  is  highly  important  so  to  impress  certain  movements  on  the  nervous 
system  that  they  will  be  performed  more  or  less  reflexly,  it  is  none  the  less 
important  to  suppress  certain  others  which  may  be  unpleasant  or  otherwise 
undesirable.  Many  such  acts  are  pure  reflexes  either  inherited  or  acquired 
by  bad  training.  Such,  e.  g.,  are  weeping  and  crying  out  under  pain.  A 
person  can  learn  to  suppress  this  reflex,  just  as  a  child  can  be  taught  not 
to  cry  when  everything  does  not  go  to  its  liking.     Many  facial  expressions 
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and  gesticulations  belong  to  the  same  class.     (Recall,  e.  g,,  the  old  story  of 
Demosthenes.) 

The  suppression  of  reflexes  may  be  explained  as  follows:  When  the  cerebrum 
is  removed  from  an  animal  it  is  observed  that  complex  systemic  reflexes  can  be 
more  readily  end  more  rc^nilarly  induced  than  before.  The  cerebrum  haa  there- 
fore the  power  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  restrain  reflexes,  which  are 
discharged  more  easily  by  lower  centers  working  alone.  It  may  be  supposed  to 
have  the  same  power  over  acts  which  have  come  to  be  easily  performed  because 
certain  pathways  are  strongly  developed  either  by  inheritance  or  as  the  result 
of  habit.  Exercise  of  this  control,  however  small  it  may  be  at  first,  vrill  accom* 
plish  the  suppression  of  such  processes  as  secretion  of  tears  and  the  like. 

But  it  would  be  incorrect  to  suppose  that  reflexes  are  inhibited  only  through 
the  cerebrum.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  demonstrate  such  inhibitions  on 
animals  devoid  of  the  cerebrum,  notwithstanding  that  excitability  of  the  reflej 
arc  is  greatly  increased  by  the  operation.  On  the  strength  of  experiments  involv- 
ing chemical  stimulation  of  the  frog's  skin,  Setscbenow  taught  that  special 
inhibitory  centers  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  optic  thalami,  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  under 
the  influence  of  which  reflexes  from  the  spinal  cord  are  retarded.  These  centers 
can  be  excited  directly  or  by  stimulation  of  afferent  nerves,  he  said,  and  ara 
always  active  throughout  life.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  inhibitory 
mechanisms  for  reflexes  aroused  by  tactile  stimuli. 

Goltz  demonstrated,  however,  that  reflex  acts  induced  by  all  sorts  of  tactile 
stimuli,  as  mere  contact,  stroking  the  skin,  etc.,  can  under  certain  circum- 
stances be  entirely  suppressed,  and  be  laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
any  center  mediating  a  definite  reflex  euffere  a  distinct  loss  in  excitability 
whenever  it  is  acted  upon  at  the  same  time  by  any  other  pathway  not  con- 
cerned in  that  particular  reflex, 

Goltz  instanced  the  following  examples  of  inhibitions  of  this  sort.  (1)  The 
heart  may  be  brought  to  a  complete  standstill  by  lightly  tapping  the  abdominal 
viscera  (Klopfversuch).  But  this  otherwise  invariable  result  is  not  obtained  if 
at  the  same  time  a  sensory  nerve  of  one  of  the  It^TS  is  stimulated  powerfully. 
(2)  If  the  skin  between  the  fore  legs  of  a  male  frog  taken  in  the  breeding  season 
be  stimulated  lightly  with  the  finger  after  the  animal  has  been  beheaded,  the 
finger  will  be  clasped  £rmly  by  the  fore  legs  (clasping  reflex).  Ordinarily  this 
reflex  never  fails,  but  if  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  be  applied  to  the  animal  at  the 
same  time  it  very  often  fails.  (3)  If  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt  be 
injected  under  the  dorsal  skin  of  a  frog,  all  reflexes  cease.  The  limbs  hang 
perfectly  limp  and  arc  not  drawn  up  even  when  vigorously  scraped  with  a  knife. 
This  condition  lasts  for  some  minutes  and  then  the  reflexes  gradually  rutum 
(Bethe). 

Heidenbain  and  BubnoS's  observations  on  morphinized  dogs  furnish  us  fur- 
ther examples  of  inhibitory  processes  in  the  central  nervous  system.  It  is  well 
known  that  muscular  contractions  may  be  induced  by  artificial  stimulation  of 
certain  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex  (of  which  more  in  Chapter  XXIV).  Such 
contractions  in  morphinized  dogs  are  long  drawn  out,  disappearing  but  gradu- 
ally when  the  stimulation  ceases.  But  if,  while  the  after-effect  is  still  on.  the 
skin  be  stroked  lightly  or  some  other  sensory  stimulus  be  applied,  the  contracted 
muscle  immediately  relaxes;  moreover,  the  same  result  is  obtained  if  the  same 
area  of  the  cortex  be  given  another,  this  time  a  weak  or  transitory  stimulus. 
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The  conclusion  is,  that  when  the  cerebral  cortex,  or,  more  correctly,  the  nerve 
cells  of  the  Bpinal  cord  are  active,  etimulation  of  the  cortex,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, has  an  inhibitory  effect  on  such  activity. 

The  present  status  of  our  information  on  this  subject  may  therefore  be 
summarized  as  follows :  reflex  processes  may  under  certain  circumstances  fee 
retarded  or  entirely  stopped  by  stimulation  of  different  portions  of  the  brain- 
stem, of  the  cerebrum  itself,  or  of  afferent  nerves  in  general. 

So  much  is  fact,  but  whether  the  facts  are  to  be  explained  by  postulating 
special  inhibitory  centers  or  in  the  manner  conceived  of  by  Goltz  must  remain 
an  open  question.  It  would  appear,  however,  as  Goltz  observes,  to  require  an 
absolutely  overwhelming, number  of  inhibitory  centers  on  the  former  hypothe- 
sis, to  account  for  all  the  reHex  inhibitions  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

But,  as  Biedermann  remarks,  it  is  also  possible  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  inhibition  in  the  central  nervous  system  on  the  basis  of  special  afferent 
inhibitory  nerves.  If  a  center  momentarily  stimulated  were  to  be  acted  upon 
by  a  nerve  of  this  kind  its  activity  would  be  interrupted  or  diminished — 
i.  e.,  would  be  inhibited.  Biedermann  points  to  the  automatic  regulation  of 
respiration  (cf,  page  328)  and  to  certain  locomotor  reflexes  (cf.  page  587) 
in  the  posterior  extremities  as  examples  of  such  inhibition.  This  inhibition 
of  nerve  cells  in  the  central  system  would  be  entirely  analogous  to  those 
inhibitions  induced  independently  of  the  central  system — e.  g.,  on  the  heart 
by  stimulation  of  the  cut  vague  or  on  the  intestine  by  stimulation  of  the 
cut  splanchnic. 

D.    AU6HEHTATI0R  OF  REFLEXES 

Bat  the  effect  of  stimulating  two  intersecting  pathways  is  not  always  an 
inhibition ;  it  may  be  an  augmentation  of  the  response.  A  stimulus  in  itself 
subminimal  applied  to  the  motor  cortex  (rabbit)  becomes  effective  if  some 
appropriate  reflex  stimulus,  likewise  subminimal,  be  applied  at  the  same  time. 
This  BUgDientation  of  the  effect  of  one  stimulus  by  the  excitation  of  a  different 
pathway  is  seen  when,  after  removal  of  the  gray  cortex,  the  corona  radiata  is 
stimulated  directly.  The  two  excitations  need  not  be  simultaneous,  the  reen- 
forcement  occurs  just  the  same  if  the  second  stimulus  be  applied  some  tenths 
of  a  second  after  the  end  of  the  first. 

Exner,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  phenomenon,  calls  it  facilita- 
tion *  (Bahnung)  and  ascribes  to  it  very  great  significance  in  the  functions  of 
the  central  nervous  system. 

Exner  regards  the  case  of  two  central  nuclei  (e.  g„  the  bilateral  respiratory 
center)  so  closely  connected  that  excitation  of  one  always  or  usually  occurs 
synchronously  with  excitation  of  the  other,  as  a  special  form  of  facilitation. 
When  the  two  are  connected  by  commissural  fibers,  charging  the  one  produces 
a  change  in  the  other  which  renders  it  more  and  more  liable  to  discbarge. 

Just  as  self-culture  often  amounts  to  the  suppression  of  unpleasant  or  unde- 
sirable Tcflexes,  BO  its  aim  often  is  to  establish  reflexes  of  a  pleasing  or  desirable 
character,  and  in  this  the  reenforcement  of  one  nervous  pathway  by  another  is  of 
great  service. 

■  Sberrington'a  term. 
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B.   REFLEX  KESPOnSBS  TO  DIFFERSHT  SmfULl 

The  kiDd  of  stimolns  employed  has  mneh  to  do  with  the  appearance  of 
reflexes.  Not  odIj  tlie  end  organs  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  hut  also 
the  nerves  of  the  internal  organs  (cf.  pages  264,  270)  are  adapted  to  receive 
atimiili  of  certain  special  kinds. 

Since  the  researches  of  Marshall  Hall,  we  have  known  that  in  general  a 
reflex  is  more  easily  discharged  by  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  organ 
than  by  stimulation  of  the  corresponding  afferent  nerve  trunk.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  probably  is,  that  peripheral  end  organs  just  because  they 
are  adapted  to  receive  stimuli  of  a  special  kind  react  to  a  stimulus  of  a  definite 
intensity  more  powerfully  than  does  the  nerve  trunk.  For  this  reason  arti- 
ficial stimulation  of  an  afferent  nerve  trunk  never  gives  a  complete  repro- 
duction of  the  reflex  functional  capacity  of  the  nervous  system. 

We  are  compelled  for  want  of  space  to  pass  over  the  observations  which  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  different  effects  of  meohanical,  chemical,  thermal 
and  electrical  stimulation  of  the  same  efferent  nerves. 

§6.    AUTOMATIC  EXCITATION 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  automatic  excitation,  either  in  the  central  nervous  system  or  in  peripheral 
organs.  The  ease  with  which  reflex  effects  can  he  ascertained  has  probably 
been  the  occasion  of  some  neglect  of  this  question. 

That  this  form  of  excitation  is  extremely  important,  however,  requires  no 
demonstration.  By  special  effort  a  person  can  hold  his  breath,  say,  anywhere 
from  thirty  seconds  to  several  minutes ;  but  he  cannot,  even  with  the  utmost 
power  of  his  will,  voluntarily  stop  respiration  altogether.  This  overpowering 
excitation  of  the  respiratory  center  is  the  work  of  accumulated  decomposition 
products  in  the  blood  or  lymph.  We  have  seen  that  the  breath  volume  is 
increased  by  muscular  work.  This  again  is  due  primarily  to  the  stimulating 
effect  of  the  decomposition  products  on  the  respiratory  center,  although  the 
stimulation  of  afferent  nerve  fibers  may  play  some  part  also. 

The  attendant  effects  of  asphyxiaiion  upon  the  circulatory  system  and 
the  skeletal  muscles  are  a  witness  of  how  other  centers  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  may  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  extreme  activity  by  decomposition  products 
present  in  excess. 

Since  we  have  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  respiratory  center  is 
stimulated  normally  by  products  of  metabolism,  albeit  its  activity  is  often 
regulated  by  reflexes,  we  may  suppose  that  automatic  excitation  plays  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  tonic  stimulation  of  other  nerve  centers,  and  that  in 
general  this  is  the  inciting  agency  behind  the  coarser  functions  of  many 
organs,  whereas  their  finer  adjustment  to  the  momentary  needs  is  accomplished 
through  the  various  reflexes  which  play  upon  the  corresponding  centers. 
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§7.    TONUS 

By  tonus  we  mean  in  general  a  state  of  continnous  excitation  observable 
in  many  orgaoB,  the  intensity  of  which  may  vary  e  great  deal  according  to 
circumstances.  Recent  contributions  to  the  subject  of  internal  secretion  (cf. 
page  356)  have  resulted  in  showing  that  tonus  is  very  often  caused  by  a 
direct  stimulating  influence  of  substances  formed  in  the  body  upon  the 
peripheral  organs  or  upon  peripheral  or  central  nerve  cells. 

A  very  interesting  example  of  tonus,  which  is  not  dependent  upon  the  central 
nervous  system,  is  furnished  by  the  observation  of  Qolti  and  Ewald  that  a  dog 
gradually  recovers  his  vascular  tonus  after  extirpation  of  a  large  part  of  the 
jpinal  cord  (cf.  page  583). 

The  importance  of  direct  excitation  of  peripheral  organs  or  nerve  cells 
for  the  tonus  of  the  dilferent  organs  cannot  be  justly  estimated  at  present, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  our  information  on  the  subject  is  quite  too  limited. 
Nevertheless  we  know  that  many  organs  are  kept  in  a  state  of  tonic  excitation 
through  their  efferent  nerves,  and  this  is  evidence  that  the  corresponding 
centers  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  themselves  tonically  stimulated.  The 
cardiac  vagus  and  the  vasoconstrictor  centers  are  notably  of  this  class.  Know- 
ing that  both  these  centers  may  be  stimulated  either  directly  as  in  asphyxiation, 
or  reflexly  by  afferent  nerves,  we  are  driven  to  suppose  that  their  tonus  is  of 
mixed  origin.  Whether  the  automatic  or  the  reflex  factor  is  the  more  im- 
portant we  cannot  decide  at  present. 

Cross-striated  muscles,  particularly  the  sphincters  (sphincters  ani  and 
vesicEe),  are  usually  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction  (cf.  pages  299,  393). 

It  has  been  no  simple  matter  to  demonstrate  tonus  in  cross-strtated  mttscles. 
The  observation  made  in  amputations  that  on  cutting  through  a  muscle  the 
cut  ends  draw  asunder  leaving  a  gaping  wound  has  no  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion; for  this  merely  means  that  the  distance  between  the  points  of  origin 
and  insertion  of  a  limb  muscle  is  greater  than  the  natural  length  of  the  muscle 
when  it  is  not  loaded — that  is  to  say,  a  muscle  completely  at  rest  is  stretched 
somewhat  and  when  it  is  cut,  must,  of  course,  gape  open. 

The  following  observation,  however,  makes  it  clear  that  skeletal  muscles 
are  in  a  state  of  tonus.  If  a  decapitated  frog  be  vertically  suspended  with  the 
hind  legs  downward  and  one,  say  the  right,  sciatic  nerve  be  cut,  the  leg  of 
the  same  side  will  hang  down  more  limply  than  the  other.  This  difference 
can  only  he  due  to  the  fact  that  the  left  leg  is  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
central  nervous  system  (Brondgeest). 

This  form  of  tonus  appears  to  be  of  reflex  origin,  for  when  the  afferent 
spinal  roots  of  the  frog  are  cut  the  gastrocnemius  of  the  same  side  relaxes 
somewhat  (Cyon  and  Steinmann).  Some  muscles,  however,  do  not  elongate 
when  their  efferent  nerves  are  cut;  which  means  that  some  muscles  are  not 
always  tonically  stimulated  to  the  same  extent  as  some  others. 

Muscular  tonus  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  peripheral  origin  also.  This 
(K>nclusion  is  drawn  from  the  experiments  by  Meade-Smith  cited  on  page  402, 
showing  that  heat  is  formed  in  a  resting  mammalian  muscle  even  when  physio- 
logical connection  with  the  nervous  system  has  been  interrupted  by  ligating 
the  nerve. 
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§S.    CENTRAL  FUNCIlOnS  OF  PERIPHERAL  ITERVE    CELLS 

In  discussing  the  innervation  of  the  heart,  digestive  organs,  ureter,  etc., 
we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  ganglion  cells  embedded  in  their  muscu- 
latures. According  to  some  authors,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  to  these  ganglion 
cells  that  the  rhythmical  contractions  of  these  respective  organs  are  due. 
Others  ascribe  to  the  muscles  themselves  an  aulomaiic  property  in  virtue  of 
which  they  are  stimulated  directly  by  the  products  of  metabolism  or  by  the 
normal  variations  in  pressure. 

We  have  no  data  as  yet,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  intestine  {cf. 
page  288),  which  will  enable  us  to  reach  a  iinal  decision  as  to  the  significance 
of  these  ganglion  cells.  For  this  reason  we  shall  limit  the  present  discussion 
to  nerve  cells  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  in  the  spinal  ganglia,  and  the 
corresponding  ganglia  of  the  cranial  nerves. 

The  first  question  to  engage  our  attention  is  whether  the  nerve  fibers  which 
pass  through  the  sympathetic  ganglia  actually  form  connections  with  the  nerve 
cells  contained  in  tiiem. 

Langley  has  shown  that  nicotine  in  not  over-large  doses  stops  the  propa- 
gation of  impulses  through  the  sympathetic  ganglion  cells,  while  it  leaves 
the  nerve  fibers  and  the  peripheral  nerve  endings  quite  untouched;  and  he 
has  made  extensive  use  of  this  fact  in  answering  the  question  before  us.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  merely  to  paint  the  ganglion  with  a  solution  of 
nicotine.  Then  if  stimulation  of  the  nerve  central  to  the  ganglion  has  the 
same  effect  as  before  application  of  the  poison  the  nerve  plainly  does  not 
enter  into  connection  with  the  contained  nerve  cells.  But  if  the  effect  of 
stimulation  is  nullified  by  the  poison,  we  have  evidence  that  the  nerve  cells 
are  intercalated  in  the  conducting  pathway. 

In  this  way  Langley  has  found  that  every  efferent  nerve  fiber  or  collateral 
traversing  the  sympathetic  pathways  is  connected  with  one  peripheral  ganglion 
cell,  and  one  only.  This  relay  station,  as  we  may  call  it,  on  the  way  from 
the  central  system  to  the  periphery  may  be  situated  either  in  a  chain  ganglion 
or  farther  along  toward  the  periphery,  even  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  the 
peripheral  organ  itself.  The  vasoconstrictor  fibers,  the  secretory  sweat  fibers 
and  the  pilomotor  fibers  of  the  fore  paw  (cat),  all  of  which  connect  with  the 
first  thoracic  ganglion,  may  be  mentioned  aa  examples  of  fibers  with  the  former 
mode  of  connection.  But  most  of  the  fibers  of  the  splanchnic  nerve  end  in 
the  ganglia  of  the  solar  plexns ;  and  the  nerves  of  the  external  genital  organs 
likewise  connect  with  nerve  cells  in  the  vicinity  of  the  organs  themselves 
{ef.  Chapter  XXV). 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide  to  what  extent  the  nerve  cells  interpolated 
in  the  course  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  fibers  have  anything  more  than  a 
purely  nutritive  function.  A  priori  the  possibility  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
these  nerve  cells,  like  those  in  the  spinal  cord,  can  exercise  some  central 
functions,  and  certain  observations  which  Goltz  and  Ewald  have  made  on 
dogs  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  spinal  cord  from  the  lower  cervical 
or  upper  thoracic  region  backward  had  been  removed,  lend  some  support  to 
this  view. 
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Once  the  temporary  effects  of  the  operation  had  passed  off,  the  animals 
exhibited  the  following  phenomena.  All  the  cross -atria  ted  muscles  of  the  pos- 
terior parts  degenerated  and  became  transformed  into  connective  tissue.  The 
external  sphincter  of  the  anus  alone  withstood  this  degeneration,  remaining  com' 
pletely  functional  as  long  as  the  animal  lived.  The  digestive  processes  went  on 
in  r^iilar  fashion,  just  as  in  the  normal  dog.  The  urine  was  normal  and  was 
normally  voided.  A  pregnant  female  gave  birth  to  five  whelps;  one  of  the 
young,  permitted  to  suckle,  grew  rapidly,  the  milk  being  perfectly  nonnal.  No 
secretion  of  sweat  could  be  clearly  made  out.  The  blood  vessels  of  the  posterior 
parts  recovered  their  tonus  and  remained  capable  of  reat^ting  to  a  local  con- 
Btrictor  or  dilator  stimulus.  But  vascular  changes  in  distant  parts  of  the  skin 
could  not  be  induced  nor  could  alterations  in  the  intestinal  movements,  nor 
movements  of  the  sphincter  ani  nor  of  the  bladder  he  induced  by  stimulation 
of  the  hind  paws.  Shedding  of  the  hair  took  place  in  fairly  normal  fashion, 
but  terminated  earlier  on  the  fore  parts  which  were  still  in  connection  with  the 
central  system  than  on  the  hind  parts.  The  bonea  took  on  a  peculiar  rotten 
character.  When  the  external  temperature  waa  not  too  low,  the  heat  regulation 
was  carried  on  with  adequate  precision. 

It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  certain  poisons,  like  anagyrin  (from  Ana- 
gyrig  feetida,  Oley),  as  well  as  certain  substances  obtainable  from  various  oi^ana 
of  the  body  (extract  of  the  kidneys  and  adrenals — cf.  page  366),  can  pro- 
duce a  consideiable  vasoconstriction  even  when  the  entire  nervous  system  is 
destroyed. 

These  and  other  analogous  phenomena  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  many 
functions  of  the  body  can  be  carried  on  independently  of  -the  central  nervous 
system.  It  is  probable,  though  not  absolutely  proved,  that  they  take  place 
with  the  help  of  nerve  cells  present  in  the  peripheral  ganglia.  There  remains, 
of  course,  a  possibility  that  these  organs  act  often  quite  automatically. 

But  there  are  some  statements  in  the  literature  which  show  that  reflexes 
can  be  mediated  through  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  although  they  teach  us 
nothing  as  to  the  significance  which  these  reflexes  may  have  in  the  normal 
processes  of  the  body. 

Roachansky  destroyed  the  spinal  cord  of  the  cat  below  the  cervical  region 
and  then  stimulated  the  central  end  of  the  splanchnic,  whereupon  the  blood 
pressure  rose  several  millimeters  of  Hg.  The  rise  in  pressure  did  not  appear 
when  the  sympathetic  chain  was  sectioned  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  ganglia; 
hence  it  was  reflexly  produced  through  sympathetic  ganglia  as  a  center. 

Langley  also  has  observed  reflexes  from  sympathetic  ganglia  and  has  given 
an  explanation  of  their  peculiar  mechanism.  After  section  of  alt  the  branches 
connecting  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion  with  the  central  nervous  system 
(cf.  page  392),  contractions  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  external  anal  sphincter, 
vasoconstrictions  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  rectal  mucosa  and  in  the  mucosa  of 
the  uterus  on  the  opposite  side  can  be  obtained  (best  in  the  cat)  by  electrical  or 
mechanical  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  one  hypogastric  nerve.  These  effects 
are  dependent  upon  nerve  cells  in  the  ganglion  itself,  for  they  fail  to  appear 
after  nicotine  is  applied  to  that  ganglion.  But  they  are  not  reflexes  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  for  by  means  of  the  degeneration  method  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  nerve  fibers  carrying  the  excitation  to  the  ganglion  have  their  trophic 
center  neither  in  the  ganglion  nor  peripheral  thereto,  nor  yet  in  the  spinal 
ganglion.     They  are  therefore  efferent  nerves. 
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LanglE^  irould  explain  the  discharge  of  these  reflexes  (axon  reflexes)  in 
tbe  following  manner.  Nerve  fibers,  as  we  know,  convey  impulses  in  both  direc- 
tions; hence  an  impulse  starting  from  B  (Fig.  258)  is  transmitted  along  the 
efferent  fiber  toward  the  ganglion  (A).    Here  a  collateral  is  given  off,  and  it  is 


Fio.  258, — Sohenift  o[  an  oxod  reflex  througfa  peripheral  gaikglion  celbi,  after  LanKley, 


this  which  excites  the  nerve  fibers  springing  from  the  cells  of  the  ganglion  and 
proceeding  to  the  bladder  (B). 

In  a  similar  manner  Lang'l^  explains  the  fact  that  stimulation  of  the  lum- 
bar aympatbetic  cauaes  an  erection  of  hairs  on  regions  of  the  akin  innervated 
from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ganglia  higher  up  (cf.  Fig.  259),  and  similar 
phenomena  from  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  thorax. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  in  this  matter  of  reflexes  through  peripheral  gan- 
glia lest  we  he  deceived  by  recurrent  fibers.  Suppose,  for  example,  A  (Fig.  260) 
to  be  a  ganglion,  2  and  3,  two  nerve  fibers  passing  from  it.    We  stimulate  2  and 
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PiQ.  269. — Schema  o(  a  reflex  through  peripheral  ganglion  cells,  after  Lan^ey.  Sp.g.,  ■3mpa- 
thetic  ganglia.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  excitation  aroused  by  stimula- 
tion of  a  lumbar  sympathetic  nerve  is  propBgaUnl, 

get  an  effect  in  the  organ  innervated  by  3.  Such  an  effect  may  be  a  reflex;  but 
it  would  be  obtained  also  if  some  of  the  nerve  fibers  in  2  were  to  turn  back  and 
enter  3,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  spinal  ganglia  consists  in  the  purely  nutritive 
influence  by  which  not  only  their  afferent  nerve  fibers,  but  the  posterior  roots 
and  their  prolongations  and  collaterals  in  the  spinal  cord  as  well,  are  main- 
tained in  normal  condition. 

Since  most  of  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglion  give  off  only  one  process  which 
sooner  or  later  splits  into  two  fibers  (the  T-shaped  fibers),  one  going  each  way. 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  stimuli  coming  from  the  periphery  are  conveyed 
directly  to  the  spinal  cord  without  having  anything  to  do  with  the  ganglion  celL 

This  question  can  be  tested  experimentally  by  determining  whether  a  stimu- 
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lus  is  delayed  by  passing  through  the  ganglion — i.  e.,  whether  a  reflex  response 
evoked  by  stimulation  of  an  afferent  nerve  will  take  place  any  earlier  when  the 
etimuluB  is  applied  central  to  tfaf  ganglion  than  when  applied  peripheral  thereto. 
Wundt,  in  fact,  found  a  delay  in  the  reflexes  from  the  spinal  ganglion  of  a  frog 
amounting  to  0.003  second.  Neither  Exner  nor  Moore  and  Reynolds,  however, 
were  able  to  demonstrate  such  a  delay.  Gad  and  Joseph  studied  the  jugular  gan- 
glion  of  the  vagus,  which  is  the  homologuc  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  and  used  as 
an  indicaUH"  the  change  in  respiratory  movements  produced  by  stimulation.  It 
was  shown  that  as  a  mean  result  of  a  large  number  of  readings  the  reaction 
appeared  0.03G  second  earlier  when  the  stimulus  was  applied  central  to  the  gan- 
glion  than  when  applied  peripheral  to  it.  If  these  observations  are  confirmed 
we  shall  have  proof  that  in  this  ganglion,  at  least, 
every  impulse  traversing  a  fiber  afferent  to  the  gan- 
glion passes  through  a  nerve  cell. 

But  it  appears  to  be  unnecessary  that  the  im- 
pulse should  pBBH  through  the  body  of  the  ganglion 
cell.  In  the  crab,  Carcinua  m<ena«,  fiethe  observed 
that  the  tonus  of  the  muscles  moving  the  antennas 
persisted  and  reflex  contractions  could  be  induced 
in  them  after  the  mantle  of  solid  ganglion  cells 
inclusive  of  their  nuclei  had  been  pared  off  the 
cerebral  ganglion  which  controls  these  muscles. 
In  this  case  the  excitation  had  been  propagated 
through    the    fibrillar;-    reticulum    (cf.    page    500)  ^'°-  2«>- 

still  connected  with  the  nerve  fibers.    Here  we  have  , 

indubitable  evidence  of  the  importance  of  nerve  fibrils  as  conducting  elements 
in  the  nervous  systeni.  It  is  true  that  the  phenomenon  could  only  be  observed 
for  some  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation ;  but  this  was  to  be  expected,  since 
we  know  that  nonnucleated  cell  fragments  cannot  live  indefinitely. 

Similar  phenomena  have  been  observed  in  the  spinal  ganglia  of  the  verte- 
brates. Langendorflf  was  able  to  show  among  other  things  that  the  posterior 
roots  in  the  froK  Rive  an  action  current  when  stimulated  peripherally  to  the 
ganglion,  as  much  as  twenty-four  hours  after  the  heart  had  been  extirpated — 
i.  e.,  at  a  time  when  reflex  movements  had  long  since  ceased.  Shortly  after  this 
Steinach  demonstrated  for  the  same  animal  that  ganglia  which  had  lain  for 
forty-eight  hours  in  physiological  salt  solution  were  still  permeable  to  the  action 
current.  The  same  thing  took  place  if  a  ganglion  in  the  living  animal  were 
deprived  of  its  blood  supply  for  fourteen  days.  In  both  cases,  to  judge  by  micro- 
scopical appearances,  alt  the  ganglion  cells  had  degenerated. 

From  all  this  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  at  least  probable  that  an  impulse 
can  be  propagated  through  an  afferent  spinal  nerve  without  traversing  the  cell 
body  of  the  corresponding  ganglion  cell. 

§  9.    CENTERS  IN  THE   SPIRAL  CORD 
The  spinal  cord  has  a  twofold  function:  it  acts  as  an  independent  central 
organ,  and  serves  as  a  great  highway  to  connect  the  tributary  attcrent  and 
efferent  pathways  with  the  brain. 
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A.   COKTROL  OP  SKBLSTAL  MUSCLES 

The  independeDt  influence  of  the  xpinal  cord  upon  movements  of  the 
skeletal  muBcles  is  primarily  of  a  reflex  nature.  Under  suitable  coDditions 
all  the  muscles  innervated  from  the  cord  can  be  thrown  into  action  bv  titimn- 
lation  of  a  single  afferent  nerve,  even  when  the  cord  is  isolated  from  the 
brain.  These  reflexes  are  in  general  well  coordinated,  and.  as  the  examples 
given  below  will  prove,  are  unquestionably  purposive  in  character.  Be  it 
observed,  however,  that  these  phenomena  are  not  to  be  regarded  a.=  the  ex- 
pression of  a  "  conBcious  "  activity  on  the  part  of  the  cord.  We  ourselves 
often  perform  much  mora  complicated  movements  without  being  in  any  wise 
conscious  of  them. 

When  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  is  placed  on  the  I^  of  a  decapitated  frog,  the 
animal  tries  to  remove  the  irritant  with  the  same  leg.  But  if  this  leg  be  held 
fast,  the  other  hind  leg  comes  to  the  help  of  the  first.  When  a  toe  is  pinched 
lightly  the  1%  is  drawn  up  against  the  abdomen.  But  when  the  drop  of  acid 
is  placed  near  the  anus,  both  legs  are  drawn  up  and  are  then  powerfully  extended. 

When  the  foot  sole  of  a  dog,  whose  spinal  cord  has  been  severed,  is  gently 
pressed  against  with  a  broad  surface  the  leg  makes  a  strong  extensor  moveinenl. 
But  if  the  same  foot  sole  be  touched  with  a  sharp  point,  a  flexor  movement 
is  made,  as  if  the  animal  wished  to  withdraw  the  foot  from  a  painful  impulse 
(Sherrington). 

Observations  on  the  ability  of  the  spinal  cord,  isolated  from  the  brain  and 
medulla,  to  regulate  the  muscular  movemtnls  necessary  for  locomolion  are  of 
particular  interest.  An  eel  deprived  of  its  head  immediately  after  the  operation 
swims  about  in  a  basin,  behaving  just  like  a  normal  fish.  It  does  not  merely 
writhe  about  on  the  bottom,  but  swims  up  and  down  and  about  through  the 
water  in  all  directions.  But  the  beheaded  eel  is  not  able  to  maintain  its  normal 
position  in  the  water  and  can  no  longer  swim  backward. 

Schriider  found  that  the  entire  medulla  of  the  frog  as  far  up  as  the  tip  of 
the  calamus  scriptorius  can  be  removed  without  destroying  the  locomotor  reac- 
tion to  reflex  stimuli.  The  movements  were  rather  awkward  but  were  nevertheless 
perfectly  coordinated.  Frog  tadpoles  and  very  young  frogs  exhibit  movements 
of  the  hinder  parts  without  any  external  stimulus  (Babak). 

It  is  a  very  old  observation  that  decapitated  chickens  can  still  fly.  And 
ducks  with  the  spinal  cord  severed  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  verte- 
bne  make  perfectly  regular  and  very  energetic  swimming  movements  with  their 
feet,  even  when  not  stimulated  externally;  they  make  steering  movements  with 
the  tail  and  flying  movements  with  the  wings,  etc.  But  when  set  down  on  a 
table  they  can  neither  maintain  their  equilibrium  nor  walk  (Tarohanoff), 

So  far  as  is  known  to  the  author  nobody  has  ever  yet  observed  movements  of 
locomotion,  either  spontaneously  or  reflexly  produced,  in  decapitated  mammals. 
We  conclude  that  in  the  lower  vertebrates  at  least  the  spinal  cord  is  of  itself  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  able  to  regulate  the  muscular  contractions  of  locomotor 
movements. 

The  investigations  of  Sherrington,  Hering,  Jr.,  and  Biedermann  have  giver 
us  some  very  important  information  as  to  the  mechanism  concerned  in  these 


The  first  effect  of  a  brief,  weak  stimulation  of  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  after 
the  spinal  cord  has  been  isolated,  is  always  a  flexor  movement  on  the  same  side 
or  an  extensor  movement  on  the  other  side,  in  case  the  flexor  movement  is  pre- 
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vented  (cf.  page  5T6).  Likewise,  one  finds  io  pigeons  with  the  spinal  coid 
cut  that  every  stimulus  applied  to  a  toe  cauaea  a  reflex  impulse  to  be  sent  to 
the  flexor  muscles  of  the  same  leg  and  at  the  same  time  a  reflex  impulse  to 
tht  extensor  muscles  of  the  other  leg  (Singer).  Similar,  though  not  identical, 
results  have  been  obtained  in  the  dog  (Freuaberg). 

Unquestionably  these  reflexes  are  compoDents  in  the  tnechanism  of  locomo- 
tion, and  hence  we  may  say  that  the  locomotor  movements  observed  in  decapi- 
tated animals  are  conditioned  primarily  upon  this  coincidence  of  flexor  and 
extensor  reflexes  from  the  cord.  In  dogs  and  monkeys  having  the  spinal  cord 
cut  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  thorax,  Heger  has  recently  observed  fairly 
well  coordinated  movements  of  the  hind  parts.  The  animals  were  even  able 
to  walk  and  run  with  the  help  of  the  hind  legs,  although,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  not  with  the  same  precision  as  normal  animals. 

The  same  mechanism  is  probably  operative  also  in  the  uninjured  nervous 
system,  the  motor  impulse  given  out  by  the  brain  being  apportioned  auto- 
matically and  in  the  proper  order  to  the  different  motor  cells  down  the  cord. 

We  have  still  to  mention  the  tendon  refiexea.  When  a  person  crosses  one 
leg  over  the  other,  allowing  the  foot  to  hang  in  an  unrestrained  position,  then 
atrikes  the  patellar  tendon  of  this  leg  a  sharp  blow,  the  extensor  cruris  muscle 
contracts  suddenly  giving  the  so-called  "knee  jerk."  Similar  contractions  are 
obtained  by  stimulation  of  other  tendons,  and  by  mechanical  atimulation  of  the 
joints  and  of  the  periosteum.  They  are  wanting  in  tabes — i.  e.,  they  are  wanting 
when  certain  afferent  conducting  pathways  are  disabled. 

In  view  of  this  latter  circumstance,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  as  Erb  first 
pointed  out,  that  these  contractions  are  pure  reflexes.  But  varioua  considera- 
tions, especially  the  short  latent  period  of  the  knee  jerk,  made  that  explanation 
very  difficult,  and  Weatphal,  the  discoverer  of  auch  phenomena,  now  takes  the 
view  that  the  contractions  are  induced  by  the  direct  effect  of  the  mechanical 
shock  upon  the  muscles,  but  only  in  case  the  muscle  has  its  normal  tonus.  This 
condition,  as  we  know  (cf.  page  581),  depends  upon  a  normal  state  of  the 
afferent  nerves. 

Evidence  that  the  tendon  reflexes  are  dependent  upon  the  central  nervoua 
system  is  found  in  the  fact  that  their  intensity  varies  directly  with  the  general 
functional  condition  of  the  central  system.  Thus  they  are  weakened  by  fatigue, 
hunger,  and  the  like,  but  are  augmented  by  rest,  food,  etc.  (Lombard). 

B.    IHFLUEnCE  OF  THE  SPIHAI.  CORD  OH  THE  VEGETATIVE  PUHCTIORS 

The  above-mentioned  observations  on  the  behavior  of  the  dog  with  a  short- 
ened spinal  cord  (page  583)  call  for  some  revision  of  our  views  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  cord  on  the  vegetative  functions;  for  several  of  these  functions 
which  from  previous  observations  had  been  regarded  as  totally  dependent  upon 
the  spinal  cord  were  there  seen  to  be  dependent  upon  peripheral  nervotis 
mechanisms.  The  urinary  and  sexual  organs,  for  example,  as  well  as  the 
rectum,  remained  perfectly  functional,  even  when  the  entire  lower  part  of 
the  spinal  cord  was  destroyed.  But  these  parts  are  controlled  to  some  extent 
also  by  centers  in  the  central  system,  as  can  be  shown  conclusively  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  appropriate  nerves.  These  centers  are  located  mainly  in  the 
lumbar  region  of  the  cord. 
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Goltz  has  made  the  following  observations  on  dogs  with  the  spinal  cord  cnl 
between  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  r^ions.  Erection  of  the  penis  was  induced 
by  mechanical  stimulation  either  of  the  penis  itself  or  of  the  hTpogastrium,  b; 
pressure  upon  the  bladder,  and  by  excessive  fullness  of  the  bladder  and  of  the 
rectum.  The  bladder  was  emptied  in  perfectly  normal  fashion  as  the  result  of 
mechanical  stimulation  of  the  anus.  Rhythmical  contractions  of  the  anal  sphinc- 
ter, which  could  be  inhibited  by  stimulating  the  sciatic,  were  induced  by  insert- 
ing a  finger  into  the  rectum.  Contractions  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  were  obtained 
by  stimulating  the  sciatic. 

In  the  cat  the  center  for  micturition  is  located  between  the  second  and 
fifth  lumbar  ncrv<.>s ;  that  for  the  anal  sphincter  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
lumbar.  In  man  the  center  for  the  bladder  is  said  to  lie  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  spinal  cord  near  the  points  where  the  third  end  fourth  sacral  nerves  make 
their  exit. 

The  spinal  cord  also  contains  enters  for  the  secretion  of  sweat.  When 
the  spinal  cord  of  a  eat  is  severed  below  the  medulla  and  the  animal  is  then 
asphyxiated,  sweat  appears  in  from  two  to  throe  minutes.  The  same  is  true 
also  after  cutting  at  the  level  of  the  ninth  thoracic  vertebra. 

The  vasomotor  and  respiratory  nerve  centers  occurring  in  the  spinal  cord 
have  already  iK-en  considered  at  pages  238  and  325  respectively. 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  again  of  the  cilio-spinal  center  (page 
529)  discovureU  by  Budge.  This  center  is  of  special  interest  because,  altboagh 
situated  in  the  cord,  it  presides  over  an  organ  in  the  head. 

§  10.    CONDUCTING  PATHWAYS  IN  THE  SPINAL  CORD 
A.    ELECTRICAL  STDCULATIOH  OP  THE  CORD 

Before  we  take  up  the  subject  proper,  we  must  dispose  of  one  question 
which  has  been  very  actively  discussed  in  its  time,  namely,  whether  or  not 
the  efferent  filers  in  the  cord  are  capable  of  being  stimulated  directly  by 
electricity.  All  authors  agree  that  muscular  contractions  can  be  produced 
abundantly  enough  by  electrical  stimulation  of  the  cord;  but  it  has  been 
claimed  by  some  that  these  contractions  either  were  caused  by  direct  stimu- 
lation of  the  root  filers  or  that  they  were  reflexes  discharged  by  stimulation 
of  the  posterior  columns  and  of  the  afferent  fibers  contained  in  them. 

Biedermann,  however,  among  other.'!,  has  shown  that  the  efferent  pathways 
can  actually  he  stimulated  directly.  lie  proceeded  in  the  following  manner. 
The  spinal  cord  of  a  frog  was  first  split  by  a  frontal  section  into  dorsal  and 
ventral  halves.  Since  the  cord  had  also  been  cut  transversely  farther  up, 
there  was  found  in  it,  as  usual,  a  descending  demarcation  current  (cf.  page 
48)  which  increased  its  excitability  for  a  current  in  the  same  direction— 
i.  e,,  for  a  current  whose  cathode  coincided  with  that  of  the  demarcation 
current.  Xow  it  was  shown  that  the  ventral  half  of  the  cord  was  escitable 
at  its  upper  end  for  descending  induction  currents,  while  a  considerably 
stronger  current  was  necessary  to  evoke  a  muscular  contraction  from  a  point 
farther  down.  That  is,  the  current  already  traversing  the  cord  on  account 
of  the  injury  was  reonforced  to  a  sufficient  extent  by  a  weak  induction  shock 
applied  whore  the  current  of  injury  was  stronger,  and  by  a  strong  inductiMi 
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shock  applied  where  the  current  of  injury  was  weak.    This  relationship  would 
not  hold  if  the  stimulus  were  to  traverse  root  fibers  directly,  and  since  it  could 
not  have  come  by  way  of  the  posterior  columns  or  afferent  fibers,  the  conclu- 
sion ig  that  the  stimulus  was  initiated  in  the  efferent 
fibers  of  the  cord  itself.  '■  f^  — 

It  might  be  objected  that  the  effect  in  this  ex- 
periment waB  due  to  excitation  of  the  gray  matter. 
But  this  objection  is  met  bj  the  circumstance  that  the 
gray  matter  left  in  the  anterior  half  showed  approxi- 
mately the  same  degree  of  excitability  at  whatever  level 
it  was  stimulated. 

Ootcb  and  Hoisley  have  found  by  stimulation  of 
the  long  efferent  paths  of  the  spinal  cord  that  the  rate 
of  propagation  in  the  cord  is  39.5  m.  per  second. 


We  have  several  fundamentally  different  meth- 
ods of  determining  the  location  of  the  conduction 
pathways,  which  supplement  each  other  very  nicely. 
They  may  be  summarized  under  the  following  three 
beads : 

A.  Aruiiomical  Methods. — To  these  belong:  1. 
The  method  first  employed  by  Stilling  of  making 
serial  microscopical  wections  of  the  cord  and  tracing 
out  the  course  of  the  separate  fibers  from  one  section 
to  another.  2.  A  method  first  used  extensively  by 
Flechsig,  which  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  tracts 
having  the  same  function  acquire  their  medullary 
substance  at  about  the  same  time  in  the  embryonic 
or  post-embryonic  development.  Fig.  261  represents 
schematically  the  organization  of  the  cord  as  made 
out  by  this  method. 

B.  Pathological-anatomical  and  CHmrnl  Methods. 
— Here  belong:  3.  Observations  on  patients  suffering 
from  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  com- 
parison of  these  observations  with  the  post-mortem 
findings.  The  observations  fall  into  two  divisions, 
namely : 

(a)  Where  the  patient  lives  long  enough  for 
Wallerian  degeneration  to  develop  in  the  tracts  of  the 

cord.     Post-mortem  examination   then  gives  us  the  ■"  "'^  *        "*" 

same  sort  of  information  as  the  method  based  upon        columTof  Goii.  ^'** 
development  of   the  medullary   substance.     In    Fig. 

262  is  represented  the  degeneration  in  the  long  motor  tracts  following  upon 
lesion  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

(6)  Even  if  the  patient  does  not  live  long  enough  for  degeneration  to  be 
far  advanced,  comparison  of  the  symptoms  with  the  lesions  found  in  the  cord 


Fio.  261.  — CroH-Hvtiona 
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permit  U6  to  say  on  which  side  of  the  cord  the  pathway  governing  certain 
movements  tune. 

C.  Purely  Physiological  Melkods. — Among  these  are  to  be  mentioned: 
4.  Partial  cross  section  of  the  cord  in  live  animals.    The  resulting  functional 


Fw.  262.  Fto-  M3- 

n.  262.— Secondary  d«cending  degeneration  following  a  primary  lesion  of  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere,  after  Erb. 

a.  263.— Arrangoment  ot  the  experiment  tor  study  of  the  conducting  pathways  in  the  spinal 
cord  of  the  monkey  by  the  electrical  method,  after  Golch  and  Hordey.  The  cord  in  cut  in 
the  middle  of  the  thoracic  region  and  in  the  upper  lumbar  renion.  The  ntlmulu*  is  applied  at 
the  upper  section  (E)  and  connection  with  the  gal  vanoraeter  (G)  is  made  from  the  lower  aestitm. 
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derangements  give  us  information  similar  in  kind  to  that  obtained  from 
clinical  observations  (3,  it).  The  resulting  degenerations  can  also  be  used 
in  the  same  way  as  corresponding  observations  on  man  (3,  a).  Finally,  after 
partial  section  of  the  cord,  one  can  tell  by  stimulation  of  higher  parts — e.  g., 
the  cerebral  cortex,  whether  certain  efferent  pathways  have  been  interrupted 
or  not.  5.  The  Electrical  Method,  which  has  been  worked  out  especially  by 
Goteh  and  Horsley.  This  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  action  currents  occur 
in  the  central  nervous  system  as  well  as  in  peripheral  nerve  trunks.  Attention 
is  paid  to  the  strength  of  the  action  currents  produced  by  stimulation  of 
different  parts  after  making  various  partial  sections  (ef.  Fig,  263).  6.  Gnd- 
den's  Method  (cf.  page  568). 


We  use  the  term  Querent  pathways  here  and  in  what  follows  to  designate 
all  those  tracts  which  convey  impulses  from  lower  to  higher  nerve  centers, 
and  the  term  efferent  pathways  to  designate  all  those  which  convey  impulses 


Fio.  2M. — A,  section  through  the  cervical,  and  fl,  through  the  lumbar  parts  of  the  cord,  after 
EdkDger.  The  appmxitnate  limits  of  the  various  tracls  are  indicated,  la,  crossed  pyramidal 
tracts;  J,  direct  pyramidal  tracts;*,  anterior  ground  bundle;  .*,  ventrolateral  cerebellar  tract 
(or  Qoners's  tract) ;  i,  doisolateral  cerebellar  tract  (or  Flechsig's  Iract) ;  S,  lateral  boundary 
tone  of  the  gray  substance ;£,  Burdach's  column;  7,  OoH's  column;  5,  zone  of  SDtrance  of  pos- 
terior root  fibera;  9,  ventral  portion  of  the  posterior  column;  !0,  border  lone. 

from  higher  to  lower  nerve  centers.  To  the  former  we  shall  add  also  all  the 
paths  which  carry  over  an  afferent  impulse  to  an  efferent  pathway. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  stimulation  of  a  single  afferent  nerve  may  excite 
reflexly  a  great  many  efferent  nerves  even  when  the  spinal  cord  is  isolated 
from  the  brain.  The  connection  of  the  afferent  nerves  with  the  motor  cells 
of  efferent  nerves  must  therefore  l)e  very  complex.  This  leads  us  to  assume 
that  the  afferent  pathways  in  the  spinal  cord  are  very  much  more  complicated 
than  the  efferent — an  assumption  which  is  sufficiently  borne  out  by  experiment. 

The  nerve  fibers  springing  from  the  nerve  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia  and 
entering  the  .spinal  cord  by  the  pasterior  roots  for  the  most  part  divide  imme- 
diately after  their  entrance  into  the  cord,  into  an.  ascending  and  a  (short) 
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descending  branch — all  of  which  taken  together  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 

posterior  columog  of  the  cord. 

Some  of  the  fibers  of  the  posterior  roots  pass  into  the  gray  substance  of 

the  gpinal  cord,  and  either,  like  their  collaterals,  unite  with  celU  ia  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  horns  and  in 
the  substantia  gelatinosa,  or  unite 
with  the  cells  of  Clark's  column. 
The  latter  fibers,  however,  are  re- 
garded by  some  authors  merely 
as  collaterals.  Other  fibers  of 
^-  these    roots    ascend    throughout 

the  whole  length  of  the  spinal 
cord  without  passing  to  the  op- 
posite side.  They  shift  their 
position  somewhat  in  that  they 
come  to  lie  nearer  the  mid  line 
the  higher  they  go,  so  that  the 
median  part  of  the  posterior  col- 
umns in  the  higher  segments  of 
the  cord  contains  the  prolonga- 
tions of  the  posterior  lumbosacral 
and  lower  thoracic  roots,  while 
the  higher  thoracic  root  fibers  lie 
outside  these.  At  the  cephalic 
end  of  the  cord  these  different 
divisions  become  separated  exter- 
nally by  a  strong  connective-tis- 
sue septum;  the  median  division 
is  then  known  as  Goll's  column, 
the  lateral  as  Burdaeh's  column. 
The  fibers  of  GoU's  column  end 
in  the  gracilar  nucleus,  those  of 
Burdaeh's  column  in  the  cuneate 
nucleus.  There  is  authority  also 
for  the  statement  that  fibers  from 
both  columns  pass  directly  to  the 
cerebellum  and  end  there. 

The  secondary  afferent  tracts 
arise  from  the  nene  cells  with 
which  the  fibers  of  the  posterior 
roots  and  their  collaterals  unite. 
The  following  are  the  better 
known  among  them :  ( 1 )  Fibers 
from  the  gracilar  and  cuneate 
nuclei  pass  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  medulla  and  continue  forward 

in  the  fillet.     (2)  Long  fibers  arising  from  cells  of  the  posterior  horn  traverse 

the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  of  the  same  and  of  the  opposite  sides  as  the 


io.  265. — DiagTHm  ot  the  course  of  the  sensory  c( 
ducting  pnllinays  after  Strumpel.  .4,  ontrai 
ot  the  posterior  spnaory  tool  fibers  in  Ihe  lu 
bar  cord ;  jn,  spina]  ganglion ;  rp,  posterior  roo 
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ventrolateral  cerebellar  tract  or  Gowcrs's  bundle;  in  front  of  the  pons  they 
bend  around  and  enter  the  cerebelluni  by  way  of  the  superior  peduncle.  (3) 
Fibers  which  originate  in  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column  pass  forward  to  the 
cerebellum.  Some  of  these  are  scattered  among  the  fibers  of  other  tracts,  but 
part  of  them  also  form  a  compact  bundle  (Flcchsig's  bundle),  which,  from  its 
position  in  the  cord,  is  described  as  the  dorsolateral  cerebellar  tract.  All  these 
fibers  pass  through  the  inferior  peduncle  and  can  be  traced  to  the  superior 
vermis  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  anterior  roots  are  for  the  most  part  connected  with  nerve  cells  of  the 
anterior  horn  on  the  same  side;  a  few  anterior  root  fibers  spring  from  cells 
of  the  opposite  side. 

Secondary  efferent  pathways  descend  from  the  cerebral  cortex  to  these 
colls,  forming  the  so-called  pyramidal  tracts  (or  the  corti co-spinal  tract). 
Their  mode  of  connection  with  the  anterior  horn  cells,  however,  has  not  been 
definitely  made  out.  In  the  medulla  most  of  these  fibers  cross  (pyramidal 
crossing)  and  continue  downward  in  what  is  known  as  the  lateral  or  crossed 
pyramidal  tract,  which  gives  off  collaterals  to  the  motor  cells  of  the  same  aide. 
A  varying  number  of  pyramidal  fibers,  however,  do  not  take  part  in  this 
crossing  of  the  pyramid,  hut  descend  in  the  anterior  or  direct  pyramidal 
tract,  also  to  a  less  extent  in  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract.  During  their  down- 
ward coiirse  these  direct  tracts  are  all  the  while  giving  off  fibers,  most  of  them 
collaterals,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  the  crossing  of  the 
cor tico- spinal  fibers  Ijocomes  moru  and  more  complete  the  farther  we  proceed 
caudalward.  The  result  is  that  the  anterior  pyramidal  tracts  can  be  followed 
only  to  about  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  cord,  or,  exceptionally,  to  the  lumbar 
cord.  But  fibers  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  are  also  connected  with  anterior 
horn  cells  of  the  same  side. 

Ventral  to  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  there  runs  another  bundle  of  long 
fibers,  namely,  the  rubrospinal  tract  or  Mondkow'a  bundle,  arising  in  the  red 
nucleus  of  the  tegmentum  and  sending  fibers  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord. 
Other  long-fihered  efferent  tracts  are  the  tectospinal  and  the  vestibulospinal. 
The  former  arises  in  the  roof  of  the  mesencephalon  and  runs,  as  a  crossed 
tract  in  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  as  an  uncrossed  tract  in 
the  lateral  columns.  The  latter  springs  from  Deiter's  nucleus  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  where  some  of  the  vestibular  nerve  fibers  have  a  terminal  station, 
and  is  found  in  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord. 

The  tracts  thus  far  described — OoU'a  and  Burdach's  columns,  the  dorso- 
and  ventrolateral  cerebellar  tracts,  the  pyramidal  tracts  and  the  efferent  tracts 
just  mentioned — all  represent  connecting  pathways  between  distant  portions 
of  the  central  nervous  system.  Plateau  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  tend  to  occupy  the  border  zone  of  the  white  columns  in  the  cord;  that 
while  thoy  may  at  certain  levels  be  displaced  from  this  zone,  they  always 
return  to  it  st  the  first  opportunity  and  thereafter  keep  their  position  until 
they  turn-  into  the  gray  matter. 

The  inner  zones  of  the  white  columns  are  occupied  in  the  main  by  short- 
ftbered  tracts  connecting  different  levels  of  the  cord.  Some  of  these  tracts 
arise  from  widely  distributed  multipolar  cells  (column  cells),  which  send  axis 
cylinders  into  the  antcro-lateral  column  of  the  same  or  of  the  opposite  side. 
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Flo.  266. ^Diagram  showing  the  upper  (.4)  and  lower  (C)  motor  conducting  pKthwayB,  after 
Barker.  'J'he  shaded  portion  i>f  the  cortex  reprefients  the  motor  cortical  Kine.  the  crom- 
hatched  portions  the  motor  areas  tor  the  various  parla  of  the  body.  Tlie  diagram  repre- 
sents the  brain-stem  pulled  down  as  indicated  by  the  dot  ted  line  running  up  from  thepulvinar 
of  the  tlialamux.  //  (in  the  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  cerebrum)  in- 
dicates fibers  of  upper  motor  pathways,  the  cell  bodies  of  which  are  situated  in  the /ace  arm  o| 
thecorlvx;  III,  fibers  of  upper  pathways  derived  from  pyramidal  eells  situated  in  the  arm  am 
of  the  cortex ;  IV,  hbem  of  upper  pathways  derived  from  pyramidal  cells  in  the  Ug  orra  a!  the 
cortex;  1,  cell  bodies  of  lower  motor  patliwaya;  2  and  1',  fibers  of  pyiwnidal  tiact  distributed 
to  the  cranial  nenca;  X,  fibers  of  pj-ramidal  tract  distributed  to  cord  cells  which  innervate 
muscles  of  the  upper  extremity;  4,  fibers  from  the  pyramidal  tract  distributed  to  cord  cetls 
which  innervate  the  muscles  of  llie  lower  extremity.     Dec.  pyr,,  decussation  of  the  pyramidi. 
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Here  collaterals  are  given  off  which  again  bctalcc  themselves  to  the  gray 
matter  and  there  end  in  terminal  arborizations  about  other  cells.  Other  fibers 
of  this  class  run  in  the  posterior  columns,  being  found  chiefly  in  the  moat 
ventral  section. 

Still  other  cells,  whose  axis  cylinders  break  up  immediately  without  pass- 
ing to  any  well-defined  pathway,  serve  as  connecting  links  between  different 
elements  at  the  same  level.  Such  cells  are  found  scattered  throughout  every 
cross  section,  but  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  posterior 
horn. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  what  has  gone  before  that  the  antero-lateral  col- 
umns of  the  spinal  cord  are  the  most  important.  In  these  we  have,  besides 
the  particularly  prominent  crossed  and  direct  pyramidal  tracts:  the  dorso- 
and  ventrolateral  cerebellar  tracts,  which  arc  among  the  most  important 
afferent  conducting  pathways  to  the  brain ;  the  rubrospinal,  the  tectospinal, 
and  the  vesiibvlo-spinal  tracts;  and  (inally,  the  most  important  commissural 
fibers  binding  together  the  different  levels  of  the  cord. 

D.  EZPERUBHTAL  AIID  CLIHICAL  OBSERVATIONS  OH  THE  COHDUCTIHG 
PATHWAYS  IH  THE  SPIRAL  CORD 

The  question  which  first  confronts  us  in  experimental  and  clinical  investi- 
gations of  the  pathways  in  the  spinal  cord  is,  whether  or  not  these  pathways 
cross  in  the  cord  itself.  The  second  question  to  be  answered  is,  in  what 
columns  do  they  run. 

When  we  consider  the  difficulties  with  which  investigation  of  this  subject 
is  beset — such,  for  example,  as  the  difficulty  in  animal  experiments  of  making 
just  the  cut  intended,  and  the  uncertainties  attending  the  observation  of 
disturbances  to  sensibility  and  motility  resulting  from  the  operation — we  can 
understand  why  the  statements  of  different  authors  differ  greatly  as  to  the 
results  obtained.  Observations  on  human  patients  are  naturally  well  calcu- 
lated to  supplement  the  observations  on  animals;  hut  here  we  meet  with  the 
difficulty  that  the  lesions  occurring  as  the  result  of  disease  or  accident  are 
seldom  or  never  limited  so  exactly  as  to  give  us  wholly  unequivocal  results. 
The  following  summary  must  be  regarded  as  largely  provisional: 

1.  Efferent  Pathways, — When  a  liemisection  of  the  cord  is  made  in  a  dog, 
immediately  after  the  operation  the  muscles  of  the  same  side,  whose  nerves  leave 
the  cord  below  the  section,  are  paralyzed,  while  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side 
remain  entirely  functional.  The  hemisection  seems  therefore  to  have  severed  an 
important  pathway  of  the  homonymous  side. 

But  this  paralysis  is  not  final.  It  gradually  disappears  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, the  degree  of  recovery  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  primary  paralj'sis 
depending  upon  the  location  of  the  hemisection.  Thus  hemisection  in  the  cer- 
vical cord  produces  a  greater  disturbance  in  the  fore  paw  than  in  the  hind  paw. 
Recovery  is  made  in  both  extremities,  but  it  is  more  complete  in  the  posterior 
than  in  the  anterior.  The  disturbances  to  motility  in  the  posterior  extremity 
following  hemisection  of  the  thoracic  cord  last  lonRcr  and  the  recovery  is  less 
perfect  than  after  hemisection  of  the  cervical  cord.  The  more  distally  the  hemi- 
section is  located,  the  more  profound  and  the  more  persistent  are  the  motor  dis- 
turbances which  follow,  and  the  less  perfect  is  the  subsequent  recovery. 
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From  these  observations  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  dog  the  motor  path- 
ways follow  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  cord,  but  that  the  tract  on  the  same  side 
as  the  muscles  to  nhich  it  conveys  impulses  is  the  more  important.  If  this  tract 
is  suppressed  by  hemisection,  the  one  on  the  opposite  side  takes  up  the  function. 
But  the  nearer  the  hemisection  lies  to  the  point  of  exit  of  any  given  nerve,  the 
more  completely  have  the  fibers  destined  for  that  nerve  already  crossed  from 
the  other  side  of  the  central  system  (see  page  693) ;  consequently  the  more  pro- 
found is  the  disturbance. 

When  a  hemisection  is  made  in  the  thoracic  cord  of  a  dog,  and  the  resulting 

disturbances  have  disappeared,  a  hemisection  on  the  other  side  higher  up  or  a 

sagittal  section  in  the  mid  line  of  the  cord  will  produce  the  same  effects  again; 

in  either  case  the  operation  has  broken  the  pathways  coming  from  the  heter- 

•  onymous  side. 

But  motility  is  not  permanently  lost  even  after  a  second  hemisection  like 
that  just  described.  In  fact  after  three  alternating  sections  at  different  levels, 
some  motor  fibers  to  the  muscles  of  the  hind  leg  remain  uninterrupted  (Osawa). 
The  alternative  motor  efferent  pathways  therefore  must  be  very  numerous. 

Observations  on  the  motor  effects  of  half-destruction  of  the  spinal  cord  m 
man  may  be  summarizod,  after  Kocher,  as  follows:  Motor  paralysis  on  the 
same  side  appears  immediately  in  a  very  intense  form,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  abates 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  if  the  anterior  horn  nuclei  are  not 
too  extensively  destroyed,  it  is  so  far  recovered  from  that  only  a  slight  paresis 
remains.  The  deep  crossing  just  above  the  point  of  exit  of  the  nerves  to  the 
extremities  is  of  more  importance  for  the  leg  than  for  the  arm. 

To  judge  by  the  anatomical  facts,  the  motor  paths  destined  for  the  muscles 
of  a  given  extremity  run  in  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  and  Monakow's  bundle 
on  the  same  side  of  the  cord  and  in  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  of  the  opposite 
side.  In  accordance  with  this  we  find  it  stated  that  a  section  involving  all 
parts  of  the  cord  except  the  lateral  columns  produces  only  a  slight  reduction 
of  motility,  and  that  it  is  not  finally  abolished  by  section  of  the  lateral  columns 
alone;  in  fact,  the  motility  gradually  returns  and  becomes  fairly  complete 
again.  The  above-mentioned  observations  by  Osawa  show,  however,  that  there 
are  other  efferent  paths  from  the  brain  to  the  spinal  cord  than  these. 

We  have  the  following  statements  concerning  the  course  of  the  conducting 
pathways  for  the  vegetative  functions.  The  vasoconstrictor  nerves  run  in  both 
the  homonymous  and  heteronymous  paths,  the  former  appear  to  be  the  stronger. 
The  tracts  to  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  also  found  on  both  sides;  those  of 
either  side  being  sufficient  to  innervate  the  musculature  of  the  entire  bladder 
and  the  entire  rectum.  The  tract  on  either  side,  therefore,  can  be  injured  with- 
out any  interference  in  the  function  of  the  bladder  or  rectum.  Finally,  the 
sympathetic  fibers  to  the  eye  and  to  the  corresponding  half  of  the  face  descend 
the  whole  length  of  the  cervical  cord  on  the  same  side.  Paralysis  after  destruc- 
tion of  this  tract  appears  to  be  permanent,  although  it  may  decrease  gradually 
in  intensity  (Kocher). 

2,  The  Afferent  Pathways. — Of  these  the  tracts  for  motor  sensations  are 
the  best  known.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  in  certain  diseases 
of  the  spinal  cord  in  man  the  sense  of  movement  is  lost  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  without  any  other  loss  of  sensibility  (ataxia,  cf,  page  473).     Patho- 
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logical  anatomy  has  shown  that  the  seat  of  this  disease  is  in  the  posterior 
columns,  exclunive  of  their  ventral  sections.  Hence  we  can  say  that  the  tracts 
for  motor  sensations  in  part,  at  least,  traverse  the  ponterior  columns.  These 
tracts  are  on  the  homonymous  side  of  the  cord,  substitution  of  the  other  side 
appearing  very  tardily  if  at  all. 

In  the  dog,  after  section  of  the  posterior  columns,  not  only  does  the  sensa- 
tion of  pain  persist,  but  liliewise  the  coarser  sensations  of  touch  and  position  as 
well  as  a  crude  power  of  localization.  There  is  no  apparent  interference  with 
wallting  nor  with  finer  isolated  movements  (Borcbert). 

How  the  different  sensory  impressioTis  received  by  the  skin  are  propagated 
through  the  spinal  cord  is  a  much  more  difficult  question. 

The  original  doctrine  of  Brown-S^uard  that  these  sensations  traverse 
only  the  heteronymous  side  of  the  cord  has  been  both  confirmed  and  denied 
by  many  authors.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  here  to  the  view  of  Koctier,  who 
has  made  an  exhaustive  study  hased  on  abundant  clinical  material  of  his  own. 
According  to  this  author,  a  hemilesion  of  the  spinal  cord  produces  on  the 
injured  side  hypercesihesia  for  touch  and  pain,  and  in  many  cases  also  for 
heat  and  cold.  Even  the  deeper  parts  are  included  in  this  change,  so  that 
movements  of  the  limbs  become  very  painful.  On  the  opposite  side  there 
is,  as  a  rule,  a  reduction  of  sensibility.  But  it  varies  both  as  to  intensity  and 
quality  according  to  the  extent  of  the  injury.  Either  every  kind  of  sensation 
is  lost  altogether  or,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  the  sensation  of  touch  remains 
intact  while  the  others  are  lost,  or,  finally,  the  sensation  of  pain  is  merely 
blunted  and  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are  lost. 

However,  these  disturbances  are  not  final  on  either  side.  The  hypersea- 
thesia  on  the  injured  side  declines  and  the  loss  of  sensation  on  the  opposite 
side  gradually  disappears,  though  for  a  long  time  it  requires  a  stronger  stima- 
lua  to  produce  the  sensation  which  has  been  affected.  The  return  of  pain 
BeDsntions  may  precede  the  revival  of  touch,  the  latter  that  of  heat,  and  heat 
that  of  cold.  These'  variations  of  the  symptoms  are  referable  to  differences 
in  the  extent  of  the  lesion. 

After  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  clinical  observations,  Petr4n  has 
reached  the  following  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  tracts  of  the  cord  in 
which  the  different  cutaneous  sensations  are  propagated.  The  pressure  sense 
is  mediated  by  two  different  tracts:  the  one  ascends  in  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  same  side  and  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  posterior  roots;  the 
other,  after  entering  by  the  posterior  bom,  crosses  entirely  to  the  opposite 
side  and  ascends  probably  as  a  part  of  Oowers's  tract  {cf.  Fig.  2G4)  in  the 
lateral  column.  The  tracts  for  pain  and  temperature  sensations  follow  this 
second  tract  for  pressure,  hence  run  in  the  cord  only  on  the  opposite  side  from 
the  place  in  the  skin  where  they  originate. 

Repgrbnces. — L.  F.  Barker,  "The  Nervous  System,"  New  York,  1899. — 
W.  V.  Btehlerev),  "  Die  Leitungabahnen  im  Gehim  und  Riickenmark,"  second 
edition,  Leipzic,  1898. — Bethe,  "  Allgemeine  Anatomie  und  Phyaiologie  des 
Nerven systems,"  Leipzic,  1903. — L.  Edinger,  "  Vorlesuntten  uber  den  Bau  der 
nervosen  Zentralorgane,"  seventh  edition,  Leipzic,  1904. — Exner,  "  Entwurf  m 
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einer  physiologiaehen  Erklarungen  der  paychiscben  Erscbeinungen,"  i,  I.eipzig 
and  Wien,  189'1. — Van  Oehuchten,  "Le  systeme  nerveux  de  I'bomrae,"  third  edi- 
tion, Lierre,  1901. — QoUz,  "BeitrSge  zur  Lehre  v.  d,  Funktionen  der  Nerven- 
zentren  des  Froscbes,"  Berlin,  1869. — OolU  and  J.  R.  Ewald,  Arch.  f.  d.  ges. 
Physiologie,  Bd.  Isiii,  1896, — Golch  and  Horaley,  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol, 
clxxxii,  B,  1891. — Kocher,  "  MittheiluiiKen  aus  den  Orenzgebieten  der  Medizin 
und  Chinirgie,"  vol.  i,  1896. — Langley,  Journal  of  Physiology,  vol.  xvi,  1894. — 
Leyden  and  Ooldscheider,  "  Erkrankungen  des  Buckenmarkes  und  der  Medulla 
oblongata,"  Wien,  1695;  lS^91.—Ludviig's  Arbeiien,  1866-1890.— J?.  Redlich, 
"  Die  Pathologie  der  tabischen  Hinteratrangserkrankungen,"  Jena,  1897. — Sher- 
rington. "  The  Spinal  Cord  "  in  Schafer'a  "  Test-book  of  Pbyslology,"  ii,  Edin- 
burgh, London,  and  New  York,  1900, — Vulpian,  "Lemons  sur  la  Phyaiologie  du 
systeme  nerveux,"  Paris,  1866. — Th.  Ziehen,  "  Nervensyatem,"  l,  1  and  2,  Jena, 
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CHAPTER    XXIII 

PHYSIOLOOY   OF  THE   BBAIN-STEU 

§  1.    GENERAL  SURVEY 

We  have  seen  in  the  previous  chapter  that  the  spinal  cord  exercises  con- 
trol over  many  different  functions  of  the  body.  We  have  now  to  learn  that 
an  even  more  complete  control  is  exercised  by  the  highest  parts  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  namely,  the  parts  lodged  in  the  cranium  and  which,  taken 
collectively,  we  call  the  brain.  For,  as  we  shall  see  later,  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  demonstrate  that  even  the  cerebral  cortex,  the  highest  part  of  all, 
can  exert  its  influence  over  functions  which  are  quite  independent  of  the  will. 
Experiment  has  shown  that  this  influence  varies  with  different  divisions  of 
the  brain,  and  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  different  functions  we  must 
for  this  reason  ascribe  to  the  different  parts  a  dignity  of  a  very  different  order. 
For  the  purely  vegetative  functions,  especially  those  which  have  most  to  do 
with  the  mere  maintenance  of  life,  like  the  circulation,  respiration,  digestion, 
etc.,  the  lower  parts  of  the  brain,  particularly  the  medulla,  are  the  most  im- 
portant ;  while  the  cerebrum  is  for  very  good  reasons  regarded  as  the  material 
substratum  of  the  conscious  processes. 

The  extremely  varied  functions  of  the  brain  make  it  necessary  that  the 
nervous  pathways  should  be  connected  with  each  other  in  manifold  ways,  and 
accordingly  we  find  the  structure  of  the  brain  extraordinarily  complex.  This 
circumstance  is,  for  the  physiological  and  clinical  as  well  as  for  the  anatomical 
mode  of  attack,  the  source  of  very  great  difficulties,  which  so  far  have  been 
only  very  imperfectly  surmounted.  Our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain  as  a  whole  and  of  its  different  parts  is  therefore  very  inadequate,  and 
the  data  which  we  have  are  unfortunately  very  contradictory  as  to  many  of 
the  most  important  points. 

A.   METHOD 

The  methods  which  can  be  employed  in  investigating  the  functions  of  the 
brain  are  in  general  similar  to  those  with  which  we  have  already  become  familiar 
in  the  study  of  the  spinal  cord :  anatomical  study  of  its  structure,  artificial  stimu- 
lation, section  or  removal  of  different  parts,  clinical  observations  on  patients 
followed  by  post-mortem  dissection,  etc.  But,  as  will  be  readily  understood,  the 
practical  diiGculties  to  be  overcome  here  are  very  much  greater  than  those  met 
with  in  the  study  of  the  cord.  Not  only  is  the  danger  of  disturbance  to  the  cir- 
culation, caused  by  section  or  removal  of  a  part,  as  well  as  the  shock  produced 
by  the  operation,  greater  in  dealing  with  the  brain,  so  that  effects  are  very  often 
much  exaggerated  at  first,  but  in  many  cases  the  function  lost  is  assumed  by 
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Encephalon  (brain),  I-VI  (Fig.  267) 

Rhombencephalon  (hindbrain),  I-III 
Uyelencepbalon  (afterbrain),  I 

Medulla  oblongata  (bulb),  I 
Metencephalon  (secondary  hindbrain),  £1 
Pons,  II, 
Cerebellum,  Ila 
IsthmuB  rhombencephali.  III 
Ifcsencephalon  (midbrain),  IV 
Crura  cerebri,  IV| 
Corpora  quadrigemina,  IV2 
Prosencephalon  (forebrain),  V  and  VI 

Diencephalon  ('tweenbrain  or  interbrain),  V 
Pars  mamillaria  bypothalami  (corpus  mamtllare,  etc.)t  Vi 
Thalamencephalon,  Vj  to  4 
Optic  thalamus,  V2 
Metathalamus  (corpora  geniculata),  V3 
Epithalamus  (pineal  body,  etc.),  V4 
Telencephalon  (endbrain),  VI 

f  (uber  cinereum  J 
Pars  optica  hypothalami  1  infundibulum    >  VIi 

'  pituitary  body  * 
HemUphierium.  VT2(„4 
Corpus  striatum.  VI; 
Rhinencephalon  (olfactory  lobe,  etc.).  Vis 
Pallium  (cortex  cerebri),  VI4 
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some  other  part,  making  the  interpretation  of  reeulta  very  difficult.  MoreoTer 
thie  method  has  to  contend  with  the  difficulty  of  limiting  the  lesion  produced 
exactly  to  the  region  intended. 

In  some  parts  of  the  brain,  as  for  example  the  cerebral  cortex,  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  get  clear  results  with  ordinary  electrical  stimulation,  but  in  others  the 
results  are  too  easily  obscured  by  by-currents  and  in  the  deeper  parts  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  employ  the  method  without  a  serious  operation. 

Comparative  physiology  has  shown  very  conclusively  that  the  importance  of 
different  parts  of  the  brain  is  very  different  in  different  vertebrates.  Hence  one 
cannot  apply  to  man  the  results  obtained  upon  anioials  without  some  qualifica- 
tion; hence  also  it  is  highly  important  that  analogous  results  should  be  had  upon 
man  himself.  The  great  variety  of  mental  diseases  furnish  us  the  neceseary 
material  for  this  purpose,  and  in  many  respects  the  information  obtained  from 
them  supplements  the  information  we  obtain  from  animal  experimentation. 

The  weight  of  the  evidence  accruing  from  such  material  must,  however,  be 
estimated  with  caution  and  only  by  observance  of  certain  definite  principles. 
Thus  a  tumor  may  be  located  some  place  in  the  brain  and  all  sorts  of  disturb- 
ances may  appear  in  both  the  bodily  and  the  mental  functions  of  the  patient. 
But  one  is  not  justified  in  concluding  from  this  alone  that  all  these  disturbances 
result  directly  from  destruction  of  the  part  where  the  tumor  is  located,  for  it 
may  be  that  the  tumor  raises  the  intracranial  pressure  and  has  by  this  means 
disturlied  functions  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  Again,  a  sudden 
hemorrhage  in  the  brain  occurs;  the  patient  shows  various  severe  symptoms  and 
dies  within  a  few  hours.  Now  this  is  not  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  different 
disturbances  observed  were  produced  alone  by  paralysis  of  the  part  destroyed  in 
the  hemorrhage;  they  certainly  were  the  result.  In  part,  at  least,  of  shock,  and 
would  doubtless  have  disappeared  to  a  certain  extent  had  the  patient  lived  longer. 
Only  from  cases  where  there  ia  no  rise  of  intracranial  pressure  and  where  the 
patient  lives  some  time  after  the  inception  of  the  lesion  can  conoluaions  of  any 
physiological  importance  be  drawn.       * 

These  preliminary  remarks  with  regard  to  tlie  principles  which  must  be  home 
in  mind  in  the  study  of  brain  functions  must  suffice  for  the  present.  As  we 
proceed  with  the  subject  we  shall  have  opportunity  of  discussing  these  funda- 
mental propositions  more  in  detail. 

B.    Divisions  OF  THE  BRAIR 

His  has  divided  the  brain  on  the  basis  of  its  embryological  development 
as  given  in  the  table'  on  opposite  page. 

The  parts  of  the  brain  derived  from  the  first  primary  brain  vesicle  (hind- 
brain)  inclusive  of  the  diencephalon  ('tweenbrain),  were  formerly  described 
collectively  as  the  "brain-stem"  in  contradistinction  to  the  endbrain  (telen- 
cephalon). In  presenting  the  subject  of  the  brain  functions  it  seems  advisable 
for  several  reasons  to  continue  as  formerly  the  use  of  this  division  and  to 
apply  the  name  cerebrum  only  to  the  parts  developed  from  the  endbrain, 

'  This  claaaification  has  been  very  slightly  modified  in  accordance  with  more  modern 
usage  in  English. — -Ed. 
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§2.    THE   MEDULLA  OBLONGATA,  OR  AFTERBRAUT 

The  medulla  oblongata  estends  from  the  upper  end  of  the  gpinal  cord  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  [lonr:,  its  u|)per  Iwrder  being  just  a  little  dorsal  to  the 
lateral  recess  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Its  length  on  the  ventral  side  is  from 
20  to  24  mm.  and  on  the  dorsal  from  24  to  26  mm. 

The  physiological  significance  of  the  medulla  consists  chieily  in  this,  that 
within  its  borders  the  afferent  and  efferent  pathways  of  the  cord  are  brought 


Flo.  26S. — Tnuisverae  secUon  ol  Uie  medulla  oblongsta,  after  Edioger. 

into  much  more  intimate  relationships  with  each  other  and  with  the  cranial 
nerves  and  pathways  than  is  the  ease  in  the  cord  itself.  By  this  means  the 
efferent  nerves  from  the  cord  can  act  together  for  a  common  purpose  in  a 
much  more  orderly  manner  than  would  be  possible  on  the  basis  of  their 
connections  in  the  spinal  cord  alone,  a  thing  of  profound  importance  for  the 
unity  of  the  bodily  functions. 

The  centers  which  exemplify  this  influence  of  the  medulla  in  the  highest 
degree  are  the  vasomotor  and  respiratory  centers,  the  physiological  purpose 
and  mode  of  action  of  which  have  been  discussed  at  pages  237  and  325. 
Vomiting  may  also  be  mentione<l  as  an  instance  of  coordination  of  many 
different  muscles  to  a  common  end,  the  center  for  which  is  probably  situated 
also  in  the  medulla  (cf.  page  28(1). 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  cenlera  for  several  other  fteneral  functions,  which, 
like  vasodilatation,  require  the  harmonious  action  of  many  different  spinal  nerves, 
lie  in  the  medulla;  experimental  proof  of  their  presence,  however,  is  wanting  at 
this  time. 
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Puncture  with  a  sharp  instrument  of  a  certain  spot  in  the  medulla  produces 
diabetes  (puncture  diabetes  of  CI.  Bernard)  iu  the  animal  sutTering  the  opera- 
tion. The  meahanism  concerned  in  this  is  quite  unknown,  but  we  may  conclude 
from  the  observed  fact  at  any  rate  that  in  some  way  the  medulla  piays  an  essen- 
tial part  in  the  regulation  of  carbohydrate  metabolism  (cf.  page  375). 

Although  the  medulla  of  the  higher  vertebroles  cannot  alone  effect  the  coor- 
dination of  skeletal  muscles  necessary  for  locomotor  movements,  nevertheless 
extensive  motor  effects,  both  reflex  and  automatic,  appear  more  readily  with  the 
medulla  intact  than  when  it  is  removed;  and  we  may  imagine  at  least  that  this 
influence  of  the  medulla  over  the  skeletal  muscles  is  not  without  its  significance 
for  their  function  as  heat  producers. 

Edinger  observes  that  the  centers  which  preside  over  the  above-named  and 
other  similar  associations  are  probably  to  be  sought  among  the  multipolar 
cells  distributed  through  the  substantia  reticularis  of  the  medulla,  and  de- 
scribed by  Bechterew  as  the  nucleus  reticularis  tegmenti  (Fig.  368). 

The  medulla  assumes  a  still  higher  dignity  physiologically  when  we  realize 
that  it  contains  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  many  efferent  cranial  nerves  as  well 
as  the  nuclei  around  which  the  central  endings  of  many  afferent  cranial  nerves 
split  up.  Named  from  helow  upward,  these  nerves  are  the  hypoglossal,  the 
spinal  accessory,  the  vagus,  the  auditory,  the  facial  and  the  trigeminal  (Fig. 
269),  although  the  last  throe  and  their  nuclei  do  not  belong  exclusively  to 
the  medulla. 

The  efferent  fibers  contained  in  these  nerves  supply  the  most  widely  dif- 
ferent organs,  but  especially  those  which  are  most  important  for  the  vegetative 
processes  of  the  body;  such,  e.  g.,  as  the  tongue,  the  salivary  glands,  the  phar- 


Fio.  289.— PoBition  of  the  nuclei  of  Ihe  cranial  nerves,  after  Edinger.  The  medulla  and  pons  are 
Buppoaed  to  be  transpBrent.  The  cells  of  origin  of  ttie  efferent  nerves  are  black,  the  end- 
niiclH  of  the  afferent  nerves  red. 

ynx,  oesophagus,  stomach  and  into.-itine;  the  larynx,  air  pa.ssages  and  lungs; 
the  heart  and  blood  vessels.  The  corresponding  afferent  fibers  convey  im- 
pulses to  the  medulla  from  the  internal  car;  the  skin  of  the  face;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  inclusive  of  the  tongue,  the  pharynx,  cesophagus, 
stomach  and  intestine;  the  larynx,  air  passages  and  lungs;  the  heart,  etc.; 
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aad  these  unpulees  have  a  large  part  in  the  regulation  of  the  important  proc- 
«BseB  going  on  in  these  and  other  organs. 

It  fotlovs  that  the  medulla  exercises  a  determining  influence  on  the  fol- 
loving  functions:  secretion  of  saliva,  movements  of  the  tongue,  swallowing, 
movements  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  vomiting,  secretion  of  the  gastric 
and  pancreatic  juices ;  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart  beat,  vascular  tonus, 
and  regulation  of  the  blood  flow;  respiratory  movements  and  movements  of 
the  larynx ;  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  the  heat  regulation  of  the  body 
both  through  the  blood  vessels  and  the  skeletal  muscles.  In  short,  digestion, 
circulation,  respiration  and  heat  regulation  are  all  to  a  considerable  extent 
dependent  upon  the  medulla. 

Some  of  these  functions  are,  it  is  true,  relatively  simple;  for  example,  the 
reflex  secretion  of  saliva  is  on  a  plane  with  the  simpler  reflexes  from  the 
spinal  cord.  But  others,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  them,  are  very  complicated,  as 
a  critical  study  of  the  processes  of  swallowing,  breathing,  and  distribution  of 
blood  to  the  different  organs  will  readily  convince  one. 

Moreover,  experiment  has  shown  that  the  different  nerves  act  not  only  upon 
the  efferent  nerves  belonging  to  the  same  organ,  or  organ  system,  but  that  their 
influence  extends  to  other  organ  systems.  Thus,  e.  g.,  by  swallowing  repeatedly 
the  heart  beats  are  at  first  quickened,  but  subsequently  are  lowered  to  a  rate  below 
the  original;  the  vascular  tonus  decreases;  the  expiratory  phases  of  respiration 
last  longer;  labor  pains  become  weak  or  cease  altogether;  hiccoughing  may  be 
stopped  by  repeated  swallowing,  etc.  (Kronecker  and  Ueltzer). 

When  we  remember  that  in  addition  to  exercising  this  multifarious  con- 
trol over  the  functions  enumerated  above,  the  medulla  is  the  afferent  pathway 
of  impulses  from  the  cord  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  brain,  and  of  efferent 
impulses  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  it  is  apparent  at  once  that  it  con- 
stitutes an  organ  ahsolutely  indispensable  to  life.  The  immediate  cause  of 
death  by  destruction  of  the  medulla  is  stoppage  of  the  respiration,  and  by 
keeping  up  this  function  artificially,  life  can  be  prolonged  somewhat.  But 
this  is  not  suiSclent  to  maintain  life  indefinitely,  for  other  disturbances,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  heat  regulation,  are  enough  to  bring  on  death  within  a 
relatively  short  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  he  shown  that  even  a  mammal  can  survive 
section  of  the  brain  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  medulla,  provided  its  continuity 
with  the  spinal  cord  he  not  interrupted,  without  immediate  danger  to  life  and 
without  resort  to  artificial  respiration  or  anything  of  the  kind.  Since,  how- 
ever, such  an  animal  cannot  move  about  or  take  nourishment,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  keep  it  alive  very  long. 

Frogs,  which  because  of  the  much  lower  intensity  of  their  metabolism 
require  very  little  food  and  hence  can  go  a  long  time  without  any  food,  live 
much  longer  when  deprived  of  the  brain  above  the  medulla.  In  fact,  Shrader 
succeeded  in  removing  from  frogs  everything  down  to  the  medulla  inclusive 
of  the  cerebellum  and  the  most  anterior  part  of  the  medulla  itself,  and  in 
keeping  them  alive  for  four  months.  The  most  striking  thing  about  the 
behavior  of  these  animals  was  an  apparently  irresistible  impulse  to  be  con- 
stantly moving. 
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§3.    THE  CEREBELLUM 

The  cerebellum  is  connected  by  meaoB  of  its  peduncles  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  spinal  cord  and  on  the  other  with  the  higher  parts  of  the  brain. 
Impulses  to  and  from  the  cerebellum  are  conveyed  over  pathways  contained 
in  these  peduncles. 

Many  nerve  cells  are  found  both  in  the  gray  cortex  of  the  cerebellum  and 
in  the  gray  nuclei  located  in  its  interior.  The  various  nuclei  are  connected 
by  means  of  association  fibers  with  the  cerebellar  cortex,  and  the  different 
subdivisions  of  the  latter  are  connected  with  each  other  in  numerous  ways 
by  means  of  other  association  fibers. 

In  animals  deprived  of  the  cerebellum,  and  also  in  men  suffering  from 
extensive  destruction  of  this  organ,  various  characteristic  symptoms  are  ob- 
served. But  among  them  we  do  not  find  either  motor  or  sensory  paralysia 
of  any  kind.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  what  is  home  out  also  by  anatomical 
connections,  that  the  cerebellum  is  not  in  the  direct  line  of  connection  between 
the  higher  parts  of  the  brain  and  the  medulla  or  the  spinal  cord,  but  that  it 
constitutes  a  system  m  itself  branching  off  to  one  side,  which  both  acts  upon 
and  is  acted  upon  by  the  other  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Removal  of  the  cerebellum  does  not  of  itself  endanger  life ;  it  is  therefore 
not  an  indispensable  organ,  although  it  does  exert  a  profound  influence  over 
certain  functions  of  the  body. 

According  to  Steiner,  artificial  stimulation  of  the  cerebellum  in  fish  has  no 
effect. — By  mechanical  stimulation  with  a  fine  needle  Nothnagel  observed  in  the 
rabbit  that  the  head  was  turned  to  the  opposite  side  and  the  vertebral  column 
was  curved  so  as  to  become  concave  toward  the  opposite  side. — Electrical  stimu- 
lation between  the  left  hemisphere  and  the  vermis  of  a  dog  moving  freely  about 
the  laboratory  produced,  in  eiperimenta  by  Lewandowaky,  forced  flexion  toward 
the  same  side,  so  that  the  vertebral  column  became  bent  convexly  to  the  right; 
ultimately  the  animal  fell  over  to  the  right  or  went  off  in  circular  movements 
in  the  same  direction. — On  the  other  hand  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  skeletal 
muscles  is  inhibited  by  stimulation  of  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum  (Sherring- 
ton). But  from  such  observations  as  these  wc  can  only  conclude  that  the  cere- 
bellum is  in  some  way  related  to  the  bodily  movements.  For  more  exact  infor- 
mation as  to  what  that  relation  ia,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  symptoms  attending  lesions  of  the  cerebellum. 

In  certain  fishes  where  the  cerebellum  is  highly  developed,  it  can  be 
removed  without  producing  any  apparent  disturbance  either  to  the  bodily 
movements  or  to  equilibrium;  the  animals  merely  wabble  slightly  sidewise 
while  swimming.  The  cleaner  cut  the  operation,  the  less  marked  are  these 
wabblings,  and  within  a  day  or  so  they  practically  disappear.  Likewise  after 
unilateral  ablation  of  the  cerebellum  there  is  no  disturbance  in  locomotion 
(Steiner). 

In  frogs,  where  the  cerebellum  is  very  slightly  developed,  the  posture  of 
the  body  and  the  leaping  movements  after  extirpation  are  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  normal  animal.  When  the  animal  ia  placed  in 
water,  it  swims  and  behaves  otherwise  quite  normally.     But  when  it  leaps 
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upon  the  edge  of  the  basin,  one  observes  that  very  often  it  leaps  too  far  or 
not  quite  far  enough.  Again,  when  it  does  succeed  in  reaching  the  bank  it 
often  settles  down  with  a  portion  of  the  body  projecting  over  t)ie  edge,  whereas 
a  normal  frog  is  never  content  until  it  has  a  solid  footing  under  the  whole 
body.  The  symptoms  attending  ablation  of  the  cerebellum  are  therefore  not 
at  all  striking  (Steiner). 

Removal  of  the  cerebellum  from  the  green  lizard  and  the  turtle  produces 
no  perceptible  effect  (Steiner,  Bickel). 

In  operations  similar  to  these  on  the  higher  vertebrates,  it  has  been  noted 
that  no  pain  is  produced  unless  the  medulla  or  pons  is  injured. 

Rolando,  Magendie  and  Flourens  long  ago  observed  irregularities  in  the 
bodily  movements  following  operations  on  the  cerebellum,  but  they  explained 
them  in  very  different  ways.  By  many 
researches  which  have  been  made  on 
this  subject  since  that  time,  these  dis- 
turbances have  been  confirmed  and 
their  cause  more  closely  analyzed. 

We  cannot  discuss  all  of  these  in- 
vestigations here,  but  must  be  content 
to  consider  some  of  the  leading  facts 
brought  out  by  work  done  within  recent 
years. 

In  order   to  make  the  phenomena 

following  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum 

more  intelligible,  we  shall  recite,  after 

Luciani,  the  clinical  history  of  a  dog 

in    which,    as    was   ascertained    subse- 

Fio.  270.-Aim«t  complete  extirpation  of     fliently  by  dissection,  all  but  the  lower 

the  cerebellum  of  B  dog,  after  Luciani.  outer   portion   of   the  cerebellum  had 

been  removed  on  the  left  side,   while 

only  a  small,  unimportant  fragment  had  been  left  on  the  right  (Fig.  270). 

There  were  three  successive  operations,  but  the  following  description  relates 

only  to  the  phenomena  which  appeared  after  the  last,  performed  on  the  13th  of 

August,  1883. 

For  some  time  after  the  operation  the  animal  was  umible  to  right  himself, 
but  lay  on  his  back,  the  vertebral  column  bent  strongly  to  the  left  and  the  fore 
limbs  powerfully  extended.  This  contracture  increased  and  spread  to  the  hind 
limbs  when  the  animal  tried  to  place  bis  four  feet  straight  on  the  floor.  The 
animal  ate  and  drank  without  help  when  the  head  was  supported  against  the 
wall.  Thrown  into  a  tank  of  water  be  reared  up  suddenly  with  head  out  of 
the  water  and  fell  over  backward.  But  he  soon  recovered  his  equilibrium  and 
swam  in  the  normal  fashion,  his  head  out  of  the  water.  Coming  to  the  edge 
of  the  tank  and  attempting  to  climb  out,  he  again  fell  over  backward  but  soon 
righted  himself  in  the  water.  Now  and  then  in  turning  round  the  head  went 
under,  but  it  was  quickly  lifted  out  and  the  equilibrium  recovered. 

About  the  second  week  these  symptoms  began  to  abate  somewhat.  When  the 
animal  was  placed  in  a  standing  posture  with  the  four  legs  abducted  so  that  he 
was  well  supported,  and  was  left  to  himself,  he  stood  for  some  seconds  swaying 
backward  and  forward,  but  the  swayings  rapidly  became  too  estcnsive  and  he  fell 
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over  backward  to  the  left. — The  contracture  mentioned  above  gradually  dimin- 
ished, but  the  animal  wae  atill  able  to  lift  himself  oaly  by  his  fore  legs.  Mus- 
cular weaknfss,  particularly  in  the  hind  limbs,  was  very  marked. 

Gradually,  however,  this  weakness  passed  off  and  by  the  24th  of  September 
the  animal  began  to  stand  on  all  fours  and  to  take  steps,  supported  againat  the 
wall.  Some  ten  days  later  he  took  his  first  steps  unsupported,  and  from  this  on 
his  ability  to  walk  steadily  improved.  On  the  Slst  of  October  the  following 
deacription  was  written  concerning  bis  gait:  "quick,  almost  twitchlike  move- 
ments, the  bead  lowered,  the  back  slightly  convex,  very  pronounced  lateral  move- 
ments of  the  spinal  column,  abnormal  elevation  and  abduction  of  the  fore  leg, 
movements  of  the  hind  legs  not  in  accord  with  those  of  the  fore  legs,  often  fall- 
ing on  a  smooth  floor,  seldom  on  a  rough  one."  Particularly  noticeable  was  the 
extreme  effort  with  which  the  dog  walked,  and  which  was  expressed  in  the  dysp- 
noea, lolling  of  the  tongue  and  need  of  rest  at  short  intervals.  Thrown  into  a 
tank,  he  was  now  able  to  swim  powerfully  and  well,  getting  his  equilibrium 
very  promptly. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1884,  it  was  noted,  among  other  things,  that  the 
animal  could  not  stand  perfectly  still  even  for  a  moment.  The  most  he  could 
do  was  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  legs  wide  apart,  swaying  back  and 
forth  until  he  decided  either  to  walk  or  to  lie  down.  When  the  animal  walked 
he  presented  a  most  perfect  picture  of  ataxia.  Coordination  of  his  movements 
was  frequently  quite  normal,  but  whenever  the  r^rular  rhythm  was  intermpted, 
as  in  turning  or  attempting  to  walk  rapidly,  or  if  one  leg  slipped  causing  the 
body  to  fall  down  behind  thereby  impeding  his  progress,  coordination  between  the 
fore  and  hind  legs  was  lost  for  the  time.  It  was  noted  also  that  the  legs  were 
lifted  abnormally  high  in  walking  and  that  the  spinal  column  undulated  slightly 
up  and  down.  Luring  the  animal  on  with  food  only  aggravated  hia  symptoms 
without  improving  his  speed.  On  the  whole  the  gait  waa  much  slower  and  the 
loss  of  strength  by  esercise  much  greater  than  in  a  normal  animal,  leading  to 
extreme  fatigue  in  a  very  short  time. 

We  see  that  the  effects  of  removing  the  cerDbellum  wear  o£E  to  a  certain 
extent  with  time,  and  only  those  which  remain  after  several  months  can 
be  described  as  the  final  effects.     The  latter  Luciani  summarizes  as  follows: 

asthenia,  or  loss  of  strength;  atonia,  or  loss  of  tonus  in  resting  muscles;  and 
astasia,  or  loss  of  steadiness  in  all  kinds  of  movements. 

Several  authors  have  reported  that  while  lesion  on  one  side  of  the  cere- 
bellum caused  motor  disorders,  two  symmetrical  lesions  on  the  opposite  sides, 
whether  large  or  small,  either  produced  no  effect  at  all  or  only  slight  ones. 
In  Luciani's  experience  this  was  not  the  case.  When  the  middle  lobe  or 
vermis  was  extirpated  more  or  less  -completely,  immediately  after  the  opera- 
tion tonic  contraction  of  the  fore  leg  or  neck  muscles  came  on  whenever  the 
animal  attempted  to  do  anything  voluntarily.  But  these  effects  passed  off 
in  a  few  days,  and  whatever  permanent  effects  then  remained  stood  out  very 
clearly,  although  naturally  less  pronounced  than  after  practically  complete 
removal  as  above  descritjcd.  These  disorders  probably  appeared  in  all  muscles, 
but  were  more  sharply  defined  in  certain  definite  groups — e.  g.,  those  of  the 
hind  limbs.  In  animals  from  which  the  vermis  was  removed  to  the  same 
extent  on  both  sides  permanent  effects  were  equally  distributed  to  the  two 
halves  of  the  body,  whereas  when  the  removal  was  more  extensive  on  one  side 
than  the  other,  the  effects  were  more  strongly  marked  on  the  one  side. 
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These  effects  gradually  became  compensated  more  or  less  completely,  and 
in  certain  cases  to  such  an  extent  that  one  could  scarcely  distinguish  the 
animal  from  a  normal  one.  We  shall  discuss  this  form  of  compensation 
presently. 

Mere  division  of  the  cerebellum  into  a  right  and  left  half  by  a  median  longi- 
tudinal section  is  entirely  without  effect  (Russell). 

Complete  removal  of,  say,  the  right  side  of  the  cerebellum  produces,  imme- 
diately after  the  operation,  rotation  about  the  long  axis  of  the  animal  from 
left  to  right  (seen  from  the  dog's  back),  squinting  of  tlie  eyes  to  the  left, 
nystagmus  (to-and-fro  movements  of  both  eyes  from  side  to  side),  spiral 
twisting  of  the  spinal  column  or  at  least  of  the  neck  region,  curvature  of  the 
spine  with  concavity  to  the  right,  tonic  extension  of  the  fore  leg  and  at  times 
of  the  hind  leg  on  the  same  side. 

When  these  effects  have  passed  off,  we  observe  again,  as  the  permanent 
effects,  the  complex  of  symptoms  described  as  asthenia,  atonia  and  astasia. 
The  muscles  of  the  operated  side  are  the  ones  chiefly  affected,  and  the  dis- 
turbance is  80  great  that  for  more  than  a  month  animals  can  neither  stand 
up  nor  walk  without  support.  Later  compensation  develops  so  that  the  equi- 
librium is  preserved  both  in  walking  and  in  swimming.  And  yet  for  some 
months  after  the  operation  numerous  effects  due  directly  to  the  absence  of 
the  part  removed  are  clearly  perceptible. 

In  man  many  cases  of  rather  extensive  destruction  of  the  cerebellum  have 
been  ilescritied  in  which  no  permanent  effects  were  to  be  observed.  This 
agrees  very  well  with  the  observation  made  on  animals,  that  one  part  of  the 
cerebellum  can  take  over  the  work  of  another  part  removed. 

When  the  defect  is  more  extensive  the  most  prominent  symptoms  are  simi- 
lar to  those  observed  in  animal  experiments,  namely,  incoordination  of  loco- 
motor movements;  such  as:  unsteadiness  of  gait,  loss  of  equilibrium,  swaying 
movementa,  etc.  In  light  cases  the  patient  may  manage  to  stand,  with  the 
legs  wide  apart,  quite  steadily,  but  in  severe  cases  the  body  sways  in  spite 
of  strong  abduction.  With  the  feet  and  legs  close  together,  flexor  and  extensor 
movements  of  the  metatarsi  and  of  the  toes  are  kept  up,  the  whole  body  sway- 
ing to  and  fro  until  the  patient  may  lose  his  balance  entirely  and  fall  over. 
When  he  walks  he  keeps  his  legs  wide  apart  and  his  toes  first  flexed  and  then 
extended;  sometimes  he  walks  on  his  heels,  sometimes  tips  forward  on  his 
toes ;  he  sometimes  bends  his  knees,  sometimes  presses  them  far  back  or  keeps 
them  straight ;  the  feet  are  only  slightly  lifted  from  the  ground ;  the  body 
totters  and  reels  from  one  side  to  the  other — in  short,  the  patient  walks  like 
a  drunken  person  and  not  infrequently  falls  to  the  ground.  In  some  cases 
the  patient  cannot  even  walk  with  support,  whereas  lying  on  his  back  he  can 
move  his  legs  perfectly  and  can  tell  exactly,  without  looking,  where  a  leg  is — 
can  in  fact  place  one  leg  in  a  position  exactly  like  that  in  which  the  other 
has  been  placed  for  him ;  hence  his  motor  sense  is  not  impaired.  In  many 
cases  the  anterior  extremities  are  entirely  unaffected,  so  that  the  patient  can 
make  the  most  precise  movements  with  hia  hands. 

Another  very  frequent  symptom  in  diseases  of  the  cerebellum  is  vertigo, 
which  however  may  be  entirely  wanting  when  the  incoordination  is  very 
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marked,  or  may  be  present  when  there  is  no  derangement  of  the  movementa. 
These  two  symptoms  are  therefore  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  Ver- 
tigo is  distinguished  by  its  great  intensity  and  is  almost  continuonely  per- 
manent. Sometimes  it  is  present  while  the  patient  is  lying  down,  but  as  a 
rule  only  when  he  sits  up.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  the  patient  as  if  the  objects 
all  about  him  were  moving,  but  as  a  rule  he  imagines  himself  to  be  moving, 
that  everything  supporting  him  has  fallen  away  and  that  his  body  assumes 
all  sorts  of  impossible  positions. 

When  we  have  added  that  the  patient  often  suffers  pain  in  the  head,  which 
18  commonly  localized  just  above  the  neck  on  the  same  side,  we  have  enumer- 
ated all  the  symptoms  of  a  cerebellar  lesion,  so  far  as  it  is  recognizable  at  all 
by  estemal  symptoms. 

Individuals  sufiering  from  extensive  or  complete  congenital  defect  of  the 
cerebellum  are  observed  to  be  considerably  defective  in  intelligence  also.  But 
we  cannot  conclude  from  this  that  the  cerebellum  is  of  any  direct  significance  as 
the  seat  of  the  psychical  activities,  for  it  is  almost  self-evident  that  the  causes 
which  operate  to  inhibit  development  of  the  cerebellum  would  have  an  inhibiting 
influence  on  other  parts  of  the  brain.  Besides,  we  find  in  the  literature  cases 
of  very  extensive  destruction  of  the  cerebellum  not  accompanied  by  any  notice- 
able effect  on  the  intelligence. 

From  these  e^iperimenta)  and  clinical  results  Luciani  concludes  that  the 
cerebellum  both  histoiogieally  and  physioiogically  is  a  bilateral  organ,  but  that 
its  influence  is  rather  direct  than  crossed ;  whereas  the  influence  of  the  cere- 
brum, also  a  bilateral  organ,  is  mainly  crossed.  While  the  influence  of  the 
cerebellum  however  is  not  limited  to  the  muscles  active  in  locomotion,  but 
extends  to  the  entire  voluntary  musculature,  its  chief  influence  is  over  the 
muscles  of  the  posterior  extremities  and  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  spinal 
column. 

In  general  all  r^ions  of  the  cerebellum  wotdd,  in  Luciani's  view,  appear 
to  have  the  same  function,  so  that  the  permanent  effects  of  removal  of  the  dif- 
ferent parte  would  differ  sot  in  kind,  but  merely  in  extent,  duration  and  intensity, 
and  also  as  to  predominance  on  the  one  side  of  the  body  or  the  other.  The  cere- 
bellum therefore  would  not  be  a  collection  of  several  functionally  different  parts, 
each  having  a  direct  relation  to  a  special  group  of  muscles;  but  on  the  contrary 
a  functionally  hom.ogenous  organ,  the  different  parts  of  which  have  the  same 
general  purpose  as  the  whole  and  are  mutually  replaceable  so  long  as  their  natural 
connections  are  not  disturbed. 

This  conception  cannot  at  present  be  so  definitely  maintained,  for  we  have 
some  observations  which  show  pretty  positively  the  presence  of  a  functional 
localization  in  individual  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  Thus  Thomas  observes  that 
destruction  of  the  vermis  disturbs  more  especially  the  movements  of  the  poste- 
rior extremities;  and,  according  to  v.  Rynberk,  destruction  of  the  middle  half 
of  the  vermis  affects  the  neck  muscles,  while  sharply  circumscribed  destruction 
of  that  part  of  the  hemisphere  just  lateral  to  this  middle  region  affects  the 
movementa  of  the  anterior  extremity  (dog). 

Impulses  are  conveyed  to  the  cerebellum  by  many  different  pathways  (Fig. 
271).  We  shall  consider  first  of  all  those  which  connect  with  the  vestibular 
nerve  and  those  traversing  the  lateral  cerebellar  tract  of  the  cord  (cf.  Fig.  264 
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and  page  593),  because  the  anatomical  relationships  mark  them  as  of  special 
importance,  and  because  we  have  euch  evidence  also  from  physiological 
experiments. 

As  Stefani  especially  has  pointed  out,  the  symptoms  following  ablation  of 
the  cerebellum  present  in  many  respects  a  striking  agreement  with   those 


Fio.  271. — Diagram  showing  pftths  coDDectJng  the  cerebellum  and  pons  with  the  centrum,  aTter 
Barker.  /,  (it>era  of  frontal  cerebro-cortico-pont&l  path  derived  from  pyramidal  celU  in  the 
cortex  of  the  Frontal  lobe.  1,  Frontal  cerebro-cortico-ponlal  path  forming  a  medial  bundle  of 
white  fibers  on  the  ventral  ude  of  the  superior  peduncle;  2,  bundle  of  Bbere  connecting  the 
temporal  or  temporal  and  occipital  lobea  with  the  cerebellum;  3,  cell  body  in  the  pons  giving 
off  a  fiber  to  terminate  in  the  opposite  cerebellar  hemisphere;  4,  e«ll  body  connecUd  with  the 
temporal  cerebro-cortico-pontal  path  giving  off  a  fiber  to  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebellum;  5  and  6,  Purkinjc  cells  in  llie  cerebellar  cortei  giving  off  fibers  to  the  nudd 
pontis;  7  and  8,  eel)  bodies  in  the  nuclei  pontis  sending  fibers  toward  the  cerebrmn. 
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which  follow  extirpation  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  interna)  ear 
(cf.  page  476),  and  the  inference  seems  not  too  far  drawn  that  the  business 
of  the  cerebellum  consists  in  part  in  the  physiological  elaboration  of  impulses 
contributed  to  it  by  the  vestibular  nerve. 

In  so  aayin^  we  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  the  labyrinth  acts  exclusively  on 
the  cerebellum,  or  that  the  cerebellum  receives  impulses  only  from  the  labyrinth, 
for  other  observations  make  euch  a  view  quite  untenable. 

Recently  Marburg  has  cut  the  lateral  cerebellar  tract  in  the  cord  of  a  dog 
at  the  level  of  the  second  cervical  segment.  After  a  bilateral  operation,  sway- 
ing movements  appeared  both  in  walking  and  in  standing,  the  legs  were  placed 
and  held  in  abnormal  positions,  the  pelvis  was  abnormally  inclined  and  the  spine 
abnormally  curved.  Voluntary  movements,  tonus  of  the  muscles,  sensibility  of 
the  skin  and  the  general  strength  of  the  animal  appeared  to  be  unaffected. 

These  disorders  are  doubtless  due  to  the  absence  of  certain  afferent  im- 
pulses coming  from  the  locomotor  organs,  and  the  idea  of  Lussana,  recently 
taken  up  and  developed  by  Ijewandowsky,  that  the  symptoms  following  in- 
juries to  the  cerebellum  are  really  to  be  interpreted  as  a  derangement  of  the 
muscular  sense,  might  not  be  so  far  amiss  as  Luciani  supposes. 

No  claim  is  made  that  the  cerebellum  constitutes  the  only  center  of  the 
muscular  sense,  nor  ia  there  anything  to  prove  that  tho  conscious  processes 
depend  upon  it,  for  plenty  of  other  facts  show  with  perfect  clearness  that  the 
sensations  of  motion  and  position  are  present  after  the  cerebellum  has  been 
removed,  also  that  they  are  profoundly  influenced  by  destruction  of  certain  parta 
of  the  cerebral  cortex  wfaen  the  cerebellum  is  uninjured. 

The  impulses  brought  to  the  cerebellum  by  the  above-named  pathways  and 
by  other  fibers  are  elaborated  in  that  organ  by  some  process  which,  so  far  as 
we  know,  is  independent  of  consdoxtsness.  At  any  rate  the  fibers  leaving  the 
cerebellum  are  the  medium  of  some  influence  which  increases  the  potential 
energy  {sthenic  activity)  of  the  neuromuscular  mechanisms,  and  the  degree 
of  their  tonus  (tonic  activity)  during  functional  pauses.  It  also  quickens  the 
rhythm  of  the  impulses  while  the  mechanisms  are  active  and  causes  these 
impulses  to  be  so  fused  and  regulated  that  they  eventuate  in  harmonious  move- 
ments of  the  proper  extent,  intensity,  etc.  (static  activity). 

A^inst  this  formulation  of  the  cerebellar  functions,  which  Luciani  makes 
in  summing  up  the  effects  of  extirpation,  different  objections  have  been  urged 
by  certain  authors,  who  wish  to  regard  the  cerebellum  as  the  seat  of  the  muscular 
sense,  the  organ  for  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium,  or  for  the  coordination  of 
certain  muscular  movements.  Since  these  views  are  not  out  of  harmony  with 
the  facts,  it  seems  to  the  author  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  Luciani'a 
position,  but  that  they  differ  from  his  view  rather  in  the  mode  of  expression  than 
on  fundamental  grounds. 

Thomas,  who  has  attempted  to  analyze  the  regulating  influence  of  the  cere- 
bellum still  more  closfly.  gives,  among  others,  the  following  example  of  its  action. 
When  the  fore  foot  is  lifted  voluntarily  from  the  ground,  the  impulse  from  the 
motor  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  extends  not  only  to  the  necessary  muscles,  but  by 
a  special  pathway  it  excites  also  the  cerebellum  to  send  out  impulses  which 
increase  the  tonus  of  the  adductor  and  trunk  muscles  of  the  same  side.     But 
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this  increase  of  tonus  would  be  of  no  use  if  the  point  of  insertion  of  tliese  mus- 
cles were  not  fixed,  hence  there  muat  be  also  ao  increase  in  the  tonus  of  the 
trunk  muscles  on  the  opposite  side.  The  cerebellum  exercises  this  regulating 
influence  by  means  of  the  various  pathways  proceeding  from  it  to  the  motor 
nuclei  in  the  spinal  cord  and  to  the  motor  cortex  in  the  cerebrum  (cf.  Fig.  271). 

It  is  likely  that  the  compensation  which  gradually  appears  after  exteDsive 
injury  to  the  cerebellum  is  the  work  of  the  cerebrum,  particularly  of  the 
motor  regions  (ef.  Chapter  XXIV),  The  following  observations  by  Luciani 
speak  for  such  an  explanation : 

Three  operations  were  performed  on  the  same  dog:  in  the  first  the  right 
half  of  the  cerebellum  was  removed;  in  the  second  the  motor  regions  of  the  cor- 
tex were  destroyed  in  both  cerebral  hemispheres;  and  in  the  third  the  remainder 
of  the  cerebellum  was  taken  away.  The  animal  remained  alive  for  eleven  months 
after  the  operation  and  was  then  killed.  During  these  eleven  months  he  could 
neither  hold  himself  up  nor  walk  without  support.  In  none  of  the  animals 
observed  by  Luciani  in  which  the  cerebellum  alone  was  destroyed,  did  anything 
like  this  occur.  The  difference  was  due,  as  Luciani  observes,  not  to  the  mere 
extirpation  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  for  this  operation  of  itself  produces  only 
transitory  symptoms.  It  appears  rather  that  destruction  of  the  motor  cortex 
removed  just  those  conditions  which  made  it  possible  for  the  animal  without  a 
cerebellum  to  find  the  necessary  compensatory  movements.  It  is  especially 
worthy  of  remark  that  swimming  movements,  which  do  not  require  to  be  coordi- 
nated so  finely  as  walking  movements,  could  be  performed  by  this  animal  per- 
fectly well. 

The  motor  disturbances  which  appear  immediately  after  the  operation  on 
the  cerebellum,  the  peduncles,  or  the  pons  are  particularly  severe  and  should 
be  given  special  mention.  The  animal  sometimes  gets  into  certain  attitudes 
called  forced  positions,  which  it  seems  unable  to  get  out  of,  returning  inevita- 
bly to  the  same  posture  every  time  it  is  compelled  to  take  another;  or  it 
performs  what  are  called  forced  movements,  rolling  over  and  over  around  the 
long  axis  of  the  body,  or  running  around  in  a  circle  like  a  circus  animal,  or 
describing  cranklikc  movements  around  its  anterior  end  as  a  pivot — in  all 
of  these  being  quite  unable  to  prevent  the  movement,  or,  to  put  it  differently, 
apparently  striving  all  the  while  for  a  state  of  equilibrium  which  it  is  unable 
to  find. 

The  motor  disturbances  appearing  after  unilateral  extirpation  of  the  cere- 
bellum at  their  period  of  greatest  intensity  are :  agitation,  restlessness,  ofttimes 
whining  or  groaning,  curvature  of  the  spine  with  concavity  toward  the  oper- 
ated side,  accompanied  by  tonic  extension  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
same  side  and  spasmodic  movements  of  the  three  other  extremities;  spiral 
rotation  of  the  head  and  neck  toward  the  sound  side  accompanied  by  strabis- 
mus and  nystagmus  of  one  side,  and  often  by  deviation  of  the  eye  on  the 
operated  nidc  inward  and  downward,  of  the  other  eye  outward  and  up- 
ward ;  a  tendency  to  roll  over  about  the  long  axis  of  the  body  in  the  direction 
of  the  twisting  and  of  the  strabismus — i.  e.,  as  seen  from  the  back  of  the 
animal,  from  the  sound  toward  the  injured  side. 

Whether  these  phenomena  are  caused  by  the  excessive  irritation  on  the 
cut  side,  or  by  the  predominance  of  the  sound  side  over  the  injured  one, 
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cannot  be  decided  at  present,  Luciani,  who  formerly  regarded  the  movements 
as  the  effect  of  overstimulation  on  the  peripheral  stump  of  the  peduncle  left 
by  the  wound,  no  longer  expresses  himself  so  positively. 


g  4.    THE  HESENCEPHALOH  OR  MIDBRAIN 

The  upper  part  of  the  midbrain  is  composed  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
and  the  pineal  hody,  which  is  now  regarded  as  a  remnant  of  an  ancestral 
eye  ;  the  lower  part  consiatB  of  the  crura  cerebri.  Both  parts  stand  in  intimate 
relation  to  the  visual  organ,  the  former  constituting  a  relay  station  in  the 
optic  uervc^  the  latter  containing  nuclei  for  the  most  important  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  eye.  In  addition  the  midbrain,  like  all  other 
divisions  of  the  brain  except  the  cerebellum,  is  a  conducting  pathway. 

A.   THE  CORPORA  QUADRIOBMIKA 

When  the  oplic  lobes,  which,  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  correspond  to  the  cor- 
pora quadrifTcraina  of  the  higher,  are  removed  from  fishes  (Sleiner),  or  from 
the  frog  (Bechterew),  the  one  prominent  symptom  is  blindness.  According'  to 
Flourens  the  same  thing  is  true  in  birds;  but  from  more  recent  itiveatigations 
it  appears  that  after  unilateral  destruction  the  power  of  vision  in  the  opposite 
eye  is  only  reduced,  not  totally  destroyed  (Stefani). 

In  dogs  Bechterew  found  after  destruction  of  one  anterior  body  that  the 
homolateral  halves  of  the  two  retinm  became  blind,  although  the  defect  in  the 
opposite  eye  was  the  more  extensive.  By  more  complete  removal  of  both  anterior 
bodies  almost  total  blindness  was  produced.  The  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light, 
however,  was  very  little  affected,  which  is  the  case  also  after  the  same  operation 

Destruction  of  one  posterior  body  produced  disturbances  to  vision  in  the 
median  part  of  the  opposite  retina. 

In  view  of  these  observations,  that  in  the  mammals  as  well  as  in  the  lower 
vertebrates  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  included  in  the  optic  tract,  it  is 
the  more  remarkable  that  in  men  suffering  from  disease  of  the  anterior  bodies 
no  considerable  derangement  of  vision  has  with  certainty  been  established. 
I^uppression  of  one  entire  anterior  quadrigeminal  body  occasions  only  a  mod- 
erate reduction  of  the  visual  power  and  leaves  the  color  sense  quite  intact. 
Likewise  in  the  monkey,  destruction  of  the  anterior  bodies  produces  no  demon- 
strable effect  on  vision  (Bemheimer). 

Since  now  we  know  from  anatomical  discoveries  that  in  both  men  and 
monkeys  the  anterior  body  receives  fibers  from  the  optic  nerve  of  the  same 
and  of  the  opposite  sides,  and  gives  off  fibers  which  can  be  followed  to  the  visual 
area  of  the  cortex,  wc  conclude,  supposing  the  observations  just  mentioned 
to  be  correct,  that  the  bundle  of  fibers  running  between  the  visual  area  and 
the  anterior  quadrigeminal  body  is  of  no  direct  importance  for  the  act  of 
vision.  There  is  evidence  that  this  tract  is  concerned  rather  with  certain 
motor  impulteK  discharged  from  the  visual  area,  such  for  example  as  the 
influence  of  visual  impressions  upon  the  movements  of  the  eye  and  of  the 
body. 
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Besides,  it  is  very  probable  that  tlie  optic-nerve  fibers  entering  the  anterior 
corpora  quadrigemina  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  reflex  excitation  of  the 
nuclei  of  the  eye  muscles  located  along  the  fioor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 
The  fact  that  in  the  monkey,  at  least,  these  fibers  end  in  large  numbers  under 
and  about  the  aqueduct,  and  the  results  of  electrical  stimulation  both  favor 
this  view.  By  etimulatlng  the  anterior  body  of  the  dog,  Adamuk  obtained 
the  following  movements  of  the  eyes:  stimulating  on  the  right  side  of  one 
body,  movement  of  both  eyes  to  the  left;  stimulating  in  the  midline,  parallel 
movement  of  both  eyes  directly  upward ;  stimulating  the  posterior  side,  simul- 
taneous movements  downward  and  inward.  Movements  of  the  iris  were  also 
observed.  After  a  sagittal  section  in  the  median  plane,  only  the  eye  on  the 
same  side  was  moved.  Ferrier  has  made  observations  similar  to  these  on 
the  monkey. 

Some  clinical  observations  indicate  that  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina 
are  concerned  in  the  propagation  of  auditory  impressions,  the  hearing  in  the 
opposite  ear  being  affected  in  cases  where  this  part  is  diseased.  Bechterew 
and  Flechsig  assert,  in  agreement  with  this  view,  that  the  ganglion  of  the 
posterior  body  receives  fibers  by  way  of  the  lateral  fillet,  from  the  cochlear 
nerve,  and  v.  Monakow  has  shown  that  the  internal  geniculate  body  is  abun- 
dantly connected  with  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  body  and  sends  fibers  to  the 
cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe.  The  statements  that  stimulation  of  the  posterior 
body  in  dogs  and  n)onkeys  evokes  a  cry  from  the  animal,  and  that  production 
of  voice  is  stopped  by  section  of  that  body,  lend  some  weight  also. 

B.   THE  CRURA  CEREBRI 
The  crura  cerebri,  or  more  correctly  the  gray  matter  which  forms  the  wall 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  is  of  special  interest  mainly  because  the  nuclei 
of  the  ofulo  motor  and  trochlear  nerves  are  found  there. 

Fig.  272  represents  in  a  frontal  section  the  nuclei  of  the  ocuio  motor  as  made 
out  by  Bemheimer.  It  is  evident  that  this  nucleus  consists  of  several  parts, 
namely,  a  lateral  chief  nucleus,  a  median  nucleus  with  small  ceils  (&>  if)  and 
an  unpaired  median  nucleus  with  lai^e  cells  (Gr  Mk).  It  is  evident  from  the 
figure  also  that  the  nerve  roots  connected  with  the  nucleus  are  in  part  crossed. 

By  successive  and  complete  reraovol  of  the  nttrinsic  and  intrinsic  eye  mus- 
cles innervated  by  the  oculo  motor,  and  by  a  study  of  the  resulting  changes  in 
the  nucleus,  Bemheimer  has  reached  the  following  conclusions  with  regard  to 
the  function  of  its  different  parts  (Fig.  273):  The  extrinsic  muscles  are  inner- 
vated by  the  lateral  chief  nucleus,  but  its  cells  are  not  grouped  into  sharply 
divided  individual  nuclei.  The  small-celled  median  nuclei  (,Ke  M,  Fig. 
272)  supply  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  homolateral  eye,  and  the  large-celled 
median  nucleus  {Or  Mk,  Fig.  272)  belongs  to  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  both 
eyes. 

V.  Monakow  has  made  some  clinical  observations  as  to  the  relations  of 
these  parts  in  man.  but  at  present  the  only  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn 
are  that  the  intrinsic  muscles  (ciliary  muscle  and  the  muscles  of  the  iris) 
are  represented  in  the  extreme  anterior  end  of  the  nucleus,  and  the  extrinsic 
muscles  in  the  remaining  divisions. 
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Before  this  Hensen  and  Viilckers  had  observed,  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  findings  of  r.  Monakow,  that  stimulation  at  the  posterior  end  of 
the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  gave  movements  of  accommodation,  and  at  a 
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a.  272. — Frontal  sectian  Ihrougb  the  anterior  quailrigrminal  body  of  a  32-34  weeka'  human 
feluB,  aft^r  Bemheimer.  Thp  swtion  pnasea  througli  the  lateral  chief  nucleila,  the  small- 
celled  medial  nucleus  (KtM).  the  large-celled  median  nucleus  (Or.MK),  the  extra-nuclear 
couraeof  the  medial  and  lateral  fibers  (t'nyj^.  and  I/;/.  ^)  of  the  third  nene,  and  the  last  bit 
ot  the  extra-nuclear  course  of  Ihe  croased  lateral  Gben  {GF).  QGF,  tranavvrse  sections  of 
croesed  fibers  arising  from  behind  and  above. 
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point  somewhat  farther  back  gave  contractioo  of  the  pupil  (cf.  Fig.  230). 
Stimulation  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  gave  contraction 
of  the  internal  rec^tus,  and  stimulation  somewhat  farther  back  gave  in  serial 
order  contraction  of  the  superior  rectus,  levator  palpebrse  superioris,  inferior 
rectus,  and  finally  of  the  inferior  oblique.  When  the  stimulus  was  applied 
to  the  lateral  surface  or  the  deeper  parts  of  the  corpora  quadrigcmina,  or  to 
Ihe  cut  surface  of  the  transverse  section  in  the  optic  thalamus,  the  pupil 
became  dilated. 

Bcrnheimer  employed  a  similar  method  on  monkeys.  The  two  halves  of 
the  ociilo  motor  nucleus  were  separated  by  a  median  sagittal  section  and  weak 
electrical  stimuli  were  applied 
at  different  points.  The  results 
were  isolated  movements  of 
the  different  eye  muscles  inner- 
vated from  the  side  stimulated 
and  contraction  of  the  pupil  on 
the  side  stimulated.  The  lat- 
ter effect  was  obtained  only 
when  the  stimulus  was  applied 
somewhat  internal  to  the  me- 
dian cut  surface  below  the 
aqueduct  and  in  the  anterior 
third  of  the  region  occupied 
by  the  anterior  quadrigeminal 
body — i.  e.,  in  the  region  of  the 
small -eel  led  median  nucleus 
(Ke  M.  Fig.  2?3). 

Special  observations  as  to  the 
connections  of  the  two  aides  of 
the  oculo  motor  nucleus  afford 
some  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  nuclei  of  the  two  sphincters 
(pupil  and  accommodation)  as 
well  as  the  nuclei  of  those  ex- 
trinsic muscles  which  take  part 
in  synergic  movements  of  the 
eyes,  are  united.  The  latter  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  synergic 
'hen  the  paired  nuclear  region  is  split  in  two  by  a  median 


n  of  the  nucleus  of 

■  nerves,  nttsr  Bemheimer.   The  red  lines 

■  ilirept,  and  the  black  tlip  rrosseit  root 
B.hS.,   intrinsic    rouaeles    nf  the  eye;    Lev,, 

r  palpebrie  sup.;  R.a.,  superior  rectus;  R.int., 
al  rectus;  Obi.inl..  inferior  obliquus;  ft.in/., 
ir  rectus;  Tr.,  superiorobJiqUB. 


movements  cease 
sagittal  section. 

Complete  division  of  the  brain  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  midbrain  pro- 
duces a  remarkable  state  of  inertness  in  the  muscles,  which  is  described  by 
Sherrington  under  the  name  of  acerehral  rigidity.  It  is  recognized  by  the 
fact  that  certain  muscles  become  stiff;  the  elbows  and  knees,  for  example, 
are  rigidly  extended,  the  tail  is  inflexible,  etc.  This  condition  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  afferent  nerves  from  the  regions  affected,  for  the 
stiffness  in  the  arm  muscles,  for  example,  entirely  disappears  after  section 
of  the  posterior  roots  for  the  arm. 
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Reflex  stimulation  of  an  animal  in  this  condition  produces  certain  coor- 
dinated movements  which  are  unmistakably  related  to  the  movements  of  loco- 
motion. For  example,  tlie  left  anterior  and  the  right  posterior  extremities 
become  flexed,  while  the  right  anterior  and  the  loft  posterior  are  extended 
at  the  same  time,  and  vice  versa.  Not  infrequently  these  reflexes  alternate, 
beginning  regularly  with  flexion  of  the  extremity  directly  stimulated.  At 
the  same  time  the  head  and  neck  are  twisted  toward  the  stimulated  side ;  the 
mouth  is  opened,  the  lips  and  the  tongue  are  retracted,  the  eyelids  opened,  the 
pupil  is  dilated ;  the  animal  utters  cries  or  groans,  etc.  These  reactions,  which 
when  the  cerebrum  is  intact  usually  accompany  painful  sensations,  sometimes 
appear  singly,  sometimes  in  certain  combinations. 

Rigidity  of  the  triceps  muscle  can  be  intermitted  by  stimulation  of  the  white 
matter  between  the  anterior  and  the  lateral  columns  or  by  stimulation  of  cer- 
tain peripheral  nerves  of  the  posterior  extremity.  The  effect  is  felt  chiefly  on 
the  homolateral  side,  but  to  a  lees  extent  on  the  heterolateral  side  also. 


§5.    THE   DIENCEPHALON   OR   TWEEHBRAIN 

The  many  connections  of  the  'tweenbrain  with  the  gray  matter  of  the 
cerebrum  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  afferent  nerve  tracts  on  the  other 
speak  in  most  eloquent  terms  for  the  great  physiological  importance  of  this 
division  of  the  brain.  In  fact,  all  the  tracts  in  which  we  should  expect  to 
find  prolongations  of  the  posterior  root  fibers  (the  main  part  of  the  fillet 
layer,  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  the  longitudinal  bundle  of 
the  formatio  reticularis),  and  the  fibers  of  the  optic  tract — all  enter  the 
'tweenbrain,  from  which  in  turn  they  are  continued  to  the  cerebral  cortex. 
The  latter  also  sends  out  fibers  to  the  'tweenbrain,  from  which  further  efferent 
tracts  are  given  off  (Flechsig). 

It  is  possible  that  the  external  geniculate  body  is  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
efferent  optic  fibers,  and  that  the  reflexes  diBchai¥:cd  by  optic  stimuli  are  here 
carried  over  to  them. 

The  experimental  and  clinical  observations  on  the  'tweenbrain  are  not  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  give  us  even  a  crude  notion  of  its  actual  physiological  pur- 
pose in  the  normal  brain.  We  can  only  say  that  it  appears  from  clinical 
observations  and  from  the  anatomical  facts  that  the  different  nuclei  in  this 
portion  of  the  brain  have  different  functions,  and  that  as  a  result  wo  have 
here  a  fairly  sharp  localization  of  different  paths  and  their  connections. 
Hence  when  the  optic  thalamus  contains  a  sharply  circumscribed  lesion,  cer- 
tain afferent  impulses  arc  wanting,  and  for  this  reason,  as  v.  Monakow  ob- 
serves, many  complicated  movements  arc  deficient ;  many  others  are  abnormally 
performed,  certain  components  being  overstimulated,  certain  others  inhibited. 

On  the  other  hand  the  conditions  appear  to  be  very  favorable  for  substitu- 
tion of  functionx  in  the  optic  thalamus,  so  that  when  lesions  are  not  too 
extensive  the  effects  are  only  temporary  or  may  be  entirely  wanting.  This 
is  probably  to  be  explained  in  part  by  a  bilateral  influence  of  the  thalami 
in  which  the  commissure  mollis  connecting  them  together  assumes  a  certain 
significance. 
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§  6.    FUNCTIONS  OF  THE   BRAIN-STEM  AS  A   WHOLE 

While  it  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  name  the  exact  functions  of  the  separate 
centers  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  optic  thalami  and  certain  other 
parts  of  the  brain-stem,  we  have  some  observations  on  decerebrated  animals 
which  should  afford  us  some  light  as  to  the  functions  of  the  hindbrain,  'tween- 
brain  and  midbrain  taken  together.  What  the  central  nervous  system  is 
capable  of  without  the  cerebrum,  considered  in  connection  with  the  functions 
remaining  after  removal  of  all  the  parts  anterior  to  the  medulla,  should  give 
us  a  general  idea  of  the  total  powers  of  the  brain-stem. 

The  lowest  vertebrate,  Ampkiox^u,  has  no  true  encephalon;  its  brain  consists 
only  of  a  slight  enlargement  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  spinal  cord.  Anteriorly 
and  laterally  this  enlargement  embraces  a  ventricle  which  is  continuous  poste- 
riorly with  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  "  brain  "  contains  internally 
a  ganglionic  mass  and  externally  a  mass  of  nerve  fibers.  The  former  consists 
mainly  of  multipolar  cells,  whose  fibers  pass  over  into  the  fibers  of  the  outer  layer 
running  longitudinally  of  the  animal. 

Steiner  divided  this  "  fish  "  into  two  pieces,  a  head  and  a  tail  piece.    After 
some  minutes  both  parts  responded  to  mechanical  stimulation  by  making  per- 
fectly r^fular  locomotor  movements,  at  the  same  time  preserving  equilibrium 
and   swimming  with   the  anterior  end   of  the 
piece  forward.      They  fell   over  on   their  broad 
side  however  as  soon  aa  the  movement  ceased. 
The  animals  could  even  be  cut  into  three  or 
four  pieces,  and  under  the  circumstances  named 
each    part   could    still    make    locomotor    move- 
-- — ---  menta.     Steiner's  conclusion  is  that  the  body 

HiudbnUa  "'  Ampkioxus  consists  of  perfectly  equivalent 

(cerebellum)         metameres  and  has  in  general  no  motor  center. 
"  *(mB^«  Danilewsky  obtained  results  of  very  differ- 

DbioDgatk)  ent  purport.    After  division  of  the  animal  into 

an  anterior  and  a  posterior  half,  he  noticed  in 
the  piece  containing  the  brain  occasional  "  vol- 
untary "  movements  apparently  independent  of 
any  estemal  stimulus;  while  the  posterior  half 
remained  perfectly  motionless.  By  artificial 
stimulation  movements  could  be  obtained  in  the  anterior  half  more  easily  than 
in  the  posterior.  They  continued  for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  seconds  after  stimu- 
lation and  consisted  of  a  series  of  bending  and  stretching  movements. 

When  the  head  was  cut  off,  the  above-mentioned  voluntary  movements  ceased. 
The  animal  then  lay  for  one  to  two  days  without  spontaneously  changing  its 
position  in  any  wise,  when  care  was  taken  to  remove  all  external  stimuli.  The 
reflex  movements  to  artificial  stimuli  were  perfectly  normal,  but  were  not  abun- 
dant, and  the  irritability  of  the  headless  animal  was  considerably  less  than  that 
of  the  isolated  anterior  half. 

Danilewsky  concludes  from  these  and  other  observations  that  the  so-called 
brain  of  the  Amphioxus  contains  the  centers  for  voluntary  motions;  destruction 
or  separation  of  these  from  the  rest  of  the  cerebral  nervous  system  results  in 
loss  of  motility,  providing  no  external  stimulus  of  sufficient  strength  acts  upon 
the  animal. 
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In  the  true  fiahea  the  cerebrum  is  but  slightly  developed,  and  in  the  lampreys 
and  bony  fiahea  the  cortes  consists  of  only  a  simple  layer  of  epithelial  cells. 

After  extirpation  of  the  cerebrum  from  a  bony  fish  {Squalius  ctphalus.  Pig. 
274)  the  animal  moves  exactly  like  a  normal  animal,  and,  according  to  Steiner, 
it  is  quite  imposaible  to  discover  anything  anomalous  in  its  movements.  When 
an  earthworm  is  thrown  to  the  fish,  it  makes  a  rush  for  the  booty,  seizes  it  while 
it  ia  still  falling  and  devours  it.  A  cord  of  about  the  same  dimensions  thrown 
into  the  water  may  or  may  not  be  seized,  but  is  never  eaten.  A  decerebrated 
fish  may  be  even  fastidious  about  its  food;  spuming  fish  wonus  but  taking 
crumbs  of  bread  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  one  red  wafer  and  four 
white  ones  are  thrown  to  it,  the 
fiah  regularly  chooses  first  the  red 

and  then  the  white  ones.     It  does  Kual  capeulea 

not  move  to  take  the  food  from  the 

observer's  hand,  but  will   take  it  oUactorrbuU. 

from  a  long  string.     Finally,  the  '^^'^'"her™* 

decerebrated  fish  will  exchange  ca-  -rweenbrain 

resses  with  its  uninjured  compan-  Midbrain 

iona.    From  these  observations  we  '"'*'''  '"**•' 

may  conclude  that  auppreasipn  of  "(M^beUum) 

the  cerebrum  in  this  genua  is  of  Aft«rh 

no  particular  consequence — that  to  (meduiuobiatigau) 

judge    from    the  behavior   of   the  Vnsvaem 

animal  after  the  operation,  the 
parts  remaining  are  sufficient  for 
the  discharge  of  all  the  central 
functions.  Fta.  275. — The  brain  of  Sef^lium  eanieulo,  a  dog- 

We  have  no  experiments  which  ■'^'''  »'*«''  Steiner. 

give  us  any  clew  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  'tweenbrain  in  the  bony  fish.  But  Steiner  has  reported  some  in  which 
he  removed  both  the  midbrain  and  the  'tweenbrain  along  with  the  cerebrum. 
Following  this  operation  the  animal  would  lie  entirely  motionless  on  its  side  or 
on  its  back,  with  the  fins  hanging  perfectly  limp.  Hence  we  can  say  that  the 
higher  functions  of  the  central  nervous  system  are  dependent  upon  the  'tween- 
brain and  the  midbrain,  but  just  what  share  each  one  takes  we  do  not  yet  know. 

The  selanckians  also  (dog  shark,  Scyllium  canicula.  Fig.  275)  withstand 
removal  of  the  cer^rum  without  suppression  of  their  movements.  After  a  few 
rounds  about  the  tank  the  animal  lies  quietly  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank  for 
many  hours  or  even  days  at  a  time,  Steiner  having  scarcely  ever  seen  one  in 
motion  when  it  was  no't  excited  by  some  external  stimulus.  Beaidea,  the  animal 
does  not  spontaneously  take  food,  hut  its  inability  to  do  so  is  not  the  result  of 
loss  of  the  cerebrum  itself,  but  is  rather  due  to  the  functional  loss  of  its  olfactory 
lobes,'  which  of  course  ia  a  neceesary  consequence  of  the  operation.  Careful 
investigation  of  the  normal  dogfish  confirms  this  indication  that  it  seeks  food 
entirely  by  the  sense  of  smell. 

Simultaneous  removal  of  both  the  'tweenbrain  and  the  cerebrum  likewise 
produces  only  insignificant  effects.  Since  this  operation  involves  destruction  of 
the  optic  nerves,  such  animals  are  of  course  blind;  and  yet  they  can  swim  in  a 
perfectly  normal  manner.  One  observes,  however,  that  after  some  time,  which 
appears  to  be  shorter  after  removal  of  the  forebrain  alone,  the  animal  clings  to 

'  The  olfactory  lobe  conusts  of  the  olfactory  bulb  and  the  olfactory  tract. — Ed. 
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some  comer  or  wall  and,  at  least  bo  fai"  as  observed,  never  leaves  its  retreat  except 
when  disturbed. 

After  removal  of  the  forebrain,  'twcenbrain  and  hindbrain  the  dogfish  never 
spontaneously  makes  any  movements.  Roused  artificially,  its  movements  are 
effective  and  perfectly  regular,  and,  so  long  as  it  does  not  leave  the  normal  plane 
with  reference  to  the  direction  of  gravity,  it  keeps  its  balance  properly.  But  loi 
it  once  get  out  of  the  normal  positioti  in  the  water,  and  its  equilibrium  is  easily 
lost.  It  may  even  come  to  rest 
Olfactorj  Derre  lying  on  its  back.     When  the  ani- 

mal is  suddenly  and  forcibly  placed 
Oltactorr  lobe  on  its  back  it  makes  very  evident 

efforts  to  regain  its  normal  posi- 
tion, but  does  not  always  succeed. 
Hence  in  the  dogfish  also  the 
so  •  called  spontaneous  movements 
(bemiipheres)  "t"^  ^^^  finer  coordination  of  move- 

ments appear  to  be  bound  up  with 
the  'tweenbrain  and  the  midbrain. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  brain,  how- 
ever, are  alone  sufficient  to  carry 
out  fairly  well  coordinated  move- 
ments started  by  artificial  means. 
Schrader  also  removed  the 
<u».u.<uu  cerebrum    from    frogs    (Fig.    276) 

(medulla oblougMB)  without  injuring  the  'tweenbrain. 
There  was  no  noticeable  effect: 
the  frogs  moved  about  "  sponta- 
neously "  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, they  swam  like  perfectly 
normal  animals;  at  the  approach 
Fio.  276.— The  brain  of  a  frog.  •Oct  Steiner.  ^f  cold  weather  they  burrowed  into 

the  mud  or  under  stones ;  or,  pasS' 
ing  the  winter  in  the  open,  they  adapted  themselves  to  external  conditions  and 
with  the  same  results  as  did  their  normal  companions.  At  the  end  of  the 
hibernating  season,  or  in  summer  some  months  after  the  wound  was  perfectly 
healed,  the  animals  operated  upon,  just  like  the  normal  ones,  caught  all  the  flies 
in  the  cage,  and  so  on. 

But  when  the  'tweenbrain  was  injured  along  with  the  cerebrum,  the  same 
condition  appeared  as  had  formerly  been  described  by  Goltz  as  the  consequence 
of  removing  the  cerebrum  alone.  There  were  no  motor  effects  strictly  speaking, 
but  the  animals  had  lost  all  their  spontaneity.  When  a  frog  in  this  condition 
was  not  roused  by  some  estemal  stimulus,  it  would  sit  perfectly  still,  until  it 
dried  up  to  a  mummy;  it  never  tried  to  catch  fties.  no  difference  how  many  were 
in  the  cage — it  starved  to  death  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  unless  it  was  artificially 
fed.  Its  movements  were  just  like  those  of  a  normal  frog  except  that  they  were 
perfectly  machinelike — a  given  stimulus  always  giving  the  same  response.  Since 
the  optic  nerves  were  left  uninjured  by  the  operation,  the  animal  was  influenced 
by  visual  impressions,  avoiding  obstacles  by  going  round  them  or  jumping 
over  them.  When  it  was  lowered  into  and  under  the  water  very  gradually, 
by  means  of  a  mechanism  driven  by  a  screw,  the  stimulus  of  the  change  of 
medium  was  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  frog  to  move.  It  simply  remained  sus- 
pended in  the  water  at  a  depth  determined  only  by  the  amount  of  air  in  the 
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We  may  conclude  that  in  fiahee  and  frogs  the  central  nervous  system  up 
to  and  including  the  'tweenbrain  is  sufficient  to  regulate  all  the  animal's 
functions  (with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  those  directed  by  the  sense  of 
smell)  just  as  in  the  normal  animal.  Noticeable  changes  are  produced  in 
the  behavior  of  the  dogfish  after  removal  of  the  'tweenbrain  and  the  midbrain, 
in  the  frog  only  after  injury'  to  the  'tweenbrain. 

After  taking  out  the  cerebrum  of  a  litard  (Fig.  277),  Stciner  observed  no 
other  result  than  loss  of  spontaneous  ingestion  of  food  and  of  voluntary  move- 
ments. When  stimulated  the  animal  moved  in  a  perfectly  normal 
avoided  obstacles,  climbed  up  the  wall  of 
the  cage,  exhibited  no  disturbance  of  the 
muscular  sense,  etc.  Od  the  other  hand  it 
would  no  longer  try  to  escape  when  threat- 
ened. Likewise,  when  the  cerebrum  and  the 
'twcenbraiu  both  are  removed,  the  lizard  can 
still  make  perfectly  normal  movements  in- 
cluding leaps  of  large  size.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  become  quiescent  sooner  and  its 
movements  in  climbing  seem  less  accurately 
regulate<l  than  in  the  animal  with  the  'tween- 
brain intact. 

The  Itirlle  without  a  cerebrum  differs 
only  a  little  from  the  normal  animal.  It 
makes  spontaneous  movements,  reacts  like  a 
normal  animal  to  litfht  rays  and  is  able  to 
estimate  visual  impressions  properly  for  its 
own  advantage.  It  is  uncertain,  however, 
whether  such  an  animal  takes  food  sponta- 
neously. One  such  animal,  it  was  observed, 
left  tadpoles  placed  in  its  cage  untouched 
for  as  long  as  three  days.  Since,  however, 
an  animal  whose  olfactory  nerves  only  were 
cut  did  the  same  thing,  it  is  possible  that 
here  as  with  the  dogfish  the  determining 
factor  is  the  sense  of  amell. 

In  extirpating  the  'tweenbrain  from  the 
turtle,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  optic 
nerves;  hence  the  result  of  the  operation  is 
blindness.  Nevertheless  the  animal  is  able 
to  orient  itself  in  space  excellently,  and, 
although  it  seldom  does  so,  to  move  spon- 
taneously. Some  slight  abnormalities  also 
are  exhibited  in  its  gait  and  in  the  manner 
of  its  carriage. 

Finally,  when  the  midbrain  in  addition 
to  the  cerebrum  and  'tweenbrain  are  re- 
moved, a  remarkable  phenomenon,  first  observed  by  Fano,  ensues — namely,  an 
uncontrollable  impulse  to  move  about  (cf.  the  similar  behavior  of  the  frog,  page 
004).  The  animal  creeps  incessantly  in  an  aimless  way;  goed  back  and  forth 
from  land  to  water  and  from  water  to  land  apparently  without  ever  finding  a 
comfortable  place.    There  are,  however,  unmistakable  abnormalities  in  its  move- 
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Fto.  277, — The  brain  of  a  lizard  (HaUeritt 
putKtata),  after  Wiederaheim.  The 
cranial  nenva  are  indicated  by 
Roman  n 
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ments:  in  walking  the  limbs  sre  lifted  too  high,  extended  too  far  and  sometimes 
are  set  down  too  far  to  one  side  or  the  other;  the  result  is  that  the  carapace 
wabbles  fiom  side  to  side  and  strikes  the  floor  first  with  one  comer,  then  with 
the  other. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  lizard  and  the  turlle  and  the  lower  verte- 
brates after  removal  of  the  cerebrum,  it  would  seem,  is  that  they  do  not 
spontaneously  take  food,  while  the  lizard  also  does  not  move  at  all  spontane- 


Pio.  278. — Brain  of  b  pigeon,  after  Wiederehdm.     The  cranial  nerves  are  numbend. 

ously.  It  is  likely  therefore  that  the  cerebrum  is  not  of  the  same  importance 
in  animals  of  this  grade  as  it  is  in  the  higher  vertebrates  such  as  birds  and 
mammals.  But  even  In  the  latter  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  lower  parts 
of  the  central  nervous  system  can  maintain  a  high  degree  of  activity. 

Of  the  numerous  observations  on  birds  which  have  been  made  since  the  time 
of  Rolando,  we  shall  cite  only  those  of  Schrader  on  pigeons.  These  animals  in 
Schrader's  bands  survived  the  operation  of  removing  the  cerebrum  (Fig.  27S) 
for  four  to  five  weeks  and  died  then  as  the  result  of  progressive  general  weakness 
which  began  about  the  fourth  week. 

Durinir  the  first  three  or  four  days  they  remained  in  a  sleepy  condition, 
standing  with  feathers  ruffled,  head  drawn  in,  eyes  closed  (and  often  on  one  leg), 
just  where  they  were  placed.  Now  and  then  they  would  shake  themselves,  smooth 
out  their  feathers  with  the  beak,  stretch  themselves  as  if  drowsy  and,  if  desiring 
to  defecate,  would  take  a  few  steps.  When  thrown  up  into  the  air,  they  made 
flying  movements  but  came  obliquely  downward,  striking  the  wall  or  other  obsta- 
cles and  rather  falling  to  the  floor  than  reaching  it  by  "lighting";  then  they 
once  more  sank  into  a  stupor.  In  short,  the  animals  appeared  bereft  of  all 
initiative,  and  one  would  be  inclined  to  declare  them  blind  and  deaf  and  to  doubt 
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whether  even  the  sense  of  touch  were  intact.  But  if 'they  came  through  the  first 
few  days,  they  presented  quite  a  different  picture. 

They  now  began  to  w&nder  about  and  to  keep  up  a  tireless  march  about  the 
cage.  The  cadence  was  a  moderately  quick  step,  but  frequently  as  the  movement 
went  on  it  increased  in  frequency  until  it  became  a  run,  which  then  tapered  off 
to  the  uaual  cadence  again,  or  was  sometimes  suddenly  interrupted  and  the  ani- 
mal settled  down  to  sleep.  It  appears  that  these  restless  movements  were  not 
the  result  of  any  abnormal  state  of  excitation,  for  the  same  animals  which  wan- 
dered about  tirelessly  all  day  spent  the  night  quietly  in  one  spot. 

These  movements  from  the  first  are  controlled  by  sight,  for  the  animal  always 
avoids  obstacles  about  the  same  as  a  normal  pigeon.  They  are  also  regulated  by 
the  sense  of  touch  and  any  temporary  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  is  rcKU- 
larly  compensated  by  the  proper  motions. 

Only  one  reaction  to  auditory  impressions  was  observed,  namely  that  the 
pigeon  drew  back  at  the  crack  of  a  match.  Various  and  sundry  tones  and  noises 
were  tried  but  without  any  apparent  effect. 

But  the  movements  of  a  decerebrated  pigeon  are  readily  interrupted  by  other 
means:  one  has  only  to  touch  the  animal  lightly  or  to  lift  it  and  set  it  down 
again,  and  it  immediately  draws  in  the  head,  ruffles  up  its  feathers  and  falls 

By  specially  devised  experiments  it  ia  possible  to  show  that  the  pigeon  is 
able  to  coordinate  its  movements  to  a  definite  end.     When,  for  example,  one 
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Flo.  279. — Brain  of  rabbit,  after  Wiederaheim. 

was  placed  four  or  five  feet  from  the  floor  on  a  small  flat  surface  and  a  perch 
was  placed  one  or  two  yards  distant  from  it,  the  pigeon  ftew  to  the  perch  and 
grasped  it  firmly  with  its  feet.  Moreover,  when  the  pigeon  was  given  a  choice 
between  flying  to  the  perch  and  flying  to  a  table  some  yards  farther  away,  it 
very  decidedly  preferred  the  latter. 

But  it  never  flew  up  spontaneously  from  the  floor.    And  it  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained positively  that  the  decerebrated  pigeon  ate  of  its  own  accord. 
87 
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Briefly  stated,  every  action  of  the  pigeon  without  a  cerebrum  gives  the 
obBcrver  a  peculiar  but  perfectly  unmistakable  impression  of  an  automatoa 
Ita  actions  are  very  diverse  and  very  complicated,  but  under  given   circam- 
stancos  can  he  very  definitely  predicted  with  a  high  degree  of  certainty.     The 
decerebrated  bird  moves  therefore  in  a  world  of  objects,  the  position  in  space, 
size,  configuration  of  which  determine  the  character  of  its  movemeDts,  but 
which  are  otherwise  entirely  without  meaning  to  the  bird.     One  thing  like 
another  is  a  mere  space-filling  mass :  it  avoids  or  pushes  aside  another  pigeon 
-  as  it  would  a  stone.    A  cat  or  a  dog  means  no  more  than  an  inanimate  object. 
A  decerebrated  male  coos  tike  a 
normal   male  and   exhibits   evi- 
dence of  sexual  desire — but  hi? 
affections  are  entirely  objectless. 
It  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  him  whether  a  fe- 
male is  present  or  not.     In  the 
same  way  a  female  shows  no  in- 
terest  in   her  young.      If   fnll- 
fledged,  they  follow  the  mother. 
Flo,  380.— Lateral  view  of  the  dog's  b™in,  showing    screaming  incessantly  for  food: 

the  difTfrent  lob«  of    the  cerebrum,  after  Ellen-  but    they    might    as   well    address 

bergerand   Baum.      1.  Olf«toiy  lobe;  2.  bound-  jjjgjj.   entreaties    tO    a    stone. 
B.ry  between    the   olfactory  and    frontal  lobes;  3,  ™,        ,         ,.  i    i,      ■ 

boundary  between  the  frontal  and   parietal  loba  The   functions   left,   however. 

{cruciate  fiaaure);   4,  olfactory  tract;   5,  piriform  are     very     important     oneS.         To 

lobe;  6,  frontal  lobe;  7,  parietal  lobe;  8,  temporal  what    extent    thev    depend     Upon 

lobe;      9,    oecipilal     lobe;      10,     cerebellum;    11,  .u      ,._        .       -       '  ',    ,  "^ 

boundar;-    between     the    pari^    an.l    temporal  **"«    tweenbfam  cannot,  for  Want 

lobex  (fiBBUre  of  Sylvius) ;  12,  medulla  oblongata.  of      critical      attention       tO       this 

point,  be  definitely  stated.  But 
from  Schrader'a  observation  that  animals  in  which  the  optic  tbalami  were  in- 
jured extensively  in  removing  the  cerebrum  stumbled  over  very  slight  obstacles 
and  did  not  correct  the  positions  of  their  limbs  immediately  when  they  were 
displaced,  it  seems  probable  that  the  "tweenbrain  plays  an  important  role  in  all 
these  functions. 

Among  mammals  we  have  observations  on  the  complete  removal  of  the 
cerebrum  from  rabbits  and  dogs  {Figs.  2~9  and  S80), 

Accordinff  to  Cbrisliani,  rabbits  with  the  cerebrum  removed  sat  immedi- 
ately after  the  operation  just  as  normal  animals  are  careful  to  sit,  and  when 
attempts  were  made  to  catch  them  by  the  hind  leg  they  ran.  Spontaneous  move- 
ments were  also  occasionally  made.  But  when  they  were  not  disturbed  in  anj' 
way  and  were  protected  from  powerful  stimuli,  they  easily  fell  asleep.  The.v 
Wdke  from  this  sleep  without  being  roused  externally.  They  walked  about  for  a 
long  time  but  finally  came  to  rest  and  went  to  sleep  again.  There  was  nothing 
abnormal  in  any  of  these  movements;  the  animals  avoided  obstaiiles  without 
touching  them;  they  made  stops  in  the  midst  of  their  wanderings;  they  climbed 
and  sprang  upon  objects;  etc. 

The  rabbit  therefore  can  also  regulate  its  movements  quite  normally  with- 
out a  cerebrum  and  can  use  its  visual  sense  for  this  purpose.     We  have  no 
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more  exact  observations  on  their  behavior,  as  the  animals  in  these  experiments 
were  not  observed  for  more  than  twelve  hours  after  the  operation. 

It  appears  from  ChristJani's  observations  that  this  regulation  is  the  work  of 
the  'tweeubrain,  for  in  rabbita  deprived  of  this  part,  or  in  which  it  was  exten- 
sively injured,  the  coordination  necessary  for  lo(K*motion  and  for  maintaining 
the  equilibrium  in  sitting  and  standing  was  entirely  lost. 

Much  more  significant  than  these  observations  are  those  of  Goltz  on  a  de- 
cerebrated dog  which  survived   the  operation  for  a  long  time.     In  this  dog, 
whose  history  we  shall  now  relate,  not  only  was  practically  all  the  cerebrum 
destroyed,  but  the  'tweenbrain  and  to  a  large  extent  the  corpora  quadrigemina  on 
the  left  side  as  well.     The  functions  carried  out 
by  this  dog  were  therefore  probably  less  extensive 
than  would  be  possible  if  the  cerebrum  only  were 
extirpated.     Since  this  experiment  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  for  a  proper  conception  of  the 
functions  of  the  central  nervous  system,  we  shall 
report  it  somewhat  extensively. 

The  left  hemisphere  of  this  dog  was  removed 
in  two  operations  on  the  27th  of  June  and  the 
23d  of  November,  188»,  the  entire  right  hemi- 
sphere was  removed  in  one  operation  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1890.  The  dog  lived  until  December  31, 
1891,  when  he  was  killed  by  bleeding,  and  was 
therefore  under  observation  for  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  last  operation.  Fig.  281  ia  a  picture  of 
the  brain  as  it  appeared  at  autopsy. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  last  operation 
(June  20,  1890)  the  animal  walked  about  the 
room  without  falling.  From  this  time  on  his 
strength  increased  so  rapidly  that  on  the  S2d  of 
July  he  easily  climbed  up  an  inclined  plane  of 
twenty  degrees.  The  ability  to  perform,  crude 
muscular  movements  was  therefore  perfect. 

After  some  months  considerable  diglurbance 
in  nulrition  made  its  appearance,  the  hind  parts 
becoming  more  and  more  emaciated.  By  feeding 
the  animal  heavily  this  progressive  emaciation 
was  finally  overcome,  but  the  certainty  of  the 
dog's  movements,  which  was  so  plain  a  feature 
for  a  few  weeks  after  the  operation,  did  not  re- 
turn. In  spite  of  this  until  a  few  days  before  his 
death  he  was  able  to  raise  himself  on  his  hind  legs 
and  to  place  his  paws  on  the  grating  of  his  cage. 

According  to  Goltz  himself  the  cause  of  this 
emaciation  lay  partly  in  the  fact  that  the  animal 

continually  moved  about  in  his  cage  and  that  he  never  rested  nor  slept  so  long 
as  a  normal  animal.  It  is  probable  also  that  it  was  due  to  imperfect  heat  regu- 
lation, since  the  heat  loss  was  greater  than  normal.  At  any  rate  it  is  stated 
that  the  skin  was  noticeably  warm.  Otherwise,  judging  by  nothing  more  than 
the  fact  that  the  animal  lived  so  long,  the  heat  regulation  must  have  been  fairly 
good.  When  the  dog  slept,  he  curled  up  as  normal  dogs  do;  in  a  warm  room  he 
panted  and  stretched  out  bis  tongue;  and  in  a  cold  room  he  shivered. 


Flo.  281.— The  remainder  of  the 
brwn  of  Golti's  dog,  after  re- 
moval of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
Bpherea.  The  medulla,  pons, 
cerebelluni   and    (ho   roots  of 

necled  with  Uio  medulla  and 
pons  were  perfectly  normal. 
The  corpora  quadriKemira 
were  somewhat  deBenerated. 
All  that  WM  left  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex  was  a  small  portion 
of  the  temporal  lobe  on  each 
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Digealion  went  on  normally:  the  toiigue  and  the  teeth  were  Donnally  pie- 
aerred;  there  was  no  foul  odor  from  the  mouth;  the  ftecea  wer«  of  normal  color 
and  consistency.  So  ohserrations  were  made  as  to  the  utilisation  of  foodstuffs. 
The  urine  contained  no  proteid  nor  sugar.  The  animal  (a  male)  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  sexual  heat. 

The  cruder  movements,  auch  as  locomotion,  were  fairly  normal  and  the  gait 
on  a  rough  floor  was  tolerably  good.  On  a  smooth  floor  the  animal  slipped  very 
easily,  but  recovered  his  feet  without  help.  He  never  walked  on  the  backs  of 
his  feet;  and  immediately  strai^tened  them  when  his  toes  were  forcibly  turned 
under. 

Placed  on  a  table  with  one  foot  over  a  trapdoor,  the  dog  allowed  the  foot  to 
follow  the  trap  for  a  distance  as  it  fell,  but  did  not  lose  his  equilibrium. 

It  happened  once  that  the  dog  had  one  hind  paw  injured.  Until  the  paw 
was  completely  healed  he  hopped  about  on  three  legs,  keeping  the  injured  mem- 
ber voluntarily  lifted  from  the  floor. 

Hence  the  bodily  movements  were  regulated  in  many  different  ways.  And 
yet  his  movements  were  not  very  precise,  for  when  he  was  pinched  he  could  not 
purposely  reach  the  place.  If  for  example  he  was  pinched  on  the  left  hind  foot, 
he  would  snap  to  the  left,  but  seldom  caught  the  ofiender'a  hand. 

The  settee  of  touch  was  noticeably  dull.  When  by  means  of  a  fine  tube  air 
was  blown  between  the  haira  on  the  back  of  his  foot,  he  did  not  move;  he  was 
likewise  insensitive  to  hlasta  on  hia  nose.  But  certain  parts  of  the  skin,  as  for 
example,  the  interior  of  the  ear,  proved  to  be  extremely  sensitive.  He  responded 
promptly  to  stronger  cutaneous  stimuli  and  could  be  awakened  from  hia  sleep  in 
this  way.  If  while  he  was  walking  about  he  was  pinched  anywhere,  he  gave 
evidence  of  hia  displeasure  by  various  expressions  of  the  voice,  or  even  snapped. 

In  order  to  test  the  sense  of  taste,  Goltz  made  the  following  experiment. 
He  placed  some  horae  meat  in  each  of  two  dishes.  To  the  one  he  added  milk. 
the  other  he  covered  with  an  extremely  bitter  solution  of  quinine.  He  fed  the 
dog  aeveral  pieces  of  the  meat  wet  with  milk,  one  after  the  other,  by  simply 
holding  them  close  to  hia  nose.  They  were  seized,  chewed  and  swallowed.  Sud- 
denly he  offered  him  a  piece  from  the  quinine  dish.  It  also  was  seized  and 
chewed  once;  then  the  dog  made  a  wry  face  and  spat  it  out. 

The  sense  of  nmell  was  of  course  lost.  It  was  only  by  stimulation  of  the 
branches  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  that  pungent  odors  had  any  effect  on  the  animal. 

Auditory  sensations  were  very  much  blunted,  although  it  was  possible  to 
rouse  the  animal  from  sleep  by  a  purely  auditory  stimulus. 

The  sense  of  sight  waa  practically  loat.  The  pupils  of  both  eyes  contracted 
when  light  was  thrown  into  them,  and  the  eyes  were  closed  when  a  dazzlingly 
bright  tight  from  a  bull's-eye  lantern  was  thrown  in  the  dog's  face.  In  rare 
cases  he  turned  his  head  to  one  side.  That  was  all.  He  was  unable  with  the 
aid  of  vision  to  avoid  obstacles  placed  in  hia  way;  and  the  blank,  idiotic  ex- 
pression of  hia  eyes  never  changed  in  the  least  when  threatening  gestures  were 
made  or  a  strange  dog  was  held  so  that  the  images  must  have  been  formed  on 
the  retina. 

The  animal's  tnielUgence  was  very  much  reduced.  He  was  ao  stupid  that 
on  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  raised  a  howl  when  he  was  lifted  out  of  the  cage  to 
be  fed,  just  as  he  had  done  for  months.  He  never  gave  any  expression  of  joy 
and  only  showed  displeasure  when  he  was  pinched  or  handled  roiighly.  Once 
when  he  had  gone  without  food  for  a  longer  time  than  usual,  he  made  sounds 
indicating  his  impatience.  He  also  ate  more  vorocioualy  than  usual.  But 
when  he  had  eaten  his  fill,  he  stopped  and  lay  down  to  rest  or  to  sleep. 

He  never  learned  to  lick  himself  dry  when  he  became  wet,  so  that  he  shiv- 
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ered  much  from  cold  at  times.  He  likewiee  never  tried  to  hold  a  bone  with  his 
fore  paws. 

In  view  of  this  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  animal  again  acquired  the 
ability  to  eat  and  to  drink.  For  a  long  time  it  was  necessary  to  push  the  food 
far  back  in  the  animal's  throat,  for  when  it  was  merely  laid  on  the  front  end  of 
his  tongue  it  was  neither  chewed  nor  swallowed.  On  the  twenty-third  day  after 
the  last  operation  it  became  unnecessary  to  push  the  food  so  deep  into  the  mouth. 
It  was  seized  by  the  tongue  and  carried  back  when  placed  pretty  well  forward 
in  the  mouth.  Gradually  the  dog  got  better  control  of  his  jaws,  and  finally  had 
made  such  progress  that  he  could  drink  a  large  bowl  of  milk  when  his  snout 
was  held  close  in  it,  and  could  eat  meat  when  the  dish  was  placed  so  that  his  snout 
touched  the  food.  The  reason  for  touching  the  food  will  be  apparent  when  we 
remember  that  the  sense  of  smell  was  entirely  lost  and  the  sense  of  sight  reduced 
to  almost  nothing. 

The  following  experiment  shows  that  the  animal  could  do  a  rather  more 
difficult  task.  A  small  blind  alley  was  made  by  means  of  two  boards  placed 
endwise  against  the  wall.  When  the  dog  was  let  into  this  alley,  which  was  so 
narrow  that  he  could  not  turn  round  in  it,  he  walked  to  the  end  and  reached 
up  on  the  wall,  "  trying "  in  vain  to  get  out.  Finally  he  began  to  walk  hack- 
ward,  and  after  about  twenty  minutes  managed  to  back  all  the  way  out,  although 
the  length  of  the  alley  was  only  about  twice  the  length  of  the  animal. 

It  follows  from  these  observations  that  a  dog  without  his  cerebrum  is 
able  to  carry  out  all  of  the  functions  necessary  to  life,  if  only  his  food  be 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  his  nose;  that  he  is  still  able  to  perform 
locomotor  movements  satisfactorily ;  that  these  movements  are  influenced  and 
regulated  by  the  muscular  and  tactile  senses ;  also  that  the  sense  of  hearing 
and  the  sense  of  sight,  although  in  a  very  slight  degree,  can  influence  his 
movements.  Finally,  hie  behavior  during  hunger  and  after  taking  food  teach 
us  that  the  bodily  desires  are  still  "  felt."  The  cerebrum  we  must  conclude 
is  not  necessary  for  any  of  these  functions,  nor  for  passing  from  the  sleeping 
to  the  waking  condition  and  vice  versa. 

Flechsig  was  able  to  determine  on  a  human  monster,  in  which  only  the 
lower  parts  of  the  brain  up  to  and  including  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina 
were  developed,  that  these  findings  for  the  dog  apply  at  least  in  part  to  man. 
The  child  lived  for  a  day  and  a  half  and  during  this  time  gave  various  signs  of 
discontent.  It  whimpered  occasionally  and  its  whimperings  became  more  vig- 
orous and  various  movementa  of  ita  limbs  became  more  active  when  its  skin  was 
pinched. 

The  observations  here  brought  together  on  the  effects  of  removing  the 
cerebrum  from  different  vertebrates  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 
these  effects  are  very  slight  or  even  unnnticeable  in  the  lowest  vertebrates, 
but  the  higher  we  ascend  the  scale  of  animal  life,  the  more  pronounced  and 
extensive  they  become.  But  even  in  the  highest  of  the  lower  animals  studied 
(dog),  the  functions  of  the  central  nervous  system  which  remain  are  sufficient 
to  maintain  all  the  vital  processes  necessary  for  life,  with  the  single  exception 
of  seeking  food.  The  effects  are  chiefly  upon  the  highest  powers  of  the 
nervous  system,  especially  upon  those  which  we  comprehend  as  belonging  to 
consciousness.     For  these  powers  the  cerebrum  in  the  highest  vertebrates  at 
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least  plays  the  determining  part,  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  lower  nerve 
centers.  With  regard  to  the  state  of  consciousness  in  decerebrated  animals, 
it  is  evident  that  no  proposition  can  be  laid  down  which  is  entirely  free  from 
objection,  and  there  is  no  occasion  here  to  discuss  the  hypotheses  bearing 
on  the  subject  which  have  been  put  forward. 

Refrrencrs. — QolU,  Archiv.  f.  d.  ges.  Phyaiol.,  Bd.  H,  1892. — L.  Luciani, 
"  Das  Kleiiihim,"  Leipzic,  1893.— u.  Monakow,  "  (jehiriipathologrie,"  Wien,  1897, 
— Noihnagel,  "  Topische  Diagnostik  der  Gehirnkrankheiten,"  Berlin,  1879, — 
Sehrader,  Archiv.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  Bd.  xli,  xliv,  1887.  1889.— i!?ieiner.  "  Die 
Funktinnon  des  Zen tralnervensys tern  und  ihro  Phylogenese,"  1-4,  Braunschweig, 
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CHAPTER    XXIV 

PHYSIOLOOY    OF   THE    CEREBRUM 

It  has  long  been  assumed  that  the  brain  represents  the  material  substratum 
of  the  psychical  activities.  Descartes  rcKarded  the  pineal  gland  as  the  seat  of 
the  mind ;  Willis  located  perception  in  the  corpora  striata,  imagination  in  the 
corpus  calloaum,  and  memory  in  the  convolutions;  and  Cabanis  expounded  his 
doctrine  that  the  brain  secretes  thought  in  the  same  way  as  the  liver  secretes  bile. 

Oflll  was  the  first  to  get  a  deeper  insight  into  the  significance  of  the  brain 
as  the  substratum  of  the  psychical  life  of  man,  and  he  Undertook  to  prove  this 
doctrine  by  actual  observation.  As  Flourens,  the  most  positive  opponent  of  Gall, 
put  it,  this  doctrine  existed  in  science  before  Qall,  but  after  him  it  ruled  there. 
Investigating  each  sense  by  itself,  Oalt  excluded  all  of  them,  one  after  the  other, 
from  any  direct  participation  in  the  powers  of  intelligence.  So  far  from  being 
developed  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence,  most  of  the  senses  he  saw  are  devel- 
oped exactly  in  inverse  proportion  thereto.  Taste  and  amell  are  sharper  in  the 
mammals  than  in  man,  sight  and  hearing  are  more  keenly  developed  in  the  birds 
than  in  mammals;  but  the  brain  is  everywhere  developed  in  direct  proportion 
to  intelligence.  Intelligence  remains  after  loss  of  sight  and  of  hearing  and 
would  probably  survive  all  the  senses. 

The  brain  therefore  is  the  only  organ  of  the  mind.  It  consists  however  of 
many  different  parts,  and  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  all  of  these  parts 
are  of  the  same  importance  for  the  psychical  activities.  Gall  and  his  pupils  had 
the  idea  that  only  the  cerebral  hemispheres  represent  the  substratum  of  the 
mind,  and  from  what  we  have  learned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  as  we  shall 
prove  more  fully  in  this  one,  we  can  now  make  this  nfGrmation  with  much 
greater  definiteness.  The  lower  parts  of  the  brain  probably  have  no  direct  sig- 
nificance for  the  psychical  functions.  As  has  been  observed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  their  purpose  seems  to  be  rather  to  regulate  quite  independently  of  the 
consciousness  and  of  the  will  a  number  of  the  purely  vegetative  functions  and 
to  connect  the  cerebral  hemispheres  with  the  remainder  of  the  nervous  system. 

Gall  however  was  not  satisfied  merely  to  have  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  the  brain  for  the  psychical  life,  but  proceeded  to  work  out  a  detailed  psychology 
which  he  endeavored  to  bring  into  line  with  his  ideas  concerning  the  functions 
of  the  brain. 

Gall's  psychology  subdivided  the  intelligence  into  a  number  of  different  fac- 
ulties entirely  independent  of  one  another,  each  of  which  had  its  own  power  of 
perception,  memory,  judgment,  imagination,  etc. 

The  moat  positive  objections  can  be  raised  against  this  conception  of  the 
mental  personality  of  man  as  an  aggregate  of  arbitrarily  chosen  and  independent 
faculties.  This  was  early  realized  by  Flourens  who,  in  direct  opposition  to  Gall, 
laid  great  emphasis  on  the  unity  of  the  ego.  Moreover,  the  faculties  which 
Gall  postulated  were  not  coordinated  with  each  other,  but  were  of  all  possible 
and  impossible  kinds.  Some  were  partly  metaphysical,  some  related  to  the  emo- 
tions and  some  stood  in  direct  connection  with  the  sensations. 
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It  JH  practirally  certain  that  (lall'a  pii.vc'hi>l»Rj'  would  never  have  altractfi 
an;  further  notice  if  he  had  not  attempted  also  to  locate  the  organs  for  tif 
diffen-nt  faculties  in  different  parts  of  the  brain. 

His  point  of  departure  was  an  observation  which  he  had  made  as  a  studca:. 
ire  thought  he  had  discovered  that  those  of  his  fellovs  who  had  a  f^ood  memorr 
for  words  had  prominent  eyes.  Ilenee  the  or^can  for  this  faculty  must  be  situated 
above  and  behind  the  eye  sockets.  He  conceived  that  the  organs  of  the  differra: 
faculties  lay  only  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  also  that  wherever  a  certain  orgau 
was  enpecially  well  developed  the  skull  at  that  point  was  bulged  out. 

Hence  if  one  were  to  observe  the  most  characteristic  peculiarities  in  the 
traits  and  the  character  of  many  different  individuals  and  were  to  study  tbeir 
skulls,  one  could  determine  the  exact  location  of  the  separate  onrans.  Then 
nothing  would  be  simpler  than  to  determine  a  person's  character  and  the  qualiiv 
of  his  endowments  by  examining  his  skull.  What  a  broad  and  extremely  inter- 
esting perspective  this  simple  and  (in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word)  palpabt^ 
doctrine  opened  up  I  And  how  extraordinarily  useful  phrenology,  aa  the  new 
science  was  called  by  its  disciples,  would  be  in  education  and  in  the  choice  of 
a  life  work  1 

Oall  was  unquestionably  a  good  observer,  and  in  many  points  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  his  method  were  not  far  wrong.  But  this  did  not  prevent 
him  from  losing  all  critical  sense  and  discretion  when  it  came  to  detcrmintiig 
empirically  the  location  of  his  "  organs."  Gall's  own  writings  and  those  of  his 
followers  furnish  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  this;  nevertheless  his  doctrines 
were  for  a  long  time  espoused  in  certain  quarters  with  the  greatest  oonfidence- 

In  science  phrenology  soon  had  its  day.  and  since  Flourens  published  his 
researches  on  the  functions  of  the  brain  (1822),  it  has  belonged  among  the  curi- 
osities of  the  scientific  lumber  room, 

Flourens'  works  declared  that  only  the  cerebral  hemispheres  were  of  any 
direct  importance  for  intelligence.  He  laid  down  the  following  propositions, 
which  are  given  here  in  his  own  words;  (1)  One  can  cut  away  from  the  front, 
the  back,  the  top  and  from  the  sides,  a  fairly  large  part  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres without  destroying  the  intelligence.  Hence  a  rather  limited  portion  of 
the  brain  is  sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  its  mental  functions.  (2)  The  more  one 
removes  of  the  brain  substance  the  more  is  the  intelligence  weakened,  and  its 
powers  proportionally  restricted.  When  a  certain  limit  is  passed  the  intelligence 
vanishes  altogether.  For  the  complete  development  of  the  mental  powers  there- 
fore all  the  different  parts  of  the  cerebrum  work  together,  (3)  When  one  pai^ 
ticular  function  is  lost,  all  are  lost;  when  one  faculty  vanishes,  all  vanish.  There 
are  no  different  organs  for  the  different  faculties  or  sensations.  The  ability  to 
perceive,  judge,  or  will  one  thin?  has  its  seat  in  the  same  point  as  the  ability 
to  perceive,  judge,  or  will  another.  This  ability,  which  in  its  essence  is  one  and 
indivisible,  has  its  seat  in  a  single  organ. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  conception  expressed  in  the  propositions  above, 
partly  owing  to  the  reaction  against  phrenology,  partly  owing  to  the  weight  of 
Flourens'  investigations  on  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  was  regarded 
as  the  last  word  of  science  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  brain. 
This  is  not,  however,  the  modem  conception. 

There  was  indeed  a  modicum  of  truth  in  phrenology.  Not  that  its  positing 
the  different  intellectual  qualities  in  definite  regions  of  the  brain  was  correct, 
nor  that  its  postulate  that  the  form  of  the  skull,  its  curvatures  and  prominences. 
gives  expression  to  the  functional  capobilities  of  the  underlying  parts,  has  been 
found  to  accord  with  fact.  In  this  respect  phrenology  has  been  relegated  far 
to  the  rear,  wo  hope  for  once  and  all.     But  further  research  has  demonstrated 
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that  the  cerebral  hemiBpheres  have  not  one  aud  the  aame  function  in  all  of  their 
parts;  it  has  shown  that  in  the  production  aud  elaboratioii  of  the  different  kinds 
of  sensations  as  well  as  in  the  influence  of  the  cerebrum  on  the  functions  of  the 
body,  entirely  differrait  areas  of  the  hemispheres  are  active. 

We  may  go  farther  and  sa;  that  we  have  certain  grounds  for  believing  that 
different  sections  of  the  cerebrum  participate  in  the  different  mental  processes; 
yet  the  modem  doctrine  of  cerebral  localization  is  at  bottom  something  quite 
different  from  the  old  phrenology.  Phrenology  assumed  that  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  different  organs  in  the  brain,  each  specifically  set  aside  for  some  complex 
function,  although  that  function  was  sometimes  purely  metaphysical.  The  new 
doctrine  has  been  content  to  establish  first  of  all  the  importance  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  brain  for  the  functions  of  the  body  and  for  the  sensations  produced 
by  stimulation  of  the  afferent  nerves.  It  has,  it  is  true,  ventured  a  step  farther 
and  has  sought  to  bring  the  activity  of  the  mind  under  physiological  investiga- 
tion. But  these  investigations  aim  to  discover  how  the  psychical  functions  can 
be  carried  out  by  the  cooperation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  brain — exactly  the 
reverse  process,  therefore,  of  the  phrenology  of  flail.  Finally,  the  spirit  of  mod- 
em research  is  poles  asunder  from  the  spirit  of  phrenology;  it  will  not  foreibly 
warp  the  facts  into  line  with  preconceived  ideas  and  arbitrary  hypotheses;  but 
it  seeks  to  be  entirely  free  from  bias,  and  in  this  spirit  to  det«rmiQe  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment  the  facts  which  may  be  able  to  help  us  on  toward  a  deeper 
theoretical  eomprehcnsion  of  the  cerebral  functions. 

As  early  as  1825,  Bouillaud  tried  to  show  that  lesions  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres involved  loss  of  the  coordinated  movements  necessary  for  speech  only 
when  the  most  anterior  divisions  of  the  brain,  the  frontal  lobes,  were  affected. 
Somewhat  later  (1836)  Uarc  Dax  stated  that  articulate  speech  was  controlled 
by  a  place  in  the  left  half  of  the  brain.  But  his  ideas  received  no  encourage- 
ment— in  fact  they  were  described  as  pseudo-scientific.  In  1861.  however,  Broca 
made  definite  observations  on  some  diseased  cases  and  was  able  to  establish  the 
fact  that  (in  right-handed  persons)  destruction  of  the  third  frontal  convolution 
of  the  left  hemisphere  abolishes  the  power  of  speech. 

These  statements  were  soon  corroborated  by  observations  on  similar  cases  by 
other  authors,  and  thus,  contrary  to  Flourens'  doctrine,  a  functional  differentia- 
tion of  the  cortex  into  different  regions  was  demonstrated.  But  there  was  con- 
siderable hesitation  about  giving  up  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  brain,  and 
it  was  not  until  investigations  had  been  carried  much  further  that  it  was  finally 
overthrown. 

On  purely  anatomical  grounds  Meynert  concluded  that  the  anterior  part  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  was  more  closely  related  to  motion  and  the  posterior 
part  to  sensation.  Then  came  (1870)  the  work  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  by  which 
it  was  established  for  all  time  that  different  parts  of  the  hemispheres  actually 
have  different  functions. 

Among  the  many  articles  of  faith  which  had  long  been  held  with  regard  to 
the  brain,  was  the  belief  that  the  cerebral  cortex  was  nonexcitable  electrically — 
i,  e.,  that  no  visible  effect  could  be  produced  by  application  of  the  electric  current 
to  the  cortex.  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  showed  that  this  idea  was  wholly  erroneous 
and  demonstrated  that  by  electrical  stimulation  of  the  cortex  muscular  move- 
ments could  be  obtained;  but  that  they  could  only  be  obtained  when  the  current 
was  applied  to  certain  definite  portions.  The  resulting  movements  appeared  in 
Tarious  groups  of  muscles — those  of  the  face,  the  fore  or  the  hind  leg.  etc. — ac- 
cording to  the  exact  point,  within  the  general  area,  which  was  stimulated.  From 
other  portions  of  the  cortex  the  current  produced  no  visible  effect. 

These  discoveries  excited  the  greatest  interest  and  led  to  many  new  researches 
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of  varioua  kinds  which  both  served  to  eetablieh  the  doctrine  of  different  physio- 
logical functions  for  different  cortical  regions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  greatly 
broaden  and  deepen  our  knowledge  of  the  cerebral  functions. 

Since  very  little  is  known  with  regard  to  the  physiological  purposes  of  the 
basal  ganglion  (e.  g.,  the  nucleus  candatus,  nucleus  lentifonuis,  the  gray  masses 
of  the  clauatrum,  etc.)  belonging  properly  to  the  cerebrum,  we  shall  pass  over 
them  here  and  in  this  chapter  shall  consider  first  the  motor  and  sensory  areas  of 
the  cortex,  and  then  take  up  the  psycho-physical  functions  of  the  cerebrum. 


FIKST    SECTION 
THE   MOTOR  AND   SENSORY   AREAS  OF  THE  CORTEX 


§  1.    THE   MOTOR  AREAS 
A.   GERERAL  SURVEY 
The  results  of  Fritseh  and  Hitzig  to  which  we  have  referred  on  the  pri>- 
ceding  page  were  as  follows;  No  movements  were  obtained  by  stimulation 
-i-'^i^  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  cere- 

bral cortex  with  weak  electric  cur- 
rents. But  when  the  current  was 
applied  to  the  anterior  part,  move- 
ments appeared  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body.  With  a  weak  stimulus 
^  the  effect  was  confined   to   certain 

sharply  defined  groups  of  muscles. 
With  a  stronger  stimulus  the  move- 
ments appeared  also  in  other  groups 
on  the  same  side  (cf.  Fig.  282). 

With  rapidly  repeated  induction 
shocks  applied  to  the  different 
points,  the  appropriate  muscles 
could  be  thrown  into  tetanus.  Con- 
tinued for  several  seconds,  this  form 
of  stimulus  produced  a  persistent 
tetanus  which  might  spread  to  aQ 
parts  of  the  body  (cortical  epilepsy, 
cf.  below,  page  641). 

The  first  question  suggested  by 
these  observations  is,  what  part  of 
the  cerebrum  is  the  part  primarily 
stimulated  by  the  current — the  cor- 
tex, the  underlying  white  matter,  or 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  brain? 
*  unanimous,  that  the  cortex  represents  the  immediate  point 
of  attack.  The  following  arc  among  the  most  important  experimental  proofs 
of  this  proposition: 


i"!*].  282.— Dorsal  surface  of  tile  dog's  brain, 
wilh  the  excitation  points  indicated  according 
to  Frilacli  and  Hitiig.  A,  neck  muscles;  ■ 
extensors  and  adductors  of  the  foreleg;  ■ 
flexion  and  rotation  of  the  foreles:  S,  hindleg; 
O,  face;  Ser,  sulcus  cruciatus;  ASG,  anterior 
wgmoid  gyrus;  PSG,  posterior  sipnoid  dyras; 
COR,  coronary  Ryrus;  ear,  coronsj-v  fissure; 
/.  //.  HI,  IV,  firet  to  fourth  external  con- 


Tho  answer  i; 
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In  the  firet  place  it  may  be  obBerved,  that  if  the  current  took  efiect  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  muscular  movements  should  be  obtained  by  appli- 
cation of  the  current  to  widely  different  regions  of  the  cortex.  Since  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  merely  a  question  between  the  cortex  and  the  subjacent  white  mat- 
ter. The  following  facts  speak  against 
the  latter  possibility: 

(1)  TTnder  certain  circumstances  it  is 
possible  to  stimulate  the  cortex  mechan- 
ically, but  the  white  matter  cannot  be 
so  stimulated  (Luciani  and  Tamburini). 
(2)  It  requires  a  stronger  current  to  stimu- 
late the  corona  radiata  electrically  than  to 
stimulate  the  cortex.  (3)  On  the  other 
hand  a  muscular  contraction  caused  by 
continuous  stimulation  of  the  cortex  ceases 
decidedly  sooner  than  after  stimulation  of 
the  corona  (Levy).  (4)  After  poisoning 
with  chloral  (Franck  and  Pitres),  the  cor- 
tex becomes  inexcitable.  but  movements  can 
still  be  obtained  from  the  corona.  Like- 
wise the  cortex  is  rendered  inexcitable  to 

a  depth  of  2-3  mm.   by   painting  it  with        Fio.283,— Latentperiodof muscularcon. 
cocain  (Carvalho).  traction  induced  by  Btimutation  of  the 

Again  when   a  certain   muscular  con-  cortex  (upper  tracinK),  and  by  atiniula. 

traction   is   aroused   firet   from   the   cortex  tion  of  the  underlying  wWte  »ubetancB 

I    .1  e  .1  .    .1.       1-     ..  (lower    tracine),    alter    Franck.     The 

and  then  from  the  coroua  and  the  fi™t  \^^^  ^^^  ,„«^t,  ^  .^  ;„  j_j^ 

two   responses    are   recorded,   it   is   found  ofaaecond.  The insiant or Btimulation 

that  the  latent  period  of  the  first  is  con-  U  indicated  by  the  vertical  line  to  ths 

siderahly  longer   than   that  of  the  second  'eft.  the  beginning  of  the  contraction 

— e.  g.,  cortex,  0.065  second ;  corona,  0.045  *>>■  "■=  ^^^'^  li-e  to  the  right, 

second  (Franck).     The  difference  of  0.02 

second  is  doubtless  due  to  a  delay  in  the  excitation  process  occasioned  by  the 
nerve  cells  (Fig.  283).  The  facts  also  that  the  contraction  curve  following  cor- 
tical stimulation  rises  more  slowly  and  is  not  so  regular  as  that  following  stimu- 
lation of  the  corona,  and  that  cortical  stimulation  is  accompanied  by  a  clonic' 
contraction,  while  stimulation  of  the  corona  is  not,  are  probably  to  be  explained 
by  the  presence  of  nerve  cells. 

Hence  it  is  conceivable  that  the  electrical  stimulus  acts  directly  on  the  large 
pyramidal  cells  of  the  cortex  (cf.  Fig.  284,  right  side  Nos.  4,  5,  6)  although  this 
would  not  mean  that  there  might  not  be  other  points  of  attack,  as,  e.  g.,  the  end 
arborizations  of  the  afferent  nerves  as  well. 

These  things  being  ao,  we  may  say  that  certain  definite  regions  of  the 
cortex  stand  in  a  more  definite  relation  to  the  movements  of  the  body  than 
do  other  parts  of  the  brain.  These  regions  are  described  as  the  motor  cortical 
areas  of  the  cerebrum. 

B.    STDCULATIOn  OF  THE  MOTOR  CORTICAL  AREAS  III  DIFFERENT 

HAHHALS 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  afield  to  describe  here  in  detail  all  the  results 
obtained  by  electrical  stimulation  of  the  cortex  in  the  different  mammals. 


'  BycloniccontractionismeantonewfaoHestrength  is  continually  changing  (cf.  Fig.  291). 
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posterior  central.  I,  PlexitoTm  layer;  2,  an 
cella;  4.  large  superficial  pyramidal  cells;  5, 
cells;  7,  layer  of  BpimUe-shspcd  and  triangular 


But  there  is  one  result  which  stands 
out  very  prominently:  the  higher  the 
rank  of  the  animal  in  the  scale,  the 
greater  is  the  variety  of  isolated  move- 
ments which  can  be  obtained  by 
sharply  localized  stimulation — i.  c., 
the  greater  is  the  number  of  excitable 
points  and  hence  the  higher  is  the  de- 
gree of  localization.  This  fact  to- 
gether with  the  close  similarity  of 
structure  between  the  simian  brain 
and  the  human  brain  makes  the  results 
on  monkeys  of  the  utmost  importance 
from  the  standpoint  of  human  physi- 
ology; consequently  we  shall  describe 
the  experiments  on  these  animals, 
which  we  owe  to  Beevor,  Horsley, 
Sehafer  and  Sherrington,  somewhat 
fully. 

The  arrangement  of  the  fissures 
and  convolutions  in  the  monkey's 
brain  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of 
the  humau  brain,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  sim- 
plified schema  of  the  human  brain. 
Reference  to  Figs.  285  and  286  will 
make  this  fact  apparent  without  fur- 
ther description. 

The  motor  cortical  zone  of  the 
monkey's  brain  e.\tcnds  over  parts  of 
both  the  median  and  convex  surfaces 
of  the  hemisphere.  On  the  convex 
surface  it  consists  of  the  two  central 
convolutions  and  of  the  immediately 
adjacent  parts  of  the  frontal  convolu- 
tions. On  the  medial  pide  the  greater 
part  of  the  gyrus  marginalis  belong 
to  this  zone. 

Within  this  great  motor  zone  can 
be  distinguished  areas  for  the  larger 
divisions   oi    the   body    musculature: 

Flo.  284,— Structure  ot  the  corteic  of  the  ron- 
volutions  bordering  on  the  tieaure  of  Rolando, 
after  Csjal.    The  figure  to  the  right  reprramls 
the  Btnicture    of   the   anlerior   ceotraJ  con- 
volution, that  to  the  left  the  structure  of  the 
lall  pyramidal  cells;   n,  medium-si  ted    pyrainidil 
small  Btar-shaped  cclla;  6,  large,  deep  pyraioidal 
cells. 
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thus  the  lower  part  of  the  two  central  convolutions  ia  related  to  the  mnscula- 
ture  of  the  face,  the  middle  part  to  that  of  the  anterior  extremity,  and  the 
upper  part  to  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  extremity.  On  the  very  edge  of  the 
hemisphere  is  an  area  for  the  movements  of  the  trunk.  That  portion  of  the 
motor  zone  lying  immediately  in  front  of  the  anterior  central  convolution  is 
adapted  for  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes.' 

In  the  gyrus  marginalJs  on  the  medial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  we  find 
in  serial  order  from  anterior  tn  posterior  areas  for  the  head,  the  anterior 
extremity,  the  trunk '  and  the  posterior  extremity. 

On  closer  investigation  of  the  subject  we  find  that  within  each  of  the 
cortical  areas  for  the  greater  divisions  of  the  musculature,  a  specialization 
like  that  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  287  *  can  be  demonstrated. 

The  movements  obtained  by  cortical  stimulation  are  in  many  respects 
similar  to  voluntary  movements.  As  a  rule  they  represent  the  combined 
action  of  several  groups  of  muscles;  they  are  seldom  performed  by  a  single 
group  and  never  by  a  single  muscle. 

In  stimulating  the  cerebral  cortex  of  the  monkey  Sherrington  observed 
that  simultaneously  with  the  contraction  of  certain  eye  muscles,  the  tonus 
of  the  antagonistic  muscles  decreased  (cf.  page  G40).  This  is  by  no  means 
an  isolated  phenomenon,  for  according  to  further  observations  by  Hering,  Jr., 
and  Sherrington,  it  appears  to  be  a  general  rule  that  on  stimulation  of  a 
definite  point  in  the  cortex,  contraction  of  the  appropriate  muscle  is  accom- 
panied by  relaxation  of  its  antagonist.  For  example,  on  stimulation  of  the 
point  in  the  cortex  for  extension  of  the  elbow,  one  gets  contraction  of  the 
triceps  group  and  at  the  same  time  relaxation  of  the  biceps,  or  on  stimulation 
of  the  point  for  extension  of  the  fingers,  one  gets  contraction  of  the  extensores 
and  relaxation  of  the  flexores  digitorum,  etc.  These  authors  declare  that  in 
the  monkey  they  never  observed  eimultaneous  contraction  of  true  antagonists, 
such  as  the  extensor  and  flexor  of  the  elbow.  The  simultaneous  contractions 
of  antagonistic  muscles  described  by  other  authors  might  have  been  due  among 
other  things  to  diffusion  of  the  stimulus  from  one  cortical  field  to  another 
lying  near  it. 

When  a  stimulus  applied  to  a  given  field  in  the  cortex  produces  movements 
in  other  muscles  than  those  corresponding  strictly  to  that  field,  it  is  observed 
that  the  movement  always  spreads  first  to  other  muscles  of  the  same  member — 
e.  g.,  contractions  of  the  shoulder  muscle  are  accompanied  by  movements  in 
all  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  extremity  even  down  to  the  fingers.  If  the 
initial  contraction  be  in  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  the  movements  spread 
farther  and  farther  up  the  arm  to  the  wrist,  elbow  and  shoulder. 

The  contributions  of  Beevor  and  Horsley  on  the  motor  zone  of  the  orang- 

'  According  to  B«cbterew,  contractions  of  the  brow,  closure  of  the  lids,  and  movements 
of  the  ear  are  also  obtained  from  this  part  of  the  cortex. 

'  According  to  H.  Munk,  the  cortical  area  (or  the  musculature  of  the  trunk  lies  in  the 
frontal  lobe, 

'  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  different  fields  in  this  figure  have  been  represented  ts 
if  they  were  sharply  distinct  from  one  another,  whereas  in  reality  there  are  no  ahtrp 
boundaries  demonstrable,  either  between  the  smaller  areas  or  the  larger  areas.  One  lield 
always  passes  gradually  into  the  other. 
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ouiang,  and  those  of  Sherrington  and  Greenbaum  on  the  orang-outang,  gorilla 
and  the  chimpanzee,  are  of  very  great  interest  partly  because  these  anthropoid 
apes  stand  closest  in  the  scale  to  man  himself,  and  partly  for  the  Bpeeial 
reason  that  a  further  progressive  development  of  this  zone  from  the  monkeys 
to  the  highest  apes  ia  therein  unmistakably  demonstrated.  The  fact  of  this 
development  teaches  us  in  tlie  clearest  possible  manner  how  careful  wo  must 
be  in  applying  the  results  obtained  from  other  animals  to  man  himself. 

The  general  division  of  the  motor  zone  as  it  has  been  made  out  in  the 
monkeys  is  the  same  in  its  larger  features  for  the  apes.     There  are  however 


Amngemrat  ot  vioitable  fibcn  in  tbs  intanul  opnk. 
Fio.  287.— Motor  cortical  arewt  in  the  monkey  IMacacua  ninicui),  after  Beevor  snd  Honley. 

several  very  noteworthy  differences  between  the  two  groups.  In  the  monkeys 
(cf.  Fig.  285)  we  find  on  the  conve.K  surfaces,  l)oth  on  the  central  and  tlie 
frontal  convolutions,  single  excitable  regions  from  which  several  kinds  of 
movements  can  be  discharged.  In  the  apes  {cf.  Fig.  288)  the  region  on  the 
frontal  convolutions  contains  but  one  field  from  which  only  movements  of 
tlie  eyes  can  be  induced.  The  posterior  central  convolution  is  entirely  or  in 
very'  large  part  inexcilable,  the  motor  cortical  areas  being  for  the  most  part 
gathered  together  in  the  anterior  central  convolution.  Again,  whereas  in  the 
monkeys  there  are  no  sharp  demarcations  between  the  cortical  areas  for 
different  groups  ni  muscles,  in  the  orang-outang  the  cortical  areas  for  the 
main  divisions  of  the  body  are  separated  by  regions  which  are  inexcitable. 
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While  the  isolation  of  smaller  areas  within  any  larger  area,  as  of  the  arm  or 
the  leg,  is  not  w)  marked  aa  this  localization-of  group  areas,  it  is  nevertheless 
much  sharper  than  it  is  in  the  monkeys;  for  when  contraction  is  induced  by 
stimulation  of  a  definite  point,  it  is  as  a  rule  confined  to  one  definite  group 
of  muscles  and  does  not  spread  as  in  the  monkeys  to  all  or  most  of  the  muscles 
of  the  same  member. 

For  purposes  of  diagnostB  the  exposed  cerebral  cortex  of  man  (Figs.  289 
and  290)  has  in  rare  cases  been  stimulated  electrically,  and  results  have  been 
obtained  which  in  general  agree  with  observations  based  on  cortical  lesions, 
as  well  as  with  the  above-described  results  on  the  manlike  apes.     The  motor 


Fingei 

TflL 


Eyes 


mouth 

Fra.  2S8.— The  motor  cortical  areas  of  the  chimpani 
extent  of  the  motor  zone  is  indicated  in  black, 
the  special  areas  are  to  be  found. 

cortical  zone  of  man  probably  consists  therefore  of  the  anterior  central  con- 
volution, the  posterior  part  of  the  frontal  convolutions  and  the  paracentral 
lobule.  Within  this  zone  the  areas  for  lateral  movements  of  the  head  and 
eyes  are  located  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  second  frontal  convolution ;  the 
face  musculature  is  represented  in  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  central  con- 
volution, the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  in  the  middle  part,  and  those 
of  the  lower  extremity  in  the  upper  part.  The  paracentral  lobule  in  each 
hemisphere  (Fig.  290)  seems  to  be  associated  with  both  opposite  extremities. 
Above  the  cortical  area  for  the  upper  extremity  is  found  the  area  for  the 
musculature  of  the  trunk. 

It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  smaller  areas  within  each 
of  these  larger  areas  have  the  same  general  arrangement  as  have  those  of 
the  apes. 
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Moreover,  it  is  found  in  theee  stimulation  experiments  on  man  that,  just 
an  in  the  manlike  apes,  the  localization  is  very  sharp,  that  the  movements 
indeed  are  confined  to  single  groups  of  muscles,  and  that  between  the  excitable 
points  are  regions  which  are  inexcitable. 


Flo.  290. — Dingrun  of  the  internal  surfaco  of  the  right  eercbml  hemisphere  of  man,  after  EcBcer. 
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As  already  ootcd  at  page  632,  the  movements  induced  by  stimulation  of 
the  eerebra!  cortex  occur  mainly  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  body.  But  move- 
ments  can  be  obtained  also  in  the  mnscles  of  the  same  side.  Of  these  bUatrral 
movements  some  can  be  obtained  even  with  a  very  weak  stimulus.  With  the 
great  majority  of  muscle  gronps,  however,  the  movements  on  the  same  »ide 
can  only  be  induced  with  relatively  strong  stimuli. 

The  eye  movements  are  to  be  classed  as  bilateral  movements  since  stimula- 
tion of  one  hemisphere  causes  both  eyes  to  be  rotated  toward  the  opposite 
side.  But  the  bilaterality  in  this  case  is  only  an  apparent  one ;  for  the  internal 
rectus  of  one  eye  contracts  at  the  same  time  as  the  external  rectus  of  the 
other,  rnhibition  of  the  antagonistic  muscle  is  also  an  important  factor. 
When  all  the  nerves  except  the  abducens  to  the  eye  muscles  of  one  side,  say 
the  left,  are  cut  in  the  monkey,  the  left  eye  naturally  is  deflected  to  the  left. 
because  the  tonus  has  been  destroyed  iu  all  but  the  external  rectus  muscle. 
But  if  movement  of  the  eyes  to  the  right  is  then  induced  by  appropriate 
stimulation  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  the  left  eye  will  turn  back  to  the  right 
as  far  as  the  median  line  even  though  the  internal  rectus  has  been  paralyzed. 
That  is,  the  stimulation  has  caused  the  tonus  of  the  left  external  rectus  to 
be  intermitted.  Since  this  experiment  succeeds  also  when  the  corona  radiata, 
the  internal  capsule,  etc.,  are  stimulated,  the  inhibition  in  question  must  be 
started  from  some  center  below  the  cortex  (yherrington,  cf.  page  630). 

The  action  induced  in  the  face  mtuclet  is  really  bilateral,  although  those  of 
the  opposite  side  contract  the  more  powerfully.  This  is  true  of  the  buccinator 
as  well  as  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  vocal  cords. 

With  regard  to  other  muscular  contractions  induced  from  the  same  side  of 
the  brain,  it  is  to  be  remarked:  (1)  that  their  latent  period  is  lon^r  than  that 
of  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  (Franck  and  Pitrcs) ;  (2)  that  they  require  a 
stronger  stimulus;  and  (3)  that  the  muscles  of  the  same  side  of  the  body  never 
make  coordinated  movements  as  do  those  of  the  opposite  side,  but  show  instead  ■ 
tonic  contraction  more  or  loss  like  an  extended  tetanus. 

We  see  therefore  that  considerable  differences  exist  between  the  movements 
of  the  same  and  of  the  opposite  side,  and,  as  Goteh  and  Horsley  especially 
have  emphasized,  it  is  probably  to  be  assumed  that  the  muscles  of  the  same 
side  are  not  so  immediately  dependent  upon  the  cortical  areas  as  are  those 
of  the  opposite  side. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  excitation  is  conveyed  to  the  muscles  of  the  same 
side  by  first  crossing  in  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  motor  areas  of  the  oppo- 
site hemisphere.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  not  the  only  course  the  excitation 
can  take,  for  contractions  on  the  same  side  have  been  obtained  by  a  number  of 
authors  even  after  the  removal  of  these  opposite  areas,  or  of  the  entire  opposite 
hemisphere. 

The  crossing  therefore  must  take  place  in  the  lower  centers.  Lewaschew 
obtained  movements  in  the  left  hind  1^  by  stimulating  the  left  hemisphere 
after  hemisection  of  the  spinal  cord  on  the  left  side.  In  this  case  the  excita- 
tion had  crossed  to  the  right  side  of  the  cord  and  had  crossed  back  again 
below  the  level  of  the  section  (twelfth  thoracic  aegment)  to  the  left  half.    But 
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this  does  not  teach  us  anything  definite  as  to  the  part  of  the  central  nervous 
system  in  which  the  stimulus  branches  off  from  lae  main  path  to  reach  muscles 
of  the  same  side.  It  is  probable  that  this  place  is  to  be  sought  among  the  gray 
masses  of  the  brain-stem.  A9  Gotch  and  Horstey  suggest,  the  cerebellum  might 
have  a  large  share  in  this  distribution  of  impulses  from  the  cerebrum. 

D.   THE  COHBUSSURES  BETWEEN  THE  CORTICAL  AREAS  OF  THE  TWO 
HEMISPHERES 

One  would  suppose  a  priori  that  the  corpus  callosum,  the  great  commissure 
binding  together  the  two  hemispheres,  must  be  of  very  great  physiological 
importance ;  and,  in  fact,  the  most  fa.r-reaching  hypotheses  have  been  erected 
on  this  supposition.  But  the  results  of  actual  experiments  designed  io  throw 
light  on  the  purpose  of  this  part  are  very  meager.  Several  authors  (Longet, 
Magendie,  Flourens,  Franek,  Ferrier,  Koranyi  and  others)  have  found  that 
separation  of  the  two  hemispheres  by  a  complete  sagittal  section  through  the 
corpus  callosum  produces  no  effect  on  the  behavior  of  the  animal  (rabbit, 
dog)  provided  the  hemispheres  be  left  entirely  uninjured.  Lesions  of  the 
corpus  callosum  also  produce  no  permanent  effect  (Wernicke).  The  neces- 
sary cooperation  between  the  two  hemispheres  in  the  functions  of  the  hrain 
is  therefore  not  brought  about  by  the  corpus  callosum. 

The  fibers  running  in  the  corpus  callosum  from  one  motor  zone  to  the 
other  when  stimulated  from  the  upper  surface  of  that  body  (escept  rostrum 
and  the  splenium)  produce  bilateral  muscular  movements.  Applying  the 
stimulus  just  behind  the  anterior  genu  gives  movement  of  the  head  and  eyes; 
applying  it  farther  posteriorly  we  get  in  serial  order:  movements  of  the  two 
arms  at  the  shoulder  joints,  and  of  the  upper  half  of  the  trunk ;  movements 
of  the  forearm,  hands  and  fingers;  movements  of  the  posterior  half  of  the 
trunk  and  of  the  tail;  movements  of  the  posterior  extremities.  No  move- 
ments of  the  face  muscles  have  been  obtained.  It  was  only  very  rarely  that 
the  movements  were  so  isolated  and  so  sharply  localized  as  with  stimulation 
of  the  cortex. 

After  extirpation  of  the  motor  zone  on  one  side,  the  movements  are  uni- 
lateral ;  they  are  induced  therefore  with  the  help  of  the  motor  zone.  When 
the  corpus  callosum  is  stimulated  after  sagittal  section  and  after  extirpation 
of  one  hemisphere,  unilateral  movements  are  obtained  on  the  side  from  which 
the  hemisphere  has  been  removed.  The  excitation  aroused  by  stimulating 
the  fibers  of  the  corpus  callosum  passes  therefore  to  both  motor  regions  and 
thence  is  propagated  in  the  usual  way  to  the  nuclei  of  the  motor  nerves 
(Mottand  Schafer). 

For  the  efFects  of  sectioning  the  corpus  callosum  in  cases  of  lesion  of  the 
cerebral  cortex,  see  page  660. 

E.    CORTICAL  EPILEPSY 
It  was  observed  by  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  in  their  early  work  on  this  sub- 
ject that  by  continuous  stimulation  of  the  cerebral  cortex  of  mammals,  cramp- 
like  contraciions  can  be  produced  which  do  not  remain  confined  to  the  set 
of  muscles  associated  with  the  area  stimulated,  but  may  extend  to  all  the 
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mascles  of  the  body.     Further  investigations  along  this  line  have  given  li- 
the following  result)) : 

The  spaHm  begins  always  in  the  group  of  muscles  whose  cortical   area  i-- 
stimulated,  and  from  there  spreadii  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner  to  the  oib«T 
muscles.    If,  for  example  in  the  dog. 


the  left  cortical  area  for  movement  ci 
the  eyelids  is  stimulated,  the  attait 
begins  in  the  eyelids  of  the  npposii'' 
side,  and  fnrni  there  passes  to  ib^^ 
face  muscles.  As  a  result  the  head 
is  turned  to  the  right,  whereupon  ttH" 
spasm  extends  to  the  right  anterior. 
and  then  to  the  right  posterior  ei- 
tremity.  Then  for  the  first  the  mus- 
cles of  the  left  side  are  affeotej  anJ 
the  spasm  spreads  in  reverse  order 
from  below  upward,  sweeping  ot« 
the  muscles  of  the  posterior,  then 
of  the  anterior  extremity,  and  >«  on 
until,  last  of  all,  the  muscles  of  the 
eyelids  on  the  left  are  reached. 

Fig.  291  may  be  cited  as  showing 
the  characteristics  of  the  cramplike 
contractions.  As  will  be  seen,  it  i: 
at  first  tonic,  later  becoming  clonu 
in  character.  A  sleepy  condition  or 
a  condition  of  great  agitation  mar 
ensue  as  an  after-effect. 

The  attacks  appear  on  prolongeil 
stimulation,  sometimes  while  thf 
stimulation  is  in  progress  and  some- 
times after  it  has  ceased.  They  may 
appear  also  "spontaneously"  wlun 
superficial  lesions  are  made  within 
the  motor  zone  and  the  animal  i;^ 
kept  alive;  after  the  wound  is  healed 
the  epileptic  attacks  come  on  without 
stimulation. 

Likewise  in  man  cortical  epilepsy 
occurs  as  the  result  of  irritative  le- 
sions of  the  motor  zone,  and  on  the 
whole   is   of   about   the   same   cljar- 
acter    as     that    following    artifioial 
stimulation  in  animaU.    This  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  usual  form  of 
epilepsy,  by  the  retention  of  consciousness  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the  at- 
tack, and  sometimes  througjiout  its  whole  course.    The  patient  feels  the  attack 
approaching,  and  can  protect  himself  from  injuries  while  it  is  on. 
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Since  the  excitation  in  cortical  epilepsy  spreads  to  different  muscle  groups 
just  the  same  after  extirpation  of  the  motor  zone  on  the  opposite  side  from  the 
one  stimulated,  and  since  a  single  group  of  muscles  is  not  absolved  from  the  effect 
by  extirpation  of  its  own  particular  field  in  the  cortex  when  the  stimulus  is  applied 
to  another,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  irradiation  takes  place  through  the 
mediation  of  subcortical  centers.  This  is  home  out  also  by  the  fact  that  once  an 
attack  is  well  advanced  extirpation  of  the  motor  zone  does  not  stop  it. 

F.   SUPPRESSIOH  OF  THE  MOTOR  CORTICAL  FIELDS 

Ab  the  obserrations  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  have  shown,  the  entire 
cerebrum  can  be  removed  not  only  from  the  lower  vertebrates  but  from  the 
rabbit  and  dog  as  well,  without  destroying  the  ability  of  the  animal  ia  carry 
out  coordinated  movements  of  locomotion.  This  proves  at  once  that  in  these 
animals  the  motor  regions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  are  not  indispensable  for 
movements  of  this  kind.  However,  in  the  decerebrated  dog  there  were  notice- 
able disturbances  in  motion,  which  might  not  have  been  caused  by  removal 
of  the  motor  region  alone  but  also  by  the  absence  of  other  parts  of  the  cere- 
brum. In  order  to  establish  the  physiological  importance  of  the  motor  areas, 
it  is  neceasary  therefore  to  study  the  behavior  of  animals  from  which  these 
fields  only  have  been  extirpated. 

When  the  motor  fields  of  one  hemisphere  have  been  completely  or  mainly 
removed  from  a  dog.  for  a  time  immediately  following  the  operation  there 
is  a  more  or  less  profound  disturbance  in  the  movements  of  the  opposite  side; 
but  this  effect  is  only  temporary.  The  animal  gradually  recovers  its  ability 
to  move  the  opposite  muscles,  and  after  some  time  the  motor  defects  become 
quite  minimal.  A  dog  from  which  Qoltz  removed  the  left  hemisphere  became 
"silly";  he  was  not  so  lively  as  before;  did  not  play  with  other  dogs,  etc. 
But  none  of  his  muscles  were  entirely  paralyzed.  When  he  was  called  he 
came  wagging  his  tail  and  let  himself  be  stroked.  When  one  started  to  go 
the  dog  followed.  He  fought  off  other  dogs  that  displeased  him.  He  held 
a  piece  of  bread  just  as  skillfully  as  a  normal  dog,  but  did  not  hold  a  bone 
BO  well  with  the  opposite  foot  (the  right)  as  with  the  other.  He  could  stand 
up  on  his  hind  lege,  although  the  right  leg  was  somewhat  weak.  He  ran 
here  and  there  of  his  own  accord,  but  turned  oftener  to  the  left  than  to  the 
right.     He  could  turn  to  the  right,  though  leas  skillfully  and  less  quickly. 

It  is  therefore  unquestionably  true  that  a  dog  which  has  lost  the  motor 
zone  of  one  side  can  still  move  those  muscles  which  respond  to  stimulation 
of  that  cortical  zone.  It  has  been  supposed  that  such  an  animal  could  not 
perform  intentional  movements  with  these  muscles.  But  this  view  is  con- 
troverted by  the  following  observations  on  a  dog  whose  entire  cerebral  cortex 
on  the  left  side  had  been  removed. 

A  bowl  was  placed  before  the  animal  containing  bits  of  meat  scattered  in 
some  coarse  gravel.  In  scratching  for  the  meat  be  used  his  left  fore  paw.  But 
when  this  one  was  held  fast  he  immediatelj'  made  the  same  movement  with  the 
right  fore  paw  (Goltz). 

In  a  well-trained  dog  Oaule  trimmed  off  on  both  aides  all  the  cortex  which 
could  be  visibly  excited  with  a  weak  constant  current.  After  the  usual  phenom- 
ena of  paralysis  had  passed  off,  Oaule  trained  the  dog  again  and  was  able  to 
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teach  him  a  whole  series  of  complicated  moTements  which  gave  evidence  of  his 
intelligence.  However,  he  showed  also  a  considerable  number  of  disturbances 
of  the  motor  mechanisms,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  especially  his  in- 
ability to  perform  isolated  movements  with  only  one  extremity.  Besides,  his 
movements  were  excessive  and  were  done  with  a  waste  of  energy;  and  there  was 
no  proper  gradation  of  them — e.  g.,  in  order  to  extend  his  paw,  he  was  compelled 
first  to  sit  upright  and  then  to  give  both  paws  at  the  same  time  in  a  rather 
sudden  and  explosive  manner. 

From  these  and  other  experiments  of  the  kind  it  appears  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  dog,  including  those  which  raUBt  be  regarded  as  intentional  and 
conscious,  can  be  carried  out  without  the  cooperation  of  the  motor  areas; 
but  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  fitter  regulation  of  these  movements  is  for 
the  most  part  destroyed  by  extirpation  of  the  corresponding  areas.  It  would 
follow  that  in  the  dog  the  motor  cortical  areas  are  really  necessary  only  for 
the  nicer  regulation  of  movements. 

Horsley  and  Schafer  observed  the  following  phenomena  after  extirpation 
of  the  cortical  areas  from  the  monkey  {Macacus).  If  the  whole  excitable 
region  on  the  convex  side  of  the  hemisphere  were  extirpated  and  only  the 
median  cortical  region  left,  there  was  exhibited  an  almost  complete  paralysis 
of  the  opposite  arm,  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles,  weakness  in  the  muscles 
of  the  posterior  extremities,  and  a  greater  or  less  difficulty  in  moving  the 
head  toward  the  opposite  side.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk  were  unaffected, 
and  the  weakness  in  the  posterior  extremity  was  not  so  great  that  the  animal 
could  not  use  it  in  walking  and  climbing. 

When  only  a  part  of  the  excitable  region  on  the  convex  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  was  destroyed — e.  g.,  the  field  for  the  wrist  and  fingers — a  perma- 
nent weakness  appeared  in  these  muscles  while  the  other  muscles  were  mov- 
able in  a  perfectly  normal  fashion.  In  the  same  way  destruction  of  the 
cortical  field  of  the  arm  produced  paralysis  of  the  arm  without  any  disturb- 
ance in  the  movements  of  the  face,  head,  trunk  or  posterior  extremity.  When 
the  destruction  of  the  field  was  complete,  paralysis  of  the  corresponding 
muscles  appeared  to  be  permanent.  But  when  a  part  of  the  field  was  left 
behind  the  ability  to  move  the  parts  returned  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  consequences  of  destroying  the  motor  region  on  the  medial  side  are 
worthy  of  note.  Following  bilateral  destruction  of  this  region  there  was 
complete  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  a  certain  weakness  in  those 
of  the  anns  and  a  verj-  extensive  paralysis  in  the  muscles  of  the  posterior 
extremities.  The  weakness  in  the  arras  involved  mainly  certain  shoulder 
muscles,  especially  those  which  draw  the  shoulder  blade  upward  and  back- 
ward; it  was  less  marked  in  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  and  scarcely 
or  not  at  all  noticeable  in  the  finger  muscles.  Paralysis  of  the  posterior 
extremities  extended  to  almost  all  the  muscles,  only  a  few  flexors  of  the  hip 
joint  being  exempt. 

By  practice  the  monkey,  like  the  dog,  can  acquire  the  use  of  muscles 
corresponding  to  the  extirpated  cortical  fields;  can  learn,  in  other  words, 
to  execute  intentional  movements  with  them. 

Bering,  Jr.,  found  that  the  cortical  fields,  electrical  stimulation  of  which 
gave  movements  of  the  forearm,  including  grasping  movements,  could  be  entirely 
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removed  without  destroying  the  animal's  ability  to  close  the  fist  on  the  opposite 
side  or  to  use  the  hand  in  grasping  objects. — Sherrington  has  made  similar  obser- 
vations on  the  anthropoid  apes. 

Qoltz  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  for  more  than  ten  yeara  a  monkey  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes  on  the  left  side  had  been 
destroyed.  Thus  the  motor  region  of  the  left  hemisphere  was  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  thrown  out  of  function.  Nevertheless,  by  practice  the  monkey  succeeded 
in  recovering  his  ability  to  use  the  riRiit  arm  and  right  hand  for  definite  pur- 
poses. He  learned  to  grasp  fruits  with  the  right  hand  and  to  offer  it  in  greet- 
ing, etc.  He  could  move  all  of  the  muscles  directly  under  control  of  the  will,  but 
the  movements  of  the  right  limbs  remained  incomplete,  cumbrous  and  awkward. 

After  these  observations  it  scarcely  ought  to  be  longer  assumed  that  the 
motor  region  in  the  monkey  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  it  is  in 
the  dog.  It  is  indeed  very  probable  that  there  is  a  difference  in  degree  be- 
tween the  two,  but  certainly  not  a  difference  in  kind. 

Horsley  and  Schafer's  observations  point  to  the  interesting  fact  that  in 
the  monkey  the  motor  cortical  areas  on  the  upper  medial  surface  of  tlie  hemi- 
spheres are  concerned  mainly  with  what  we  may  call  the  coarser  movements, 
those  by  which  the  body  is  kept  in  its  natural  position  and  moves  itself  from 
place  to  place.  The  cortical  areas  on  the  convex  surfaces  of  the  hemisphere 
are  of  decidedly  greater  importance  for  the  mare  refined  movements,  e.g., 
those  which  are  executed  by  the  muscles  of  the  head,  face  and  arms. 

In  order  to  establish  the  location  and  influence  of  the  motor  cortical  areas 
in  the  human  brain,  wo  have  recourse  either  to  excitation  experiments  or  to 
clinical  and  pathological  observations.  The  former  evidently  can  never  be 
very  numerous,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  human  motor  cortex 
rests  mainly  on  clinical  observations  of  the  effects  of  lesions  in  the  cerebrum. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  in  post-mortem  e.xaminations  very  ex- 
tensive lesions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  are  found,  which  were  not  accompanied 
in  life  by  any  observable  disorder.  Compilations  of  such  cases,  which  wc 
owe  to  Charcot -and  I'itres,  Kxner,  Nothnagel  and  others  show  that  these 
cortical  fields  which  have  no  direct  significance  for  the  bodily  movements 
embrace  ail  parts  of  the  cortex  with  the  exception  of  the  anterior  central 
convolution  inclusive  of  the  operculum,  the  paracentral  lobule,  and  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  frontal  convolutions.  But  if  the  lesions  are  found  within 
the  portions  just  named,  a  more  or  less  extensive  disturbance  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  opposite  half  of  the  body  is  sure  to  have  been  observed.  Hence 
we  can  say  that  the  motor  cortical  field  in  man  has  on  the  whole  the  same 
extent  as  the  cortical  zone  in  the  anthropoid  apes,  and  that  this  covers  the 
anterior  central  convolution  inclusive  of  the  paracentral  lobule,  and  the  foot 
of  the  frontal  convolutions. 

For  working  out  the  cerebral  localization  in  detail  the  very  small  cortical 
lesions  arc  of  course  the  important  ones.  The  more  restricted  the  lesion,  the 
more  limited  will  he  the  disturbance  of  function,  and  of  course  the  more 
definitely  can  the  location  of  a  particular  field  be  decided  upon.  Such  lesions 
have  yielded  results  which  agree  essentially  with  the  corresponding  observa- 
tions on  the  brain  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  and  with  the  excitation  experi- 
ments on  the  human  brain  itself. 
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The  disturbance  in  function  which  makes  iU  appearance  after  a  lesion 
in  the  motor  region  is  as  a  rule  greater  at  first  than  later,  owing  no  doubt 
to  some  interference  with  the  circulation  and  to  shock.  After  this  remote 
effect  of  the  lesion  has  passed  away,  as  it  does  within  a  few  days,  the  primary 
loss  of  function  comes  more  prominently  to  the  front.  Movements  of  parts 
connected  with  the  cortical  area  destroyed  can  no  longer  be  executed  as  bo- 
fore,  and  in  adults  they  are  either  finally  lost  or  are  always  thereafter  executed 
with  abnormal  weakness.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  even  such  move- 
mrats  can  coDtinue  to  be  performed  in  association  with  others.  When,  for 
example,  the  cortical  field  for  the  extension  of  the  right  thumb  is  entirely 
destroyed,  the  ability  to  make  sure,  strong  and  precise  extensor  and  abductor 
movementa  with  that  thumb  is  lost ;  but  in  connection  with  the  fingers  it  can 
still  be  used  very  skillfully  in  various  kinds  of  complicated  movements  (v. 
Monakow). 

The  influence  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in  man  on  the  movements  of  hie  body 
appears  very  clearly  from  the  following  observation.  A  patient  was  bom  with 
hemiplegia  on  the  left  side.  When  be  was  taken  to  the  hospital  at  the  a^e  of 
twenty-nine,  hia  left  limbs  were  very  much  stunted.  He  could  walk  with  the 
help  of  crutches,  but  could  not  lift  hia  left  leg  from  the  floor.  On  opening  the 
skull  it  waa  found  that  the  whole  right  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum  had  disap- 
peared and  was  replaced  by  fluid  (L'AUemand). 

In  considering  the  recovery  of  the  rmtscular  functions,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  extremities  are  represented  not  only  on  the  convex  surface  of 
the  cerebrum,  but  also  on  the  medial  side ;  also  that  according  to  observations 
on  monkeys,  it  is  only  the  coarser  movements  that  are  dependent  on  the  latter 
region.  When  therefore  the  lesion  occurs  only  on  the  outer  convex  portion 
of  the  cortex,  it  is  still  possible  for  the  medial  portion  to  direct  the  coarser 
movements  of  the  extremities. 

With  lesions  acquired  very  early  in  life,  a  very  considerable  degree  of  resti- 
tution is  possible.  In  one  case  of  defect  of  the  two  right  central  convolutions 
ohservwl  by  v.  Monakow,  the  patient  at  ten  was  able  to  use  his  left  arm 
(atrophied  though  it  was)  in  the  proper  way,  in  all  possible  sorts  of  manipula- 
tions— e.  g.,  in  playing  ball ;  some  considerable  clumsiness  was  apparent  how- 
ever in  the  use  of  the  left  hand  and  fingers. 

After  a  cortical  lesion  contractures — i.  e.,  abnormal,  persistent  contrac- 
tions— gradually  make  their  appearance  in  the  muscles  of  the  paralyzed  limbs. 
Different  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  concerning  the  cause  of  these, 
but  their  discussion  here  would  lead  us  too  far  afield.  It  must  suffice  to 
observe  only  that,  according  to  H.  Munk,  contractures  in  the  monkey  can 
be  prevented,  if,  as  soon  as  the  limbs  aiTccted  begin  to  offer  some  resistance 
to  passive  movements,  they  be  stretched  as  far  as  possible  for  a  few  minutes 
every  day.  The  contractures  are  brought  on  by  the  loss  of  motility.  Hence 
they  do  not  occur  in  the  case  of  animals  which  move  about  spontaneously 
after  the  operation,  for  the  paralyzed  extremity  can  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  other  extremities  in  walking  even  though  isolated  movements  can- 
not be  executed. 
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The  nerve  paths  which  originate  in  the  great  pyramidal  cells  of  the  cerebral 
cortex  proceed  through  the  corona  radiata  to  the  internal  capsule,  through  this 
to  the  erus  cerebri  and  then  continue  distalward  to  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the 
motor  nerves,  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  pyramidal  pathways  are 
connected  with  motor  nerves  of  the  oppoaite  side.  The  fibers  belonging  to 
the  cranial  motor  nerves  pass  to  the  opposite  side  in  different  parts  of  the 
brain-stem,  white  the  pyramidal  fibers  which  reach  the  spinal  cord  cross  for 
the  most  part  in  the  medulla  (crossed  pyramidal  tracts),  but  in  part  also  in 
the  spinal  cord  itself  (direct  pyramidal  tracts).  All  these  paths  degenerate 
after  destruction  of  the  cerebral  cortex  (see  Fig.  262,  page  590). 

Clinical  evidence  has  shown  that  these  paths  pass  through  the  corona  radiata, 
forming,  as  we  might  expect,  a  pretty  compact  bundle.     Lesions  in  the  corona 


fio,  292.— The  motor  tnwt  (dark)  at  vaiioua  levrfa  of  the  interna]  opaule,  after  Beevor  and 
Honley.  L,  lenticular  nucleus;  T,  optio  thalamus;  C,  caudate  nucleus;  a,  anterior  commis- 
sure; F,  point  of  junction  of  the  lenticular  and  caudate  nuclei. 

produce  isolated  paralyses  of  the  face,  arm  or  leg  musculature,  showing  that  the 
paths  proceeding  from  the  motor  cortical  areas  are  distinct  fronj  one  another  also 
in  their  further  course. 

In  the  internal  capsule  the  pyramidal  paths  are  drawn  closer  together,  the 
deeper  they  go.  According  to  Beevor  and  Horsley,  at  a  high  level  they  fill  the 
entire  cross  section  of  the  capsule  with  the  enception  of  its  most  anterior  and 
most  posterior  sections.  Further  down  they  are  restricted  more  and  more  to  the 
iwsterior  limb  of  the  capsule,  as  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  2tl2. 

The  separate  tracts  can  be  fairly  well  stimulated  in  the  internal  capsule. 
Some  responses  are  bilateral  just  as  in  the  case  of  not  overstrong  stimulation  of 
the  cortex ;  but  most  are  unilateral.  The  bilateral  responses  are ;  eversion  of  the 
lips,  movements  of  mastication,  swallowing,  adduction  of  the  vocal  cords — all  of 
them  equally  strong  on  both  sides;  opening  and  closing  of  the  eyelids,  protrusion 
of  the  lips,  retraction  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth — all  stronger  on  the  opposite 
side;  the  rest  are  strictly  unilateral. 

Beginning  at  the  most  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  which  can  be  stimulated, 
and  moving  the  electrodes  gradually  backward,  the  following  responses  in  the 
order  named  are  obtained  in  the  monkeys  (Beevor  and  Horsley)  :  opening  of 
the  eyelids,  turning  the  eyes  to  the  opposite  side,  opening  of  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  rotation  of  the  head  and  eyes  to  the  opposite  side,  rotation  of  the  head 
alone  to  the  opposite  side,  movements  of  the  tongue,  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
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shoulder,  elbow,  wrist  and  fingers,  thumb,  trunk,  hip,  foot,  knee,  great  toe  and 
smaller  toes  (cf.  Fig.  287).  The  points  corresponding  to  the  movements  within 
any  given  cross  section,  however,  are  not  sharply  delimited,  but  overlap  each 
other. 

But  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  not  the  only  motor  pathways  from  the  eere- 
brai  cortex.  AccordiDg  to  Rothman,  ablation  of  the  pyramidal  paths  alone 
in  the  dog  causes  no  essential  change  in  the  electrical  stimulation  of  the 
motor  region :  the  motor  impulses  are  then  conveyed  by  Monakow's  bundle 
(see  page  59(1).  Jn  monkeyn  however  the  latter  plays  Init  an  unimportant 
role  in  this  respect,  for  after  section  of  the  pyramidal  paths,  only  movements 
of  the  hand,  fingers  and  toes  could  he  obtained  by  electrical  stimulation  of 
the  cortex. 

Even  after  complete  suppression  of  all  those  pathways  in  the  monkey, 
and  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  subsequent  stimulation  of  the  motor  region, 
the  motor  functions  of  the  limbs  were  not  permanently  abolished.  Impulses 
which  reach  the  cord  in  other  ways  can  always  produce  slight  isolated  move- 
ments of  the  fingers ;  indeed,  after  complete  severance  of  all  the  paths  of  the 
lateral  and  anterior  columns  of  the  cord  on  one  side,  a  restitution  takes  place 
which,  while  very  incomplete,  makes  possible  not  only  associated  hut  isolated 
movements' as  well.  There  are  therefore  several  pathways  by  which  the  cere- 
bral cortex  may  influence  the  movements  of  the  body. 

B.  DBVELOPHEnT  OF  THE  MOTOR  AREAS  OF  THE  CORTEX 

The  investigations  of  Flechsig  on  the  formation  of  the  medullary  substance 
in  the  nerve  paths  of  the  central  nervous  system,  have  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that  the  pyramidal  paths  in  man  receive  their  medullary  substance  only 
at  the  very  end  of  intrauterine  life.  In  the  dog  these  same  paths  are  not 
provided  with  their  medullary  substance  until  after  birth. 

In  accordance  with  this  fact  the  excitability  of  the  motor  region  in  newborn 
dogs  is  but  slight,  so  much  so  that  it  has  been  stated  by  some  authors  to  be  alto- 
gether wanting  until  the  tenth  day.  This  appears  certainly  to  be  incorrect, 
for  Paneth  has  found,  for  example,  that  responsive  movements  can  be  obtained 
by  stimulation  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in  dogs  only  one  to  two  days  after  birth. 

According  to  Bary,  the  first  movements  obtainable  exhibit  various  noteworthy 
differences  from  those  of  somewhat  older  animals.  They  are  not  confined  to 
separate  groups  of  muscles  as  are  the  latter,  but  involve  the  whole  anterior  or 
posterior  extremity  of  the  opposite  side;  the  duration  of  the  contraction  and  the 
latent  period  are  also  much  longer.  Moreover,  in  very  young  animals  the  excita- 
bility of  the  cortex  is  easily  destroyed  by  all  sorts  of  injuries,  narcosis,  cooling, 
exposure,  etc. 

From  about  the  tenth  da.y  onward  special  areas  for  the  separate  groups  of 
muscles  develop  on  the  cortex,  and  pari  passu  with  this  development,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  contraction  and  the  length  of  the  latent  period  become  shorter,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  cortex  to  fatigue  also  greater. 

On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  observed  that  in  the  guinea  pig,  in  which  the 
pyramidal  paths  receive  their  medullary  substance  in  vfero,  the  cortex  is  ex- 
citable before  birth. 

Of  great  Interest  also  is  the  observation  made  by  Herzen  and  others  that 
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newborn  puppies  from  wliich  the  motor  region  was  extirpated  suffered  no  sort 
of  motor  disturbance,  even  immediately  after  the  operation.  This  observation 
teaches  us  that  at  a  time  when  the  pyramidal  paths  are  not  complete  anatomically, 
the  motor  region  is  incapable  of  any  apparent  physiological  function,  which  is 
borne  out  also  by  the  fact  that  puppies  begin  to  support  themselves  on  their  feet 
only  after  the  pyramidal  paths  have  received  their  medullary  substance. 

I  2.  IHFLUENCE  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  CORTEX  ON  THE 
VEGETATIVE  PROCESSES  OF  THE  BODY 

la  discussing  the  innervation  of  the  different  vegetative  organs  we  have 
from  time  to  time  called  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
on  their  functions.  In  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  conception  of  the  cortical 
functions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  summarize  briefly  these  and  other  similar 
phenomena  in  this  connection. 

Artificial  stimulation  of  the  cerebrum,  as  we  have  seen,  produces  an  epileptic 
attack  all  too  easily;  and  the  excitation  in  such  an  attack  is  spread  through  the 
subcortical  centers  to  all  the  cross-striated  muscles.  At  the  same  time  the  res- 
piratory, cardiac  and  vasomotor  centers,  the  centers  controlling  the  digestive 
apparatus  and  those  of  the  iris,  are  also  excited.  But  while  this  is  of  great 
interest,  it  gives  us  no  definite  information  with  regard  to  the  probable  normal 
influence  of  the  cerebral  cortex  itself  on  these  organs  and  their  functions. 

In  similar  experiments  on  curariged  animals,  the  epileptic  attack  is  masked 
because  of  the  paralysis  of  the  skeletal  muscles,  nevertheless  the  accompanying 
phenomena  in  the  vegetative  organs  make  their  appearance  as  usual.  But  these 
experiments  on  curariaed  animals  must  not  be  trusted  too  far  (Franck),  It 
appears  that  the  influence  which  is  exercised  by  the  cerebral  cortex  on  the  vege- 
tative processes  proceeds  in  general  from  the  motor  region  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  Indeed,  Franck  asserts  that  the  eSects  which  he  has  observed  on 
respiration,  the  heart,  blood  vessels  and  salivary  secretion  in  the  dog  after  stimu- 
lation of  the  cerebral  cortex  can  be  obtained  from  almost  the  entire  motor  region, 
but  from  no  other  points  on  the  cortex.  Respiration  is  accelerated  or  slowed 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  excitation,  just  as  in  stimulation  of  the  periph- 
eral sensory  nerves,  and  the  depth  of  respiration  is  likewise  affected.  The  glottis 
becomes  narrow  with  the  tendency  to  expiration  and  becomes  wider  with  the 
tendency  to  inspiration,  etc. — With  weak  stimulation  the  pulse  rate  as  a  rule  is 
accelerated,  with  strong  stimulation  it  is  retarded.  The  blood  vessels  constrict. 
We  know  also  that  salivary  secretion  and  contractions  of  the  urinary  bladder  are 
influenced  from  the  motor  region  (sec  page  239). 

Other  authors,  however,  have  reached  different  conclusions.  According  to 
Horsley  and  Semon,  the  muscles  of  the  vocal  cords  and  of  the  larynx  in  the 
monkey  have  their  cortical  area  in  the  lowermost  part  of  the  central  convolu- 
tions and  within  this  region  the  following  definite  movements  can  be  localized: 
(1)  bilateral  adduction  of  the  vocal  cords;  (2)  the  same  movement,  plus  move- 
ments of  the  pharynx;  (3)  elevation  of  the  larynx,  accompanied  by  movements 
of  the  face,  the  jaws  and  the  tongue;  (4)  depression  of  the  larynx. 

Spencer  has  obtained  the  following  effects  on  the  respiratory  movements  by 
stimulation  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in  several  different  species  of  animals  (mon- 
key, dog,  cat,  rabbit):  slowing  and  stoppage  of  respiration  by  stimulation  of 
the  border  of  the  temporal -sphenoidal  lobe  lateral  to  the  base  of  the  olfactory 
tract;  acceleration  of  respiration  by  stimulation  of  the  convex  upper  surface  in 
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the  region  of  the  motor  areas;  clonic  inspiratory  spaam  (anuffing)  bj  Btimuk- 
tion  of  the  border  of  the  olfactory  bulb  and  trnct,  also  on  the  uncinate  gyrus. 

Bechterew  and  Uislaweky  make  mention  of  a  vasoconBtriction  from  stimu- 
lating certain  parta  of  the  motor  regioo,  and  a  vasodilatation  from  other  parts.' 

From  these  observations  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  cerebral  cortex,  espe- 
cially the  motor  zone  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  exercises  an  unmis- 
takable influence  on  the  vegetative  processes  of  the  body. 

Doubtless  this  influence  is  greater  over  some  organs  than  over  others. 
Movements  like  those  of  the  larynx  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  those  of  the 
thorax,  which  can  be  very  exactly  and  very  delicately  graduated,  especially  after 
long  practice,  must  natiirally  be  very  intimately  dependent  upon  the  cerebral 
cortex,  even  though  the  coarser  movements  of  the  same  anatomical  parts,  such 
as  are  necessary  for  the  mere  ventilation  of  the  lungs,  are  independent  of 
the  cerebrum.  Quite  different  effects  have  been  obtained  from  the  cerebral 
cortex  on  the  heart,  blood  vessels,  etc.  These  effects,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
observed,  are  most  correctly  regarded  as  reflexes  similar  to  those  which  are 
discharged  by  all  kinds  of  afferent  nerves.  Most  of  them  are  accessory  to  the 
muscular  movements  controlled  by  the  cortex,  and  some  at  least,  like  the 
acceleration  of  the  heart  and  vasoconstriction,  accompany  every  voluntary 
movement.  The  chief  significance  of  this  cortical  influence  on  the  circu- 
latory organs  is  that  they  can  be  thereby  adapted  to  the  different  requirements 
placed  upon  them.  The  effects  of  psychical  states  on  the  vegetative  functions 
of  the  body,  which  have  been  discussed  at  page  577,  are  in  all  probability 
mediated  by  the  cerebral  cortex. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  observations  which  indicate  that  different  por- 
tions of  the  cerebrum  have  a  different  influence  on  the  general  state  of  nutri- 
tion of  the  body.  Thus,  if  a  large  part  of  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the 
dog's  cerebrum  be  extirpated  on  both  sides,  the  animal  always  exhibits  a 
tendency  to  become  lean  and  to  remain  so;  he  suffers  very  extensively  also 
from  a  persistent  inflammatory  skin  disease  which  is  associated  with  great 
redness  and  itching.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dog  deprived  of  its  occipital  lobe 
on  both  sides  regularly  becomes  fat.  It  sometimes  happens  in  this  case  that 
the  dog  acquires  an  eczema  also,  but  it  is  much  more  easily  held  in  check 
and  much  more  easily  cured  (Goltz). 

g3.    THE  SEHSORY  CORTICAL  AREAS 

The  first  method  which  we  naturally  think  of  in  attempting  to  determine  the 
significance  of  the  cerebral  cortex  for  sensation,  is  the  investigation  of  effects 
upon  the  different  sensations  in  man  and  animals  which  result  from  legion, 
destruction  or  extirpation  of  different  portions  of  the  cortex.  In  experiments 
on  animals,  however,  we  meet  at  once  with  an  obstacle  in  the  fact  that  we 
can  only  judge  of  the  probable  loss  of  sensation  by  the  movements  and  general 
behavior  of  the  animal.  Our  conclusions  are  therefore  very  uncertain,  espe- 
cially in  cases  where  the  intelligence  of  the  animal  is  greatly  reduced.  Since 
it  is  just  such  cases  which  ought  to  be  most  decisive  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

'  For  the  effects  of  the  cerebral  cortex  on  the  digestive  org&ns,  see  pages  261,  264,  284. 
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we  are  often  forced  to  be  content  merely  with  finding  that  the  animal's  move- 
ments are  influenced  by  some  sensory  stimulus,  without  being  able  definitely 
to  say  how  far  the  action  may  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  a  conscious 
sensation,  or  whether  it  is  not  rather  purely  reflex.  Our  safest  and  most 
important  conclusions,  therefore,  we  get  from  observations  on  man. 

We  can  obtain  valuable  information  also  hy  excitation  experiments  (of  which 
more  further  along),  by  the  action  current,  and  especiallj  b?  anatomical  study 
of  the  afferent  conducting  pathways.  In  this  section  we  shall  limit  ourselves 
to  the  study  of  regions  where  the  sensory  paths  end.  These  regions  are  known  as 
the  tentory  areas — tactile  orea,  olfactory  area,  auditory  area,  pwuai  area,  etc. 

A.   AREA  OF  GENERAL  SERSATIOK  AHD  TOUCH 

Since,  as  we  have  seen,  even  the  complete  removal  of  a  whole  hemisphere 
from  a  dog  docs  not  greatly  inconvenience  the  animal,  the  locomotor  movements 
being  surprisingly  little  affected,  it  follows  that  the  regulation  of  the  coarser 
movements  which  goes  on  under  the  influence  of  the  afferent  nerves  can  be 
accomplished  independently  of  the  cortex.  On  the  other  hand,  observations 
by  Goltz,  H.  Munk,  and  others  siiow  that  in  the  dog  extirpation  of  the  motor 
region  and  of  the  cortical  areas  lying  immediately  adjacent  thereto  causes  all 
sorts  of  derangements  of  the  tactile  and  the  motor  senses.  It  follows  that 
the  aiferent  pathways  from  all  parts  of  the  body  serving  the  tactile  and  motor 
senses  enter  these  regions.  Similar  sensory  disturbances  have  been  observed 
in  the  monkey  also  after  extirpation  of  the  motor  region. 

When  the  entire  cortical  area  for  the  hinder  extremity  is  removed,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  l€%  can  no  longer  execute  finely  graded 
movements,  for  some  days  after  the  operation  there  is  complete  insensibility  in 
this  extremity,  and  a  certain  bluntness  of  sensibility  becomes  permanent. 

With  still  more  extensive  destruction,  the  finer  movements  of  the  band  and 
foot  are  permanently  arrested,  and  for  some  time  after  the  operation  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  paws  is  very  much  reduced,  so  that  the  animal  reacts  only  to 
very  painful  stimuli.  In  fact  the  sensitiveness  of  the  hand  and  foot  becomes 
permanently  so  slight  that  a  severe  pinch  produces  no  reaction  at  all  (Mott).  On 
the  other  hand,  Schafer  has  found  that  a  monkey  which  does  not  react  at  all  to 
a  painful  pinch  immediately  notices  a  very  light  tactile  stimulus  apjdied  to  the 
paralyzed  extremity. 

The  monkey  (page  645)  from  which  Goltz  had  removed  the  entire  motor 
region  of  the  left  hemisphere,  took  no  notice  of  the  gentle  tactile  stimuli  applied 
to  the  right  extremity.  Stronger  pressure  stimuli,  however,  were  always  felt. 
The  motor  sensations  were  also  somewhat  diminished. 

Although  the  observations  made  on  man  differ  from  one  another  in  many 
points,  on  one  point  there  is  positive  agreement,  namely,  that  the  motor  region 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood  is  the  cortical  area  for  the  sense  of  touch. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  motor  and  sensory  disorders  are  not  as  a  rule 
coterminous.  In  some  cases  the  paralysis  involves  most  of  the  muscles  of 
the  opposilc  side,  whereas  the  disturbance  in  sensation  going  with  it  is  of 
but  slight  extent;  in  other  cases  with  a  sharply  circumscribed  motor  paralysis, 
there  goes  a  reduction  of  sensibility  covering  a  very  considerable  area. 
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From  the  eummaries  of  ctinicat  cases  of  this  character  it  appears  with 
perfect  definitenoss,  however,  that  so  far  as  these  particular  disorders  are 
concerned,  lesions  of  the  occipital,  temporal,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  frontal 
lobes  are  of  no  consequence;  that  therefore  the  cortical  field,  lesion  of  which 
is  accompanied  by  loss  of  general  sensation  and  touch  embraces  the  central 
and  parietal  convolutions,  the  paracentral  lobule  and  possibly  the  posterior 
part  of  the  frontal  convolutions. 

More  detailed  study  of  cases  appertaining  to  this  subject  appears  to  show 
further  that  the  anterior  central  convolution,  the  importance  of  which  as  a 
place  of  origin  for  the  long-fibered  effc'rent  tracts  was  discussed  at  page  633, 
can  be  thrown  out  of  function  without  entailing  any  loss  of  general  sensa- 
tion, that  therefore  the  sensory  cortical  area  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the 
posterior  central  and  the  parietal  convolutions.  The  disturbances  to  the  dif- 
ferent modalities  of  sensation  resulting  from  lesions  within  these  parts  of  the 
cortex  appear  to  be  rather  different  in  degree.  The  pain  sensations  suffer 
least;  the  pressure  and  temperature  sensations  are  said  to  be  somewhat  re- 
duced, but  are  not  by  any  means  always  abolished.  The  power  of  localization 
is  very  profoundly  affected  and  the  patients  make  very  great  mistakes  when 
tested  for  this  sense.  The  motor  sensations  are  likewise  much  disturbed; 
patients  can  neither  recognize  the  exact  position  of  their  limbs  nor  tell  when 
(hey  are  moved  passively.  Whether  there  is  any  dependence  of  the  modality 
affected  upon  the  exact  place  of  the  lesion  within  the  general  region,  we  can- 
not say  definitely  at  present. 

Further  proof  of  the  functional  relations  here  indicated  is  found  in  the 
anatomical  discoveries  concerning  the  convergence  of  the  condi'cting  path- 
ways of  the  tactile  and  other  general  sensory  nerves  into  the  cerebral  corfe.t. 
As  Flechsig  has  pointed  out,  these  for  the  most  part  enter  the  posterior  central 
convolution  and  only  a  small  fractional  part  of  them  reaches  the  anterior 
central.  Besides,  the  paracentral  lobule,  the  first  frontal  convolution  and  the 
gyms  fornicatus  also  receive  such  fibers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  origin 
of  the  pyramidal  pathways  is  found  chiefly  in  the  paracentral  lobule,  in  the 
whole  anterior  central  convolution  and  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  first  frontal 
convolution.  It  is  significant  also  in  view  of  this  arrangement  that  the  an- 
terior central  convolution,  as  well  as  the  posterior  part  of  the  first  and  second 
frontal  convolutions,  has  a  different  structure  from  that  of  the  other  cortical 
regions  and  that  of  the  posterior  central  convolutions.  The  chief  difference 
consists  in  the  enormous  thickness  in  the  former  of  the  layers  of  the  middle- 
sized  and  the  superficial  giant  pyramidal  cells  (Cajal,  see  Fig.  284).  From 
these  relations  we  can  understand  how  it  is  that  motor  paralysis  of  cortical 
origin  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  loss  of  sensibility. 

It  is  also  possible  to  convince  oneself  by  stimulation  that  the  region  under 
consideration  is  in  fact  a  terminus  of  sensory  nerves.  If  the  central  convolu- 
tions of  an  untesthetized  man  be  stimulated  electrically,  while  he  feels  no 
pain  there  is  at  first  an  itchy,  prickling  sensation  in  that  part  of  the  body 
whoso  muscles  contract  to  the  stimulus — an  observation  which  agrees  with  the 
statements  of  patients  suffering  from  cortical  epilepsy  regarding  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  epileptic  attacks. 

In  short,  from  the  clinical  evidence  obtained  on  men  and  from  experiments 
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on  animals  it  appears  that  the  cortical  area  of  the  general  sensory  and  tactile 
nerves  is  very  closely  related  to  the  motor  cortical  field  in  a  spatial  sense 
as  well  as  in  a  functional  sense,  but  that  in  man  it  lies,  at  least  for  the  most 
part,  outside  the  motor  cortical  field  (Fig.  293), 

B.   THE  CORTICAL  AREAS  OF  TASTE  AHD  SHELL 

The  parts  of  the  brain  direetly  connected  with  the  olfactory  organ  are  very 
differently  developed  in  different  genera  of  animala.  In  man,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (page  486),  this  sense  is  but  slightly  developed. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  cortical  areas  of  the  olfactory  nerves  is  based  almost 
exclusively  on  anatomical  evidence.  Judging  by  this,  the  olfactory  area  in 
man  embraces  the  whole  posterior  edge  of  the  base  of  the  frontal  lobe  and 
the  basal  part  of  the  gj'rus  fornicatus  on  the  one  hand  and  the  uncus  and  a 
part  of  the  neighboring  inner  apes  of  the  temporal  lobe  on  the  other.  These 
two  areas  are  connected  at  the  base  of  the  insula  {Fig,  894). 

Speaking  of  the  cortical  area  for  the  gustatory  nerve,  Bechterew  states 
that  in  the  dog  bilateral  destruction  of  a  region  corresponding  to  the  anterior 
lower  portion  of  the  third  and  fourth  external  convolutions  {Fig.  282)  oblit- 
erates the  sense  of  taste  entirely ;  with  unilateral  destruction  there  is  total 
loss  of  taste  on  the  opposite  side  and  a  slight  weakening  on  the  same  side 
as  the  lesion.  Following  only  slight  injuries,  an  improvement  is  noticeable 
within  a  few  days,  while  after  more  extensive  lesions  the  defect  continues  for 
months.  Stimulating  these  portions  of  the  cortex,  Bechterew  noted  contrac- 
tion of  the  lips  on  the  opposite  side,  movements  of  the  tongue,  movements 
of  mastication  and  swallowing. 

C.   THE  AUOITORT  AREA 

H.  Munk  finds  that  removal  of  the  temporal  lobes  on  both  sides  produces 
complete  deafness,  but  no  other  disturbance.  Extirpation  of  one  temporal 
lobe  makes  the  animal  deaf  in  the  opposite  ear.  Stimulation  of  the  temporal 
convolutions  produces  movements  of  the  external  ear  which  are  probably  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  auditory  impressions. 

Similar  results  have  been  observed  by  other  authors,  but  we  find  it  stated  by 
still  others  that  bilateral  extirpation  of  these  parts  produces  only  temporafy  deaf- 
ness or  no  evident  sign  of  it  at  all.  Brown  and  Schafer  completely  removed  both 
temporal  lobes  from  a  monkey.  Immediately  after  the  operation  the  animal's 
intelligence  was  very  much  affected,  but  this  condition  gradually  passed  away  so 
that  the  animnl  once  more  became  very  intelligent.  The  authors  themselves  and 
several  other  physiologists  and  physicians  tried  numerous  experiments  with  the 
animal  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  its  senses  including  hearing  were  per- 
fectly acute.  Moreover,  there  was  no  chance  for  the  claim  that  the  reactions  of 
this  animal  to  auditory  stimuli  were  really  due  to  excitation  of  the  cutaoeoua 
nerves.  From  these  observations  it  appears  therefore  that  the  auditory  pathways 
do  not  end  in  the  temporal  iobea  alone,  although  they  may  be  most  concentrated 
there. 

The  course  of  the  fibers  of  the  cochlear  nerve  inside  the  cerebrum  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  temporal  lobes  in  man  stand  in  very  intimate  relation  with 
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a.  293. — Right  cerebnU  hemiaphere  seen  from  the  outside,  after  Flechsig.  In  this  and  the 
following  figure  the  seiuory  areas  are  iadicated  with  red  dots.  The  region  where  the  dots  are 
thickest  is  the  r^on  where  most  of  the  seosory  pathways  end. 


Fio.  294. — The  inner  surface  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  after  Flechaig. 
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the  auditory  nerves.  The  fibers  of  this  oervc  leaving  the  ganglion  cells  of  the 
cochlear  nucleus  an-  carried  by  the  lateral  fillet  to  the  posterior  quadrigeminal 
body  (Fleehsig  and  Bochterew).  This  is  abundantly  connected  with  the  in- 
ternal corpus  geniculatum,  which  in  turn  is  connected  exclusively  with  the 
cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe  (v.  Monakow).  According  to  Fleehsig,  the  two 
transverse  convolutions  of  this  lobe  represent  the  substations  of  the  auditory 

These  convolutions  lie  deep  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  where  they  push  in 
between  the  posterior  border  of  the  island  of  Reil  and  the  outer  free  surface 
of  the  first  temporal  convolution.  The  fact  that  in  all  cases  of  total  deafness 
as  the  result  of  bilateral  destruction  of  the  human  cortex  thus  far  known, 
this  region  of  the  two  transverse  convolutions  was  affected,  speaks  strongly 
for  ita  importance  as  an  auditory  cortical  area.  Cases  of  deafness  or  of  dull 
hearing  on  one  side  following  injury  to  this  region,  or  to  its  coronal  radiation 
or  to  its  fibers  in  the  internal  capsule,  furnish  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 


D.   THE  VISUAL  ASEA 

Experimental  as  well  as  clinical  and  anatomical  evidence  indicates  that  the 
cortical  area  for  the  optic  nerve  is  to  be  sought  chiefiy  in  the  occipital  lobe. 
Statements  differ  a  great  deal  as  to  the  exact  boundaries  of  this  area,  owing 
ill  part  at  least  to  the  fact  that  in  some  animals  the  localization  is  sharper 
than  in  others. 

In  the  doff,  according  to  H.  Munk,  the  two  retinte  are  projected  upon  the 
occipital  lobes  in  the  following  manner.  The  extreme  lateral  part  of  each 
retina  is  represented  by  the  extreme  lateral  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe  on 
the  same  side.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  each  retina  is  represented  by  the 
remaining  greater  part  of  the  occipital  lobe  on  the  opposite  side,  the  inner 
edge  of  the  retina  corresponding  to  the  median  edge  of  the  occipital  lobe, 
the  upper  edge  of  the  retina  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  lobe,  and  the  lower 
edge  to  the  posterior  edge. 

As  opposed  to  this  Goltz,  among  others,  has  observed  after  bilateral  estir- 
pation  of  the  occipital  lobe,  that  while  a  great  reduction  of  the  visual  power 
and  a  very  considerable  loss  of  intelligence  may  result,  the  animal  still  cannot 
he  called  totally  blind.  For,  although  he  may  not  respond  to  a  threat  with  the 
hand  or  with  a  light,  he  still  is  able  to  avoid  obstacles  fairly  well  without 
being  guided  in  any  way  by  the  sense  of  touch.  These  observations  show  that 
the  animal  in  this  very  low  mental  condition  either  receives  visual  sensations 
through  the  remaining  parts  of  the  cortex,  or  that  the  movements  can  be 
regulated  by  retinal  impulses  with  the  help  of  the  subcortical  centers. 

Several  authors,  however,  have  observed  that  in  the  dog  a  temporary  reduc- 
tion of  the  visual  power  on  the  correapondinK  halves  of  the  two  eyes  (homolateral 
hemi amblyopia)  may  result  from  the  removal  of  other  cortical  regions  (e.  g.,  the 
motor  zone).  One  would  be  inclined  to  iKinclude  from  this  that  while  most  of 
the  fibers  from  the  optic  tracts  reach  the  occipital  lobe,  some  of  them  have  ter- 
mini in  other  parts  of  the  cortex.  But  the  followinft  obaervations  by  Hitzig, 
which  have  recently  been  confirmed  in  their  entiret,y  by  Exner  and  Tmamura, 
prove  that  the  relationship  is  still  more  complex.    If  a  part  of  the  occipital  cortex 
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be  removed  from  a  dog,  and  then  after  the  hemiambl;opia  has  disappeared  the 
motor  Eone  also  be  removed,  no  additional  effects  on  vision  are  produced.  But 
the  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  same  is  true  if  the  operations  be  performed  in 


Fia.  295. — ScheinAtic  represeatation  ot  the  optic  tracts,  modified  froni  Fuehs. 

Division  ot  the  optic  tmct  at  gg.  or  w,  or  removal  of  the  left  occipital  lobe  produces  right  hen^ 
anopia.  In  the  lirBt  case  there  would  be  no  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  on  illuminaliog  the 
left  half  of  either  retina.  Division  of  the  ohiaam  at  m  produces  temporal  hemianopia. 
IMvision  of  the  fibera  at  m  aboliahea  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light.  The  fibers  connectiog 
the  optical  cortex  (O.C.)  with  the  midbrain  (cf.  page  657)  and  with  other  portions  of  (be 
cortex  (Absoc.)  (page  660)  are  ahowu.     O.R.,  optical  radiation;  O.c,  oculo  motor  nerve. 

reverse  order.  After  the  hemiamblyopia  reaulting  from  removal  of  the  motor 
zone  has  passed  off,  an  extirpation  within  the  occipital  lobe  is  entirely  without 
effect.     We  shall  discuss  the  siunificanpc  of  these  facts  further  along  (page  660). 
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In  the  monkey  the  obeeirattoDs  of  H.  Munk,  Brown  and  Schafer  and  others 
agree  in  showing  that  extirpation  of  one  whole  occipital  lobe  results  in  loss 
of  vision  on  the  corresponding  halves  of  the  two  retinie  (homolateral  henii- 
anopia,  Fig.  295),  and  bilateral  extirpation  in  total  blindness.  According  to 
H,  Munk,  there  should  be  a  projection  of  the  retina  upon  the  occipital  lobes 
of  the  monkej  like  that  described  above  for  the  dog.  But  Brown  and  Schafer 
have  not  obtained  any  positive  results  in  this  direction  by  partial  removal  of 
the  occipital  lobes. 

The  clinical  evidence  ia  perfectly  clear  that  in  man  the  cortical  area  for 
the  optic  nerve  is  situated  in  the  occipital  lobes.  A  sufficiently  extensive  lesion 
of  the  occipital  cortex  is  followed  just  as  in  the  monkey  by  homolateral  hemi- 
anopia  on  both  sides.  As  a  rule,  this  is  not  complete,  for  the  line  of  separation 
leaves  the  central  part  of  the  visual  field  intact.  In  certain  individual  cases 
of  bilateral  hemianopia  accompanying  lesions  of  both  occipital  lobes,  the 
portion  corresponding  to  the  yellow  spot  may  remain  entirely  free. 

Opinions  differ  considerably  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  visual  area 
in  the  occipital  lobe.  According  to  N'othnagel,  it  is  coterminous  with  the 
cuneus  and  the  first  occipital  convolution ;  according  to  Vialet,  with  the  whole 
median  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe.  Still  others  extend  it  further,  to  the 
first  and  third  occipital  convolutions,  or  even  to  the  angular  gyrus,  which 
latter,  according  to  Ferrier,  is  the  region  for  distinct  vision.  As  opposed  to 
these,  and  on  the  strength  of  some  very  convincing  cases,  Henschen  in  par- 
ticular advocates  the  view  that  only  the  cortex  along  the  calcarine  fissure  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  area  of  vision. 

Flechsig,  on  the  basis  of  his  embryological  studies,  takes  very  much  the 
same  view.  Most  of  the  optic  fibers  end  in  the  wall  of  the  calcarine  fissure, 
and  those  regions  of  the  visual  area  situated  outside  of  this  limited  tract  have 
bnt  a  limited  share  in  the  true  visual  process. 

The  visual  conducting  paths,  according  to  most  investigators,  take  the 
following  course  to  the  occipital  cortex.  The  optic  fibers  springing  from  the 
ganglion  cell  layer  of  the  retina  pass  to  the  chiasm ;  those  corresponding  to 
the  outer  lateral  parts  of  the  retina  remain  uncrossed;  the  remainder  cross. 
With  their  end  arborizations  some  come  into  relation  with  the  ganglion  cells 
of  the  anterior  quadrigeminal  body;  many  more,  and  among  them  the  fibers 
from  the  macula,  with  the  cells  of  the  external  corpus ;  and  a  smaller  number 
with  cells  in  the  pulvinar.  New  pathways  spring  from  these  various  cells 
and  make  their  way  to  the  occipital  lobes. 

In  the  opinion  of  v.  Monakow,  the  reason  the  macula  region  so  often 
remains  intact  in  cerebral  lesions  is  that  it  ip  proliably  represented  throughout 
by  a  rather  extensive  cortical  zone ;  the  macula  fibers  then  would  be  connected 
with  practically  all  parts  of  the  corpus  geniculatum  ext.;  consequently,  if  the 
lesion  left  any  fibers  to  the  cortex  intact,  impulses  from  the  macula  could 
still  be  transmitted. 

According  to  Flechsig,  efferent  fibers  pass  out  from  the  occipital  lobes,  and 
convey  impulses  from  the  cortex  to  the  optic  thalamus  and  the  anterior  corpus 
quadrigenum  by  way  of  which  impulses  can  be  conveyed  from  the  optic  lobes 
to  various  muscles  and  other  peripheral  organs. 
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Artificial  stimvlation  of  the  cortex  back  of  the  angular  gyrus  in  the 
monkt'v  (H.  Munk.  Schafer)  gives  conjugate  movements  of  the  eyes  towanl 
the  opposite  side,  the  plane  of  vision  being  at  the  same  time  directwl  upwan!, 
downward  or  horizontally,  according  as  different  points  of  this  region  are 
stimulated.  The  latent  period  of  these  movements  is  longer  than  that  of 
corresponding  eye  movements  which  appear  on  stimulation  of  the  frontal  lobe, 
they  are  also  obtained  after  removal  of  the  frontal  lobe;  hence  are  probably 
evoked  through  the  above-mentioned  subcortical  centers.  The  same  move- 
ments occur  when  the  occipital  cortex  and  the  eye  region  of  the  opposite 
frontal  lobe  are  stimulated  simultaneously, 

MovemenU  of  tkt  irU  also  can  be  aroused  by  stimulation  of  the  cerebral 
cortex.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  moat  easily  obtained  in  the  monkey  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  motor  region  for  the  eye  muscles  and  of  the  occipital  lobe.  This 
dilatation  appears  when  the  t^rvical  sympathetics  are  cut,  and  probably  must  be 
regarded  as  at  least  partly  due  to  an  inhibition  of  the  sphincter  muscle.  Con- 
striction of  the  pupil  seems  to  be  obtained  only  as  an  exceptional  result  of  corti- 
cal stimulation. 

E.    RECAPITULATIOH 

From  the  facts  which  have  just  been  brought  forward  with  regard  to  the 
cortical  areas  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  it  appears  probable  that  they, 
like  the  motor  areas,  become  more  sharply  concentrated  the  higher  we  axrend 
in  the  scale  of  mammals;  also  that  their  importance  for  special  sensations 
becomes  greater  and  greater.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
efferent  paths  from  all  the  sensory  cortical  areas  are  so  arranged  as  to  convey 
impulses  to  just  those  muscles  which  are  of  the  most  service  to  the  particular 
senses.  Thus,  the  cortical  field  for  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin,  of  the 
muscles  and  the  joints  lies  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  great  motor  cor- 
tical area  or  practically  coincides  with  it;  we  get  movements  of  the  ears  from 
the  temporal  lobes  where  lie  the  auditory  areas,  and  movements  of  the  eyes 
from  the  occipital  region.  We  shall  discuss  the  deeper  physiol<^ical  and 
psychological  significance  of  these  cortical  areas  in  the  following  section. 


SECOXD    SECTION 

THE   PSYCHO-PHYSICAL   FUNCTIONS   OF  THE 
CEREBRUM 

While  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  psychical  activities  of  man  is  plainly 
out  of  the  question  in  this  book,  a  brief  summary  of  the  most  important  facts 
of  modem  physiological  psychology  seems  called  for  here,  because,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  particular  psychological  system,  or  of  any  spiritualistic  or 
materialistic  point  of  view,  these  facts  may  of  themselves  afford  us  valuable 
insight  into  the  complex  mechanism  of  cerebral  activity.  We  designate  these 
functions  psj/cho-physical  m  order  to  expressly  indicate  that  we  shall  discuss 
them  not  from  the  standpoint  of  metaphysics,  but  solely  from  the  standpoint 
of  physiology,  and  without  wishing  to  take  any  position  with  reference  to 
spiritualism  or  materialism. 
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g  1.    THE    SIGNIFICANCE   OF   THE   MOTOR  AlfD    SENSORY 
CORTICAL   AREAS 

We  have  seen  that  the  motor  cortical  areas  constitute  the  place  of  origin 
of  the  long-fibered  motor  pathways,  and  that  the  sensory  pathways  terminate 
in  different  cortical  areas.  What  then  ia  the  physiological  an<l  psychological 
significance  of  these  areas  ? 

Theoretically,  the  simplest  psychical  events  probahly  take  place  in  the 
cortical  areas  of  the  higher  senses,  for  in  snch  events  the  bodily  movements 
play  but  a  relatively  subordinate  part,  or  at  least  do  not  occupy  so  prominent 
a  place  in  consciousness  as  do  the  sensory  components  of  gur  experiences.  We 
shall  therefore  begin  with  the  sensory  areas. 

The  conception  most  widely  held  at  present  is,  that  the  excitation  of  these 
cortical  fields  itself  produces  the  appropriate  simple,  special  sensations;  that 
the  simple  visual  sensations,  for  example,  arise  in  the  visual  area  of  the 
occipital  lobe;  the  simple  auditory  sensations  in  the  auditory  area  of  the 
temporal  lobe,  etc. 

But  this  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  actually  proved.  If,  for  example,  we 
follow  in  our  imagination  the  conducting  pathway  of  optical  impressions  from 
the  peripher}'  to  the  cerebral  cortex  it  is  evident  at  once  that  any  complete 
interruption  of  that  pattiway,  no  matter  where  it  might  occur,  would  cause 
total  blindness;  also  that  any  partial  interruption,  wherever  it  might  occur, 
would  necessarily  produce  partial  blindness.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  interruption  take  place  by  a  peripheral 
lesion  or  by  a  lesion  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  optical  cortex.  If  only  we 
can  assume  that  the  activity  of  any  part  of  the  cerebrum,  be  it  never  so  small, 
will  occasion  a  conscious  process,  then  one  can  say  that  the  simplest  visual 
impression  is  produced  by  excitation  of  the  optical  area  in  the  cortex.  But 
this  is  only  an  unproved  postulate. 

^  Moreover,  our  simplest  conscious  states  are  always  very  complicated.  With 
the  simplest  optical  impression — that,  for  example,  of  a  luminous  point — we 
observe  not  only  the  strength  of  the  light  and  the  color,  but  its  position  in  the 
field  of  vision,  its  apparent  distance  from  the  eye,  its  apparent  size.  All  this 
is  given  at  the  first  glance,  and  it  is  at  least  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  all 
this  can  come  into  consciousness  by  the  activity  of  the  optical  cortex  alone. 

It  would  appear  to  bo  justifiable  therefore  to  assume  that  pathways  pass 
out  from  the  optical  cortex  and  connect  this  field  with  others,  and  that  even 
the  simplest  visual  sensations  require  the  cooperation  of  several  different 
cortical  regions.  The  excitation  furnished  (he  optical  cortical  area  is  of 
cour.se  an  important,  perhaps  the  most  important,  component  of  the  whole 
process.  And  with  Flechsig  we  would  especially  emphasize  the  point  that 
what  gives  the  sensation  its  active  character,  what  makes  it  essentially  clear 
and  distinct,  is  brought  about  by  this  very  component. 

The  manifold  ways  in  which  the  different  sensory  areas  are  connected 
together  and  the  great  importance  of  such  connection  for  the  objective  valua- 
tion of  our  sense  impressions  are  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  following 
observation  on  successfully  operated  patients  born  blind.  Such  persons  learn 
to  recognize  an  external  object  presented  to  them  by  feeling  ^t  with  the  fingers 
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— i.  e.,  the  visual  impression  gets  its  proper  interpretation  through  the  idea 
already  gained  by  touch.  But  if  the  patient  has  seen  in  this  way  an  objecl 
a  single  time,  he  is  able  to  recognize  it  immediately  with  the  eye  the  neit 
time.  The  connections  of  the  optical  center  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
cerebral  cortes  were  therefore  already  present,  and  it  was  only  necessary  for 
the  patient  to  compare  the  visual  impression  with  the  tactile  impression  a 
single  time  in  order  to  fix  the  memory  picture  of  the  object  permanently. 
It  can  scarcely  be*  maintained  therefore  that  the  optical  memory  pictures  are, 
as  has  so  often  been  assumed,  so  to  speak  imprinted  on  the  optical  cortex, 
for  in  eases  like  these  just  described  there  would  not  be  time  enough  to  form 
such  an  imprint. 

The  exhaustive  analysis  which  Exner  has  made  of  the  visual  disorders  ob- 
served by  Hitzig  following  lesions  of  the  motor  cortex  in  the  dog  (of.  page  655) 
shows  that  different  cortical  fields  participate  in  the  perception  of  things  visuall;. 
When  the  cortes  within  the  motor  region  is  destroyed,  many  fibers  which  connect 
the  occipital  lobe  with  this  region  are  severed.  Hence  the  perception  aroused  by 
appropriate  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve  will  be  wanting  in  those  components 
which  relate  to  motility.  Consequently  the  elaboration  of  the  visual  impression 
after  the  operation  becomes  deficient  and  hemiamblyopia  sets  in,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  optical  cortex  is  intact.  Recovery  from  the  visual  disorder  is  pos- 
sible because  the  hemisphere  of  the  opposite  side  takes  up  the  functions  of  the 
injured  side,  connections  being  gradually  established  which  lead  ultimately  to 
complete  restitution  of  function.  Extirpation  within  the  occipital  lobe  of  the 
injured  hemisphere  now  is  without  effect  because  this  hemisphere  has  no  fur- 
ther part  to  play  in  the  elaboration  of  visual  impressions. 

This  interpretation  receives  substantial  support  from  the  fact  that  section 
of  the  corpus  callosum — which  in  an  injured  animal  ia  without  demonstrable 
effect  (see  page  641) — ^in  a  dog  which  has  already  lost  the  motor  sone  and  has 
recovered  from  the  resulting  hemiamblyopia,  immediately  produces  this  disor- 
der again  and  leaves  no  possibility  of  recovery.  Likewise  the  hemiamblyopia 
continues  permanently  if  one  removes  a  piece  of  the  cortex  and  at  the  same 
time  sections  the  corpus  callosum. 

What  has  here  been  said  of  the  visual  area  is  of  course  true  for  the  cortical 
areas  of  the  other  higher  senses,  and  for  those  of  general  cutaneous  sensation, 
touch,  etc. ;  the  excitation  immediately  aroused  is  conveyed  by  means  of  new 
pathways  to  other  parts  of  the  brain,  and  by  the  cooperation  of  several  different 
cortical  fields  the  conscious  process  associated  with  those  particular  senses  ia 
aroused. 

From  all  that  we  know  of  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system,  it 
appears  very  probable  that  the  motor  cortical  fields  do  not  of  themsrhes 
originate  the  impulses  which  they  send  to  the  muscles  of  the  body,  but  that 
they  must  first  be  acted  upon  by  other  cortical  regions.  We  naturally  think 
first  of  the  closely  associated  sensory  cortical  region  as  a  source  of  such 
excitation,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  on  purely  a  priori  ground  tliat  in  very 
many  simple  movements  aroused  by  the  cortex,  the  efferent  impulse  is  dis- 
charged by  an  afferent  impulse  very  much  after  the  manner  of  a  refle.t.  Here 
belongs  the  touch  reflex,  for  example,  descrilied  by  H.  Munk,  which  consists 
of  a  feeble  flexion  of  the  toes  and  the  foot,  when  the  hairs  on  the  hack  of  the 
foot  are  lightly  stroked  the  wfong  way,  and  which  is  permanently  lost  after 
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extirpation  of  the  cortical  region  corresponding  to  the  extremities.  This 
mechanism,  however,  does  not  suffice  for  complicated  movementB,  and  still 
less  for  learning  new  movements.  Id  such  cases  several  other  portions  of  the 
cortes  must  be  called  into  play  and  it  is  these  which  finally  stimulate  the 
discharging  cells  of  the  motor  pathways. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  in  localized  artificial 
stimulation  within  the  motor  cortex  (provided  no  epileptic  attack  is  induced) 
the  movements  obtained  are  always  relatively  simple,  being  confined  to  a  few 
groups  of  muscles.  They  almost  always  lack  the  orderly  coordination  of 
several  different  groups  which  characterize  the  voluntary  movements,  and  even 
appear  in  certain  reflexes  from  the  spinal  cord  {see  page  587). 

The  following  observation  may  be  cited  as  still  further  support  for  this 
conception.  If  the  cortical  area  of  a  definite  part  of  the  body  be  sought  out 
by  electrical  stimulation,  and  it  be  then  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  cortex  by 
a  circular  cut,  the  effect  is  just  the  same  as  if  it  were  extirpated  in  toto, 
although  the  blood  supply  may  not  have  been  disturbed  by  the  process  of  cutting 
(Marique,  Exner,  and  Paneth). 

The  following  experiment  by  J.  R.  Ewald  likewise  speaks  against  the  idea 
that  the  voluntary  motor  impulses  originate  in  the  motor  cortical  areas.  A 
small  hole  is  made  in  the  skull  of  a  dog  and  after  opening  the  dura  mater,  elec- 
trodes are  fastened  in  in  such  a  way  that  the  cortex  can  be  stimulated  as  the 
animal  moves  freely  about.  Different  movements  can  then  be  induced  accord- 
ing as  one  or  the  other  of  the  cortical  fields  ia  stimulated;  but  the  animal  takes 
no  notice  of  them,  even  when  just  in  the  act  of  making  a  voluntary  movement. 
It  ia  clear  that  such  a  stimulus  does  not  interfere  with  the  normal  stimulus, 
which,  it  would  seem,  therefore,  must  originate  elsewhere. 


g2.    LANGUAGE  FACULTIES 

The  ability  to  use  language,  as  even  a  cursory  survey  of  the  way  in  which 
we  acquire  the  power  of  speech  will  show,  requires  the  cooperation  of  a  number 
of  different  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Lesions  in  different  parts  of  the 
cortex  and  of  the  corona  radlata  produce  various  disorders  in  the  language 
powers,  the  study  of  which  will  give  us  further  insight  into  the  mechanism 
concerned  in  psychophysical  processes.  What  follows  is  based  mainly  on  the 
ideas  of  v.  Monakow. 

A  child  is  bom  with  the  ability  to  move  all  his  muscles;  he  sees  and  hears. 
But  he  lacks  for  the  most  part  the  power  to  coordinate  his  movements  to  any 
purpose:  he  does  not  underatand  what  he  sees,  he  does  not  comprehend  what  he 
bears ;  he  has  "  no  language  but  a  cry."  But  his  power  to  see  and  to  hear  begins 
to  be  exercised.  He  gradually  learns  to  recognize  people  and  the  commonest 
objects  about  him,  he  hears  the  names  by  which  these  people  and  things  are 
called  and  learns  little  by  little  to  recognize  them.  Finally,  he  begins  to  imi- 
tate these  sounds  and  after  many  fruitless  attempts  succeeds  at  last  in  com- 
passing the  first  intelligible  and  orderly  articulate  sound.  This  is  usually  the 
name  of  his  mother. 

And  so  it  goes  on.  The  child  gains  wider  knowledge  from  the  appearance 
of  different  objects,  learns  their  names  and  practices  them — i.  e.,  learns  to  make 
the  necessary  movements  of  his  organs  of  speech. 
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Soon  tbe  ability  to  form  idea*  is  developed,  by  which  m  mean  that  the 
child  leanifi  to  include  the  single  concrete  objects  of  the  same  kind  under  ■ 
common  designation.  And  as  his  mental  powers  develop  still  further,  he  comes 
to  incorporate  into  bis  circle  of  ideas  notions  conceminif  the  rdations  of  objects 
to  one  another,  notions  of  their  properties,  their  position  in  time  and  space, 
etc.  Finally,  the  abstract  ideas  also  begin  to  be  more  than  mere  words  for  the 
child,  and  a  view  of  the  world,  as  yet  of  course  very  va^ue  and  indefinite, 
becomes  his  own. 

In  all  this  course  of  development  of  the  ntcntal  powers,  speech  pla.vs  a 
determining  part  and  this  part  becomes  more  significant  the  more  the  child 
comes  to  rely  upon  abstract  ideas.  He  requires  no  great  store  of  words  to  rep- 
resent objects  themselves  and  their  simplest  relations  to  each  other,  for  direct 
contemplation  will  serve  him  here.     But  when  it  comes  to  more  complicated 


Fm.  396, — Diagram  of  the  spewh  trmct  tof^ther  with  the  varioua  centen  of  the  cerebral  rortci 
concerned  in  apeech.  L,  area  of  the  image  of  speech  movemMita;  A,  area  of  word-eound 
memory;  O,  area  of  nieinor>-  tor  the  optic  iroMce*  ol  writing;  Oct./.,  O.H.,  O.lll.,  Bret  to 
third  occipital  convolutions;  F/.,F /I.,  6ret  and  second  frontal  cod  volutions;  F  III.,  third 
frontal  convolution  (Brora's  area)  -.Tl.,  T  II.,  T  III.,  first  to  third  tnoporal  con™lution«; 
Cp.,  posterior  central  ronvolution; /*i..  inferior  parietal  Kyru8;/iu.,  Uand  of  Reil;  oi,  asso- 
ciation tracts  between  L  and  the  central  portions  of  tbe  associalion  areas:  Li.,  motor  speech 


relations  of  concrete  objects,  and  especially  to  abstract  ideas,  a  satisfactory 
conception  can  only  be  gained  through  the  medium  of  language. 

The  names  of  concrete  objects  have  therefore  much  less  significance  for 
our  mental  operations  than  the  words  by  which  we  designate  abglracl  ideas, 
and  we  may  conclude  from  this  that  the  latter  require  a  more  complex  order  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  brain  than  the  former.  Accordingly  we  find  in 
certain  disorders  of  speech  resulting  from  injuries  in  the  brain — e.  g..  in  lighter 
forms  of  the  so-called  amnestic  aphasia — that  the  patients  forget  proper  names 
and  the  names  of  things,  while  abstract  substantives,  verbs,  adjectives,  conjunc- 
tions, etc.,  are  retained. 
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The  lan^age  faculties  make  a  distinct  advance  when  the  child  learns  to 
read  and  write.  The  symbols  of  spoken  words  used  in  written  language — 
words  and  the  letters  of  which  they  are  composed — are  inculcated  in  the  same 
vay  as  spoken  words,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ability  is  acquired  to  reproduce 
these  symbols  in  writing.  The  movements  used  in  writing,  just  like  other  moTe- 
ments,  are  controlled  by  various  afferent  impulses. 

Out  powers  of  Isnguage  are  made  up  therefore  of  the  following  compo- 
neots:  (1)  Memory  pictures  of  the  written  and  spoken  words;  (3)  the  abilify 
to  make  the  coordinated  movements  necessary  in  speech  and  writing;  (3) 
constant  control  of  this  ability  through  various  aflferMit  pathways. 

Lesions  in  certain  regions  of  the  cortex  or  in  the  corona  radiata  produce 
disturbance  of  greater  or  less  extent  in  these  delicate  mechanisms,  which  are 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  aphasia,  and  differ  in  kind  and  extent 
according  to  the  place  of  lesion. 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  aphasia  is  that  of  alexia,  or  word  blindness, 
which  is  characterized  by  the  inability  to  recognize  written  or  printed  letters 
or  to  compose  words  of  them.  This  disorder  (in  right-handed  people)  follows 
injury  to  the  white  matter  of  the  left  angular  gyms  and  of  the  second  occipital 
convolution,  the  corresponding  cortex  remaining  uninjured.  Simple  alexia 
would  thus  be  produced  by  interruption  of  the  association  fibers  connecting 
the  visual  cortical  area  with  other  cortical  regions  which  are  active  in  the 
use  of  language.  When  the  cortex  alone  of  the  angular  gyrus  is  affected, 
alexia  does  not  ensue,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  that  portion  of  the 
cortex  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed  by  many  authors,  the  "  center  "  for  reading. 

Alexia  may  occur  without  affecting  the  ability  to  speak,  and  this  is  readily 
understood  when  we  remember  that  aside  from  writing  reading  is  the  latest 
acquirement  in  the  development  of  the  language  powers,  and  might  well  exer- 
cise but  a  slight  influence  on  the  speech  mechanism  pure  and  simple. 

It  is  possible  for  the  patient  to  be  able  to  write  even  when  he  cannot  read, 
and  this  is  explained  by  supposing  that  the  association  pathways  which  are 
active  in  writing  have  escaped  the  lesion.  Such  a  patient  may  even  succeed 
in  deciphering  script  or  printing  by  executing  the  appropriate  movements  for 
making  the  letters  which  he  sees,  but  would  not  otherwise  comprehend.  In 
this  case  he  reads  by  using  the  memory  pictures  of  these  movements  and  by 
bringing  them  through  association  fibers  into  connection  with  the  cortical  areas 
which  mediate  the  necessary  movements  of  the  organ  of  speech. 

Other  disorders  of  the  language  powers  are  produced  by  lesions  within  the 
red  area  in  Fig.  296,  and  the  white  matter  lying  immediately  under  it.  In 
right-handed  people  it  is  always  the  left  hemisphere  which  is  affected.  These 
disorders  differ  both  in  kind  and  extent,  and  can  be  divided  into  two  groups 
— motor  and  sensory  aphasia — according  as  the  expressive  or  the  perceptive 
phase  of  language  is  the  more  affected.  Between  the  two  are  various  inter- 
mediate modifications. 

Motor  aphasia,  which  through  the  work  of  Broca  has  been  of  so  much 
importance  for  the  development  of  our  views  concerning  the  functions  of  the 
cerebrum  (see  page  fi31),  appears  in  its  purest  and  simplest  form  when  only 
the  special  motor  functions  of  speech  are  arrested.     In  this  case  the  person 
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affected  can  write  and  can  understaJid  written  or  spoken  words  normally,  but 
cannot  speak  or  read  aloud  either  voluntarily  or  after  another  person.  The 
part  affected  is  only  the  subcortical  portion  beneath  the  posterior  third  of 
the  third  frontal  convolution.  The  lesion  interrupts  only  the  conducting 
pathways  serving  the  organs  of  speech,  on  their  way  to  the  internal  capsule. 

But  if  the  cortex  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  frontal  convolution 
(Broca's  convolution)  is  injured,  other  disorders  appear  even  though  the 
lesion  be  a  very  slight  one.  The  patient  now  loses,  besides  the  power  of  speak- 
ing, the  power  of  writing  spontaneously,  although  he  may  acquire  it  again. 
The  ability  to  write  by  dictation  is  always  partially  destroyed  soon  after  the 
lesion  makes  its  appearance. 

More  profound  still  are  the  disorders  when  the  third  left  frontal  convolu- 
tion is  somewhat  more  extensively  injured.  Writing  spontaneously  and  by 
dictation  becomes  very  difficult,  although  the  defect  is  not  due  to  any  motor 
effects  on  the  right  arm.  It  is  difficult  for  the  patient  to  understand  written  or 
printed  words  even  though  he  may  recognize  them  perfectly ;  4ie  quickly  tires 
of  reading,  and  cannot  compose  words  when  the  proper  letters  are  shown  him 
one  after  the  other,  cannot  recognize  words  when  the  letters  are  placed  verti- 
cally instead  of  horizontally,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ability  to  understand 
spoken  words  and  to  copy  words  in  writing  is  generally  unimpaired. 

When  the  superior  temporal  convolution  is  injured  somewhat  extensively, 
the  other  typical  form  of  aphasia  appears.  This  is  called,  from  its  most 
prominent  symptom,  word  deafness  or,  after  Wernicke  who  first  described  it. 
sensory  aphasia. 

This  form  of  aphasia  may  also  be  very  simple  in  character:  the  patient 
can  speak,  read  and  write;  his  comprehension  of  language  is  undisturbed,  but 
he  cannot  understand  spoken  words,  whereas  he  can  not  only  hear  but  also 
correctly  interpret  every  other  kind  of  noise  and  sound.  He  lacks  the  ability 
to  interpret  the  sounds  of  letters ;  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the  interruption 
of  certain  association  pathways,  the  elements  serving  other  language  faculties 
remaining  unimpaired. 

As  a  rule,  however,  word  deafness  is  closely  associated  with  much  more 
serious  disorders.  This  is  what  we  should  expect,  if  we  remember  how  great 
is  the  influence  of  spoken  words  on  the  total  language  powers,  and  how 
numerous  are  the  connections  of  the  auditory  association  pathways  with  other 
parts  of  the  brain.  Any  cortical  lesion  in  tlie  temporal  lobe  must  therefore 
necessarily  involve  many  different  bundles  of  association  fibers;  consequently 
word  deafness  is  accompanied  by  many  different  effects  on  the  general  lan- 
guage powers. 

Clinica}  ahsfrrations  have  given  us  the  following  facts  with  re.'pect  to  this 
form  of  aphasia.  With  lesions  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  first  temporal 
convolution,  voluntary  speech  appears  on  superficial  examination  not  to  be 
particularly  affected,  but  in  reality  it  is  always  paraphasic — i.e.,  the  person 
shows  an  inclination  to  confuse  words  and  to  talk  gibberish;  and  since  the 
auditory  control  is  largely  impaired  he  makes  all  sorts  of  errors  in  enuncia- 
tion without  being  aware  of  them.  Repeating  words  after  another  person  is 
for  the  most  part  impossible,  because  the  sounds  of  words  are  not  retained 
long  enough  in  the  memory  to  be  understood.     Beading  aloud  is  out  of  the 
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question,  because,  while  the  letters  are  seen,  they  are  not  always  recognized 
&e  signs  of  certain  definite  sounds.  The  ability  to  write  spontaneously  or 
after  dictation  is  very  profoundly  affected  and  the  ability  to  copy  is  often 
somewhat  reduced.  We  find  likewise  when  the  destruction  is  somewhat  more 
extensive  that  it  is  always  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  for  the  patient 
to  understand  writing. 

The  disorders  which  are  produced  by  lesions  of  the  first  temporal  convolu- 
tion may  vary  also  according  to  the  mental  and  literary  culture  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Highly  educated  persons  suffer  leas  in  their  ability  to  understand 
written  or  spoken  words  or  in  their  ability  to  write  than  do  the  uneducated. 

Recovery  of  language  powers  lost  by  these  various  lesions  is  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  possible.  This  is  explained  in  part  by  the  assumption  of  the  lost 
functions  by  the  right  hemisphere,  and  in  part  possibly  by  the  establishment 
of  new  associations  by  means  of  collateral  and  other  connections  which  have 
been  left  unharmed. 

When  the  lanf^uaf;^  powers  are  destroyed  to  any  great  extent,  the  mental 
powers  must  naturally  suffer.  Here  again  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  dis- 
order will  depend  upon  the  position  and  extent  of  the  lesion  as  well  as  upon 
the  relative  importance  of  the  different  components  in  the  person's  particular 
lanifuage  mechanism.  If,  as  is  usually  the  cose,  the  individual  is  influenced 
most  fay  the  sound  images  of  words,  word  deafness  would  naturally  produce  a 
greater  reduction  in  his  iiitellif{cnce  than  if  he  relied  mainly  upon  memory 
pictures  of  printed  or  written  words. 

Closely  relate  but  not  identical  with  the  language  faculties  are  the  musical 
faculties.  Music  constitutes  a  language  of  its  own,  the  finer  nuances  of  which 
are  intelligible  only  to  a  relatively  few  favored  individuals.  Clinical  observa- 
tions made  within  recent  years  have  shown  that  brain  diseases  may  cause 
disorders  in  these  powers  exactly  similar  to  those  affecting  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage faculties.  Thus  we  find  loss  of  the  ability  to  sing  (vocal  motor 
aphasia),  note  blindness,  loss  of  the  ability  to  write  musical  notes  (musical 
agraphia),  tone  deafness,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  term  amusin.  There  is  also  a  certain  degree  of  independence 
both  in  the  relation  of  these  to  one  another  and  in  their  relations  to  aphasia. 
For  example,  a  person  may  be  able  to  sing  and  not  to  speak,  or  to  speak  and 
not  to  sing.  It  is  probable  that  at  least  certain  of  the  special  clinical  forms 
of  amusia  are  anatomically  independent,  and  that  they  are  caused  by  lesions 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  which  produce  the  different  forms  of  apha.sia.  The 
localization  for  that  special  form  of  amusia  known  as  tone  deafness,  which  is 
characterized  by  loss  of  the  ability  to  recognize  musical  sounds  as  such,  is 
probably  in  the  first  or  first  and  second  convolutions  of  the  left  temporal  lobe 
in  front  of  the  region  the  destruction  of  which  causes  word  deafness  (Edgren). 

§3.    THE   ASSOCUTION  CERTERS   OF  FLECHSIG 

The  discussion  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  has  taught  us  that  the  higher 
functions  of  the  brain  which  are  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties are  carried  out  under  the  cooperation  of  several  cortical  regions.     Brain 
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anatomy  has  long  since  demoDstrated  various  systems  of  fibers  by  which  the 
two  hemispheres  and  different  regions  of  the  same  hemisphere  are  joined 
together.  And  quite  recently  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  enriched 
GO  materially  by  the  investigations  of  Flechsig  that  future  researches  in  this 
field  will  have  a  much  safer  point  of  departure  than  hitherto. 


A.  ANATOMICAL 
From  what  we  have  learned  in  preceding  sections  we  know  that  only  about 
one  third  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  in  direct  cotmection  with 
tracts  which  mediate  sensory  impressions  and  arouse  mental  mechanisms. 
We  know,  moreover,  both  from  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  brain  and 
from  the  fairly  certain  localization  of  cortical  motor  and  sensory  areas,  that 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
afferent  or  efferent  tracts.  They  serve  to  connect  and  associate  the  impulses 
delivered  by  the  sensory  nerves,  to  originate  the  resulting  motor  impulses,  and 


Flo.  297.— The  mydogenetic  btou  of  the  hunum  brain,  outer  surface,  after  Flechaig, 

to  elaborate  perceptions  into  higher  mental  processes;  in  short,  these  parts  are 
to  be  regarded  as  the  organs  of  our  purely  psychical  activities.  We  shall  speak 
of  them  in  the  following  pages  as  the  association  centers. 

We  find  sufficient  grounds  for  this  view  both  in  the  clinical  ol>servation3 
which  have  been  made  and  in  the  results  of  anatomical  investigation.  The 
microscopical  structure  of  these  parts  of  the  cortex  alone  indicates  that  they 
are  of  different  character  from  the  other  cortical  areas.  While  the  cortical 
areas  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense  possess  in  each  case  something  which 
clearly  recalls  the  distribution  of  nerves  in  the  particular  peripheral  organ  to 
which  each  corresponds,  the  association  centers  have  more  in  common.    Although 
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they  are  scattered  widely  over  the  Burface  of  the  cerebrum,  the  microscopical 
structure  is  much  the  same  type  in  all  of  them. 

The  same  thing  is  taught  by  the  mode  of  development  of  the  myelin  sub- 
stance in  the  white  matter  of  the  brain.  It  is  well  known,  through  the  work  of 
Flechsig,  that  the  fibers  running  to  certain  areas  of  the  cortex  receive  their 
medullary  sheaths  much  earlier  than  those  running  to  other  areas.  In  fact,  at 
a  time  when  the  myelin  substance  in  some  convolutions  is  almost  entirely  com- 
plete, in  others  it  is  just  beginning,  and  in  still  others  has  reached  a  medium 
stage  of  development.    At  certain  stages,  therefore,  we  can  distinguish  medul- 


Fio.  298. — HyelogeDetic  arena  of  the  human  brain, 


Burtux,  after  Flechaig. 


lated,  nonmedullated  and  half-meduUated  convolutions  which  present  uniform 
structures  throughout,  and  in  all  individuals  of  approximately  the  same  age 
have  practically  the  same  relative  position.  Flechsig  distinguishes  thirty-six 
such  "  myelogenctic  "  areas.  They  are  numbered  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  receive  their  myelin  substance,  and  are  divided  chronologically  into  three 
groups. 

Those  areas  which  are  mostly  myelinated  at  birth  at  term  are  called  by 
Flechsig  primordial  regions:  here  belong  Nos.  1  to  10,  Figs.  297  and  298. 
Anatomically  they  are  distinguished  mainly  by  their  great  richness  in  paths  to 
and  from  the  subcortical  centers  (projection  fibers).  By  comparison  of  Figs. 
297  and  298  with  Figs.  293  and  294,  it  may  be  seen  that  these  areas  embrace  the 
points  of  entrance  into  the  cortex  of  all  sensory  pathways  as  well  as  the  points 
of  exit  of  all  the  motor  pathways.  It  is  not  known  at  present  whether  certain 
of  these  primordial  regions  (for  example,  No.  10,  Fig.  297)  are  connected  with 
peripheral  end  organs  or  not. 

The  second  group  of  cortical  areas  includes  the  iniermediar)/  regions  (Nos. 
11  to  30)  in  which  the  myelination  begins  before  the  end  of  the  first  month 
after  birth.  To  the  third  group,  the  terminal  regions,  belong  those  areas  which 
are  myelinated  after  the  first  month  (31  to  36).    In  these  as  well  as  the  most 
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intermediaiy  regtonB  there  are  fewer  projection  fibers  than  in  the  primordial 
regions.  Individual  fibers  indeed  are  to  be  demonstrated,  but  they  are  veiy 
scarce  as  compared  with  those  in  other  tracts. 

The  terminal  regions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  richest  in  association  fibers, 
that  is,  in  fibers  running  fi^m  one  region  of  the  cortex  to  the  other;  in  fact 
they  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  nodal  points  of  the  long  association  systems. 
But  there  are  no  long  systems  to  be  found  which  can  be  said  to  unite  any  two 
primordial  regions  regarded  as  sensory  centers.  A  visual  and  an  auditory  im- 
pression, for  example,  could  not  meet  in  a  primordial  center:  this  could  only 
happen  in  one  of  the  intermediary  or  terminal  regions. 

The  last  named  therefore  constitute  association  centers.  Three  regions 
in  each  hemisphere  are  embraced  by  them,  namely,  a  frontal  or  anterior,  an 
insular  or  middle,  and  a  parielo-occiptto-temporat  or  posterior  region.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  three  are  of  equal  importance  for  the 
psychical  functions;  in  fact  their  positions  with  reference  to  the  different 
sensory  areas  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  have  special  functions.  The 
posterior  association  center  is  intercalated  between  the  visual,  the  auditory 
and  the  tactile  areas;  the  anterior  between  the  tactile  and  the  olfactory — 
probably  also  the  gustatory — areas;  the  middle  between  the  auditorj'.  the 
olfactory  and  the  tactile  areas. 

The  anterior  center  is  formed  by  the  anterior  half  of  the  first  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  second  convolutions.  On  the  basal  side  of  the  frontal  lobe 
the  gyrus  rectus  particularly  belongs  to  this  center.  The  middle  center  covers 
the  insula.  The  posterior  center  embraces  the  precuneus,  the  parietal  con- 
volutions, parts  of  the  lingual  gyrus,  the  fusiform  gyrus,  the  second  and 
thinl  temporal  and  the  anterior  portions  of  all  three  occipital  convolutions 
(see  Figs.  2»3  and  294>. 


B.   THE  ANTERIOR  ASSOCIATIOH  CENTER 

We  have  already  learned  from  observations  on  animals  that  extirpation  of 
the  frontal  lobes  produces  noteworthy  alterations  in  the  intelligence  and  char- 
acter of  the  animal.  After  removal  of  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  brain, 
dogs  become  exceedingly  irritable.  Harmless,  good-natured  animals  become 
fierce  and  malicious,  so  that  after  the  operation  they  will  not  even  allow  them- 
selves to  be  touched.  The  animal's  movements  are  exceedingly  cumbrous  and 
awkward.  He  cannot  hold  a  bone  firmly,  his  whole  carriage  of  himself  is  un- 
steady, he  stumbles  easily  and  on  a  slippery  floor  at  once  loses  his  footing  (Golte). 

In  line. with  this,  Bianchi  has  observed  that  the  intelligence  with  which  a 
monkey  performs  complicated  acts  is  often  greatly  affected  by  the  removal  of 
both  frontal  lobes. 

Similar  changes  in  character  have  not  infrequently  been  observed  in  men 
with  lesions  of  the  frontal  convolutions.  Persons,  who  before  were  well  dis- 
posed and  orderly,  became  foolish,  impatient  and  headstrong,  and  at  the  same 
time  changeable  and  fickle.  Neither  sensory  nor  motor  disorders  of  any  kind 
can  be  demonstrated  on  them  (Welt). 

Flechsig  has  given  the  following  description  of  the  effects  of  lesions  in 
the  frontal  association  centers  observed  on  men.    The  patient  sometimes  loses 
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all  sense  of  his  actual  relations  to  the  world,  imagining  himself  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  or  the  recipient  of  high  honors;  sonietiines  he  confuses  per- 
ceptions of  external  objects  with  the  inner  consciousDess  of  his  own  person, 
or  vice  versa,  his  consciousness  of  himself  with  impressions  of  the  outer  world, 
so  that  he  either  forgets  that  he  exists  or  takes  no  notice  of  his  surroundings. 
There  need  be  no  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  He  may 
speak  rationally  and  in  a  perfectly  orderly  way  about  various  subjecte  within 
his  mental  grasp,  but  he  is  unable  to  distinguish  hctwcen  the  true  and  the 
false,  the  imaginary  and  the  real,  the  possible  and  the  impossible;  and  along 
with  this  defect  of  the  logical  sense  there  goes  a  loss  of  the  ethicnl  and  estlielic 
judgments,  so  that  he  does  things  which  are  utterly  irreconcilable  with  his 
former  character.  The  patient  thus  loses  his  composure,  and  this  to  a  greater 
degree  the  more  he  is  actuated  by  strong  feeling  or  is  under  the  influence  of 
passion.  When  once  he  becomes  angered,  a  fit  of  rage  comes  over  him  like  an 
avalanche.  A  stage  is  finally  reached  where  all  self-control  is  lost  and  he  ia 
ruled  in  everything  merely  by  the  logic  of  madness.  Whatever  is  uppermost 
in  his  mind  he  does  without  regard  to  his  surroundings  or  to  good  taste.  At 
last  imbecility  seta  in  and  the  personality  is  lost  entirely. 

C.    THE  POSTERIOR  ASSOCIATIOH  CENTER 

Ooltz  observed  the  following  effects  of  removing  the  occipital  lobes  from 
dogs.  The  tactile  sense  was  undisturbed,  the  animal  was  not  merely  able  to 
move  all  the  muscles  of  his  bod;  voluntarily,  but  could  perform  all  kinds  of 
movements  with  almost  as  much  facility  as  a  normal  animal.  He  had  no  trouble 
in  eating  and  could  hold  a  bone  between  the  paws,  etc. 

If  the  animal  were  vicious  before  the  operation,  removal  of  the  occipital 
lobes  made  him  docile.  Nothing  then  served  to  excite  him ;  he  was  always  calm 
and  deliberate.  But  his  perceptive  faculties  suffered  considerable  diminution 
and  his  intelligence  sank  to  a  low  level. 

In  man  lesions  within  the  posterior  association  center  have  been  observed 
to  produce  alexia  (cf.  page  C(>3),  and  a  more  or  less  distinctive  loss  of  the 
power  to  interpret  visual  impressions  of  other  kinds.  All  such  disorders, 
whatever  their  extent,  are  included  under  the  term  "  mind  blindness  "  given 
by  H.  Munk. 

Typical  mind  blindness  in  man  is  characterized  by  v.  Monakow  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  person  affected  has  impressions  and  sensations  of  light  but 
can  no  longer  recognise  the  objects  of  his  surroundinga.  This  is  not  because 
his  memory  pictures  of  the  objects  are  gone,  but  because  the  associations  neces- 
sary for  understanding  them  are  no  longer  possible,  that  is,  the  memory  pic- 
tures cannot  be  called  up  by  the  retinal  stimulus,  although  they  may  be  aroused 
by  another  sense,  or  quite  spontaneously.  Among  other  things  a  person  can  tell 
one  color  from  another  hut  cannot  find  the  right  names  for  the  colors.  He 
cannot  tell  just  the  quality  of  the  color  of  the  sky.  or  of  leaves,  or  of  blood,  etc. 

While  the  memory  for  many  different  forms  of  visual  impressions  may  be 
just  as  good  as  ever,  it  appears  as  a  rule  to  be  considerably  impaired  for  recent 
impressions.  Such  patients  are  unable  to  describe  the  forms  of  objects  pre- 
sented to  them  just  a  moment  before,  while  they  have  a  perfectly  clear  picture 
of  objects  with  which  they  are  familiar,  such  aa  a  knife  or  a  watch,  and  can 
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describe  them.  They  can  also  acquire  new  optical  images,  but  it  is  much  more 
difficult  than  formerly.  Sometimes  the  memory  for  old  and  familiar  objects 
as  well  as  for  less  familiar  ones  is  affected  and  the  pereon  cannot  describe  well- 
known  buildings  and  streets  of  his  own  town  so  as  to  direct  another  person 
how  to  go  from  one  point  to  another.  In  severe  forms  of  mind  blindness  all 
objects  and  persons  alike  appear  strange,  and  may  not  be  recognized  even  in 
their  general  relations. 

What  the  patient  is  unable  to  recogniee  by  optical  impressions  alone,  he 
can,  however,  properly  orient  by  means  of  other  impressions — for  example,  audi- 
tory impressions.  Thus  a  patient  who  fails  to  recognize  his  own  friends  by 
sight  may  recognize  them  by  their  voices,  etc. 

Mind  blindness  cnmes  on  if  the  lesion  extends  to  the  white  matter  of  the 
occipital  lobe,  and  in  all  probability  is  caused  by  the  interruption  of  the  asso- 
ciation pathways  and  by  injury  to  the  association  areas.  It  is  not  referable 
to  any  definite  locality,  but  can  be  produced  by  abscesses  in  different  parts  of 
the  lobe.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  thus  far  observed,  the  abscesses  are 
situated  in  both  hemispheres.  Mind  blindness  has  not  yet  been  observed  as 
the  result  of  disease  on  the  right  side  alone. 

The  phenomena  of  mind  blindness  undoubtedly  show  that  the  occipital  lobes 
play  a  determining  part  in  the  proper  evaluation  of  optical  impressions.  Ob- 
servations on  more  extensive  lesions  of  the  posterior  association  center,  in 
Flechsig's  sense,  teach  us  also  that  mental  disorders  of  a  more  serious  nature 
may  result  from  the  loss  of  its  function. 

The  first  symptom  of  a  diseased  condition  involving  a  large  part  of  this 
center  is  incoherence  of  ideas,  that  is,  a.  primary  intellectual  deficiency  and 
something  quite  independent  of  the  effects  which  follow  purely  and  simply 
as  the  result  of  a  loss  of  ordinary  associative  connection  of  external  impres- 
sions. Many  of  these  patients  exhibit  no  lack  of  clearness  as  to  their  own 
person,  evince  no  lack  of  composure  in  their  conduct,  no  deep  perversion  of 
their  feelings  or  desires;  but  they  do  not  correctly  interpret  external  objects, 
and  consequently  misuse  them.  They  mistake  one  person  for  another,  and  lose 
their  bearings  both  spatially  and  temporally.  The  mental  images  of  what  goes 
on  outside  are  lost,  consequently  a  clear  understanding  of  the  external  world 
and  that  knowledge  of  it  which  is  capable  of  being  put  into  words;  in  short, 
all  empirical  interpretations  of  external  impressions  are  reduced  to  naught 
The  patient  has  thus  become  impoverished  for  ideas,  eventually  nothing  either 
true  or  false  enters  his  head — he  has  become  an  idiot. 


D.   FDIAL  SURVEY 

It  is  likely  that  in  the  more  complicated  mental  processes  all  the  associa- 
tion and  sensory  centers  cooperate,  since  they  are  united  with  each  other  by 
numerous  nerve  fibers,  and  that  from  this  cooperation  results  the  harmony 
of  the  cerebral  functions. 

Flechsig  has  worked  out  some  views  with  regard  to  the  mechanics  of  the 
higher  brain  functions,  which  I  shall  abstract  briefiy  here,  because  among 
modern  researches  on  the  braia  which  have  a  physiological  bearing  those  of 
Flechsig  undoubtedly  take  first  rank. 
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Since  the  memory  always  suffers  to  a  great  extent  from  destruction  of  the 
association  centers,  the  nervous  elements  with  which  the  ability  to  recall  sense 
impressions  is  connected  must  unquestionably  be  sought  mainly  in  those  cen- 
ters. The  ganglion  cells  play  the  chief  r61e  in  this  because,  so  far  ae  our 
experience  yet  goes,  they  alone  of  all  the  nervous  elements  are  able  to  store 
up  impulses  and  to  become  charged  with  energy.  Without  knowing  anything 
about  it,  we  may  suppose  that  the  number  of  nerve  elements  which  are  active 
in  the  simplest  event  of  consciousness  must  be  very  great. 

What  we  do  know  with  certainty  is,  that  tokens  of  memory  (memory  pic- 
tures) which  are  imprinted,  so  to  speak,  in  the  brain  elements  are  more  or 
less  firmly  related  to  each  other;  and  the  basis  of  this  organic  unity  of  memory 
lies  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  numberless  disparate  constituents 
of  its  physical  groundwork. 

The  question  as  to  what  are  the  physical  forces  which  bring  the  memory 
pictures  hack  to  consciousness  is  one  of  particular  interest.  We  commonly 
attribute  the  greatest  importance  to  our  sense  impressions,  impressions  of  the- 
outer  world,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  throughout  our  waking  hours,  these 
are  all  the  time  rousing  memory  tokens. 

But  a  second  important  factor  comes  in  here.  External  impressions  act 
to  rouse  the  imagination  or  a  reflective  train  of  thought  most  potently  if 
they  at  the  same  time  rouse  certain  feelings  or  emotional  impulses.  Anything 
that  pleases  not  only  stimulates  but  also  quickens  the  imagination.  But 
hunger,  thirst,  sexual  passion  and  many  other  bodily  sensations  have  a  direct 
summoning  influence  on  all  agreeable  ideas  connected  with  them.  We  have 
then  in  the  bodily  feelings  and  general  bodily  spirits,  which  are  the  real 
primary  forces  of  the  imagination,  a  second  regulating  factor  upon  which 
rests  a  very  substantial  and  by  no  means  the  most  sordid  part  of  art  and 
poetry. 

Primarily  the  senses  appear  to  be  only  subordinate  helps  to  the  impulses 
coming  from  within,  hut  they  provide  us  a  store  of  material  for  the  expression 
of  our  feelings.  The  artistic  perfection  of  the  pictures  which  we  create  with 
our  minds  will  depend  in  large  part  upon  the  care  with  which  this  preparatory 
work  is  done,  upon  the  sharpness  of  our  grasp  of  the  actual ;  and  the  imagina- 
tion will  work  to  a  given  end  the  more  effectively,  the  more  this  sensory 
material  is  allowed  to  appeal  to  our  feelings,  and  so  to  take  on  tokens  by 
which  it  can  be  recalled  to  mind. 

But  even  in  the  most  magnificent  creations  of  the  imagination  we  have 
to  do  to  a  certain  extent  with  simple  mechanical  processes.  Here  again  con- 
ducting pathways,  nerve  fibers,  which  connect  the  mechanisms  concerned  in 
the  production  of  bodily  feelings  with  the  central  workshops  of  organized 
memory,  namely  the  association  centers,  have  a  part  to  play.  And  since  the 
nerves  which  serve  to  bring  the  sensory  impulses  to  consciousness  push  through 
to  the  cortex  and  enter  the  sensory  centers,  we  have  converging  toward  the 
same  cortical  regions  nerve  paths  which  make  us  aware  of  the  treasures  and 
charms  of  the  outer  world,  and  those  which  bring  to  consciousness  the  every- 
day needs  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  desires.  Both  without  distinction  act 
from  these  their  highest  points  of  attack  upon  the  motor  mechanisms  on  the 
one  hand  and  upon  the  intellectual  centers  on  the  other, 
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The  pathways  between  the  centers  which  rouse  our  desires  and  the  intel- 
lectual regions  o(  the  cortex  are  not  called  upon  merely  to  clothe  the  content 
of  sense  experiences  in  ideas,  to  idealize  them  in  short,  uor  merely  to  facilitate 
their  satisfaction  by  recognition  of  means  to  that  end.  But  there  is  set  up 
along  some  associative  pathway  an  interplay,  a  working  of  ideas  which  leads 
to  the  maturation  of  self-consciousness  as  a  contest  between  sense  and  reasoo. 
Along  with  inciting  impulses  there  arise  some  with  which  feelings  of  restraiot 
are  connected — and  thus  the  discharge  of  memory  pictures  through  the  bodiij 
desires  comes  to  have  a  distinctly  moral  significance.  The  motives  are  neces- 
sarily robbed  of  all  their  ideal  character — the  struggle  between  the  sensuous 
and  the  moral  feelings  is  sure  to  lapse,  the  moment  the  force  of  the  intellectual 
centers  is  paralyzed  and  the  rational  content  of  the  emotions  disappears.  Con- 
trol of  the  emotions  requires  a  powerful  cerebrum,  which  probably  means  in 
the  first  instance  soundness  of  the  frontal  association  centers. 

A  purely  mechanical  factor  is  concerned  in  this  control  of  the  lower  im- 
pulses of  the  cerebrum.  In  so  far  as  the  bodily  impulses  do  not  arise  by  the 
automatic  excitations  of  the  central  nerve  cells,  they  belong  by  nature  to 
the  category  of  reflex  processes,  and  like  all  reflexes  are  continually  held  in 
check  by  the  cerebrum.  When  the  cerebrum  becomes  weak  this  mechanical 
restraint  is  relaxed  and  the  bodily  incentive  gains  greater  control  over  the 
rational  centers. 

Through  the  investigation  of  the  material  conditions  of  the  mind's  activity, 
medicine  is  thus  brought  into  immediate  relations  with  the  moral  sciences, 
and  it  is  indeed  conceivable  that  once  she  has  properly  grasped  the  problem, 
she  will  unhesitatingly  press  forward  to  the  front  rank  of  those  forces  which 
have  made  the  moral  elevation  of  mankind  their  chief  concern.  Investigation 
to-day  is  not  led,  as  was  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  by  an  instinctive  hatred  for  the  dogma  of  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul,  for  that  dogma  in  no  way  prevents  our  undertaking  the  moral  elevation 
of  the  race  from  the  bodily  side.  What  we  must  insist  upon  is  merely  this — 
that  the  moral  powers  of  the  mind  like  its  other  powers  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  body. 

A  general  clearing  up  of  problems  pertaining  to  the  hygiene  of  the  brain 
is  therefore  eminently  necessary.  Much  remains  to  be  done  along  this  line, 
if  we  are  to  succeed  in  strengthening  and  establishing  the  natural  grounds 
of  the  moral  feelings  even  for  future  generations.  Certain  it  is  that  our 
efforts  will  be  successful  in  a  measure  directly  proportional  to  the  opportunities 
afforded  the  mentally  and  morally  unfortunate  of  profiting  by  the  deeper 
insight  and  better  desires  of  those  whose  lives  are  ruled  by  high  ideals. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  practical  goals  of  life  of  which  we  get  a  glimpse 
in  these  considerations  of  the  mechanics  of  the  mind.  As  that  which  we 
already  realize  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  sides  of  our  being,  and  which  ia 
bestowed  on  mankind  in  virtue  of  the  intellectual  centers  of  the  brain,  becomes 
embodied  in  the  desire  to  comprehend  the  natural  order  of  things  in  the 
realm  of  spirit  also,  the  real  advances  of  our  knowledge  in  this  realm  of 
natural  science  lead  us  with  the  compelling  force  of  a  natural  law  at  last  to 
an  ideal  view  of  the  world.  The  more  the  true  magnitude  of  the  real  power 
resident  in  the  realm  of  mind  itself  is  revealed  to  us,  the  more  clearly  do  we 
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feel  that  back  of  the  world  of  pheDomena  powers  are  at  work  for  which  human 
knowledge  can  scarcely  find  an  adequate  metaphor. 

§4.    THE  'HME  CONSUUED   BY  PSYCHOPHYSICAL   PROCESSES 

There  remains  for  us  to  summarize  briefly  what  has  been  discovered  with 
reference  to  the  time  occupied  by  psychophysical  processes. 

The  point  of  departure  in  all  investigations  of  this  subject  is  the  time 
required  for  a  person  to  react  with  a  definite  voluntary  movement  to  some 
external  stimulus  (simple  reaclion  time).  It  will  he  apparent  at  once  that 
some  measurable  time  is  required  for  such  reactions,  if  we  but  reflect  that 
the  propagation  alone  of  a  stimulus  along  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  con- 
cerned consumes  a  certain  amount  of  time  {cf.  page  417).  But  in  the  process 
which  we  are  considering  now,  something  takes  place  in  the  sensorium  and 
something  in  the  motor  region,  and  between  these  something,  probably,  else- 
where in  the  cortex,  all  of  which  constitute  the  psychophysical  factors.  The 
special  interest  attaching  to  these  determinations  is  that  they  will  give  us 
some  information  as  to  how  much  time  is  required  for  these  purely  central 
processes. 

Experiments  in  this  field  are  usually  carried  out  b;  having  the  subject  of 
the  esperiment  open  the  current  of  an  electric  signal  the  moment  he  receives 
a  iriven  stimulus.  If,  for  example,  the  reaction  time  is  being  taken  for  an 
auditory  stimulus,  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  the  same  electrical  connection: 
(1)  the  signal,  (2)  a  key  for  the  subject,  (3)  a  key  by  which  the  current  is 
closed  by  the  director  of  the  experiment  and  which  at  the  same  instant  causes 
a  sound  to  be  made  by  (4)  an  electric  bell  or  other  device.  The  sound  which  is 
made  when  the  current  is  closed  constitutes  the  stimulus  to  which  the  subject 
reacts  by  opening  the  curreot.  If  the  electric  signal  be  arranged  so  as  to  record 
on  a  moving  surface  the  instants  of  opening  and  closing,  the  time  which  inter- 
venes will  be  the  reaction  time.  This  time  can  be  determined  directly  if  a 
clockwork  whose  hands  mark  thousandths  of  a  second  be  set  in  motion  by  the 
closing  and  stopped  by  the  opening  of  the  current.  Such  an  instrument  is 
known  as  a  chronoscope. 

The  simple  reaction  time  varies  all  the  way  from  0.11  to  0.55  second 
according  to  the  nervous  organization  of  the  subject,  and  the  kind  of  sensory 
stimulus  employed.  Likewise  if  a  series  of  experiments  be  carried  out  on 
the  same  person  and  with  the  same  kind  of  stimulus,  only  varying  in  strength, 
a  considerable  variation  in  the  reaction  time  is  noted,  which  cannot  he  due 
to  any  variation  in  the  rate  of  propagation  in  the  nerves  exercised,  conse- 
quently must  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  the  time  consumetl  in  the 
psychophysical  processes.  Such  variations  moreover  can  be  perceived  sub- 
jectively, so  that  one  can  tell  within  0.05-0.06  of  a  second  whether  a  given 
reaction  time  was  longer  or  shorter  than  a  previous  one.  Remembering  that 
the  propagation  of  the  sensory  stimulus  before  it  rouses  the  con.seious  sensa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  motor  impulse  after  it  has  once  been  discharged,  is  an 
entirely  unconscious  process,  we  see  that  the  time  subjectively  estimated  covers 
the  span  between  perception  of  the  sensory  impulse  and  release  of  the  volun- 
tary impulse. 
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The  following  table  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  reaction  time  for  the 
different  senses: 


.„„. 

Blghi. 

o(  the  .kin. 

0.200 
0.3M 
0.t88 
0.186 
0.322 
0.193 
O.lBl 
0.188 

0.149 
0.151 
0.180 
0.18S 
0.167 
0.120 
0.122 
0.115 

0.182 

0.155 

0.151 

0.130 

0.117 

0.14* 

0.141 

For  the  genae  of  taste  v.  Vintschgau  has  found  the  following  reaction 
times  for  common  salt,  sugar  and  quinin :  tip  of  the  tongue,  0.597,  0.753  and 
0.993  second  respectively ;  for  the  base  of  the  tongue,  0.543,  0.552  and  0.502 
second  respectively.  The  reaction  time  for  different  odora  (oil  of  peppermint, 
oil  of  rose  and  hergamot  oil)  varies  in  Moldenhauer's  findings  between  0.199 
and  0.374  second. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  reaction  times  found  by  the  different  authors 
for  a  given  sense  differ  considerably,  for  the  nervous  organization  of  the  sub- 
ject has  always  to  be  taken  into  account. 

In  most  cases  it  requires  some  time  for  odoriferous  and  sapient  substances 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  appropriate  nerve  endings ;  hence  the  longer  time 
consumed  by  a  reaction  to  these  stimuli  than  to  others. 

The  differences  observed  between  the  reaction  times  for  sight,  hearing  and 
touch  are,  as  Wundt  remarks,  probably  dependent  upon  the  different  intensities 
of  these  stimuli.  For  one  and  the  same  sense  the  reaction  time  is  always 
shorter  the  stronger  the  stimulus.  We  cannot  ordinarily  compare  the  intensity 
of  a  certain  auditory  stimulus  with  that  of  a  certain  visual  stimulus,  for  there 
is  no  standard  of  measurement  common  to  the  two.  The  threshold  stimuli 
for  the  different  senses,  however,  being  in  all  cases  just  sufficient  to  produce 
an  effect,  must  be  relatively  of  the  same  strength.  Wundt  found  in  fact  that 
the  reaction  times  for  the  visual,  auditory  and  tactile  stimuli  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  their  threshold  values  were  almost  exactly  equal,  namely  0.331,  0.337, 
and  0.327  second  respectively.  We  infer  from  this  and  the  facts  summarized 
in  the  table  that  auditory  stimuli  in  general  are  more  powerful  than  optical 
or  cutaneous  stimuli. 

The  reaction  time  is  increased  as  the  body  or  mind  becomes  fatigued,  also 
as  the  result  of  all  sorts  of  exciting  influences,  but  ia  reduced  hj  practice,  in 
some  cases  very  considerably.  All  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  length  of  the 
reaction  time  depends  essentially  on  the  duration  of  the  psychophysical  process, 
or  in  other  words,  that  we  dare  not  look  upon  the  psychophysical  process  as  a 
perfectly  constant  factor. 

If  warning  be  given  of  the  signal  just  before  it  is  made,  the  reaction  time 
is  considerably  shorter  than  otherwise.  The  subject  has  bia  whole  attention 
fixed  on  the  coming  event,  and,  by  sufGcient  practice,  he  can  make  the  central 
connection  so  tense  as  to  give  the  response  almost  as  promptly  as  if  it  were  a 
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pure  reflex.  The  muscular  procese  particularly  is  facilitated  in  this  way  and 
the  reaction  is  then  described  as  musctilar  reaclion.  A  reaction  in  which  the 
attention  is  strained  more  especially  to  receive  the  impressiou  is  called  a  sen- 
sory reaclion.  If  the  attention  be  not  first  aroused,  it  requires  more  time  also 
to  perceive  a  stimulus.  Thus  Wundt  found  in  one  experiment  with  the  auditory 
stimulus  that  when  warning  was  given  the  sound  was  heard  in  0.076  second, 
when  not  given,  in  0.253  second. 

The  study  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  reactioa  time  by  nerre  poisoDS, 
such  as  alcohol,  coffee  and  tea,  is  an  important  meflns  of  learoing  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  these  substances. 

If  instead  of  a  single  stimulus,  a  series  of  stimuli  following  each  other 
at  &  definite  interval  be  given,  the  reacting  person  repeats  the  rhythm  to  a 
certain  extent  independently,  and  the  reaction  time  sinks  to  nil.  An  absolute 
determination  of  the  time  cannot  be  made  under  these  circumstances:  the 
reaction  may  take  place  either  at  the  instant  of  stimulation,  or  a  little  after 
or  even  a  little  before.  According  to  Martins  the  errors  amount  to  ±  0.01 
of  a  second. 

We  very  often  meet  with  phenomena  of  this  kind  in  our  everyday  life. 
The  playing  of  an  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  a  leader,  dancing  and 
marching  to  music,  are  all  cases  in  point;  likewise  the  enumeration  of  heart 
boats.  But  if  the  rhythm  of  stimuli  be  not  perfectly  uniform  and  the  inter- 
vals not  exactly  equal,  it  is  impossible  to  react  to  them  synchronously,  and 
the  ordinary  reaction  time  come.s  into  play  again.  By  varjing  the  method  of 
experimentation,  we  can  penetrate  still  farther  into  this  question  of  the  time 
consumed  by  the  psychophysical  process.  The  methods  employed  for  this 
purpose  can  best  be  explained  by  a  few  concrete  examples. 

Suppose  the  stimulus  be  applied  either  to  the  right  or  left- foot:  in  the 
first  case  the  subject  is  to  respond  with  the  right  hand,  in  the  second  with 
the  left.  He  has  then  not  only  to  perceive  a  stimulus,  but  to  distinguish  a 
definite  property  and  to  choose  between  two  movements.  On  the  average  the 
time  required  for  this  reaction  is,  according  to  de  Jeager,  0.066  second  longer 
than  the  simple  reaction  time. 

In  the  case  just  given  the  choice  was  a  relatively  easy  one,  because  a  stimulus 
on  one  foot  naturally  suggests  a  reaction  with  the  hand  of  the  same  side.  But 
if  the  experiment  be  so  arranged  that  when  a  red  disk  appears  the  subject  is  to 
react  with  the  right  hand,  and  when  a  blue,  with  the  left,  the  time  is  on  the 
average  0.154  second  longer  than  the  simple  reaction  time.  The  psychophysical 
processes  in  this  case  are  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  the  former:  the  greater 
interval  of  time  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  natural  connection  between 
the  sense  impression  and  the  movement,  consequently  the  choice  is  more  diffi- 
cult. The  time  is  shorter  if  a  reaction  be  required  for  only  one  of  two  stimuli. 
For  example,  a  red  or  a  blue  disk  may  appear:  the  subject  is  to  react  to  the 
latter,  but  not  to  the  former.  The  time  is  then  on  the  average  0.034  second 
longer  than  the  simple  reaction  time  and  thus  0.12  second  shorter  than  in  the 
case  last  mentioned.  The  principle  of  this  method  of  simple  choice  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  other;  the  individual  must  recognize  a  definite  quality  in  the 
stimulus  and  choose  between  acting  and  not  acting.  But  the  reason  why  the 
choice  can  be  made  more  quickly  is  that  the  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  par- 
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ticular  impression  which  calls  for  the  reaction.  The  time  found  is  practically 
the  time  required  to  perceive  a  given  quality  in  an  impression,  and  is  called  the 
dUcriminaiion  lime. 


NOURISHMENT  OF  THE   BRAIN 

1.  Blood  Supply. — As  already  remarked  at  page  S72,  the  normal' activity 
of  the  brain  is  very  much  dependent  on  the  blood  supply.  If  the  blood  supply 
is  greatly  diminished,  unconscioueneaa  is  the  result;  this  usually  happens,  for 
example,  when  the  carotids  are  compressed.  Convulsions  may  also  be  produced 
in  the  same  way.  Thus  if  the  right  innominate  artery  and  the  left  subclavian 
central  to  the  vertebral  be  ligated  in  a  rabbit,  the  animal  almost  immediately 
falls  into  convulsions. 

Variations  in  the  blood  supply  to  the  brain  have  been  discussed  at  page  240. 

In  cases  of  accidental  defect  in  the  skull,  the  brain  pulsates  in  grown  per- 
sons just  as  do  the  fontanels  in  young  children.  Mosso  has  found  on  such 
persons  that  the  blood  Bupply  to  the  brain  increases  with  mental  work,  and  to 
a  marked  degree  also  when  the  person  is  under  strong  emotional  excitement,  and 
that  tile  vessels  to  the  extremities  become  at  the  same  time  constricted. 

If  now  it  is  true,  as  supposed  by  the  majority  of  authors,  that  vasomotor 
nerves  are  wanting  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  such  changes  in  the  blood  supply 
can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  in  mental  work  or  under  the  alress  of 
emotions  the  vasomotor  center  is  stimulated  and  constriction  produced  in  vari- 
ous extracranial  vascular  r^ions. 

Likewise  in  undisturbed  sleep,  when  no  conscious  processes  are  going  on  in 
the  brain,  the  blood  supply  to  the  brain  may  bo  increased  by  all  sorts  of  sensor^' 
stimuli,  without  waking  the  individual. 

2.  Fatigue  and  Sleep. — Not  only  mental  work  but  the  waking  condition  of 
itself  fatigues  the  brain,  or  more  correctly  the  cerebrum,  and  it  must  from  time 
to  time  be  given  an  opportunity  to  recuperate.  This  recuperation  of  the  brain 
takes  place  in  slccp^  If  a  person  is  denied  steep  for  a  long  time,  very  profound 
physical  and  mental  disorders  result. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  soundness  of  sleep  by  finding 
the  threshold  value  of  an  auditory  stimulus  necessary  to  wake  the  person  at 
different  intervals  after  he  fell  asleep.  According  to  Miinninghoff  and  Pies- 
bergen,  tBb  depth  of  sleep  increases  very  gradually  up  to  the  second  quarter  of 
the  second  hour.  Within  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  same  hour  it 
increases  very  rapidly  and  very  greatly  and  then  decreases  just  as  rapidly  up 
to  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  hour.  From  this  point  onward  there  is  a  gradual 
decrease  of  depth  which  continues  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  hour.  Here 
a  second  slight  rise  begins,  but  the  level  is  comparatively  uniform  from  about 
the  fifth  hour  onward  (of.  Fig.  299). 

Metabolism  is  less  active  in  sleep  than  in  the  waking  condition  and  the  fall- 
ing off  is  greater  the  sounder  the  sleep.  If  the  carbon  dioxide  output  be  taken  as 
a  measure  of  the  metabolism,  that  of  sleep  is  related  to  that  of  the  waking 
condition  (not  working  nor  yet  completely  resting)  as  100:145.  This  reduction 
of  metabolism  in  sleep  is  dependent  in  the  main  upon  the  cessation  of  volun- 
tary movements,  for  it  may  reach  just  as  low  a  level  in  the  waking  condition  if 
the  muscles  be  completely  relaxed  and  every  voluntary  motion  be  suppressed 
(Johansson). 
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According  to  some  experimental  determinations  the  carbon  dioxide  elimi- 
nation reaches  its  minimum  in  the  second  hour  of  sleep,  and  this  prohably 
constitutes  to  a  certain  extent  the  expression  of  the  deepest  sleep  in  a  sleeping 
period  of  perhaps  six  to  eight  hours. 

The  following  peculiarities  have  also  been  observed  in  sleep.  The  eyes  with 
pupils  contracted  are  turned  inward  and  somewhat  upward.  The  respiratory 
movements  are  less  frequent  than  in  the  waking  condition,  and  even  in-  the  man 
are  mainly  of  the  costal  type.  The  respirations  are  also  sometimes  periodically 
suspended.  The  heart  action  is  i«tarded;  the.  vascular  tone  decreases  in  the 
cutaneous  vessels  and  prohably  also  in  the  visceral  vessels,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  blood  pressure  falU.  This  in  its  turn  is  said  by  many  authors  to  cut  down 
the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  to  produce  in  short  a  condition  of  cerebral 


Howell  has  observed  the  volumetric  variations  of  the  hand  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  forearm  in  sleep  by  means  of  the  plethysmograph,  and  has  found 


that  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  part  increases  gradually  from  the  beginning  of 
sleep  and  reaches  its  maximum  within  one  to  one  and  three-quarter  hours.  It 
remains  at  this  level  until  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  awakening 
and  then  falls  rather  rapidly  to  the  end  of  sleep. 

The  inception  of  sleep  is  favored  hy  cutting  off  the  sensory  stimuli,  espe- 
cially if  the  attention  be  not  kept  aroused  by  any  active  mental  processes. 
Striimpell  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  patient  became  blind  in  one  eye 
and  deaf  in  one  ear  merely  by  stopping  all  cutaneous  sensations.  As  soon  as 
the  good  eye  was  closed  and  the  functional  ear  was  stopped  he  fell  asleep. 

Sleep  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  processes  going  on  in  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex, for  as  mentioned  at  page  62.1  a  change  from  the  sleeping  to  the  waking 
condition  and  vice  versa  can  be  observed  on  decerebrated  animals. 

[Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  theory  which  has  yet  been  given  to  explain 
the  cause  of  sleep,  ia  that  of  Howell,  The  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels 
during  sleep  observed  by  this  author,  taken  in  conjunction  with  many  other 
observations  that  there  is  during  sleep  a  reduction  of  the  general  blood  pressure, 
and  that  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  diminished  blood  flow  to  the  brain,  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  the  depression  of  the  psychical  activities  below  the  threshold 
of  consciousness  is  due  primarily  to  aneemia  of  the  brain  (cf.  page  240).     To 
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account  for  this  ansemifl  Hovell  supposes  that  that  portion  of  the  vasomotor 
center  which  maintains  the  tonus  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  periodicallj  becontee 
fati^ed,  just  as  the  cells  of  the  cortex  which  mediate  the  psyehical  processes 
may  be  supposed  also  to  become  fatigued.  If  under  these  circumstances  the 
usual  estetnal  stimuli  which  serve  to  keep  the  vasomotor  center  active  be 
withdrawn ;  as  for  example,  the  eyes  be  closed,  noises  be  excluded  and  the 
voluntary  muaclcB  be  relaxed,  the  vasomotor  center  relaxes  its  control  of  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  the  resulting  dilatation  withdraws  blood  from  the  cortical 
cells  and  the  consequence  of  this  is  a  further  and  a  comparatively  sudden  de- 
cline of  cerebral  activity  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness.  When  the 
vasomotor  center  has  been  recuperated  it  reasserts  its  activity,  blood  is  again 
supplied  to  the  cortical  cells  and  consciousness  returns. — Ed.] 

3.  The  Temperature  of  the  Brain. — By  means  of  a  very  delicate  thermometer 
Uosso  made  a  careful  study  of  the  temperature  of  the  brain  in  animals  and  in 
men  with  defects  in  the  cranium,  and  found  among  other  things  that  on  account 
of  its  slight  covering  it  has  a  tower  temperature  than  the  rectum.  But  a  rise 
in  temperature  is  caused  by  the  local  effects  of  atropine,  cocaine  and  alcohol,  b; 
electrical  stimulation,  by  antemia  and  asphyxia — in  all  these  cases  due  to  altera- 
tions in  the  circulation.  Chlorofonn,  painful  sensations,  etc.,  produce  no  change 
in  the  temperature  of  the  brain  worth  mentioning.  In  like  manner  the  con- 
scious activities  of  the  brain  produce  so  slight  an  effect  on  the  temperature 
that  they  cannot  be  recognized,  or  else  they  occur  along  with  other  processes, 
as  the  result  of  which  the  brain  is  cooled,  even  though  the  psychical  functions 
continue. 

On  the  other  hand  some  unconscious  processes  brought  on  by  external 
agencies  increase  the  temperature  of  the  brain. 

4.  The  Intracranial  Preaetire. — The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  filling  the  subaradi- 
noid  space  exerts  a  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  cerebro-spinal  canal,  which  when 
measured  by  a  manometer  of  suitable  construction  inserted  into  an  opening  in 
the  skull,  is  found  to  be  about  equal  to  the  venous  pressure  (5-10  mm.  of  Hg.), 
if  the  animal  is  in  a  horizontal  position.  When  the  hind  parts  of  the  body  are 
raised  above  the  head  the  pressure  becomes  greater,  when  they  are  lowered  it 
falls  and  may  even  become  negative  (Siven). 

According  to  Baylies  and  Hill,  there  is  no  mechanism  for  maintaining  a 
constant  intracranial  pressure;  the  functions  of  the  brain  appear,  within  wide 
limits,  to  be  independent  of  intracranial  pressure,  so  long  as  the  circulation  is 
not  impaired.  If  the  foramen  magnum  be  constricted  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
circulation,  the  centers  of  ihe  medulla  may  be  affected  and,  among  other  things, 
the  respiration  be  retarded  and  finally  stopped,  the  heart  action  retarded,  and 
the  blood  pressure  increased. 

The  outlet  for  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  by  way  of  the  veins.  Within 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  after  injection  of  methylene  blue,  in  a  salt  solution 
into  the  cranial  cavity,  the  color  appears  in  the  urine  (Hill). 
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CHAPTER   XXV 

PHTSIOLOOY  OF  SPECIAL   NEBTBS 

The  innervation  of  the  different  organs  and  organ  ayatems  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  their  functions,  hence  in  this  chapter  we  need  only 
present  the  physiologj-  of  special  nerves  in  the  broadest  outlines.  For  details 
and  controverted  points,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  previous  chapters 
of  this  book,  and  for  the  purely  anatomical  data  to  the  text-books  of  anatomy. 


§  1.    THE  CRANIAL  HERVES 

I.  The  olfactory,  or  the  nerve  of  smell  {cf.  page  48C). 

II.  The  opiir,  or  the  nerve  of  vision  (cf.  page  508),  contains  not  only 
afferent  but  efferent  fibers. 

III.  The  oculomotor,  or  the  common  nerve  of  the  eye  muscles,  innervates 
the  levator  palpcbrffi  superioris,  the  superior,  inferior  and  internal  recti,  the 
inferior  oblique,  the  ciliary  muscle  or  the  muscle  of  accommodation  (cf.  page 
53a)  and  the  uphineter  of  the  pupil  {cf.  page  5:aH). 

IV.  The  trochlearis,  or  paiheticua,  innervates  only  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

V.  The  trigeminal,  or  trifacial,  contains  both  afferent  and  efferent  filier*. 

The  efferent  fibers  innervate  the  jaw  muscles  (masseter,  temporal,  ptery- 
goids), also  the  mylohyoid,  the  tensor  palati  and  the  tensor  tympani  (cf. 
page  4!'7)  and  the  anterior  Ih'IIv  of  the  inferior  digastric.  Besides  it  is  Makxl 
that  the  trigeminal  contains  secretory  fibers  for  the  lachrymal  glands  and  the 
sweat  glands  of  the  face,  va.sodilator  fibers  for  the  skin  of  the  face  and  the 
eye,  etc. 

The  afferent  fibers  of  the  trigeminal  constitute  first,  the  sensory  nenes  of 
almost  all  the  skin  of  the  face,  of  the  eye,  the  nose,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  the  tongue  and  the  teeth.  Secondly,  the  trigeminal  carries  a 
nunilH>r  of  ncrvw  of  taste  (cf.  page  484). 

VI.  The  abducens  innervates  the  external  rectus  and  is  said  also  to  con- 
tain fibers  for  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil. 

VII.  The  facial,  or  nerve  of  e.^prcssion,  contains  secretory  fibers  for  the 
sulimaxillary,  sublingual  (cf.  page  'i'll)  and  lachrymal  glands,  vasodilator 
fibers  for  the  submaxillary  glands  and  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  and  motor 
nerves  for  the  stapedius  muscle.  Its  chief  significance,  however,  is  that  it 
innervates  the  muscles  of  the  face  by  contraction  of  which  the  skin  of  the  face 
is  folded  in  various  ways,  producing  the  different  c.tpresaions. 
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VIII.  The  auditory,  or  nerve  of  hearing,  by  its  cochlear  root  mediates 
auditory  sensations  {cf.  Fig.  199)  and  by  the  vestibular  root  (cf.  page  473) 
the  various  functions  of  the  semicircular  canals  and  otolith  sacs. 

Various  experimental  observalions  indicate  that  the  vestibular  root  prob- 
ably has  no  significance  whatever  for  the  auditoiy  sensations.  Since  the  eighth 
cranial  nerve  therefore  ia  at  least  not  exclusively  auditor;  in  function,  J.  R. 
Ewald  has  proposed  that  it  be  simply  called  the  eighth  nerve  (N.  octavus). 

IX.  The  glossopharyngeal  conveys,  besides  some  motor  fibers  to  the  tongue 
and  pharynx,  secretory  fibers  to  the  parotid  glands  {cf.  page  SST)  and  vaso- 
dilator fibers  to  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  tonsils.  Among  its 
atferent  fibers  are  the  taste  fibers,  also  sensory  fibers  for  the  raucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanic  cavity  and  Eustachian  tube. 

X.  The  vagus,  or  pneumo gastric,  and 

XI.  The  spinal  accessory. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  two  nerves  are  intimately  related  anatomi- 
cally and  that  diverse  views  are  held  as  to  the  share  each  takes  in  controlling 
the  organs  innervated  by  them,  it  is  most  profitable  to  consider  them,  as  Gross- 
man has  proposed,  as  one  nerve  composed  of  three  bundles  nan^ed,  in  order 
of  their  exit  from  the  medulla,  the  upper,  middle  and  lower.  The  upper 
bundle  can  readily  be  separated  in  the  monkey  and  in  man  from  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal. The  lower  bundle  is  the  outer  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory 
which  innenatcs  the  trapezius  and  the  stern o-clcido-mastoid  muscles.  There 
remains  then  the  trunk  composed  of  the  vagus  and  the  inner  or  true  accessory 
branch  in  which  are  to  be  distinguished  an  anterior  and  a  middle  portion. 

According  to  the  experimental  results  of  KreidI  on  the  monkey,  motor 
nerves  pass  in  this  anterior  portion  (the  vagus  of  anatomists)  to  the 
palatoglossal  and  palatopharyngeal  muscles  as  well  as  to  the  constrictors  of 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  Moreover,  it  is  here  that  the  motor  fibers 
of  the  superior  laryngeal  are  found,  also  the  afferent  pulmonary  fibers  which 
assist  in  the  automatic  regulation  of  respiration,  and  in  the  rabbit,  dog  and 
cat  at  least,  the  depressor  fibers   (Fuchs,  Codman;  cf.  page  193). 

In  the  middle  bundle  (accessory  of  the  anatomists)  are  the  inhibitory 
fibers  of  the  heart  (cf.  page  188),  the  motor  fibers  for  the  levator  palati  and 
the  motor  fibers  contained  in  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve. 

In  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  are  the  following  fibers,  the  origin  of  which  ia  not 
fully  known:  (1)  efferent  fibers,  a.  To  the  circulatory  organs:  accelerator  fibers 
to  the  heart  (pnge  191);  vasoconstrictor  fibers  for  the  heart,  the  stomach,  intes- 
tine, kidneys,  spleen,  and  jioHsibly  the  lunga  (page  240) ;  vasodilator  fibers  for  the 
coronary  vessels  and  the  lungs  (page  235).  b.  Digestive  oi^ana:  motor  nerves 
for  the  stomach  (page  284),  the  small  intestine  and  the  upper  part  of  the  lai^e 
intestine  (page  289);  inhibitory  fibers  for  the  cardiac  sphincter  of  the  stomach 
and  the  longitudinal  muscles  of  the  small  intestine  (pages  284,  289);  secretary 
nerves  for  the  gastric  mucosa  and  the  pancreas  (pages  263,  2(i9).  c.  Respiratory 
organs:  motor  and  possibly  inhibitory  fibers  for  the  bronchial  muscles  (page  324). 

(2)  Afferent  fibers.  Respiratory  organs:  afferent  fibers  from  the  larynx 
(page  330). 

XII.  The  hypoglossal  inner>ates  the  musculature  of  the  tongue. 
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§2.    SPINAL  NERVES 

The  anterior  and  posterior  roota  of  the  same  side  belonging  to  each  eegment 
of  the  spinal  cord  unite  peripherally  to  the  spinal  ganglion  to  form  a  mixed 
nerve  trunk.  Each  of  these  nerve  trunks  then  divides  into  a  dorsal  and  a 
ventral  hranch.  The  dorsal  branches  are  relatively  small  and  supply  only  the 
skin  and  muscles  of  the  back ;  the  ventral  branches,  which  are  much  larger, 
are  allotted  to  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck,  thorax,  abdomen  and 
extremities. 

The  dorsal  branches  all  run  separately  to  their  destination ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  twelve  thoracic  nerves,  the  ventral  branches  anastomose  freely 
with  one  another,  forming  plexuses  corresponding  to  the  main  divisions  of 
the  body. 

A  number  of  experimental  and  clinical  researches  have  been  made  on  the 
distribution  of  the  fibers  arising  from  the  different  roots.  We  shall  here  pay 
regard  chiefly  to  the  exposition  given  by  Kocher  on  the  relations  obtaining 
in  man. 

A.   SENSORY  NERVES 

Each  spinal  nerve  root,  even  if  its  fibers  unite  with  others  to  form  a  ptexne, 
supplies  a  continuous  region  of  the  skin.  These  regions  overlap,  however, 
so  that  a  single  region  on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  iKxly  is  provided  with  a 
twofold  or  even  a  threefold  supply  (Sherrington). 

Fig.  noo  represents  schematically,  according  to  Kocher,  areas  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  different  spinal  roots.  This  is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  clinical 
observations  of  patients  with  total  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  boundary 
lines  in  the  figure  mark  the  upper  limits  of  sensibility  for  lesions  at  the 
different  levels.  In  reality  the  regions  supplied  by  the  different  nerves,  in 
man  as  in  animals,  overlap  considerably  both  above  and  below.  The  areas 
blocked  out  in  the  figure  represent  therefore  the  central  parts  of  the  fields 
actually  supplied  by  the  separate  roots. 

B.   HOTOR  NERVES 

In  the  following  table  are  summarized,  after  Kocher,  the  distributions 
of  the  different  motor  roots: 

I  C.  Small  neck  muscles;  atemohyoid;  sternothyroid;  omohyoid. 

II  C.  Stemo-cleido-raastoid ;  trapezius. 

III  C.  Platisma  myoides. 

IV  C  Scaleni;  diaphragm. 

V  C.     Bhomboidei;  supra-  and  infraspinatus;  coracobrachialis;  biceps; 
brachialis  anttcuR;  deltoid;  supinator  longus  and  brevis. 
VI  C.     Subscapularis;  pectoralis  major  and  minor;   pronator  teres  and 
quadratus;   latissimus  dorsi;   teres  major;    triceps;   serratus 
mafunus. 
VTT  C.     Extensors  and  flexors  of  the  wrist. 
VIII  C.     Extensors  and  flexor  longus  of  the  fingers. 
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I  T.  All  the  Btnall  muBcles  of  the  band  and  fingers. 

1-XII  T.  MuBcles  of  the  back. 

I-XI  T.  Intercostal  muscles. 

VII-XII  T.  Abdominal  muscles. 

I  L.  Lowermost  parts  of  the  abdominal  muscles;  quadratus  limiborum. 

II  L.  Cremaster. 

III  L.  Psoas;  aartorius;  iliacus  minor;  pectlneus;  adductors  of  the  thigh. 

IV  L.  Quadriceps  femoris;  gracilis;  obturator  extemus  ( ?)■ 

V  L.     Gluteus  medius  and  minimus;  tensor  faacie  femoris;  semitendi- 

□obub;  semimembranosus;  biceps. 
I  S.    Fyriformis;    obturator    intemus;    gemelU;    quadratus    femoris; 
gluteus  masimus;  long  extensors  of  the  foot  and  toes;  pero- 
neua  longus  and  brevis. 
II  S.     Long  flexors  of  the  foot  and  toes;  large  calf  muscles;  small  foot 
muscles. 

III  8.     Kjaculator  muscles;  muscles  of  the  perineum. 

IV  S.     Sphincter  and  detrusor  muscles  of  the  bladder;  sphincter  ani. 

V  S.    Levator  ani. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  this  summary  that  was  said  of  the  sensory  nerves, 
Damely,  that  a  given  muscle  is  supplied  by  more  than  one  spinal  root.  Accord- 
ingly the  data  given  here  indicate  the  central  regions  of  distribution,  or,  the 
other  way  about,  the  ckief  nerve  supply  for  the  separate  muscles,  Starr  finds, 
for  example,  that  the  scaleni  muscles  are  innervated  by  the  second  and  third 
cervical  roots,  the  diaphragm  by  the  third  and  fourth,  the  deltoid  by  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  the  biceps  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical,  the  sartorius  by 
the  first  and  second  lumbar,  the  quadriceps  femoris  by  the  second  and  third, 
the  adductors  of  the  thigh  by  the  third  and  fourth,  etc. 

It  was  formerly  asserted  by  Preyer  end  Erause  that  the  skin  covering  any 
given  muscle  is  supplied  with  sensory  fibers  by  the  same  spinal  nerve  as  that 
which  supplies  the  underlying  muBcIe  with  motor  fibers.  Sherrington  finds, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  certain  displacements  occur  causing  the 
skin  region  to  be  situated  farther  distally  than  the  corresponding  muscle.  The 
flexor  sides  of  the  thigh  and  fore  leg  and  the  extensor  side  of  the  arm  appear 
to  be  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  different  sensory  fibers  of  the 
muscles  themselves  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  segment  as  the  motor  fibers. 


§3.    THE   SYMPATHETIC   NERVES 

A.   RELATIONS  OF  THE  SYMPATHETIC  NERVES  TO  THE  CENTRAL 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

The  nerve  fibers  traversing  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  both  afferent  and 
efferent  in  function ;  and  they  mediate  a  great  variety  of  functions  not  under 
direct  influence  of  the  will.  To  these  belong  the  vasoconstrictor  and  vaso- 
dilator nerves,  accelerator  nerves  of  the  heart,  motor  and  inhibitory  nerves 
of  the  stomach,  intestine,  bladder,  etc.  They  constitute  therefore  the  greater 
part  of  the  visceral  nerves.  It  is  justifiahle  to  enumerate  along  with  the  com- 
ponents just  named  the  visceral  fibers  contained  in  certain  cranial  nerves 
and  those  arising  from  the  sacral  roots.     Doing  this,  we  can  then  say,  that 
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the  sympathetic  or  autonomic   (Langley)   nervous  system  presides  over  all 
of  the  functiona  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  will. 

All  these  nerves  agree  in  having  their  origin  in  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem.    In  the  strict  sense  the  sympathetic  nerves  constitute  processes  of  the 

lateral  horn  cells  on  the 
same  side  of  the  cord. 

The  efferent  fihers 
belonging  to  the  auto- 
nomic nerves  are  slen- 
der in  comparison  with 
other  efferent  nene 
fibers,  and,  unlike  the 
motor  nerves  to  the 
skeletal  muscles,  connect 
.  somewhere  along  their 
course  with  ganglion 
cells  from  which  new 
fibers  issue  to  complete 
the  pathway. 

The  afferent  fibers 
found  in  the  sympa- 
thetic nerves  are  for  the 
most  part  offshoot-;  from 
the  ganglion  cells  in  the 
spinal  ganglia ;  there  are 
among  them  some  which 
spring  from  peripheral 
ganglion  celts,  and  thus 
constitute  true  sympa- 
thetic fibers. 

The  most  important 
visceral  fibers  of  the 
cranial  nerves  have  al- 
ready been  studied.  We 
have  then  to  consider 
only  the  visceral  fibers 
coming  from  the  spinal 
cord. 

The  preganglionic 
fibers,  to  use  Langley's 
term,  make  their  exit 
exclusively  in  the  white  rami  communicantes  of  the  spinal  cord  (Gas- 
kell),  and  all  of  them  end  with  their  terminal  arborizations  about  ganglion 
cells  situated  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  cord.  There  are  no 
connections  between  the  separate  ganglion  cells  either  within  the  same  or 
different  ganglia. 

The  length  of  these  fibers  varies  greatly  {ef.  Fig.  301,  m, — m,).     Some 
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peripheral 


'la.    301, — Schematic    representation    of   the   ci 

the   sympathetic  fibers,   after    Kalliker.      PG 
ganglion;    Gs,  chain    ganglion;     Pk,    Peciniai 
Kea,   wiiite    ramus  communicans;  Kcgr,  gray  n 
municanai  St,  sympathetic  trunk.     The  preganglionic  fibers 
are  black,  the  poelgaa^ionic  red,  the  afferent  fibers  blue. 
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of  them  (m,)  end  about  the  cells  of  the  nearest  ganglion,  others  (nij,  «ig) 
page  through  several  ganglia  hefore  reaching  their  endings,  and  hy  means  of 
collaterals  may  therefore  act  upon  a  number  of  cells.  Still  others  find  their 
destination  only  when  they  reach  ganglion  cells  situated  far  away  in  the 
periphery. 

Postganglionic  fibers  (g,  g„  g^,  g^,  j',)  arise  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
and,  without  any  connection  with  other  ganglion  cells,  terminate,  sometimes 
near,  sometimes  far  away,  in  the  free  endings  on  smooth  muscle  cells,  gland 
cells,  etc.  Langlcy  believes  that  the  course  of  each  fiber  or  collateral  is  inter- 
rupted by  one  ganglion  cell  only.  {See  page  582  for  Langley's  use  of  nicotine 
in  this  connection.) 

Part  of  the  postganglionic  fibers  traverse  the  gray  rami  communicantea 
to  the  spinal  nerves  and  reach  their  destination  by  these  paths;  part  of  them 
belong  to  branches  which  run  an  independent  course  to  the  periphery. 

The  plezuBes  of  Auerbach  and  Meissner,  found  in  the  wall  of  the  alimentary 
canal  from  the  lowermost  part  of  the  oesophagus  onward,  which  are  commonly 
included  in  the  sympathetic  system,  present  some  variations  from  the  general 
behavior  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  For  this  reason  they  are  set  &part  by  Lang- 
ley  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Nothing  definite  can  be  said  at  present  as  to  their 
physiological  status. 

B.  COURSE  OP  THE  SYMPATHETIC  FIBERS 
According  to  Gaskell.  the  sympathetic  trunk  itself  receives  preganglionic 
libers  only  from  the  first  thoracic  to  the  second  to  fourth  or  fifth  lumbar  roots. 
The  cervical  roots  convey  no  visceral  nerves;  but  visceral  nerves  are  found 
in  the  first  or  second  and  third  sacral.  These  latter  do  not  unite  with  the 
sympathetic  but  contain  fibers  which  are  autonomic  in  function. 

The  preganglionic  fibers  belonging  to  the  sympathetic  unite  either  with 
cells  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  chain  (lateral  ganglia),  or  with  cella 
in  ganglia  situated  farther  toward  the  periphery  (collateral  ganglia). 

The  following  account  of  the  course  of  pre-  and  postganglionic  fibers  and 
their  connections,  relating  to  the  cat,  is  taken  from  Langley. 

The  cervical  sympathetic  receives  fibers  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  tho- 
racic roots;  in  their  exit  from  the  spinal  cord  they  are  to  a  certain  extent 
arranged  according  to  their  function.  The  most  powerful  effect  on  the  dilator 
of  the  pupil  is  obtained  from  the  first  and  second,  on  the  nictitating  membrane, 
on  the  eyelids,  etc.,  from  the  first  to  the  third,  on  the  submaxillary  gtanda  from 
the  second  and  third,  on  the  vessels  of  the  ear  and  the  conjunctiva  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth,  on  the  pilomotor  nerves  of  the  head  and  neck  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth.  These  details  are  mentioned  because  they  are  important 
for  a  proper  conception  of  the  regeneration  phenomena  to  be  described  presently. 

All  these  fibers  terminate  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  the  cells  of 
which  send  out  postganglionic  fibers  to  the  plexuses  about  the  blood  vessels,  to 
certain  cranial  nerves,  and  to  the  three  upper  cervical  nerves.  These  joining 
the  last  named  accompany  their  sensory  branches  to  the  skin  and  innervate  the 
erector  muscles  of  the  hair,  constituting  therefore  the  pilomotor  nerves. 

The  BieUale  ganglion  receives  fibers  from  the  (third)  fourth  to  the  eighth 
(ninth)  thoracic  roots.     Among  its  postganglionic  fibers  pilomotor  fibers  pass 
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to  ihe  third  to  the  eighth  cervical  nerves  and  the  first  to  the  third  (fourth) 
thoracic  nerves:  they  make  their  esit  through  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  thoracic 
roots.  Vasomotor  and  Biveat  nerves  for  the  fore  paw  are  contained  in  the  fourth 
to  the  ninth  thoracic  roots.  They  unite  with  cells  in  the  stellate  ganglion,  from 
which  postganglionic  fibers  are  given  off  to  the  brachial  nerves,  the  latter  like 
the  pilomotor  fiber«  running  in  the  posterior  branches  of  those  nerves.  This 
KOngtion  also  sends  accelerator  nerves  to  the  heart  and  possibly  vasomotor  nerves 
to  the  lungs;  but  it  is  not  yet  conclusively  proved  that  these  nerves  actually 
proceed  from  cells  in  the  stellate  ganglion. 

Those  spinal  nerve  roots  which  send  out  fibers  to  the  chain  ganglia  lying 
distally  to  the  »lellate  ganglion,  each  supply  three,  four  or  more  ganglia.  The 
postgangtiunic  fibers  (pilomotor  and  vasomotor)  unite  with  the  corresponding 
spinal  nerves  and  accompany  their  dorso-cutaneous  branches  to  the  skin. 

The  vasomotor  and  sweat  nerves  to  the  hind  paw  pass  out  probably  in  the 
twelfth  thoracic  to  the  second  lumbar  nerve  roots;  they  unite  with  the  sixth 
lumbar  to  the  second  sacral  ganglia  to  be  continued  in  the  cutaneous  branches 
of  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  inhibitory  and  vasomotor  nerves  contained  in  the  splanchnic  are  con- 
nected for  the  most  part  with  cells  in  the  solar  plexus  and  have  no  relay  station 
in  the  chain  ganglia.  They  proceed  from  all  roots  between  the  fifth  thoracic 
and  second   lumbar  nerves. 

The  organs  of  the  pelvis  receive  nerves  both  from  the  lumbar  sympathetic 
and  the  sacral  (cf.  page  393).  The  former  arise  from  all  roots  between  the 
twelfth  thoracic  and  fifth  lumbar,  and  traverse  the  sympathetic  cord  either 
to  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion  or  to  the  sacral  ganglia.  Those  entering 
the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion  unite  for  the  moat  part  with  its  cells,  but  to 
a  less  extent  also  with  ganglion  cells  situated  In  the  peripheral  organs.  Most 
of  the  sympathetic  nerves  to  the  external  genital  organs  are  connected  with 
cells  in  the  sacral  ganglia. 

The  autonomic  fibers  passing  out  through  the  first  to  the  third  sacral  roots 
and  uniting  to  form  the  nervi  erim^ntes  connect  with  the  cells  of  ganglia  strewn 
along  their  course  and  tying  for  the  most  part  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  organs  for  which  they  are  destined. 
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Sacral. 

I 

I.... 
II  ... 
V  ... 

V  ... 

VI  ... 
V(l  .. 

viri.. 

IX 

Sup.  cerv. 

Sup.  eerv. 

Sup.  c«rv. 

Sup.  and  inf.  oerv. 

Sup.  »nd  inf.  oerv. 

.Sup.  (t)  and  inf.  cerv. 

■^  Int.  cerv. 

1,3 
1,2.8 
1,3.3.4 
1.2,3,4.5 
f  3.3,4,5 
t  3,4,5 

Thoracic 

<.3 

1,2.3,4.5 

l,2.8,4,5,e.7.8,» 

t  5. 8,7. 8, 9,10.11.12 

IB,  9, 10.11, 13 

11,13 

12 

X 

Lumbar 

11,.. 

On   the  ba.sis  nf   hh  cxperimenb^   upon   ttnimala   and   on   the   ba-tis   of 
eomparative  anatomy,  Langley  has  constructed  the  above  table  illustrating 
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the  relations  of  the  Kpinal  roots  to  the  ganglia  of  the  pympathetic  system  in 
man.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  main  outflow  of  sympathetic  fibers  takes 
place  between  the  Erst  thoracic  and  second  lumbar  roots. 


C.   REGEHERATIOH  IH  THE  SYMPATHETIC  HBRVOUS  SYSTEM 

Rcfteneration  in  the  sympathetic  system  is  of  particular  interest  because  it 
is  the  only  place  in  the  entire  nervous  system  where  ganglion  cells  are  found 
interpolated  in  the  direct  course  of  definite  nerve  fibers.  As  we  have  already 
seen  (page  687)  the  fibers  running  in  the  cervical  sympathetic  which  are  inter- 
rui)tcd  by  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  are  distributed  to  the  different  spinal 
roots  according  to  their  destination.  If  now  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  cut, 
after  a  time  regeneration  takes  place  just  as  in  all  the  nerves.  But  what  is 
specialty  remarkable  in  this  case  ia  this :  that  stimulation  of  the  separate  spinal 
roots  after  regeneration  produces  in  the  main  the  same  effects  as  before  they 
had  been  sectioned.  Again,  if  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  be  painted  with 
nicotine  after  regeneration,  wo  get  the  same  negative  results  as  if  the  paint- 
ing were  done  previous  to  sectioning.  It  follows  that  the  regenerated  nerve 
fibers  have  reestablished  their  old  connecHoTiS,  or  have  made  new  connections  in 
the  same  ganglion  with  cells  of  exactly  the  same  kind.  It  would  seem  that  the 
growing  nerve  fibers  must  be  guided  by  some  chcmotropic  influence  to  the  very 
cells  with  which  they  were  formerly  connected  (Langley), 

By  the  same  method  Langley  has  found  that  postganglionic  fibers  likewise 
regenerate  and  reestablish  their  old  connections  and  that  they  also  form  new 

When  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  is  cut  out,  the  cervical  sympathetic 
does  not  recover  its  functions  possibly  because  the  preganglionic  fibers  are  not 
capable  of  establishing  functional  connection  with  the  peripheral  tissues  directly. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  nutritive  influence  of  the  ganglion  cell  does  not  e^stend 
far  enough  to  permit  the  fibers  to  grow  farther  than  the  interpolated  ganglion. 
It  is  likewise  impossible  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  true  efferent  cranial  or 
spinal  nerve  fibers  with  the  postganglionic  fibers,  although  union  of  these  nerves 
with  preganglionic  fibers  has  often  been  demonstrated. 


D.   AFFEREHT  SERVES  IH  THE  SYMPATHETIC 

The  sympathetic  contains  afferent  fibers,  whose  trophic  centers  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  spinal  ganglia.  The  number  of  such  fiboFK  is  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  efferent  fibers.  Thus  Langley  has  found  by  the  method  of 
regeneration  that  only  one-tenth  of  all  the  fibers  in  the  hypogastric  are  afferent 
in  function ;  in  the  nervns  erigens  the  number  is  one-third. 

Stimulation  of  any  one  of  the  white  rami  communicantea  produces  refles 
movements  and  variations  in  the  blood  pressure.  Hence  they  must  contain 
afferent  fibers.  It  appears  that  such  fibers  run  almost  exclusively  to  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera,  and  that  they  probably  have  the  same  distribution  as 
the  corresponding  efferent  nerves.  It  is  probable  that  they  account  for  auch 
conscious  sensations  as  "  referred  pains,"  so  called  because  they  are  referred  to 
regions  of  the  skin  innervated  from  the  same  root  as  the  diseased  organ.  Im- 
pulses from  the  latter  are  therefore  conveyed  in  some  way,  either  by  mediation 
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of  the  spinal  ganglia  or  by  mediation  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  to 
the  sensory  neurons  of  the  skin. 

For  reflexes  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  cf.  page  583. 

Bkperencbs. — Oaskell,  Journal  of  Phygiologg,  vol.  vii,  1886. — Kocker, 
"  Mitthcilnngen  aus  den  flrenzgcbieten  der  Medizin  und  Chirurgie,"  vol.  i,  1886, 
— Langhy,  several  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Physiology,  vols,  xii,  xv,  xvit, 
sviii,  xix.  xs,  xsiii,  xxv,  xxvii-jtssi;  1891-1W4.— Lonyley,  "  Ergebniaae  der 
Physiologie,"  ii,  2,  Wiesbaden,  1&03. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI 

RBPBODUCTION    AND    OBOWTH 

FIRST    SECTION 

REPRODUCTION 

Thb  physiology  of  reproduction  in  general  coyere  so  wide  a  field  and  is 
related  to  so  many  branches  of  biology  that  even  a  superficial  presentation 
of  its  most  salient  features  vould  require  more  space  than  we  have  at  our 
disposal.  We  shall  therefore  limit  the  discussion  to  those  features  of  repro- 
duction in  man  and  the  higher  animals  which  are  very  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  human  physiology,  but  which  are  not  usually  treated  as  belong- 
ing to  the  special  province  of  embryology.  The  following  brief  survey  of 
this  field  will  indicate  the  scope  we  have  in  mind. 

Keproduction  in  most  of  the  higher  animals  is  inaugurated  by  the  conjuga- 
tion of  two  different  sexual,  elements,  the  male  and  the  female.  The  female 
element,  the  ovum,  is  formed  in  the  ovary:  it  was  first  demonstrated  for  the 
mammals  by  v.  Baer  in  1827.  The  male  element,  the  spermatozoon,  is  formed 
in  the  testes  and  represents  the  "  seminal  bodies  "  discovered  by  Leuwenhoeck 
in  1677. 

In  mammals  the  spermatozoa  are  introduced  into  the  female  body  by  the 
act  of  copulation.  It  fertilization  of  the  ovum  then  takes  place,  there  develops 
within  the  female  body  a  new  individual,  which,  when  it  has  reached  a  certain 
stage  in  its  development,  is  expelled  from  the  body  of  the  mother.  This 
latter  process  is  called  birth  or  parturition. 

At  birth  the  new  individual  is  not  developed  far  enough  to  seek  inde- 
pendently and  to  utilize  the  ordinary  food  of  the  species,  but  must  for  a  time 
derive  its  nourishment  from  the  mother.  The  milk  glands  of  the  mother 
at  this  time  are  roused  to  a  high  degree  of  activity,  and  furnish  a  secretion, 
the  milk,  which  contains  in  proper  proportions  the  foodstuffs  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  newborn  child. 

The  physiology  of  reproduction,  as  we  shall  limit  the  subject  here,  will 
accordingly  include:  the  functions  of  the  male  and  female  sexual  organs,  the 
processes  of  copulation  and  conception,  birth,  and  the  secretion  of  milk. 

§  1.  THE  MALE  SEXUAL  ORGANS 

These  are:  the  testes,  which  produce  the  spermatozoa;  the  accessory  glands 
(vesicular  glands,  prostate  body,  and  the  glands  of  Cowper),  which  produce 
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secretions  to  be  mixed  with  the  wjiermatozoa  in  the  seminal  fluid;  and  (hp 
male  organ,  the  penis,  by  which  the  seminal  fluid  is  introduced  into  the  female 
organs. 

A.  THE  TESTES 
Sfrual  malvriltf,  or  puberltf,  appears  In  the  man  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen. 
The  testes  begin  to  increase  in  volume  and  to  secrete  seminal  fluid.  At  the 
same  time  the  foreskin  becomes  loosened  from  the  glans  penis,  and  the  rest 
of  the  body  exhibits  many  changes :  the  bones  and  the  muscles  become  stronger 
(cf.  Iwlow,  page  709) ;  the  larynx  increases  in  size,  in  consequentn;  of  which 
the  voice  becomes  fuller  and  deeper,  etc. 

When  the  testes  are  removed  by  CMtration  before  sexual  maturity,  tbee 
changes  do  not  take  place — which  proves  clearly  that  they  are  occasioned  by 
the  testes. 

The  general  character  of  the  individual  also  is  changed  by  castration,  as 
may  be  seen  best  perhaps  by  comparison  of  the  disposition  of  an  ox  with  that 
of  a  hull.  It  follows  that  all  the  characteristics  by  which  a  man  is  distin- 
guished from  a  woman  depend  essentially  upon  the  testes  and  their  activity 
(cf.  also  page  357). 

The  spermatozoa  are  minute  bodies  consisting  of  a  thick  head  and  a  slender 
tail,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  whiplike  movements  of  the  tail,  are  capable  of 
independent  motion.  The  speed  of  their  locomotion,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  their  size,  is  rather  high,  namely,  0.05  to  0.15  mm.  per  second. 

The  spermatozoa  are  formed  by  a  peculiar  transformation  of  certain  cells 
in  the  testes,  known  as  .tpermatidx.  According  to  Lode,  in  1  en.  mm.  of 
human  seminal  fluid  there  are  about  60,000  spermatozoa.  The  quantity  of 
seminal  fluid  discharged  at  a  single  ejaculation  may  be  estimated  at  aboa[ 
3  cc. ;  whence  the  total  number  of  spermatozoa  in  a  single  ejaculation  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  180,000,000 — a  perfectly  enormous  numlier  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  but  a  single  spermatozoon  is  necessary  for  fertilization  of 
the  ovum. 

Foges  reports  the  interestintr  observation  that  the  testis  of  a  cook  trans- 
planted into  the  abdominal  cavity  will  continue  to  produce  spcrmatosoa.  from 
which  wc  may  wnclude  that  spermatogenesis  is  in  part  at  least  independent  of 
the  nervous  system. 

B.   THE  ACCESSORT  SEXUAL  GLARDS 

In  a  castrated  animal  the  accessory  glands  atrophy,  showing  that  thev 
must  play  some  essential  part  in  the  sexual  functions.  If  castration  be 
performed  before  se.xual  maturity,  they  do  not  develop  at  all. 

Nothing  is  kno^vn  at  present  as  to  the  special  functions  of  the  separate 
glands;  but  from  the  fact,  established  by  comparative  anatomical  studies,  that 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  their  relative  sizes  in  different  species,  we 
may  surmise  (hat  they  all  have  an  essentially  common  purpose. 

The  so-ealled  seminal  veaichs  are  not  properly  a  receptacle  for  the  seminal 
fluid,  although  they  do  always  contain  a  greater  or  less  number  of  spermato- 
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zoa:  they  produce  a  secretion  of  their  own,  which  has  led  Owen  to  describe 
them  as  the  vesicular  glands.  When  they  are  extirpated  either  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  prostate  body,  sexual  desire  remains  unimpaired,  and 
copulation  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  normal  animal  and  with  the 
usual  frequency. 

The  fecundity  of  the  animal,  however,  is  very  much  reduced  by  the  extir- 
pation of  the  vesicular  glands  (in  white  rats)  and  if  the  prostate  body  be 
removed  along  with  them,  the  procrcative  power  is  entirely  lost.  The  acces- 
sory se.xual  glands  therefore  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  full  fruition  of 
the  male  se.\ual  functions  (Steinach). 

Probably  their  most  important  purpose  ie  to  provide  for  the  dilution  of  the 
testicular  accretion — a  condition  which  is  indispensable  for  the  motility  of 
the  spermatozoa.  In  the  testis  itself  and  in  the  epididymis  where  the  fluid  is 
thick  the  spermatozoa  arc  not  motile;  but  when  semen  from  the  testes  is  mixed 
with  physiolog-ical  salt  solution,  active  movements  appear  wherever  an  actual 
mixing  takes  place  (Iwanoff).  The  ova  of  rabbits,  ^inea  pigs  and  dogs  can 
be  successfully  fertilized  by  injecting  into  the  vagina  a  mixture  of  sperm  from 
the  epididymis  and  physiological  salt  solution  (Walker). 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  found  in  Steinach's  experiments  that  the  sperma- 
tozoa remain  motile  in  the  prostate  secretion  from  seven  to  ten  times  longer 
than  they  do  in  the  physiological  salt  solution.  This  shows  that  the  secretion 
contains  other  substances  which  have  a  favorable  action  upon  the  spermatozoa. 
Since  acids  are  very  harmful  to  the  spermatozoa,  it  is  possible  that  the  secre- 
tion has  the  additional  function  of  neutralizing  any  acid  that  may  chance  to 
be  present  in  the  vaginal  mucus. 

In  the  FTuinea  pig  and  other  rodents,  the  secretion  of  the  vesicular  gland 
.  coagulates  in  the  vagina  so  as  to  form  a  plug  which  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
seminal  fiuid.  This  coagulation  is  caused  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme  occurring 
in  the  accretion  of  the  prostate  (Camus  and  Gley). 

The  vaaa  deferentia  in  the  cat  receive  their  motor  nerves  from  the  (second) 
third  to  fourth  (fifth)  lumbar  roots;  these  nerves  have  about  the  same  peripheral 
course  as  the  lumbar  nerves  to  the  bladder  (I^nglcy  and  Anderson ;  ef.  page  393). 

The  vesicular  glands  of  ihe  guinea  pig  receive  motor  as  well  as  secretory 
fibers  by  the  hypogoatrio  nerves;  they  leave  the  spinal  cord  in  the  second  to  the 
fourth  lumbar  nerves  (Akutsu). 

Mislawsky  and  Rormann  slate  that  the  secretory  fibers  of  the  prostate  run 
in  the  hypogastric  nerves  and  that  its  muscles  are  supplied  also  with  fibers  from 
the  nervi  erigentos. 

C.    ERECTIOH  AHD  EJACULATIOH 

Just  previous  to  the  act  of  copulation  (he  penis  becomes  rigid  and  erect, 
thus  fitted  to  be  introduced  into  the  vagina.  Friction  of  the  glans  against 
the  walls  of  the  vagina  sets  up  a  reftex  by  which  the  seminal  fluid  containing 
all  the  secretions  of  the  accessory  gland*  is  discharged  into  the  female  organ 
iejaintation).  The  rigidity  of  the  male  organ  then  passes  off  and  the  act 
of  copulation  is  ended. 

RreHion  is  duo  to  an  in-ni.sh  of  blood  into  the  three  cavernous  bodies 
of  the  jwnis,  caused  by  dilatation  of  its  arteries  under  the  influence  of  vaso- 
dilator nervps.     These  nerves  (nervi  erigontes)  discovered  liy  Kckliard  and 
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studied  later  by  Lot^d  and  others,  leave  the  eptnal  cord  in  the  anterior  roots 
of  the  first  to  third  eacral  nerves,  unite  with  the  hypogastric  plexus  and  run 
thence  to  the  penis.  They  have  their  center  in  the  iowermost  part  of  the 
cord,  BO  that  erection  can  still  be  reflexly  induced  after  section  of  the  spinal 
cord  between  the  dorsal  and  the  lumbar  regions  (cf.  page  588).  In  fact,  at 
the  moment  of  making  such  a  section  (in  the  guinea  pig)  erection  and  ejaeu- 
lation  occur  (Spina). 

According  to  L.  R,  Hiiller  erection  and  ejaculation  can  be  induced  (in  the 
dog)  by  rubbing  the  penifi  after  estirpation  of  the  lumbar  and  upper  part  of 
the  sacral  cord.  It  is  likely  therefore  that  the  reflex  can  be  mediated  by  periph- 
eral ganglion  'cells. 

Erection  may  be  brought  about  also  through  the  influence  of  higher  nerve 
centers.  Eekhard  was  ahle  to  induce  the  phenomenon  in  animals  by  the  elec- 
trical stimulation  of  the  cervical  cord,  of  the  pons,  and  of  the  crura  cerebri. 
The  fact  that  in  man  erection  often  occurs  merely  aa  the  result  of  erotic 
ideas,  is  evidence  that  the  nen'i  erigentes  may  be  excited  in  the  same  way 
also  by  the  cerebrum. 

Stimulation  of  the  nervi  erigentes  increases  the  volume  of  blood  flowing 
through  the  pudenda  interna  vein  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  penis  vein  to  about 
eightfold  the  volume  flowing  during  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  penis.  Since, 
however,  erection  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  same  stimulation  the  inflow  of 
blood  must  be  still  greater.  In  erection  aa  it  occurs  naturally  the  veins  of  the 
penis  are  compressed  by  contraction  of  the  musculature  about  the  urethra, 
thereby  rendering  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  penis  more  difficult,  which  in 
turn  serves  to  heighten  the  degree  of  erection.  Compression  of  these  veins 
alone  however  does  not  cause  erection. 

Erection  obviously  must  be  closely  related  to  the  functions  of  the  testes; 
and  yet  observations  on  both  men  and  animals  go  to  show  that  erection  is  pos- 
sible after  castration  and  that  sexual  passion  may  not  be  entirely  destroyed. 

When  ejaculation  occurs,  the  seminal  fluid  ia  thrown  by  forcible  contrac- 
tions of  the  vasa  defereiitia  into  the  urethra  in  the  direction  of  the  para  mem- 
branacea  urethne.  Entrance  to  the  urinary  bladder  is  prevented  chiefly  by  the 
sphincter  of  tha  bladder  and  by  contraction  of  the  musculature  of  the  prostate. 

The  ejaculatory  ducta  open  at  the  summit  of  the  seminal  eminence,  while 
the  mouths  of  the  numerous  ducts,  from  the  prostate  are  so  arranged  that  they 
empty  their  secretion  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  When  the  semen  pours 
out  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  numerous  streams  of  the  secretion  from  the  pros- 
tate are  at  the  same  time  poured  into  the  urethra  and  there  results  a  very 
uniform  mixture  of  the  two  fluids  (Walker), 

The  seminal  fluid  is  expelled  from  the  urethra  by  contraction  of  the  bulbo- 
cavemosus  and  the  ischio-cavemosus  muscles;  according  to  Walker  the  sphincter 
urethrie  membranaccie  should  play  an  essential  part  in  this  also. 

Ejaculation  may  take  place  without  erection — in  the  guinea  pig,  for  example, 
when  the  spinal  cord  ia  crushed  by  means  of  an  exploring  instrument.  In  the 
same  animal  Remy  found  on  the  inferior  vena  cava  at  the  level  of  the  renal 
veins  a  small  ganglion  electrical  stimulation  of  which  produced  a  sudden  ejacu- 
lation. Sexual  desire  was  not  destroyed  by  section  of  the  nerves  issuing  from 
this  ganglion,  but  erection  and  ejaculation  were  no  longer  possible. 
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g2.    THE  FEMALE  SEXUAL  OROARS 

A.   THE  OVARIES  AlID  OVIDUCTS 

The  primordial  ova,  which  are  destined  ultimately  to  become  the  mature 
ova  capable  of  fertilization,  are  formed  at  a  very  early  stage  of  intrauterine 
life.  In  the  further  course  of  development  they  become  surrounded  by  a 
layer  of  germinal  epithelial  cells,  the  whole  group  being  then  known  as  the 
primary  follicle. 

From  this  primary  follicle  what  is  known  as  a  Graafian  folUcle  is  devel- 
oped in  the  following  manner:  The  epithelium  which  surrounds  the  ovum 
begins  to  proliferate  and  becomes  many-layered.  Then  in  the  space  between 
these  layers  a  fluid  gradually  collects,  partly  by  transudation  from  the  sur- 
rounding blood  vessels  and  partly  by  disintegration  of  epithelial  cells.  In  the 
human  ovary  this  liquor  folHcuIaris  is  found  only  in  that  part  of  the  follicle 
presenting  toward  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  On  the  medial  side  of  the  follicle 
the  epithelium  forms  a  mass  of  cells  surrounding  the  ovum  and  projecting 
into  the  follicular  cavity  as  the  discus  proligervs.  The  follicle  is  also  sur- 
rounded by  a  connective  tissue  envelope  known  as  the  ikeca  foUicuU. 

At  the  same  time  the  ovum,  its  nucleus  (germinal  vesicle)  and  nucleolus 
(germinal  spot)  grow  in  size  and  the  ovum  becomes  surrounded  by  a  mem- 
brane, the  zona  pellucida,  secreted  by  the  follicular  epithelium.  The  mem- 
brane, however,  is  separated  from  the  ovum  by  a  small  space. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  ovum,  the  protoplasm  from  the  center 
outward  becomes  transformed  into  t/olk  spherules,  until  finally  there  remains 
of  the  true  protoplasm  only  a  thin  layer  situated  peripherally,  and  containing 
the  nucleus. 

Development  of  the  primary  follicle  into  the  Graafian  follicle  takes  place 
before  sexual  maturity,  in  fact  before  the  birth  of  the  young  female.  But 
the  ova  are  not  yet  capable  of  being  fertilized  and  will  not  be  before  the 
b^inning  of  sexual  maturity — i.e.,  about  the  fourteenth  year.  By  this  time 
the  ova  are  about  twice  as  large  as  when  the  Graafian  follicle  was  formed, 
measuring  now  about  0.2  mm.  in  diameter,  and  have  extruded  from  them- 
selves half  the  chroTnatin  (staining  substance)  of  their  nuclei. 

When  the  follicle  has  reached  a  certain  size,  an  internal  proliferation  in 
the  inner  layer  of  the  theca  folliculi  takes  place  which  finally  leads  to  its 
rupture  and  to  the  consequent  liberaiion  of  the  ovum.  The  processes  con- 
cerned in  this,  according  to  Nagel's  description,  shape  themselves  on  this 
wise: 

The  vessels  of  the  theca  become  strongly  developed,  and  the  cells  about 
them  multiply  enormously.  At  the  same  time  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells 
becomes  filled  with  a  material  (lutein)  which  gives  the  whole  inner  wall  of  the 
follicle  a  yellow  cast.  The  lutein  cells  become  bulged  out  in  the  form  of  a 
papilla  on  the  inner  layer  of  the  theca  and  this  bulging  continues,  crowding 
the  follicular  contents  more  and  more  toward  the  thinnest  part  of  the  follicular 
wall  turned  toward  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  until  finally  the  follicle  bursts. 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  proliferation  of  the  lutein  cells  there  goe.s  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  follicular  epithelium,  by  which  the  ovum  with  its  epi- 
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theliuiQ  is  released  from  the  discus  proligerus.  The  eontentB  of  the  follicle 
are  replaced  in  part  at  least  bj  a  blood  clot:  we  then  have  instead  of  the 
Graaiian  follicle  a  corpus  Ivieum. 

Thus  the  ovum  conies  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  is  ready  to  enter  the 
Fallopian  tube  to  be  passed  on  into  the  uterus.  The  abdominal  opening  of 
the  tube  spreads  out  in  the  form  of  a  funnel  surrounded  by  fringelike  proc- 
esses known  as  fimbria,  one  of  which,  the  fimbria  ovarica,  comes  quite  close 
up  to  the  ovary.  Along  this  fimbria,  extending  from  the  ovary  to  the  tube, 
runs  a  groove,  which,  like  the  fimhrise  themselves  and  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  tubes,  is  clothed  by  a  ciliated  epithelium.  These  cilia  beat  in  the 
direction  of  the  tube,  creating  a  current  in  the  surrounding  capillary  spaces 
between  the  viscera,  which  probably  plays  a  predominant  part  in  guiding  the 
ovum.  The  production  of  this  current  is  materially  aided  by  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  tube,  its  relation  to  the  ovary  being  such  as  to  form  about 
the  latter  a  sort  of  pocket,  closed  off  from  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Once  in  the  Fallopian  tube  the  ovum  is  carried  along  to  the  uterus  by  the 
movements  of  the  cilia.  In  this  journey,  which  requires  about  three  days,  the 
remains  of  the  follicular  epithelium  adherent  to  the  ovum  when  it  is  set 
free,  become  stripped  off,  leaving  the  ovum  naked. 

It  13  probable  that  manj'  of  the  ova  set  free  from  the  ovary  never  reach  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  but  are  lost  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Opinions  differ  very  much  as  to  the  time  of  ovulation  (liberation  of  the 
ovum  from  the  ovary),  and  a  definite  decision  between  them  cannot  be  given 
at  this  time.  Some  authors  suppose  that  it  takes  place  only  in  connection  with 
menstruation  (before  or  after),  others  that  it  can  occur  at  any  time  in  connec- 
tion with  copulation. 

B.   THE  0TER0S 

The  uterus  is  a  hollow  organ  which  serves  the  purpose  of  harboring  the 
ovum  during  it£  development  into  the  mature  fwtus  and  of  supplying  the 
necessary  nourishment  for  this  development.  The  wall  of  the  uterus  con- 
sists externally  of  numerous  smooth  muscle  fibers  interlaced  together,  and 
internally  of  a  raucous  membrane  lined  with  a  ciliated  epithelium,  invagina- 
tions of  which  toward  the  muscle  layer  constitute  the  mucous  glands.  The 
cilia  of  the  epithelium  beat  from  above  downward — i.e.,  from  the  fundus 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  uterus. 

The  uterus  differs  radically  from  all  other  organs  of  the  body  in  that  its 
tissues  undergo  profound  alterations  under  perfectly  normal  circumstances. 
Some  of  these  alterations  are  related  to  menstruation,  some  of  them  to 
pregnancy. 

By  menslruaiion  is  meant  a  periodic  discharge  of  blood  from  the  uterus 
of  the  sexually  mature  female,  which  occurs  about  every  twenty-eight  days 
and  continues  on  the  average  about  four  days.  It  begins  at  about  the  four- 
teenth year  of  age  and  constitutes  the  external  sign  of  sexual  maturity.  The 
quantity  of  blootl  discharged  at  each  period  has  been  estimated  at  from 
100-200  cc,  but  the  amount  is  subject  to  great  variations.  At  the  age  of 
forty-five  to  fifty  years  menstruation  gradually  ceases,  and  with  it  the  ability 
to  bear  young  is  permanently  lost.    This  age  ie  designated  as  the  cUmactfric. 
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It  had  long  been  supposed  that  menstruation  was  due  to  some  nervous  influ- 
ence of  the  ovary  over  the  uterus.  But  it  has  been  observed  that  in  monkeys 
menstruation  can  take  place  even  when  the  ovaries  have  been  removed  from 
their  normal  position  in  the  body  and  transplanted  elsewhere,  all  nervous  con- 
nections with  the  ovary  being  severed.  Hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
intemal  secretion  of  theovaryis  the  essential  medium  of  influence  (cf.  page  358). 

Just  as  in  man,  the  appearance  of  puberty  in  woman  is  marked  by  other 
changes  in  the  body:  the  mammary  glands  increase  in  size,  the  Jigure  loses 
its  childish  delicacy  and,  by  the  deposition  of  subcutaneous  fat,  becomes  more 
robust.  Castration  of  the  female  (extirpation  of  the  ovaries)  likewise  pro- 
duces more  or  less  sharply  pronounced  changes  (cf.  page  358). 

The  monthly  changes  in  the  uterus  proceed  as  follows:  five  to  ten  days 
before  the  period  of  discharge  the  blood  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane 
become  dilated,  the  membrane  itself  as  a  result  swells  up  and  a  proliferation 
of  its  more  superficial  layers  takes  place.  Then  follows  a  hemorrhage  in  the 
subepithelial  tissue  which  is  probably  not  due  to  rupture  of  blood  vessels,  but 
to  the  escape  from  them  of  red  blood  corpuscles.  The  nutritive  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane  thus  becomes  impaired,  and  as  a  consequence  its 
outermost  layers  (the  decidiia  menslrudlix)  slough  off  (according  to  some 
authors  the  loss  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  due  to  lack  of  nutrition,  but 
to  pressure  of  the  escaping  blood  in  the  subjacent  tissues) ;  the  period  of 
discharge  continues  for  about  four  days,  when  a  process  of  restitution  sets 
in.  These  changes  proceed  by  a  regeneration  of  tissue  from  the  remaining 
epithelium  and  its  invaginations,  and  last  from  five  to  ten  days.  Hence  the 
tissue  changes  accompanying  menstruation  cover  all  told  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-four  days  out  of  each  month. 

The  physiological  significance  of  menstruation  probably  consists  in  a 
preparation  of  the  uterine  wall  for  the  reception  of  the  fertilized  ovum. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  that  of  the  ccFvix  bears 
on  its  surface  a  ciliated  epithelium,  invaginations  of  which  form  the  cervical 
Rlands.  These  glands  secrete  a  clear,  viscid  mucua  which  collects  in  the  cervi- 
cal canal  soon  after  conception  and  remains  there  as  a  plug  serving  to  keep  the 
passage  closed  throughout  pregnancy. 

After  the  climacteric  has  been  passed,  and  ova  are  no  longer  being  formed, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  shrivels  up,  the  connective  tissue  under- 
lying it  increases  in  quantity,  the  cervical  glands  atrophy,  and  the  epithelium 
loses  its  cilia. 

C.    PREGHAlfCT  AHD  BIRTH 

Spermatozoa  are  independently  motile,  and  in  virtue  of  this  property  of 
motility  can  traverse  great  distances,  relatively  speaking.  Their  entrance  into 
the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  is  due  no  doubt  to  some  chemotactic  influence 
over  them  exercised  by  the  secretions  of  those  organs,  and  their  ascent  toward 
the  ovaries  within  the  tubes  is  traceable  to  their  rheolactic  properties  (cf. 
page  5C).  Coming  into  contact  with  the  ovum,  the  spermatozoon  enters  it, 
possibly  under  the  spell  of  a  thigviotartic  infiucnce  (cf.  page  5(5).  Inside  the 
ovum  the  spermatozoon  produces  changes  comprehended  under  the  term  fer- 
tilization, which  make  it  possible  for  the  ovum  to  develop  into  a  new  individual. 
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When  the  ovum  has  been  fertilized,  it  becomes  attached  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  already  prepared  for  it,  and  later  becomes  surrounded 
by  the  proliferating  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  material  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  the  ovum  is  received  from 
the  mother  through  the  placenta.  As  the  ovum  grows  the  uterus  increases 
in  size,  so  that  while  before  impregnation  its  capacity  is  3-5  cc,  at  the  close 
of  pregnancy  it  is  5,000-7,000  cc.  This  colossal  development  produces  re- 
markably little  change  in  the  organism  as  a  whole,  and  the  only  permanent 
alterations  remaining  after  pregnancy  are  certain  folds  in  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  of  the  abdomen  caused  by  the  extreme  tension  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected,  and  certain  anatomical  differences  in  the  wall  of  the  uterus. 

The  period  of  gestation  covers  ten  menstrual  periods — i.  e.,  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  days — at  the  end  of  which  time  birth  takes  place. 

The  fcEtus  is  discharged  from  the  uterus  by  powerful  contractions  of  iti 
muscular  walls,  aided  by  simultaneous  contractions  of  the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  muscles.  The  first  effect  of  the  uterine  contractions  is  to  draw 
the  cervix  on  all  sides  tightly  against  the  foetus  and  to  dilate  the  passage  way 
until  the  child  can  be  forced  through.  This  stage  of  labor  is  called  the 
opening  period;  that  following,  which  terminates  in  the  complete  discharge 
of  the  offspring,  is  called  the  expulsion  period.  In  cases  of  first  births  the 
former  period  lasts  about  twelve  hours,  in  subsequent  births  sis  hours;  the 
length  of  the  expulsion  period  is  estimated  at  two  hours.  These  however  are 
only  average  figures,  and  the  duration  of  birth  may  vary  considerably 
either  way. 

Owing  to  their  painful  character  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  in  child- 
birth are  commonly  called  labor  pains.    They  are  not  continuous,  but  like 


Fio.  302.— Normal  ct 

the  contractions  themselves  are  intermittent  and  become  progressively  longer 
and  more  severe  until  near  the  culmination  of  labor. 

The  frequency  of  labor  pains  is  variable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first 
stage  of  labor,  the  interval  between  them  is  greatest,  but  it  becomes  steadily 
less  until  it  reaches  its  minimum  (less  than  one  hundred  seconds)  at  the  end 
of  this  stage  or  some  time  during  the  second.  When  the  pains  are  unusually 
long  and  severe,  the  pauses  are  also  longer. 

So  long  as  there  is  no  change  in  the  volume  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus, 
the  intrauterine  prenstire  during  the  pauses,  as  estimated  by  Schatz,  Polallion. 
Westermark,  and  others,  remains  remarkably  even  in  any  particular  case  of 
labor;  but  in  different  cases  of  labor  it  varies  from  20  to  70  ram.  Hg.  When 
the  amnion  is  ruptured  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  Ihe  uterine  contents  take^ 
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place,  and  thie  occasions  a  fall  of  the  intrauterine  pressure  at  the  next  P*"^^ 
After  this  fall,  however,  the  pressure  during  the  following  pauses  tends 
return  to  its  original   level,  although  that  level  is  seldom   reached,  par   3 
because  the  amniotic  iiuid  escapes  during  each  contraction  of  the  «al  •  ^ 
partly  because  the  child  is  pressed  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  pelvis, 
decreasing  the  volume  of  the  uterine  contents.  t  «    * 

During  a  single  pain  the  intrauterine  preseure  increases  slowly   **■  "^  ' 
then  rather  rapidly,  and  finally  slowly  again  until  it  reaches  its  highest  pomt. 


Flo.  303. — Pressure  curve  of  the  last  contraction  of  the  uterus  in  pnrt4mtioii,  alter  VV^^ 

The  high  curve,  reaching  a  preemre  of  400  mm.  Hg..  repreMnta  the  effect  of  the  alCf'™"'^ 
muBClea.     To  be  read  from  left  to  right.  °<tominal 

For  about  eight  seconds  it  remains  at  this  maximum,  after  which  it  faj|„  . 
first  slowly,  then  for  five  to  twenty-five  seconds  more  rapidly  and  at  the  last 
very  slowl'y  (Fig.  302). 

The  highest  pressure  due  to  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  alone,  attained 
during  the  individual  pains,  increases  during  the  progress  of  birth  and  reaches 
its  maximum  at  the  end.  Out  of  587  determinations  made  by  Westermark 
the  lowest  was  20  mm.  Hp,,  the  highest  220,  and  the  average  109  mm.  The 
value  naturally  is  considerably  increased  when  the  abdomitMl  pressure  also  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  wall  of  the  uterus.  Especially  is  this  the  case  during 
the  last  pains  of  the  expulsive  period,  where  values  of  400  mm.  Hg.  have 
been  observed  (Fig.  303). 

A  short  time  after  the  birth  of  the  child  the  placenta  becomes  loosened  and 
with  the  amnion  is  expelled  from  the  uterus  as  the  afterbirth.  The  severe 
hemorrhnue  which  occurs  at  first  ia  stopped  by  the  powerful  contractions  of  the 
uterus.  Then  the  organ  gradually  returns  to  its  original  size,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane becomes  regenerated,  the  muscle  fibers  decrease  in  length  and  breadth. 
Connected  with  these  regeneration  changes,  which  are  complete  after  about  two 
months,  there  is  for  a  couple  of  weeks  a  discliarge  of  a  slimy,  and  at  first  bloody, 
material.  The  first  menstruation  however  does  not  as  a  rule  appear  until  about 
the  tenth  month,  when  lactation  has  ceased  (cf.  §3). 
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D.    OniERVATIOIl  OP  THE  SEXUAL  ORGANS 

Experimental  data  on  the  innervation  of  the  uterus  differ  widely.  While 
some  authors  state  that  the  circular  muscle  fibers  are  innervated  by  the  neiri 
erigentes  and  the  longitudinal  fibers  by  the  hypogastric,  Langley  and  Ander- 
son have  reached  the  conclusion  that  (in  the  rabbit  and  cat)  only  the  lumbar 
nerves  convey  motor  fibers  and  that  these  supply  both  the  longitudinal  and 
circular  musculatures.  The  effect  of  unilateral  stimulation  is  felt  chiefly  on 
the  same  side. 

iffagel  describes  the  inneiratioa  of  the  uterus  in  the  woman  as  follows:  one 
trunk  arises  from  the  hyfrogastric  plexus,  while  others  arise  from  the  sacral 
nerves.  The  former  receives  fibers  from  the  third  sacral  and  sends  a  branch  to 
the  ureter.  It  then  betakes  itself  to  the  cervical  ganglion  (plexus  utero-vagi- 
nalts)  which  lies  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lateral  vaginal  fold. 

Besides  this  ganglion,  nhich  receives  branches  from  the  fourth  sacral  and 
is  also  connected  with  the  hemorrhoid  alls  nerve,  there  are  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  ureter  two  other  ganglia  (the  vesical  plexus) ;  the  three  ganglia  are 
connected  with  one  another  and  send  branches  to  the  uterus,  the  vagina,  etc. 
Most  of  the  uterine  nerves  come  from  these  ganglia;  a  smaller  part  of  them 
pass  directly  from  the  hypogastric  plexus. 

The  nerves  of-the  ovaries  arise  from  the  plexus  renalis  and  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  plexus  aorticus  abdominalis. 

The  plexus  surrounding  the  vagina  arises  from  the  cervical  and  vesicular 
ganglia,  but  also  receives  twigs  from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves. 

Movements  of  the  uterus  can  be  produced  by  stimulatioa  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  (lumbar  cord,  medulla  oblongata,  anterior 
part  of  the  optic  thalamt,  cerebral  cortex,  probably  the  motor  zone).  But  the 
uterus  contracts  spontaneously  at  a  certain  rhythm  even  when  it  is  cut  out 
of  the  body,  and  birth  has  been  known  to  take  place  in  a  perfectly  normal 
manner  with  all  the  uterine  nerves  cut  (Rein)  and  after  entire  extirpation 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  cord  (Goltz  and  Ewald,  cf,  page  583).  The 
central  ne^^'ous  system  therefore  plays  a  relatively  unimportant  part  in  con- 
trolling the  movements  of  the  uterus. 

According  to  Keilmann  and  Knupffer,  parturition  takes  place  at  once  if 
the  cervix  be  everted  as  far  as  the  ganglion  of  the  cervix.  But  Rein  states 
that  (in  the  dog)  parturition  takes  place  also  after  extirpation  of  the  ganglion. 

§3.    SECRETION  OF  MILK 

The  newborn  child  is  not  far  enough  developed  to  seek  and  to  take  food 
without  help.  Its  digestive  organs  are  not  yet  capable  of  modifjnng  the 
ordinary  mixed  diet  of  man,  consequently  nourishment  for  the  child  must 
be  prepared  for  some  months  in  the  body  of  the  mother.  This  is  accomplished 
through  the  activity  of  the  mammary  glands  which  form  and  secrete  the  milk. 


Milk  constitutes  the  natural  food  of  the  child  and  hence  contains  in  proper 
relative  proportions  all  the  foodstuffs  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  derel- 
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opment  of  the  young  body.     We  therefore  find  in  milk  proteid,  fat,  carbo- 
hydrate and  mineral  substances. 

Among  the  proteids  of  milk  we  find :  in  small  quantities  1  act -globulin, 
which  is  probably  identical  with  serum  globulin ;  lact-albuniin,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  certain  properties  from  serum  albumin;  and,  most  important 
of  all,  casein.  Cow's  milk  contains  on  the  average  about  3  per  cent  of  casein 
and  0.5  per  cent  of  other  proteids. 

Casein  of  cow'a  milk  is  a  nucleo- albumin  (cf,  page  75)  which  is  charac- 
terized chiefly  by  the  fact  that  it  coagulates  under  the  influence  of  rennin  (cf. 
page  250),  In  the  dried  state  caeein  is  a  fine  white  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  very  difficultly  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  common  neutral  salts,  but 
in  water  to  which  a  very  alight  trace  of  alkali  has  been  added  it  is  very  readily 
soluble.  It  is  soluble  also  in  the  presence  of  calcium  carbonate  from  which  the 
casein,  acting  as  an  acid,  displace^'  the  carbon  dioxide.  Its  solutions  do  not 
coagulate  on  boiling  aud  are  not  precipitated  by  magnesium  sulphate,  metallic 
salts,  or  mineral  acids  in  excess. 

The  casein  of  woman's  milk  is  distinguished  from  that  of  cow's  milk  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  the  clot.  While  the  clot  of  cow's  milk  is  composed  of  dense, 
compact  masses,  in  the  coagulation  of  woman's  milk  a  very  loose  and  finely 
flocculent  precipitate  is  formed.  This  difference,  as  will  be  readily  understood, 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  for  digestion  in  the  stomach  of  the  infant. 
Besides,  the  casein  of  woman's  milk  does  not  always  coagulate  under  the  influ- 
ence of  renntn,  aud  in  its  digestion,  according  to  Kobrak,  pseudonuclcin  is 
formed  in  very  much  smaller  quantities  than  in  digestion  of  cow's  milk  casein. 

Various  other  circumstauces  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  casein  of 
woman's  milk  is  a  compound  of  a  nucleo -albumin  similar  to  the  casein  of  cow'a 
milk  with  a  basic  proteid  body,  probably  a  histon  or  a  protamin.  In  fact  it  is 
possible  to  prepare  from  the  casein  of  woman's  milk  a  body  which  in  its  coagu- 
lation forms  a  compact  cake  not  unlike  that  of  cow's  milk  casein  (Kobrak). 

Finally,  there  has  been  found  in  woman's  milk  a  proteid  substance,  very 
rich  in  sulphur  and  relatively  poor  in  carbon,  called  opalisin  (Wroblewsky), 
which  occurs  in  cow's  milk  only  in  very  slight  quantities. 

The  fat  of  milk  is  present  in  the  form  of  small  droplets.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  believed  with  Ascherson  that  these  droplets  were  surrounded  by  a 
proteid  membrane  (haptogen  membrane).  Later  researches  seemed  to  have 
shown  that  this  is  not  true,  but  that  the  fusion  of  milk  droplets  is  prevented 
only  by  the  surface  tension  of  the  constituents  of  different  specific  gravity 
present  in  milk,  or  by  a  layer  of  casein  or  proteid  solution  held  about  the 
droplets  by  molecular  attraction.  But  more  recently  the  former  view  has  been 
taken  up  again,  and  it  is  now  stated  very  definitely  by  Voltz  that  the  milk 
droplets  possess  envelopes  of  solid  substance,  which  are  probably  true  mem- 
branes. These  envelopes  contain  both  nitrogenous  and  nonnitrogenous  com- 
pounds, as  well  as  inorganic  substances  of  which  calcium  is  the  chief.  Their 
chemical  composition  varies  greatly. 

In  woman's  milk  the  fat  droplets  are  larger  and  their  number  smaller  than 
in  cow's  milk. 

Butter,  which  is  the  fat  of  milk,  consists  mainly  of  palmitin  and  olein. 
Besides  we  find;  stearic  acid,  myristinic  acid,  small  quantities  of  butyric  acid, 
caproic  acid,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  triglycerides.     The  melting  point  of  the  fat 
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of  woman's   milk   is   34°   C,    the  conRealiDg   point,   20'    C,    and    its    specific 
gravity  0.966. 

Tho  most  important  carhohydraie  of  milk  is  milk  sugar  (cf.  page  81). 

Bungc  has  made  the  very  remarkable  observation  that  in  dogs  and  rabbits 
the  mineral  constituenU  are  prei^nt  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  in  the 
ash  of  newborn  animals,  while  the  percentage  composition  of  the  a^h  of 
the  blood  and  blood  serum  are  quite  different  (cf.  the  following  table). 
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This  agreement  is  wanting,  however,  when  we  compare  the  composition 
of  human  milk  with  that  of  tlie  ash  of  the  human  infant,  as  the  followinfr 
summaries  of  ol)servations  by  de  Lange,  Hugonenq  and  Soldner  will  show. 
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Bunge  refers  this  striking  difference  to  the  circumstance  that  the  com- 
position of  milk  ash  agrees  more  closely  with  that  of  the  ash  of  the  young, 
the  more  rapidly  the  animal  grows  in  weight  after  birth,  pointing  out  that 
it  is  only  by  means  of  such  an  agreement  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
rapidly  growing  animal  to  get  every  necessary  mineral  constituent  in  the 
proper  proportion  for  its  growth.  In  the  slowly  growing  human  infant  thi? 
agreement  is  not  necessan-.  But  it  is  important  that  those  constituents  of 
the  ash  that  sene  to  keep  the  composition  of  the  urine  normal  should  tie 
supplied ;  hence  the  woman's  milk  is  found  to  contain  relatively  more  alkaline 
chlorides  than  the  dog  or  rabbit  milk. 

In  support  of  this  view,  Bunge  compares  the  percentage  composition  of 
milk  in  tissue-formiog  substances,  proteid  and  ash  (calcium  and  phosphoric 
acid)  in  rapidly  aud  slowly  growing  animals.  It  will  be  observed  from  the 
following  table  that  these  percentagea  are  much  higher  in  the  former  thau  in 
the  latter. 
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The  average  composition  of  cow's  milk,  taken  from  a  very  large  number 
of  analyses,  ia:  87.2  per  cent  water,  12.8  per  cent  solids,  3.0  per  cent  casein, 
0.5  per  cent  albumin,  3.7  per  cent  fat,  4.J»  per  cent  sugar  and  0.7  per  cent 
mineral  constituents. 

\Voman'.s  milk  contains:  87-8!)  per  cent  water,  10.8-12.4  per  cent  solids, 
1-3  per  cent  proteid,  3-4  per  cent  fat,  5-8  per  cent  sugar  and  0.2-0.4  per 
cent  mineral  matter. 

In  general  woman's  milk  is  poorer  in  proteid  and  mineral  constituents  and 
richer  in  sugar  and  lecithin  than  cow's  milk.  The  absolute  quantity  of  milk 
secreted  during  the  lactation  period  increases  up  to  the  twenty-eiglith  week, 
and  then  falls  off.  The  proteid  content,  however,  shows  an  almost  constant 
decrease,  as  the  following  figures  from  Sbldner  will  show.  Part  of  the  data 
are  from  different  individuals. 
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The  fat  content  likewise  decreases  somewhat  in  the  course  of  the  lactation 
period;  but  the  percentage  of  sugar  increases,  at  first  pretty  rapidly,  then 
more  and  more  slowly. 

According  to  Bungo  the  mineral  constituents  of  woman's  milk  have  the 
following  distribution  per  1,000  parts:  K,0  0.703.  }Ja^O  0.2.)7.  CiiO  0.343, 
MgO  O.OfiS,  Fe.O,  0.00«.  P,.0,  0.4(>!l.  CI  0.445. 

The  quantity  of  milk  secreted  daily  by  both  breasts  of  a  nursing  mother 
may  1«  estimated  at  about  1,300  g.,  hut  this  quantity  is  subject  to  great 
variations. 

B.   SECRBTIOK  OF  HILK 

The  milk  i,s  secreted  by  the  mammary  glnnd-;.  Each  gland  consists  of 
15-20  lobes  grouped  about  as  many  ducts  which  open  in  the  nipple.     Tliey 
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are  fully  formed  id  the  boT  as  well  as  in  the  giri  at  birth,  and  up  to  the  eod 
of  the  second  to  eighth  week  after  birth  they  gecrete  a  milky  fluid  called 
"  witch's, milk."  In  males  the  mammary  glands  as  a  mle  become  only  elightly 
developed  and  never  produce  any  secretion.  In  the  female  they  h^in  at 
puberty  to  grow  and  increase  considerably  in  size  at  that  time  Bnt  a  really 
important  increase  takes  place  only  in  conDect)<a  with  pregnancy.  During 
the  last  few  weeks  of  gestation,  a  fluid  which  differs  considerably  in  com- 
position from  the  milk  and  is  known  as  the  colostrum,  is  given  off,  and  after 
birth  has  occurred  tbe  glands  enter  upon  a  period  of  vigorous  activity  which, 
with  the  child  at  the  breast,  continues  for  months.  \Vhen  the  child  is  not 
nurEed  by  the  mother,  the  mammary  glands  atrophy  and  shrivel  up  to  a 
small  mass  of  connective  tissue. 

The  nerves  of  the  mammary  glands  end  about  the  gland  cells  aa  a  net  of 
cirrous  arborizationi<.  In  the  human  species  they  arise  from  the  fourth  to 
sixth  intercostal  nerves. 

In  animals  tbe  mammary  glands  ere  situated  more  distally  and  accordispl; 
are  supplied  bj  more  distal  oerves.  In  tk^  guinea  pig.  which  has  only  a  single 
pair  of  mammary  glands,  tbe  nerves  come  fmm  the  spermatica.  The  five  pairs 
of  glands  in  the  dtfg  receive  their  nerves  from  this  and  several  other  nerve 
trunks. 

The  influence  of  the'nerrotu  gystem  on  the  secretion  of  milk  is  a  subject 
which  has  not  yet  been  sufliciently  investigated.  From  the  observations  of 
Goltz  and  Ewald  on  animals  with  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  cord  essected 
(page  5K3),  we  learn  (hat  the  mammari-  glands  can  secrete  milk  independ- 
ently of  the  central  nervous  system.  But  the  milk  secreted  by  glands  whose 
nerves  have  l>ocn  sectioned  exhibits  morphological  changes  which  go  to  show 
that  the  secretion  is  influenced  in  certain  ways  by  the  nervous  system  (K. 
Basch).  Besides  in  the  above  experiments  of  Goltz  and  Ewald  the  indnence 
of  the  peripheral  pjTnpathetic  ganglia  was  not  excluded. 

Concerning  the  meckanum  of  milk  secretion,  the  most  divergent  views 
have  l>een  expressed,  and  for  the  present  we  cannot  decide  whether  the  gland 
cells  Ijccome  disintegrated  and  contribute  their  own  substance  to  the  secretion, 
or  whether  they  prepare  the  constituents  of  the  milk  from  other  materials. 
It  seems,  however,  that  there  can  be  no  very  extensive  destruction  of  cells, 
and  the  real  question  therefore  narrows  down  to  whether  or  not  nuclei  and 
protoplasm  become  to  some  extent  transformed  into  secretion.  Most  recent 
writers  on  the  subject  think  that  this  is  the  case;  but  that  only  (he  free  end 
of  the  gland  cell  is  lost,  and  that  after  the  secretory  products  have  in  this 
way  k-en  discharged,  a  regeneration  of  (he  protoplasm  from  (he  basal,  nucle- 
ated end  of  the  cell  takes  place,  and  the  same  process  of  transformation, 
disintegration,  etc.,  is  repeated.  For  more  detailed  information  we  must  refer 
to  the  literature  bearing  on  the  subject.  Here  we  may  only  add  that  during 
lactation  a  vaning  number  of  leucocytes  wander  out  of  the  interstitial  con- 
nective ti.«.«ue  into  the  alveoli  of  the  glands.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  event 
of  arrested  lactation,  they  convei-  the  fat  away  from  the  mammary  gland. 

Neither  casein  nor  milk  sugar  is  found  in  the  blood;  hence  it  is  evident 
that  they  must  be  formed  in  the  mammary  gland  itself. 
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K.  Basch  conceives  that  casein  is  formed  by  combination  of  a  pseudonuclein, 
which  is  set  free  from  the  nuclei  of  the  gland  cell,  with  proteid.  He  bases 
this  view  on  the  fact,  among  other  things,  that  by  the  action  of  a  xantbin-free 
and  sugar-free  nucleic  acid,  prepared  from  the  mammary  gland,  on  the  serum 
of  ox  blood,  he  was  able  to  get  a  substance  which  had  all  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  cow's  milk  casein. 

The  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  can  be  raised  by  feeding  fat.  This  increase 
is  explained  in  different  ways  by  different  authors;  but  it  is  fairly  probable  that 
some  of  the  fat  of  the  food  at  least  is  carried  over  into  the  secretion.  The  fact 
that  when  iodized  swine  fat  has  been  fed,  it  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  milk 
in  fairly  large  quantities  (Wintemitz)  would  favor  this  view.  When  iodine 
alone  or  potassium  iodide  is  fed  only  the  merest  traces  of  iodine  are  found  in 
the  milk  (Caspar!). 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  observations  by  Henriques  and  Hansen  which 
indicate  that  the  fat  of  the  food  in  its  passage  through  the  cells  of  the  milk 
glands  suffers  changes  in  its  composition. 

Even  Tvhen  an  animal  in  lactation  receives  a-dict  which  is  poor  in  fat,  the 
milk  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat.  In  this  case  the  milk  fat  must 
have  been  formed  either  from  the  carbohydrates  fed  or  from  the  large  deposits 
of  fat  in  the  body.  This  is  demonstrated  especially  by  the  appearance  of  iodized 
fat  in  the  milk  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  iodised  fat  in  the  food,  but  when 
iodized  fat  had  previously  been  stored  in  the  body  (Caspari). 

A  cow  on  a  restricted  diet  naturally  secretes  less  milk  than  on  a  full  diet; 
but  the  fat  in  her  milk  still  has  a  lower  melting  point  than  the  body's  fat.  This 
means  that  when  the  fat  deposited  in  the  body  is  called  into  requisition,  rela- 
tively more  olein  is  mobilized  than  palmatin  and  stearin  (Henriques  and 
Hansen). 

It  has  ofttimes  been  confirmed  that  both  the  quantity  of  milk  and  the  per- 
centage of  fat  secreted  increases  on  a  diet  which  is  rich  in  proteid.  and  this 
can  only  mean  that  proteid  either  directly  or  indirectly  is  a  source  of  fat. 

According  to  Thierfelder  the  sugar  of  milk  arises  from  some  mother  sub- 
stance not  yet  definitely  identified,  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme  associated  with 
the  gland  cells. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  here  among  the  many  different  external 
agencies  which  influence  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk:  (1)  Frequent 
milking  favors  the  activity  of  the  glands.  When  the  milking  is  done  at  stated 
intervals,  the  last  milk  stripped  from  the  glands  is  richest  in  fat.  This  is 
probabl.v  due  to  the  adherence  of  many  fat  particles  to  the  walls  between  the 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  the  earlier  milk  flowed  through,  the  stripping 
process  being  necessarj-  to  dislodge  them.  (2)  Too  vigorous  exercise  diminishes 
the  quantity  of  ihe  milk,  probably  because  the  blood  stream  is  diverted  from 
the  glands  to  the  muscles.  On  the  other  hand,  moderate  exercise  increases  the 
secretion  of  milk  in  women,  probably  owing  to  its  favorable  effects  on  respira- 
tion, circulation,  digestion,  etc.  (H.  Munk). 


SECOND    SECTION 

GROWTH  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Several  different  periods  may  be  recognized  in  the  life  of  an  individual 
human  being.  They  are  not  marked  off  by  sharply  defined  boundaries,  so 
that  one  can  say  for  example  that  on  a  certain  day  the  individual  is  a  youth 
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and  the  next  day  a  man  or  woman ;  but  are  recognized  by  the  characteristics 
which  plainly  prevail,  once  they  are  fully  establi,ihed.    These  periods  are: 

(1)  Period  of  ike  Newborn,  from  birth  to  the  loss  of  the  umbilical  cord, 
which  usually  takes  place  in  four  or  five  days. 

(2)  Period  of  Infancy,  up  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  teeth,  from  the 
seventh  to  the  ninth  month. 

(3)  Later  Childhood,  up  to  the  appearance  of  the  permanent  teeth  about 
the  seventh  year. 

(4)  Age  of  Boyhood  and  Girlhood,  up  to  the  beginning  of  puberty,  thir- 
teenth to  fourteenth  years. 

(5)  Age  of  Youth  or  Adolescence,  up  to  the  time  of  bodily  maturity, 
nineteenth  to  twenty-first  year, 

(6)  Age  of  Maturity,  up  to  the  prime  of  life  (climacteric  in  the  woman), 
forty-fifth  to  fiftieth  year. 

(7)  Old  Age. 

The  first  five  periods  are  the  ones  of  particular  interest  here  because  they 
cover  almost  the  entire  period  of  growth.  The  sixth  period  is  the  age  within 
which  man  reaches  his  full  physical  and  mental  development.  During  the 
seventh  period  various  disorders,  caused  more  or  less  by  chronic  ailments  of 
one  kind  or  another,  gradually  encroach  upon  the  normal  functions,  and  the 
physical  and  mental  powers  are  on  the  wane. 

In  turning  now  to  the  subject  of  the  sue  relations  of  the  body,  let  it  be 
understood  that  the  data  presented  are  average  results  and  that  many  indi- 
vidual variations  from  them  are  to  be  observed.  In  any  exhaustive  discussion 
of  the  subject  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  these  variations  and  their 
meaning,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  so  here.  The  following  is  a  concrete 
example  of  the  method  employed  in  arriving  at  average  results. 

Quetelet  and  Altherr  carried  out  a  series  of  observations  on  the  weight  of 
the  newborn  child,  and  found  the  mean  value,  irrespective  of  sex,  to  be  3,100  g. 
The  extremes  however  were  very  considerable,  for  among  the  children  weighed 
there  were  some  under  1.5  kg.,  and  some  over  4.5  kg.  In  order  to  get  a  generol 
view  of  the  variations  and  thus  to  be  able  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  mean 
value  more  correctly,  the  entire  series  of  observations  may  be  divided  into 
groups  according  to  weight:  1,0-1.5,  1.5-2.0.  etc.,  and  the  proportion  of  indi- 
vidual cases  belonging  to  each  calculated  in  percentages  of  the  entire  number. 
We  get  in  this  way  the  following  table,  the  results  of  which  might  be  made  still 
more  clear  by  a  graphic  representation  like  that  in  Fig.  303. 
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The  weight  of  the  child  at  term  is,  on  the  average,  3,000-3,500  g.  (ex- 
tremes, 2.400-5,500).    Boys  are  usually  from  80  to  150  g,  heavier  than  girls. 

The  length  of  the  newborn  child  is,  on  the  average,  50-51  cm.  Boys  appear 
as  a  rule  to  be  1  cm.  longer  than  girls. 

The  weight  of  the  newborn  child  increases  with  the  number  of  pregnancies 
and  with  the  age  of  the  mother  up  to  her  fortieth  year,  aa  the  following  com- 
pilations by  Ingerslew  will  show: 


PuOltAKCT. 

Weiebt  of  tbe  child 
■t  firth,  in  gram.. 

.„o,™«.™. 

Wetebl  ot  the  child 

8,aM 

3.381 
3.400 
8.434 
8,500 

15-ie 

20-34 
25-29 
80-84 
85-30 
40-44 

3:428 

3.326 

The  general  physical  condition  and  development  of  the  mother  also  have 
much  to  do  with  the  weight  of  the  child.  The  greater  the  length  of  the  mother's 
body,  and  the  better  its  nutritive  condition,  the  heavier  and  longer,  generally 
speaking,  will  be  the  weight  and  length  of  the  child  at  birth. 

During  the  first  two  days  after  birth  the  child's  body  loses  100-200  g.  in 
weight,  but  about  the  third  day  it  begins  to  grow,  and  on  the  fifth  to  seventh 
day  reaches  its  first  weight  again. 

From  this  time  on  the  growth  in  weight  is  very  rapid,  and  by  the  twenty- 
fourth  week  it  has  doubled.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  is  two  and  three- 
quarter  times  what  it  was  at  birth.  The  average  monthly  increase  as  given  by 
Alhrecht  for  the  first  twelve  months  is  as  follows:  900  g.,  870,  870,  720,  600, 
540,  420,  3.30,  330,  270,  240,  and  210  g.;  within  the  entire  twelve  months, 
therefore,  a  total  of  6,300  g.  is  gained.  Hence  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
weight  is  about  9,500  g. 

The  length  of  the  infant's  body  at  the  end  of  five  months  is  about  68  cm. 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  about  77  cm.  Growth  therefore  is  more  rapid 
at  first  than  at  any  subsequent  time. 

The  food  of  the  child  may  be  set  down  as  the  most  important  factor  in 
determining  the  rate  of  growth  during  the  first  year.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge  from  published  observations  on  the  subject,  the  child  thrives  better  and 
its  weight  increases  more  rapidly  when  it  is  fed  exclusively  at  the  breast  through- 
out the  infancy  period.  This  doubtless  signifies  that  no  artificial  means  of 
nourishment  has  ever  been  found  which  makes  so  little  exactions  on  the  delicate 
digestive  apparatus  as  the  mother's  milk. 

In  three  years  the  child's  body  has  already  reached  half  the  lenglh  it  will 
be  when  fully  grown.  During  this  period  a  boy  will  on  the  average  have 
attained  to  a  weight  of  18-21  kg.,  and  a  girl,  17-21  kg. 
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The  growth  of  the  body  in  length  during  the  later  years  of  childhood  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  table : 


YuK  OF  Aai. 

Bo3rs:leng>blnoro- 

OiriB:  l-DgUi  lu  cm. 

a 

74.3 
,       85.3 

91. e 

96.6 
108.2 

ioe.5 

77.2 

83. S 

M.O 

104.9 

Obviously  it  is  much  more  difBcult  to  get  an  extensive  series  of  observations 
on  the  growth  of  the  child  during  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  life  than  it  is 
later.  Within  the  years  of  seven  and  nineteen  the  material  is  much  more 
accessible  and  the  total  number  of  observations  on  the  rate  of  growth  in  length 
and  body  weight,  made  on  children  of  school  age  by  Eowditch  in  Boston,  Key 
in  Sweden,  Kotelmann  in  Hamburg.  Pagliani  in  Turin,  Roberts  in  England 
and  Porter  in  St.  Ix)ui8,  foots  up  a  total  of  more  than  125,000  individuals. 

But  we  should  not  be  warranted  in  drawing  an  average  from  all  of  this 
material  taken  together.  There  are  certain  racial  characteristics  which  would 
need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  so  doing,  and  our  purpose  here  will  be  better 
served  if  the  material  chosen  be  as  homogeneous  as  possible.  The  observations 
of  Key  in  Sweden  probably  fulfill  this  requirement  as  well  as  any.*  It  may 
be  remarked  however  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this  material  have 
been  fully  confirmed  in  the  gross  by  observations  in  other  countries.  Certain 
age  differences  only  are  to  be  noted. 

Fig.  30-1  represents,  according  to  Key,  the  mean  height  and  mean  weight 
of  male  and  female  pupils  in  the  higher  schools  of  Sweden  between  the  years 
of  seven  and  twenty-one. 

Tip  to  and  including  the  eleventh  year  boys  are  both  taller  and  heavier 
than  girls.  Prom  the  twelfth  year  to  the  sixteenth  this  relationship  changes : 
girls  are  then  both  taller  and  heavier  on  the  average  than  boys.  With  the 
seventeenth  year  the  relationship  once  more  changes  and  the  curve  of  devel- 
opment for  boys  rises  above  that  for  girls  and  the  difTerence  becomes  greater 
and  greater  thereafter  until  complete  maturity. 

The  ymr\\j  increase  in  height  and  weight  in  bops  for  the  seventh  year  is 
S  cm.  and  3.3  kg.,  and  for  the  eighth  year,  5  cm.  and  3.4  kg.  For  the  ninth 
to  the  thirteenth  year  the  growth  in  height  by  years  is  4,  2,  3,  4,  4  cm.,  and 
the  growth  in  weight  by  years  is  1.7,  1.0,  1.9,  2.3,  3.1  kg.  The  growth  in 
boys  is  at  its  feeblest  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  years.  With  the 
fourteenth  year  the  period  of  puberty  is  reached  and  the  growth  both  in 
heijrht  and  weight  becomes  much  more  rapid,  the  increase  in  the  former 
for  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years  being  5.  7.  6, 
5  cm.,  and  the  increase  in  the  latter  being  4.7.  4.5,  5.5,  5.3  kg.  respectively. 
The  most  rapid  growth  in  height  takes  place  earlier  (fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
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years)  than  the  greatest  growth  in  weight  (sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years). 
Since  increase  in  weight  is  of  greater  significance  than  increase  in  height, 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years  may  be  regarded  as  the  years  of  most 
rapid  physical  development  (cf.  page  144). 

After  the  seventeenth  year  the  yearly  rate  of  growth  in  height  and  weight 
is  less,  but  the  increase  continues  until  about  the  twenty-first  year,  when  the 
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Fio.  304. — CurveB  Tepresenting  the  hnght  and  weight  of  boys  and  giria  of  differeot  age,  after  Kejr. 

youth  reaches  his  full  physical  stature.  The  height  at  this  time  is  on  the  aver- 
age 172  cm.  and  the  body  weight  65.2  kg.  The  man  continues  to  grow, 
though  very  slowly,  for  several  years  more. 

The  physical  development  of  girls  runs  quite  a  different  course.  The 
period  of  feeble  growth,  which  is  so  sharply  marked  for  boys  just  previous 
to  puberty,  comes  earlier  for  girls,  namely,  ho  far  as  concerns  height,  in  the 
ninth  year.  The  yearly  increase  in  height  of  girls  from  the  ninth  to  the  seven- 
teenth year  is  7,  4,  5,  5,  6,  5,  4,  3,  1  em.  The  increase  in  weight  for  the 
same  year.«  is  3.4.  1.9,  2.5,  2.5,  4.0,  3.7,  5.2,  4.1,  2.7,  3.0  kg.  resi>ectively. 
We  see  that  there  is  a  period  in  the  development  of  girls  also,  from  the  ninth 
to  the  eleventh  years  inclusive,  when  the  rate  of  growth  in  weight  is  relatively 
alow.  The  true  puberty  period,  which  is  characterized  by  a  rapid  growth  in 
weight,  begins  in  the  twelfth  year  and  lasts  until  the  fifteenth  year  (inclusive). 

With  girls  the  growth  in  height  continues  until  only  about  the  seventeenth 
year,  while  the  increase  in  weight  can  be  demonstrated  up  to  the  twentieth 
year. 
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From  these  and  many  other  observations  it  follows  that  the  phv^ical  devel- 
opment of  girls  is  run  throogli  in  le«fi  time  than  that  of  boys  and  that  it 
terminates  more  abrupth'. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  more  rapid  development  in  height  and  weigfat  dar- 
ini;  ihe  paberty  period,  there  goes  also  a  correspondiiiirly  stronger  derelopment 
of  the  cheat,  as  contrasted  with  the  developmeot  durinif  the  years  just  preceding 
puberty.  The  mean  iocrease  in  the  chest  measnremeot  at  the  position  of  deepest 
inspiration,  in  boys  from  ten  to  seventeen  years  of  agre,  is  given  by  Kotelmann 
(for  Hamburg)  as  follows:  1.R8  cm.,  1-97,  1.82,  0.99,  3.7^,  3.47,  4.02.  2.44  cm. 
respectively. 

According  to  Key's  observations,  the  resistance  of  the  body  to  harmful  infla- 
ences  during  the  years  just  previous  to  puberty  is  relatively  weak.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  puberty  period,  when  the  youthful  life  asserts  itself  iu  all  its  vigor. 
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the  resistance  of  the  body  increases,  the  percentage  of  sickness  in  the  schools 
declines  and  reaches  its  minimum  in  the  last  year  of  this  period  (seventeen). 

The  economic  circumstances  in  which  the  children  live  exercises  a  very  con- 
siderable influence  on  their  physical  development.  The  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  fall  behind  their  companions  of  the  same  age  from  the  homes  of  the 
well-to-do,  both  in  height  and  weight.  The  period  of  feeble  development  jusi 
before  puberty  is  longer  for  the  poorer  children.  But  once  puberty  begins,  the 
period  of  rapid  growth  seems  to  proceed  all  the  more  rapidly  in  spite  of  its 
delay,  and  to  terminate  in  the  same  year  as  for  children  of  the  well-to-do.  The 
whole  period  is  therefore  shorter  for  poor  children,  but  is  characterized  by  an 
even  more  active  development  during  its  last  years  (Key), 

Malling-IIansen  has  shown  b.v  a  very  extensive  series  of  observations  in  Den- 
mark that  there  is  a  stasonnl  rartalion  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  children.  From 
the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  ilarch  or  the 
middle  of  April  children  grow  very  feebly — so  much  so  that  the  increase  in 
height  is  less  than  usual,  however  slow  that  may  be.  After  this  period  of  feeble 
growth  follows  a  period  during  which  growth  in  height  is  very  active,  but  the 
increase  in  weight  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Indeed,  children  even  lose  in 
weight  during  this  period  of  most  active  gniwth  in  height,  almost  as  much  a* 
the.v  have  gained  in  the  preceding  period.    This  period  lasts  from  March  or  April 
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to  July  or  August.  Then  followe  a  third  period  which  continues  until  Novem- 
ber or  December.  The  increase  in  heiirht  is  now  very  feeble,  but  the  increase 
in  weight  rises  rapidly  and  becomes  considerable. 

The  weight  of  the  adult  body  varies  greatly,  but  may  be  estimated  at 
65-70  kg.  for  men  and  56-60  kg.  for  women.  At  a  mature  age  the  weight 
in  both  sexes  as  a  rule  becomes  greater  by  the  deposit  of  fat. 

The  height  of  men  of  different  nationalities  is  somewhat  variable,  as  the 
following  table  compiled  from  average  measurements  of  military  recruits  at 
the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-one  years  in  the  different  countries  will  show : 

Laplander ISO.O            cm. 

IIuDgarian 163.3 

Bavarian 163 .  S  " 

Russian 164.3  " 

French 164.9  " 

Italian  (from  different  provincesi) 156.0-160.6    " 

Finland er  (from  different  provinces) 165.U-160.B   " 

English  and  Irish 169.0  " 

Stiesian 189 . 3  " 

Dane 169.2 

Norwegian lUO .  6  163 , 8  " 

Scot 170.8 

United  States 173.8  " 

Variations  within  the  same  nationality  are  considerable,  aa  may  be  seen 
from  Fig.  305.  This  represents,  according  to  Hultkranz,  the  height  of 
Swedes  as  determined  by  measurements  of  232,367  military  recruits  made 
between  1887  and  1894. 

We  have  no  measurements  similar  to  these  for  women  but  from  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made,  we  may  say  that,  on  the  average,  a  grown  woman 
is  about  13  cm.  shorter  than  a  grown  man. 

EEFEREsrES.— -B^yer,  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  Naval  Institute,  ssi, 
1895.— Daffner,  "Das  Waehstum  des  Menachen,"  Leipzic,  1897.— .Earner,  "  Physi- 
ologie  der  Mannlichen  Geschlechtsfunktionen,"  in  the  "  Handbuch  der  Urologie," 
Wien,  1903. — Key,  Verhandlungen  des  X.  intemationalen  meditiniacken  Kon- 
gresses,  vol.  i,  Berlin,  1860. — W.  Nagel,  "  Die  Weiblicben  Geschlechtsorgane," 
in  V.  Bardelehen's  Handbuch  der  Anatomie  des  Menschen,  vii,  2,  1,  Jena,  1896. 
—W.  T.  Porter,  Transactions,  Academy  of  Science.  St.  Louis,  1893-1894.— 
Vierordt,  "  Die  Physiologic  des  Kindesaltera,"  in  "  Gerhardt's  Handbuch  der 
Kinderkrankheiten,"  i,  Tubingen.  1881.— .E.  5.  Wilson,  "The  Cell  in  Develop- 
ment and  Inheritance,"  second  edition.  New  York,  1900. 
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Abdominal  pressure,  299,  699.    ' 

Abdominal  type  of  respiration,  317,  318,  Fig. 

126,  A. 
Abdominal  viscera,  vasomotor  nervea  of,  233, 

235. 
Abdueena  nerve,  6S0. 
Aberration,  chromatic,  626,  Fig.  221. 

spherical,  223,  522,  Fig.  218. 
Absorption,  31,  35,301. 

from  serous  cavities,  353. 

inDuenee  of  Btimulanls  on,  302. 

of  carbohydrates,  303. 

of  fats,  304. 

of  gases,  by  liquids,  334. 
by  naked  cells,  31. 

of  iron,  307,  Kg.  119;  309. 

of  mineral  substances,  308. 

of  proteid,  305. 


relative  powi 


1  differ. 


tdivisi 


alimentary  canal,  302. 

Accelerator  nerves  of  heart,  191,  ( 

Accessory  sexual  glands,  flOI,  692 

Accommodation  in  vision,  629.    . 

center  for,  535,  Fig.  230. 


of,  5 


)  seq. 


protrusion  of  iris,  1 
reflected  imagee,  531,  Fig.  225, 
structure  of  ciliary  muscle,  532,  Fig.  227. 
theory  of  Helmholts,  533, 
theory  of  Schon,  S34,  Fig.  229. 
zonule  of  Zlnn,  533,  Fig,  228. 
range  of,  529,  530. 

Acer^ral  rigidity,  616. 

Acetic  acid,  3S4. 

Acetone  bodies,  376,  384. 

Aohroodextrin,  246. 

Acids  as  excitants  of  pancreatic  secretion,  269, 

270, 
Acid  albumin,  292. 
Acid  ^buminate,  74,  249, 
Acid  equivalent  of  fats,  79. 
Acid  of  gaetric  juice,  247. 
Acid  sulphur,  373. 
Acid  taste,  484. 
Actinia,  56. 


.Action  currents,  defined,  48. 
in  glands,  48. 
in  heart,  13,  Fig.  13;  179,   Fig,  63;  I 


).  Fig. 


in  muscle  and  nerve,  48,  410,  431. 

in  plants,  49,  50. 
Activation  of  oxygen,  10,  note. 

of  zymogen,  38, 
Active  movements,  perception  of,  471. 
Adamkiewicz's  reaction  for  proteid,  73. 
AdapUtion  of  eye  to  difTerent  lights,  540. 
Adelomorphous  secreting  cells,  266. 
Adenin,  76,  372. 
Adolescence,  period  of,  706. 
Adrenal  bodies,  internal  secretion  of,  364  seq. 
Adrenalin,  366. 

Afferent  and  efferent  nerves,  564,  565. 
Afferent  and  efferent  pathways  in  cord,  691, 

592,  693,  595,  S96. 
Afterbirth,  609. 

Afterbrain  or  myelencephalon,  600,  602. 
After  exten^on  of  muscle,  412. 
After-image,  negati\'e,  539. 

positive,  538. 
After-loading  of  muscle,  435. 
After  sliortening  of  muscle,  412. 
Age,  changes  due  to,  66. 

influence  of,  on  metabolism,  120. 

influence  of,  on  rate  of  heart  beat,  197. 
Agglutination,  149,  156. 
Agraphia,  musical,  665. 
Air,  alveolar,  exchange  of,  with  blood,  340. 

atmospheric,  composition  of,  334,  342. 

changes  produced  in,  by  respiration 

complementai,  residual,  etc.,  320. 

exchange  of,  in  lungs,  319. 

expired,  342. 

explanation  of  evil  effects  of,  345. 


342. 


poise 


1,344. 


pressure,    influence    of,    on    number 
corpuscles,  149. 
.Air  pump,  334. 

Air  space,  noxious,  in  lungs,  320. 
Air-tranamisuon,  method  of  recording  by,  1 
Alanin,  TO,  373. 
Albuminates,  74. 
Albumins,  properties  of,  73. 
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Albuminous  gl&nds,  261. 
Albumoid,  78. 
Albumoscs.  74,  240. 

food  value  of,  108. 

influence  of.  on  coagulation,  159. 

poisonous  eRecU  of,  250, 

primary  and  secondary,  formed  in  digestion, 
249. 
Alcohol,  food  value  of,  110. 

roTTned  in  body,  376. 
Alcoholic  ternientation,  28,  40,  80, 
AlcoholiBm,  30. 
Aldehyde,  glycerin,  373, 
Alexia,  or  word  btindnem,  663.  669. 
Algie  at  high  temperature,  29, 
Alimentoiry  canal,  digestion  in  different  i^vi- 


Alkali  albun 


*,  74, 


Alkaline  taste,  434. 

"  All  or  none  "  law,  183. 

AUaotoIn,  373,  382. 

Alloxuric  bases,  76;  iwe  also  Pvrin  boats. 

Alveoli,  exchange  of  gaseH  in,  340. 

partial  preasure  of  gaaea  in,  341. 
Amacrine  cells,  515,  Fig.  211. 
AttMyaama,  59,  60. 

Amino  acids,  part  played  by.  in  syntheu 
proteid,  23. 

as  products  of  digestion,  249,  255. 

as  a  source  of  urea,  370. 
Amino-acetic  acid,  70. 
Amino-butyric  acid,  70,  72. 
Amino-caproic  acid.  70. 
Aniino-ethyl-sulphonic  acid,  253. 

Amino-pyro-tartaric  acid,  70. 
AmiDO-succinic  acid,  70,  110. 
Amino-viUerianic  acid,  70,  72,  249. 
Ammonia,  formation  of,  in  body,  370. 

in  expired  air,  345. 

in  urine,  372,  382. 
Ammonium  carbamate,  370. 
Ammonium  carbonate,  370. 
Ammonium  isooyanate,  381. 
Ammonium  lactate,  371. 
Amnestic  aphasia,  (W2. 
Amaha,  ingeetion  of  food  by,  36. 

movements  of,  42. 

under  low  temperature,  29. 

protoplattmic  currents  in,  43,  Fig.  26. 

successive  phases  in  life  of,  36,  Fig.  21. 
Xirueba  pUypadia,  35,  Fig.  20. 
Amphibolous  biliary  fistula,  243. 
Amphvtxtif,  functions  of  "brain  of,"  618. 
Ampulla  of  semicircular  canal,  474. 

Am.vlolytic  cniyme,  243, 


Amylolytic  eniyme,  in  the  tnle,  254, 
in  the  pancreatic  juice,  251. 

in  the  saliva,  246. 
Ansmia,  effect  of,  on  fatigue,  445. 

on  power  of  localiiation,  464. 
Anaerobic  bacteria,  28. 
Anteethesia,  360,  597. 
Anagyrin,  producing  vasooanstrictioD, 
Analysis  of  sound,  493. 
Anatomy,  comparative,  2. 
AnelectrotonuB,  425,  Fig.  162. 
Angle  .,  52.^. 
Angle  of  incidence,  509.  Fig.  206. 

of  refraction,  509.  Fig.  206. 

visual,  518. 
Angular  convolution.  639.  Fig.  289. 


,.  145. 
Animal  gum.  S2. 
Animal  beat,  relation  of  muscular  activity  to, 

116;  see  also  Heat  jrroductum. 
AniBotonic  solutions,  32. 
Anode,  reduction  of  excitability  by,  425. 

stimulating  effect  of.  59.  424. 
Answering  organ,  defined,  411. 
Antagonistic  muscles,  inhibition  of,  by  stimu- 
lation of  corlen,  636,  640. 
Antennularia  anienina,  64.  Fig.  37. 
Ant«Hor  columns  of  spinal  cord,  562,  Fig.  254. 
Anterior  bom  of  spinal  cord,  563. 
Anterior  roots  of  spinal  cord,  563,  566,  593. 
Antero-lateral  columns    of    spinal    cord,     505. 
Anthrax  batnllus,  ingestion  of,  37.  F%.  22. 
Anthrax  spores,  survival  of,  at  low  tempera- 

Antibodies,  156. 
Antieniymea  in  blood.  155. 

in  organs.  269. 
Antilytio  efTect  in  blood,    1.57. 
Antjperistalsis,  289,  Fig.  117. 
Antiprecipitating  effect  in  blood,  157. 
Antiseptic  methods.  5. 
Antitoxin  in  blood,  156. 
.Antrum  pylori.  283. 

Anus,  innervation  of  sphincters  of,  290. 
Anvil  of  ear,  495,  Fig.  197;  496,  Fig.  lOS. 
Aorta,  162. 

blood  prewure  curve  in,  170,  Fig.   57;    171, 
Fig.  58. 

cubic  etilargranent  of,  201. 
Apex  Ijeat,  172  sei). 

curve  of,  in  horse.  173.  Fig.  60. 

schema  illustrating  Ludivig's  theory  of,  172, 
Fig.  59. 

time  relations  of,  in  man,  175.  Fig.  62. 
Aphasia,  663. 

alexia  (word  blindness),  633,  669. 
662. 
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Aphasia,  sensory,  664. 

vocal  motor,  665. 
Aplyaia,  35. 
Apniea,  332 

AppBraliLS  figured 
Circulation: 

ca|iiirary  pressure,  221,  Fig.  91. 
conliograph,  174,  Fig.  61. 
tiicmtxlromogrnph,  2O0,  Fig.  SI. 
heart  sound,  168,  Fig.  55. 
manometer,  elastic  or  membrane, 
manometer,  mereury,  8,  Fig,  3. 
plethysmograph,  211,  Fig.  83. 
aphygmograph,  215,  Fig.  S7. 
sphygmomanomeler  of  Erlaoger,  203,  Fig. 

76. 
atrorauhr,  209,  Fig.  80. 


J,  Fig.  5. 


Aqueoui!  humor,  508,  509. 
refractjve  iudex  of,  512. 
Arabinoae,  61. 
Arcdlie,  motility,  45, 
Atenicola  a-iatata,  effects  at  salts  on  larvs  of, 

26. 
Aiginin,  70,  255. 
Argon  in  blood,  335. 
Aromatic  oxyacids,  378. 
Arterial  blood,  gases  in,  339. 

ision  of  carbon   dioxide  and  oxygen  in, 


Gene 


nethod 


dectric  signal,  10,  Fig.  7. 
kjonograph,  6,  Fig.  I ;  9,  Fig.  6. 
recording  tambour  ot  Marey,  11,  Fig.  9. 
Muscle  and  nerve  physiology: 

capillary  electrometer,  13,  Fig.  12. 
elasticity  apparatus,  412,  Fig.  151. 
ergograph,  444,  Fig.  179. 
induction  coil,  420,  Fig.  158. 
muscle  lever,  6,  Ftg.  1. 
noapolarizable  electrodes,  419,  Fig.  157. 
rheocord,  418,  Fig.  1S6. 
rheoloine,  432.  Fig.  169. 
tension  recorder,  414,  Fig.  153. 
Wagner  hammer,  421,  Fig.  159. 
Metabolism; 

lace  mask,  8.1,  Fig.  39. 

respiration   calorimeter  of   Atwater  and 

Benedict,  schema,  86,  Fig.  40. 

of  Sond^n  and  Tigerstedt,  SS,  Fig.  42. 

of  Voit  and  Pettenkoffer,  87,  Fig.  41. 
Respiration: 

air<pump  of  Ludwig,  334,  Fig.  130. 
illustrating  experiment  with  rabbit's  lungs, 

311.  Fig.  120. 

341,  Fig.  133. 
registering    volume   of   expired    air,   313, 

Fig.  122. 
spirometer,  320,  Fig.  128. 
Special  senses: 

black  and  white  discs,  539,  Fig.  233. 
entoptic  phenomena,  521,  Fig.  216. 
olfactometer  of  Zwaardemaker,  487,  Fig. 

192. 
resonator  of  Helmholtz,  493,  Fig.  195. 
siren  of  Scebeck,  4B0,  Fig.  193. 
stereoscope  of  Brewster,  558,  Fig.  251. 
Appetite,   importanco  of,  in  indigestion,  263, 

264.  290. 
Aqueduct  of  Svlvius,  614. 
42 


34). 


Arterial  p 


i;  see  also  Pxdtt. 


blood  pressure  in,  204. 
coronary,  180. 
cubic  enlargement  of,  20 
ela'tioity  of,  200,  201. 
flow  ot  blood  in,  200.      . 


of  blood  in,  218. 

resistance  in,  205. 

resistance  of,  to  rupture,  201,  202. 

velocity  of  blood  flow  in,  209. 
Artcrin,  150. 

Aicaria,  anaerobic  mode  of  life  of,  27. 
Ash  constituents,  see  MinenU  tubtlantei  and 
Inorganic  mibdaneet. 

absorption  of,  307. 

in  blood,  154. 

in  food,  83. 

in  milk,  702. 

in  urine,  384. 
Asparagin,  food  value  of,  110. 
Asparttc  acid,  70,  72,  249,  370. 
Asphyxiation,  333,  396,  580. 

resistance  of  different  nerve  cells  to,   673, 
Fig.  257. 
Aspiration  of  thorax,  310,311;  see  also  Suc- 
tion in  thoracic  cavity. 


Association  centers  of  Plechsig,  66! 

cooperation  of.  with  sensory  an 

mechanics  of,  670-673. 

middle,  668. 

posterior.  669. 

seat  of  organised  memory  in,  67 
Association  fibers,  663,  664,  668. 
Association  pathways,  664,  670. 
Astasia,  607. 
Aslerina,  .S6. 
.Asthenia,  607. 
Astigmatism,  522,  524,  Fig.  219. 

correction  of,  525. 
Ataxia.  472. 
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At&xis,  oerebdlar,  611. 

Atmospheric  air,  334;  see  also  Air. 

Atonis,  607. 

Atrio-venthcular  valves,  165,  166,  Fig.  54. 

At™phy,  448. 

Atropine,  formation  of  urine  »nd,  389. 

secretian  of  saliva  and,  258. 
Auditory  area  of  cortex,  654,  Ftg.  203. 
Auditory  meatus,  ext«nuU,  494,  Fig.  196. 
Auditory  nerve,  681. 

excitation  or,  498  wh]. 
Auditory  oeaiciee,  495. 
Auditory  sensations,  4S9, 
Auerbach'8  plexua,  284,  Fig.  114;  288,  687, 
Augmentation  of  reflexes,  579. 
Aurdia,  osmotic  relations  in,  34, 
Auricle,  161 ;  see  also  Heart. 

in  carttiogram,  173,  Fig.  SO, 

maxitniun  pressure  in,  160. 

negative  pressure  in,  177. 

time  relatJons  in,  173,  Fig.  60. 
Autochthonous  fibers,  57S. 


Auto 


1,295. 


Autolytic  processes,  38, 
Automatic  excitation,  52,  356,  570,  SSa 
Automatism  of  the  heart,  185,  186. 
Autonomic  nervous  e)vt«m.  686. 
Auxotonic  contraction,  435,  436. 
Avidity  of  two  acids  for  a  base,  338. 
Axis  cylinder  processes,  55Q. 
Axia  of  rotation  of  the  eye,  549;  550.  Fig, 
240. 


Aiobacteria,  24. 

BaciUum  volulam,  55. 
BaciUut  iyplio*ut,  156. 
Bacteria,  anaerobic,  28, 

decomposition  of  proteids  by,  250. 

in  the  blood,  155,  156. 

in  the  inteatine,  295,  297. 

Id  the  respiratory  paaeagee,  323. 

in  the  stomach,  247,  note;  291. 

production  of  light  by,  45. 
Bactrrium  photometnc^tn,  57,  Fig.  33- 
Bactrnum  pkoiphorfacent,  29. 
Basal  ganglia  of  the  brsjn,  632. 
Basilar   membrane,  organ  of  Corti,  499;  500, 

Fig.  199, 
Bathmotropio  effect  of  vagus,  189. 
Beats  in  musical  sound,  501. 
Beequerel  rays,  58. 
Bell's  doctrine,  566, 
Benzoic  acid,  37S. 
Benioyl-glycocoll,  378,  383. 
Bilateral    movemente    from    stimulation    of 
corte\.  mo. 


Bile,  253. 

absorption  of.  from  intestine,  273. 

antiseptic  properties  of,  298. 

cireulaUon  of,  273. 

composition  of,  254, 

digestion  after  exclusion  of,  296. 

discharge  of,  into  intestine,  275,  Fig.  110. 

entymea  in,  254. 

excretory  products  in,  254. 

influence  of,  on  amylolj^c  digestion,  251. 

influence  of,  on  tryptic  digestion,  294. 

rpabsorption  of,  from  lymphatics,  275. 

secretion  of,  272. 
dependence  of,  on  blood  supply,  273. 
specific  excitants  of,  275. 

solubility  of  fatty  acids  in,  254,  296. 
Bile  acids,  253.  384. 
Bile  pigments,  253. 

1  urine,  384. 
Bile  salts,  253,  254. 
iiliary  ducts,  275. 
jliary  fistula,  243,  298. 
Biliprasin,  253, 
Bilirubin,  253. 
Biliverdin,  253. 
Biliverdinic  acid,  254. 

Binocular  field  of  vinon,  551;  i>52.  Fig,  242. 
Birds,  extirpation  of  cerebrum  in,  622. 

extirpation  of  liver  in,  371. 
Birth,  697. 
Bitter  laste,  484. 
Biuret  reaction,  73. 
Bladder,  gall,  275. 

urinary,  391. 
Blind  spot,  516. 
Blood,  147. 

amount  of,  in  body,  148. 

amount  of,  supplied  to  different  organs,  240. 

antitoxins  in,  15C. 

bacteriocidal  action  of,  ISC. 

coagulation  of,  U7,  154,  157. 

constituents  of,  147, 

constitution  of.  variable  according  to  organ, 
1,^7, 

coq^uscles  of,  red,  148,  160. 
white,  153. 

cytolytic  action,  156. 

distribution  of,  in  body,  239. 

effect  of  condition  of,  on  respiiatory  center, 
331. 

eniymes  in,  155. 

gases  in,  335. 

general  siu-vey  of  movanents  of,  161. 

menstrual,  696. 

precipitins  in.  166. 

quantitative  composition  of,  154. 

quantity  of.  supplied  to  different  orgaoB,  240. 

reactioti  of.  147. 
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Blood,  viscosity  of,  222. 
Blooil  corpuedw.  red,  148,  IHO. 

chemical  compoaition  oF.  150.  152. 

destruction  of,  ISO,  36S. 

dry  substBDce  in,  149. 

forfnation  of.  150. 

gsJes  in,  336,  338. 

luemoglobin  content  In,  162. 

movrmenta  of,  in  capillEtnes,  221. 

nuclei  of,  1 7. 

□umber  of.  149. 

percentage  of.  in  whole  bJood.  149. 

permeability  of.  33. 

specific  gravity  of,  149. 

stroma  of.  ISO. 
Blood  corpuscles,  whit«.  153;  see  also 

cylcs. 
Blood  cri'stals,  150,  Fig.  46;  153,  Fig.  4 
Blood  flow  in  arteries,  200,  218. 

in  capillaries.  219. 

In  veins,  223. 

muscular  work  and.  449. 

through  coronary  vesselii,  180. 

through  heart.  165. 

velocity  ot,  in  arteries,  20B. 

in  diastole  and  systole,  210. 

in  capillaries.  221. 


distribution    of,    between    corpusciea    and 

pta<ma.  340. 
methods  of  determining,  335,  341. 
quantity  of.  339. 


Bloodletting.  208. 

Blood   pigments,    150,    152; 


comparative, 
208. 


a  arteries  of  different  a 


s  of,  8,  Fig.  4;  205,  Fig.  77;  206,  Fig.  78; 

207,  Fig.  79. 
in  left  ventricle  and  aorta,  171.  Rg.  58. 
intracardial,  169,  Fig.  56. 

compared  with  apex  beat,  173.  Fig.  60. 
effect  of  adrenalin  on,  306. 
effect  of,  on  heart,  171. 
effect  of  vagus  stimulation  on.  20.%  Fig.  77; 

206,  Fig.  78;  207.  Fig.  79, 
factors  determining,  204,  205,  206. 
fall  in,  206,  Fig.  78. 
heart  frequency  and,  205. 
height  of,  204. 
in  arteries,  204,  20S. 
iu  capillaries.  219,  221,  Fig.  91. 


maximum  systolic,  204. 

minimum  diastolic.  204. 

reflex  fall  in,  237,  Fig.  98. 

reflex  rise  in,  236.  Fig.  97. 

regulation  of,  194,  21B. 

regulation     of     respiratory     variations     in, 
230. 

respiratory  variations  in,  229. 
Blood  serum.  154,  155. 

agglutination  of  Bacillus  typhosus  by,  156. 
Blood  supply  to  brain,  676. 

to  different  organs.  240. 

to  heart,  180. 
Blood  volume,  influence  of,  on  blood  preeaure, 

206. 
Bodily  movements,  see  Muscular  mark. 

influence  of,  on  Uood  pressure,  449. 
on  metabolism,  108,  110,  123. 
on  pulse  rate,  197. 
on  respiration,  318. 
on  storage  of  pruteid.  63. 
Body,  human,  chemical  constituents  of,  68. 

distribution  of  blood  in.  239, 

growth  of,  705. 

inBuence  of  attitude  of,   on  blood  flow,  226, 
227. 

height  of  adult,  711. 

weight  of.  96,  711. 

temperature  of,  398;  see  also  Temperature  of 
bcdy. 
Bones,  destruction  of,  in  starvation,  98. 

conduction  of  sound  through,  494. 
Bony  fish,  extirpation  of  cerebrum  in,  619. 
Boyhood,  age  of,  706. 
Boys,  growth  of,  70S,  709,  Rg.  304. 

nutritive  requirements  for,  144. 
Bowman's  capsule,  385.  Fjg.  144;  386. 
Brain,  oa  organ  of  the  mind,  629,  670. 

blood  supply  to.  676. 

divisions  of,  600,  fig.  267. 

fatigue  and  recovery  in,  676.  677. 

influence  of  anterior  parts  of,  on  respiration. 


of  bony  fish  [Squaliua  cejihalan),  618,   Fig. 

274. 
ot  dog.  624,  Fig,   280;  626,   Fig.  281 :   632, 

Fig.  282. 
of  dog  shark  {SeyUium  canieula),  G19.  Fig. 

275, 
of  liiard  IHaUeria  jmnclata),   621,  Fig.  277. 
ot  pigeon,  622,  Fig.  278. 
of  rabbit,  623,  Fig.  279. 
principles  ot  interpreUng  results  in  study  ot, 

temperature  of,  678. 
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BraiD-slem.  functions  of,  as  B  whole.  618  eeq. 
melhodx  of  H(udy  of,  599. 
phvfliologi'  of,  599. 
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Briglitnetis,  higliMl  in  Hpectruro,  641. 

Broca's  area,  631,  662,  Fig.  296. 

Broca's  convolution,  064. 

Broncliial  muacliM,  324. 

Bronrliial  xound,  322. 

Bninnpr,  glanda  of,  255. 

Burdac;.-*  column,  591,  Fig.  264;  592. 

Butter,  701. 

Butyric  acid,  701. 

C;N'  ratio  in  fipces,  90. 


in  urine,  90. 
Cadaverin,  249. 
Cutum,  280,  29S. 

<'alcarine  tUsure,  639,  Fig.  290;  657. 
Calcium,  Hbt<or|itioti  and  excretioo  of,  133. 

effect  of,  on  heart.  25, 

in  coagulation,  158. 

on  skeletal  rausclcfl,  25. 

on  amootli  muscles,  25. 
hunger,  OS. 

iniportanre  of,  in  plant.  24. 
in  milk  of  cow,  351 ;  see  aUo  MUk,  eompoti' 

rennin  and,  2,50. 

salts  of,  certain  ones  favorable  for  higher 
animaU,  poisonous  for  unicellular,  26. 
Calcium  chloride,  25. 
Calcium  oxalate  formed  in  cells,  41. 
Calorie,  deSnition  of,  26,  note. 
Calorimetrj-,  direct  and  indirect.  94. 
Cane  sugar,  81,  126,  127,  251,  255. 
Capillariefl,  blood  How  in,  219. 

blood  pressure  in,  221. 

contractility  of.  220.  Fig.  SB. 

Ivinpli  formation  from,  3.W  seq. 

ner\-e«  for,  221. 

stimulated  and  not  stimulated,  230,  Fig.  9a 

structure  of,  220. 

%-elocity  of  blood  flow  in,  2?1. 
Capillary  electrometer,  13,  Fig.  12. 
Caproic  acid,  701 . 
Capsule,  internal.  647.  Fig.  292. 
Carbamic  aci<l,  l.-^.  370, 
Carbamide.  381 ;  see  alw   I'Tra. 
Carbohydrate  group  in  nucleic  acid,  77. 
Carbohyilrate  groups  in  proteid  molecule,  71. 
Carbohydrates,  absorption  of.  303. 

chemical  nature  of.  80. 

decomposition  of,  374. 

determination  of,  in  food.  84. 

digestion  of,  in  stomach,  291. 

formation  of  glycogen  from,  374,  375. 


metabolism,  total,  according  t 

106. 


supply  of. 


metaboliied  before  fats.  laS. 
metabolized  in  muscular  work,  113. 
quantity  of,  in  diet,  142. 
relation  of,  to  proteid  retention,  121. 

specific  i«ed  of  body  for,  128, 

storage  of,  in  body.  124,  364. 

utilization  of,  139. 
Carbolicacid,  effect  of.  on  neri'ouB  system.  .^74. 
Carbon,  channels  of  excretion  of,  80,  90.  342, 
397. 


Carbon    dioxide,    absorption    of,    by    hiemo- 
globin,  339,  Fig.  132. 
coefficient  of  absorption  of,  338. 
determination  of,  in  metabolism,  85  seq. 
diurnal    \-ariatinns  of,   344.    Fig.    135;  345, 

Fig.  136. 
effect  of,  on  respiratory  center.  333. 
elimination  of,  by  young.  118.  143. 
dally,  per  hour,  346. 
through  skin,  397. 
formation  of,  in  nerve.  434. 
in  atmospheric  air,  342. 
in  blood.  337. 

combination  of,  337, 

distribution    of,    between    ^rpuades   and 

plasma,  340. 
influence  of,  on  absorption  of  oxygen,  337. 
percentages   of,     in   arterial   and    venous, 

tenwin  of,  in  blood  and  lungs,  341. 

increased  output  of.  in  fatigue,  446. 

in  expired  air,  89,  342,  343. 

in  lymph,  348. 

production  of,  by  animals  and  plants,  27. 

reduction  of,  by  chlorophyll,  23. 

tension  of,  in  tissues.  342. 
Carcinuf    (green    crab),   osmotic   pressure   in. 
34. 

neurofibrils  in.  560. 

reflex  moi'ementa  of,  585. 
Cardia  of  stomach,  282. 

ini.ervation  of.  384,  Fig.  114. 

opening  of.  in  deglutition,  282. 

asphyxiation.  573,  Fig.  257. 
Cardiac  nen-e  centers,  19S. 
Cardiac  nerves,  188. 
of  dog.  191,  Fig.  67. 
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Cardinal  points  of  eye.  512;  513,  Fig.  310. 

Caniiograra,  173,  Fig.  60;  ITS,  FLg.  62. 

Cardiograph,  174. 

Cardiographic  sound,  168.  Fig.  65. 

Camirerrin,  307,  Fig.  IIS. 

Camin,  413. 

Carnmin,  413. 

Cawiti,  coagulation  of.  in  stomach,  250. 

digettioD  of.  255,  291. 

formatJon  of,  705. 

of  woman's  and  of  cow's  milk,  701. 

percentage  composition  of.  82. 

trypsin  and.  252. 
Castration,  357,  358.  -IBT,  note,  002. 
CatelectrotonuB,  424,  Fig.  161. 
Catheter,  lung,  of  Ludwig,  341,  Fig.  133 
CatlioilF,  increase  of  excitability  by,  425 

resiatanee  to  impulse  caused  by,  426. 

stimulating  effect  of,  59,  424. 
C^l,  animal,  like  young  plant  cell,  21. 

as  elementary  organism,  1,  15. 

assimilation  of,  induced,  62. 

autinnatic  excitation  of,  52. 

ehemical  stimulation  of,  52. 

conductivity  in,  62. 

consumption  of  oxygen  by,  27. 

contents,  kinds  of,  21,  Fig.  16;  22. 
niorphology  of,  20.  21. 

dependence  of,  upon  temperature,  28. 

digestion  in,  38. 

effect  of  extfmal  influences  on,  50. 

effects  of  ultra  violet  rays  on,  57. 
of  X-raya  on,  58. 
of  Bect]uerel  ray  on,  58. 

electrical  stimulation  of,  59. 

elimination  of  decomposition  products  by, 
40. 

form  and  siie  of,  16. 

formation  of  heat  in,  46. 

generation  of  electricity  by,  46. 

ingestion  of  food  by,  30. 

mechanical  stimulation  of,  56. 

membrane,  16. 

motility  of,  42. 

oamoHs  in.  31. 

osmotic  pressure  in,  31. 

oxidative  processes  of,  39. 

processes,     protoplasmic    of,    42;    see    also 
Paeudopodia. 

production  of  light  by,  45. 

sap  of,  21,  Fig.  16. 

secretion  in,  41. 

stimulation  of,  by  means  of  heat,  5S. 
by  means  of  light,  56. 

vital  phenomena  of,  22. 
Cellulose,  digextioo  of,  297. 

food  value  of    110. 

properties  of,  82. 
Cellulose  membrane  of  foo<ls,  139. 


Centers,  see  the  various  organs  and  uerv 

(Antral  convolutions,  634,  637.  639,  Fig.  • 

importance  of,  for  vegetative  functions 


Central  r 


I.-  parti  of 


Cereals  as  food,  139. 
Cerebellar  peduncles,  593,  612. 
Cerebellar  tracts  in  the  cord,  5S3,  59S. 

section  of,  611. 
Cerebellum,  600,  606. 

afferent  tracts  to,  in  cord.  593,  611. 
artificial  stimulation  of,  605. 
bilateral  movements  from.  640, 
compensation  tor  effects  of  removal  of,  612. 
connections  of,  605,  610,  Fig.  271. 
distributor  of  cerebri  impulses,  641. 
effects  of  complete  extirpation  of,  in  various 
lower  animals,  005  seq. 
in  dog,  008,  Fig.  270;  607. 
(unilateral),  612. 
example  of  regulating  influence  of,  611. 
field  of  chief  influence  of,  609. 
forced  movements  from,  612. 
lesions  of,  in  roan,  607. 
relation  of,  to  labyrinth  of  ear,  611. 
relaxation    of    antagonistic    muscles    from, 
636,  640. 
Cerebral  cortex,  electrical  stimulation  of,  601, 
631.  632,  633. 
histological  structure  of,  634,  Fig.  284. 
influence  (jf,on  vegetative  functions.  599,649. 
mechanical  stimulation  of,  633. 
motor  areas  in,  632. 

proofs  that  stimulation  of,  is  possible,  633. 
sensory  areas  in,  650. 
Cerebral  functions,  moral  significance  of,  672, 
Cerebral  hemispheres,  cooperation  of,  641. 
Cerebral   localiiation.    in  brain  of  apes,   637, 
6.38.  Fig,  288. 
in  brain  of  man,  639. 
in  brain  of  monkey,  635,    Figs.   2S5.    286; 

636.  637,  Fig.  287. 
phrenology  compared  with,  631. 
Cerebrosides,  79. 
Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  678. 
Cerebrum,  commissures  of,  641. 

compensating  of  loss  of  semicircular  canals 

by,  478. 
definition  of,  601. 

effects  of  removal  of,  from  birds,  622,  623. 
from  bony  Gsh,  619. 
from  dog  (Golti'a),  625. 
from  dog  ,<hark.  619,  620. 
from  frog,  620. 
fromlizani,  621, 
from  rabbit,  624, 
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Cerebrum,  effects  of  removal  of,  from  turtle. 
621. 

myelogenetic  areas  of  Flechsig  of,  067. 

physiology  of,  639. 

psycho-physical  functioiu  of,  658. 

aummBry  oF  efTecta  of  removal  of,  627. 

vegetative  functiona  of,  649. 

wanting  in  human  monatcr,  627. 
Cervical  sympathetic,  see  Sympalheiie  nenet. 
ae  pupilo-dilator  nerve,  528. 
as  secretory  nerve,  258. 
as  vasodilator  nerve.  235. 
Chemotaxia.  53,  54,  Fig.  31 ;  607. 
Chemotropic  influence,  689. 
Chest  tones.  SOS. 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  333. 
Chief  cells  of  gantric  glands,  266. 
Child,  growth  at,  707. 

heat  regulation  in.  409. 

weight  of.  at  birth,  706.  707. 
Childhood,  period  of,  706. 
Children,  metabolism  in,  118.  119. 

nutrition  of,  143.  144. 
Ciilorophyll,  21,  22. 

function  of.  23. 

movements  of,  in  Lemna,  42,  Fig.  25. 
Cholagogic  substances,  273. 
Cholera  spirilla,  survival  of,  at  low  tempera- 

Cholesterin.  SO.  254. 

percentage  composition  of,  82. 
Choleic  acid,  253. 
Cholic  acid.  253. 
Cholin,  254. 

ChondroiUn-Hulphuric  acid,  77. 
Chondro-mucoid.  82. 
Chondro-proteids,  77. 
Chorda  tympani  as  secretory  nerv«,  257. 

as  vasodilator  nerve,  235. 
Chorda  tending,  166. 


Chon 


t.  527. 


Chromatic  aberration.  526.  Fig.  221. 

Chromatin,  605. 

Chromophyli,  24, 

Chronoscope,  673. 

Chronotropic  effect  of  vagus  e^^citation,   189. 

alia.  43.  44. 

mechanism  of  action  of,  44. 
Gliary  movements,  effects  of  ealta  on,  25. 
Ciliary  muscle,  532,  Fig.  227. 
Ciliated  epithelium  of  air  passages,  323. 

of  oviduct.  606. 
Circulating  protei<l,  134. 
Circulation,  sec  Blond. 

course  of.  161,  162.  Fig.  M. 

effect  of  auction  of  thorax  on,  176. 

greater  or  systemic,  162, 

influence  of  adrenal  bodies  on,  365. 

influence  of  pituitary  body  on,  367. 


Circulation,  lesser  or  pulmonary,  227. 

mechanics  of.  200.  Fig.  74. 

MgniGcance  of,  for  heat  regulation,  407. 
(^rculatiou  of  organic  elements  in  luture.  6^ 
Orculation  of  protoplasm  in  plant  cells,  42. 
Circulatory  system,  function  of,  30. 
Chyle,  304.  305. 

Chyle  vessels,  innervation  of.  349. 
Chyme,  285,  291. 
Chymoein.  250. 

Clarke's  column,  562,  Fig.  254;  563. 
aeavage,  hydroljtic,  70,  297, 


aosing  contraction,  420,  423. 

Clottridivm  Fatteurinnum,  23. 

Clothing,  natural  and  artificial,  use  of.  405.  406. 

Clotting,  see  Coaipdaiilm  o/  blood. 

Coagulation  of  blood.  154,  197. 

importance  of,  159. 

why  not  in  blood  vesselsT  159. 
Coagulation  of  milk,  260. 

of  proteid,  75. 

of  protoplasm.  29. 
Cocaine,  eflect  of,  on  sense  of  taste.  4Sa 

on  membianoUB  labyrinth.  476. 
Coclilea,  473. 

Cochlear  nerve,  course  of.  653,  655. 
Cock,  castration  of,  357,  367.  note. 
C<dd-blooded  animals,  46,  442. 

reaction  of.  to  external  temperature.  114. 

Cold,  influence  of,  on  metabolism  of  warm* 

blooded  aoimaU,  114.  US,  401. 

of  simple  organisms.  29. 

sensations  of,  458. 
Cold  nerves,  408. 

end-organs  of,  468. 
Cold  sense.  459;  4«0.  Fig.  183. 
Cold  spots  or  points  on  skin,  45S.  459,  Fig.  182; 

461. 
(bllagen,  78. 

percentage  composition  of,  82. 
Collateral  fibers  in  spinal  cord,  563;  Hg.  255; 

592. 
0>llateTal  gan^ia.  687. 
color,  theories  of,  544,  546. 

induction,  successive,  542,  Fig.  236. 

mijclure,  642. 

reactions  of  proteid,  72, 

sensations.  541. 

system,  dichromatic.  546. 
trichromatic,  545. 

tone.  541,  543. 
Color  blindness,  546,  547. 

ITS,  complementary,  543. 
Colostrum.  704. 

Column  cells  in  spinal  cord,  563,  Fig.  255. 
Columns  of  the  spinal  Cord,  562.  Fg.  254:  -589, 
Pig.  261;  591.  Fig.  264;  502.  Fig.  265; 
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CombiDAtion  tones,  501. 
Combustion,  36,  37. 

w  source  of  animal  heat,  402. 
beat  of,  92. 

□f  foodstuffs,  92. 
o{  [sees,  93. 
of  uriDe,  93. 
Commissures   between   cerebral   hemispberee, 

641 ;  see  also  Corptu  ctdlotum. 
Compensation  in  atajtU,  473. 

after  extirpation  of  labyrinths,  478. 
after  lesions  in  cerebellum,  612. 
Compensatory  pause,  183,  Fig.  65. 
Complemental  air,  320. 
Complementary  colors,  543. 
CoDcomitant  respiratory  movements,  321. 
Conducting   pathways,    from   motor    cortical 
areas,  647. 
in  spinal  cord,  afferent,  692,  Fig.  265;  593, 


82. 
in  both  directions  in  nerves,  410. 
not  same  as  .excitability,  411. 
resistance  to,  in  nerves,  426,  426. 
Conjugated  proteids,  75. 

Conjugation  of  male  and  female  elements,  691. 
Consciousness,  simplest  stat«  of,  451,  note. 
i"«y.  2, 03. 


Contonant  ir 
Cons. 


!,  607. 
■nstant  current,  60. 

alterations  of  excitability  produced  by,  424. 
stimulating  effects  of,  423. 
nstituenls,  chemical,  of  the  body,  68. 
inorganic,  of  animals,  25. 

of  planti!,  24. 
D  tractile   cells   embracing   capillaries,   220, 


:tilB 


!.  22. 


t,  642. 


isometric,  414;  438,  Fig.  176. 

imtonic,  415,  435;  436,  Fig.  173;  438,  Fig. 

178;  443,  Tig.  ITS. 
musical  tone  of,  434. 
opening  and  closing,  420,  433. 
of  pseudopodia,  43- 
Pfliiger'B  law  of,  423. 
secondary.  433. 

nmple,  of  crosa-striated  muscle,  415,  Fig. 
154. 


Contraotion,  mmide,  of  omooth  muscle,  443. 
simple  projectile,  436,  Fig.  173. 
aummated,   of   croa9«triated   muscle,    415, 
429. 
of  smooth  muscle,  448. 
tetanic.  429,  fig.  166;  430,  Fig.  167. 
veratrin,  437,  Fig.  175. 
voluntary,  430. 
tonic,  of  vascular  wall,  238. 
of  smooth  muscle,  448. 
Contractions,  fibrillary,  of  heart,  181. 
Contracture  after  destruction  of  motor  cort«s, 
848. 


explanation  of,  548,  549. 
Convergence  of  the  eyes.  534,  556. 

ELCCommodation  and,  634,  567. 

assymmctrical,  562. 

center  ot,  636,  Fig.  230;  616. 
Convolutions  of  cerebrum,  see  under  individual 

Cooking,  importance  of,  110,  242. 
Coordination  of  movements,  473. 
determination  of,   reflexly,  587. 
in  acerebial  rigidity,  617. 
loss  of,  by  destruction  of  internal  car,  478. 
by  leeions  of  cerebellum,  607,  608. 
by  loss  of  motor  sensations,  472. 
Copper  ferrocyanide  as  semipermeable  mem- 

Copulatjon,  691,  693. 
Cornea,  form  ot,  622. 

radius  of  curvature  of,  610,  512. 

refractive  index  of,  509. 

refractive  pbwet  of,  613. 
Corona  radiata,  647. 
Coronary  arteries,  180. 
Coronary  veins,  181. 

Corpora  geiiiculata,  600,  614,  617,  665,  657 
Corpora  quadrigemina,  600,  613. 

Frontal  section  of,  615,  Fig.  272. 

relation  of,  to  auditory  impressions,  614. 


i,  013. 


Corpora  striata,  600. 

as  heat  center,  408. 
Corpus  calloBum,  641. 

section  of,  641,  660. 

stimulation  of,  641. 
Corpus  geniculatum  external,  617,  667. 
Corpus  geniculatum  internal,  614,  656. 
Corpus  luteum,  696. 
Corpuscles,  red,  14S;  see  also  Blood  corpueelei. 

white,  153;  see  slso  Lmcocytea. 
Correspondence  of  the  retins^,  555. 
Corti,  organ  of,  499,  500,  Fig.  199. 

pillars  of,  499,  600,  Fig.  IBO. 
Cortical  s^as,  see  Motor  and  Smtory  cortical 
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Cortical  »r 

eso. 


eaa  for  vegetative  functioiu,  649, 
ilepey.  633,  641,  642,  fig.  291 ;  662. 


Cortical  epi 

progress  of,  642. 

aprend  of,  tlirougli  Bubcortical  ceatera,  643. 
Cortical  lesions,  Bee  Leiiont. 
Cortieo-Bpinftl  tract  in  the  Cord,  593. 
Cosmic  influences  on  tlie  body,  61. 
Cougiiing,  321. 
Cowper'a  glands,  691. 
Crab,  green,  oemotic  relations  of  blood  of,  34. 

neurofibrils  in,  560. 

reflex  movementa  of,  584. 
Cramp  fish,  49. 
Cramplike    coDtractJons    in  cortical  epilepsy, 

641,  642. 
Cranial  nerves,  680. 

crossing  of  motor  fibers  of,  647. 
Crawfish,  oemotic  relations  of  blood  of,  34. 

nerve  fibrils  in,  560. 
Creatin,  155,  264,  413,  434. 
Creatinin,  264,  382,  3S3,  434. 
Cretinous  child,  360,  Fig.  13S. 
Crioo-arytenoid  muscle,  lateral,  action  of,  503, 
Fig.  201. 

posterior,  action  of,  503,  Fig.  200. 
Cricoid  cartilage,  502, 
Crista  acustica,  474. 

Crossing  of   nerve  fibers  in   the  brain,  647, 
692. 

in  the  optic  chiasm,  657. 

in  the  s;«nal  cord,  592,  593,  596,  597. 
Crystalline  lens,  distance  of,  from  cornea,  510. 

radius  of  curvature  of,  510,  512. 
■  refractive  index  of,  509. 

relation    of,    to   accommodation.    531,    Fig. 
225;632Beq. 
Crura  cerebri,  600,  613,  614. 
CUnoi^tbrua,  egg  of,  In  absence  of  oxygen,  26. 


201 

Fig. 

73. 

of  vena  cava  of  cat,  223.  Fig.  92. 

106,  107. 

Cucumaria,  56. 

Growth:     ' 

in  length  and  weight,  iu 

709.  Kig.  304. 

Current  clock,  209,  Fig.  81. 

variations  in  length  of  a. 

Currents,  electrical;  see  also  under 

ndividual 

Fig   305. 

Metabolism: 

action.  48. 

excretion  of  nitrogen  in  2-1 

constant,  59. 

Fig.  44. 

demarcation,  47,  48. 

excretion  o(  urea  in  a  (st 

frog.  47. 

Fig.  43. 

in  plants,  49. 

Muscle  and  nene: 

skin,  49. 

425,  Fig.  162. 

Curves,  central  nervous  sj-atem: 

elasticity,  412,  Fig.  150;  411 

usee 

ntera 

entrance  of  current  through 

to,  573,  Fig.  257. 

428,  Jig.  165. 

cortical  epilepsy,  couree  of.  642 

Fig 

291, 

ergogram,  444.  Fig.  180;  445, 

Curves,  central  nervous  system : 

latent  period  of  muscular  contractions  in- 
duced from  cortex  undeHying  while  mat- 
ter. 633,  Fig.  283. 

preliminary  reflex  movements  at  frog'H  1^ 
571,  Fig.  256. 
Circulation: 

action  current  of  heart,  13,  Fig.  13;  l79. 
Fig.  63;  180,  Fig,  64. 

apex  beat.  173,  Fig.  60;  175,  Fig.  62. 

blood  pressure; 
depressor,  194,  Fig.  70. 
in  aorta,  170,  Fig.  57;  171.  Fig.  58. 
in  auricle,  169,  Fig.  56;  173,  Fig.  60. 
in  ventricles,  169,  Fig.  56;  170,  Fig,  57; 

171,  Fig.  58;  173,  Fig.  60. 
reflex  fall,  2; 


reflex  1 


;,  Fig.  97, 


,    229,    Fig. 


respiratory    ' 
230,  Fig.  9 

vagus  stimulation,  205,   Fig.    77;  2t 
Fig.  78;  207,  Fig,  79. 
cubic  enlargement  of  aorta,  201,  Fig,  '4 

of  veins,  223,  Fig.  92, 
influence  of  temperature  < 
isolated   cat's   heart,   di- 

183,  Fig,  66. 
plelhj-smographic  curve, 
pulse  cun-e,  12,  Fig.  11;  * 

pulse  rate,  192,  Fig.  68; 
vagus  and  accelerator  eoi 

68. 
velocity  curve,  210,  Fig. : 
Digestion; 

digestive  action  of  gastrin 

discharge  of  bile  into  inl 


110. 


IC  ]«!■ 
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■;  ■442,  Fig.  178. 
B,  438,  Fig.  178. 
isotonic  coDtrections,  436,  Fig.  173;  438, 

Fig.  176;  442,  Fig.  178. 
projectile  motion,  436,  Fig.  173;  436,  Fig. 
174. 


154. 

BtJmulBtioD  by  moke  and  break  induction 
shocka,  428,  Fig.  183. 

Btrength  of  stimuli  and  height  of  contrac- 
tion, 43S,  Fig.  172. 

tetanus,  429,  Fig.  168;  430,  Fig.  187. 

vpratrinized  tnuacle,  437,  Fig.  175. 

curveti  of  intra^uterine  pressure  in  labor, 

698,  Fig.  302;  899,  Fig.  303. 
Respiration: 
absorption  of  COi  by  hsmoglobin,  339, 

Fig.  132. 
absorption  of  Oi  by  blood,  337,  Fig.  131. 
elimination   of  COi,   343,   Fig.    134;  344, 

Fig.  135;34.^  Fig.  136. 
number   of  respiratory  movements,   31B, 

Fig.  127. 
pneumorgraphic  curve  of  nuui,  313,  Fig. 


121. 


Fig.  1 


I   influenced    by    vagus,    32S, 
■eot  rabbit,  314,  Fig.  123; 


respiratory 
328,  Fig.  129. 
Special  senses: 

visual  organ  by  light  rays  of  different 
wave  lengths,  544,  Fig.  237;  545,  Fig- 
238. 
excitation  of  retina  as  function  of  time 
exposed,  540,  Fig.  235. 
Temperature  of  body: 

daily  \-ariations  in,  399,  Fig.  147. 
poet  mortal  fall  of,  401,  Fig.  140. 
Cutaneous  nerves,  reflex  action  of,  on  nepira- 

tJon,  331. 
Cutaneous   sensations,    458;   see   also   under 
Sentaliont. 
tracts  tor,  in  the  cord,  697, 
Cystein,  373. 
Cystin,  70,  249, 
Cytolytic  action  of  blood,  186, 
Cylosin,  77. 

Dalton's  law,  for  absorption  of  gaaea,  334. 
Death,  66. 

Decidua  menstrualis,  697. 
Decomposition  of  carbohydrates,  374. 

of  fat,  378. 

of  proteids,  369. 
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Decomposition    products,    elimination    of,    by 
elementary  organism,  40. 

in  Mood,  155. 

influence  of,  on  organs,  356. 

stimulating  action  of,  52. 
Defecation,  298,  299. 
DegeneratJon,  of  periplieral  tissuee,  56S. 

secondary,  in  nerve  cells,  567,  568. 
in  spinal  cord,  S90,  Fig.  262. 

Wallerian,  587. 
Deglutition,  279. 

muscles  of,  281. 

reflex  nature  of,  280. 

sounds  of,  282. 
Delomorpbous  secreting  cells,  267. 
Demarcation  current,  47,  Fig.  29;  48. 

in  spinal  cord,  588. 
Dendrites  of  nerve  cell,  559. 
Denaty  of  current,  420. 
Depressor  nerve  of  heart,  193. 
Depth,  perception  of,  in  vision,  556. 
Deuleroalbumoses,  249. 
Development,  see  Grtnelh. 

of  myelin  substance  in  brain,  687. 
Dextrins,  formation  of,  in  digestion,  246. 

properties  of,  82. 
Dextrose,  as  product  of  digestion,  248,  251. 

as  source  of  glycogen,  127. 

from  alanin,  373, 

from  lactic  acid,  374,  note. 

from  leucin,  374. 

in  urine,  3S3;  see  also  Diabetes. 

properties  of,  80. 
Diabetes  mellitus.  127,  375. 
Diabetes,  pancreatic,  127,  128,  362,  375. 

pliloridsin,  127,374,  37.^ 

puncture,  375. 
Diamino  acids,  70. 
Diamioo-caproic  acid,  70. 
Diamino- valerianic  acid,  70.  72,  370. 
Diaphragm,     movements    of,    in    respiration, 
318. 

paralysis  of,  324. 
Diaphragmatic  type  of  respiration,  318. 
Diastatic  enzyme,  definition  of,  243. 

in  bile,  254. 

in  intestinal  juice,  25S. 


i,  246. 


preserved  i 


291. 


suction  of  heart  in,  177,  225. 

time  relations  of,  175,  Fig.  62;  176. 
Dibasic  monamino  acids,  70. 
Dichromatic  color  system,  546. 
Dichrolic  elevation,  175. 

on  canliograra,  173,  Fig.  80;  175,  Rg.  62. 

OD  sphygmogram,  216,  Fig.  88. 
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Dioncephalon,  600,  601,  617;  nee  &1so  'Tween- 

Diet,  see  Nutrition  and  Nutritivt  reguiremtTila. 

animal  and  v'egetable,  145. 

conatruction  of,  145. 

digeetihility  of,  in  stomach,  2B3. 

importanoe  of  variation  in,  134. 

mixed,  utiliiatioD  of,  139. 

natural,  of  roan,  146. 
Difference  tones,  SOI. 
Difflugis,  motility  of,  4S. 
DifTiiaion,  absorption  and,  353 ;  see  also  0«miMU. 

of  o<lors,  486,  487. 

relation  of,  to  enoretion,  41. 
Digestibility  of  food  in  etomacb,  293.      ^ 
Digestion,  artificial,  244,  248. 


defini 


nof.  a 


lOseq. 


e,  297. 

9  of  alimentary  canal. 


in  intestine,  294  seq. 
n  large  inlestJne,  298. 
n  mouth.  200. 
in  Bti>mach,  301. 
in  unicellular  organisme,  38. 

ellular  and  eitracdlular,  38. 
metabolism  and  work  of,  108. 
Digestive  eniyroes,  243;  see  also  Bmymtt. 
Digestive    fluids,   242   seq.;    see    also    under 
individual  names, 
methods  of  study  of,  243. 
secretion  of.  256  seq. 
Digestive  glands,  2S6  seq.;  see  also  individual 
glands. 
conditions  for  secretion  in,  256, 
electric  phenomena  of,  48,  49,  257. 
extracts  ot,  243. 
listulc  of,  243. 
heat  pniductjon  in,  257. 
morphological  changes  in,  260,  Fig.  100;  261, 
Fig.  101;  262,  Fig.  102;  272,  Fig.  109; 
277,  Fig.  111. 
specific  excitants  of,  264.  271,  275. 
Digestive  products,  effects  of  injection  of,  into 

blood,  250. 
Digestive  system,  function  of,  30. 
Dihexosamin,  249. 
Dilator  center  of  pupil,  520. 
Dilator  nerves  of  pupil,  528. 
Diopter,  definition  of,  513,  note. 
Dia\y-phenyl-acetic  acid,  384. 
DioNy-pyrimidin,  76. 
Direct  vision,  614. 
Direction,  lines  of,  in  ^-ision,  618. 
Directive  influences  on  movements  of  orgui- 
isms.  50,  note. 


Discus  proligenjs,  095. 
Dispersion  circle,  517. 

Dissimilation  equivalent  to  oxidation,  27. 
Dissimilation,  necessity  of,  to  growth,  26. 
Dissimilation  source  of  kinetic  energy,  26. 
Dissociation,  electrolytic,  32. 
Distances,  eetimation  of,  with  eye,  6S4. 
Distribution  of  blood  in  body,  239. 

Diuretic  substances,  273,  3SS,  390. 
DiiiinesB  in  the  deaf  and  dumb,  481. 
Dog,  extirpation  of  cerebrum  in,  625. 

extirpation  of  spinal  cord  in,  581,  5R2,  587. 
Doraolaterat  cerebdlar  timet,  693. 
Double  refraction  of  contractile  protoplasm,  20. 
Double  vision,  555. 
Dromotropic  effect  of  vagus,  189. 
Dry  rigor,  20. 
Dry  substance,  determination  of,  in  food,  84. 

utiliiation  of,  in  body,  139. 
Dulcite,  80. 

Duodenum,    influence    of,    on    evacuation    of 
285. 


Ear,  analysis  of  sound  in,  403,  498. 
auditory  ossicles  of,  496. 
beats,  how  explained,  501. 
cochlea  of,  498. 

combination  tones  in,  501. 
Eustachian  tube  of,  497,  498. 

external.  404. 

movements  of,  on  stimulation  of  brain, 
658. 

vasodilator  nervee  of,  235. 
intrinsic  muscles  of,  497. 
middle,  494,  495,  Figs.  196,  197. 
organ  of  Corti  in,  499,  500,  Fig.  109. 
otidith  sacs  of,  473,  481. 
resonance  theory  of  hearing  in,  498. 

objections  to,  501. 


semicircular  canals  of,  473, 


tympanic  Cavity  of,  495,  497. 

tympanic  membrane,  494,  495,  496. 
Earthworm,  phototaxis  of,  57. 
Echinodenns,  galvanotaxia  of,  60. 
Echinodenns  (,4stert7Ui),  geotaxis  of,  56. 
Eck  fistula,  227,  274,  371. 
Edestin,  70.  7 
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ElBsUcm 

anomet« 

9,  Fig,  5. 

EUtrtic  tubes,  flow 

6t  liquid  ir 

waves 

in,  212. 

Elasticity 

coefficie 

nt  of,  in  an 

of  r. 

152. 
Elasticity  apparatus,  412,  Fig.  151. 
Elastiu,  Vs. 

percentage  composiUon  of.  82. 
Electric  fislies,  48,  60. 
Electric  phenoroeno  ir  central  nervo 
570,  588. 
n  cutaneous  glands,  48. 
n  digeative  glands,  257. 
n  musclee  and  nerves,  47,  431. 
in  plants,  49,  50. 
a  Testing  musclp,  47. 
in  retina,  537. 
n  skin,  49. 

n  starch  formatJon,  49,  50. 
Electric  signal,  10,  Fig.  7. 
Electrical  stimulation  in  general,  69,  418. 
Electrical  stimulation  of  the  con),  588. 
EUectrical  stimulation  of  the  cerebral  cort«x, 

601,  631,  032,033. 
Electrical  stimulation  of  human  nerves,  427. 
Electricity,  see  ElecirK  curren*!. 
action  of  strong  currents  of,  61. 

generatioD  of,  46. 
Electrodes,  nonpolariiable.  418.  419,  Fig.  157. 
Electrolysis  in  nerves,  434. 
Eleotrcrfytes,  relation  of,  to  osmotic  pressure, 

32. 
Electrometer,  capillar}'.  13,  Fig,  12. 
Electrotonic  euirenta,  433,  Fig.  ITl. 
Electrotonus,     see    A-ndectrolamta     and     Cat- 
Elements,    chemical,  behavior  of,  in  mctabo- 
liain,  131  seq. 

necessary  For  animal  body,  35,  26. 
Elements  of  speech.  506. 
Emmetropic  eye,  519, 
Emotions,  rationaliied,  moAl  power  of,  672. 

summoning  influence  of,  on  memory,  671. 
Emulsion  in  intestine,  29,1,  296. 
Eneephalon.  600;  see  also  Brain. 
End  pro<tucts.  of  proteid  digestion,  249. 
~    ~  3,  nitrogen  equilibrium  on,  124. 


End  produf 
Endbrain,  6 
Endolymph,  i 


601;) 


m  Ctrebrum. 


I,  479, 


Energy,  conservation  of,  2. 
in  animal  body,  93,  04. 
kinetic,  26. 
liberated,  greater  than  energy  of  stimulus,  51. 


Enei^,  potential,  measure  of,  in  subatanoe,  26. 
of  foodstuffs,  92. 

stored  in  procsasee  of  assimilation,  26. 
transformatJon  of,  into  external  work,  113. 
utiliiation  of,  in  diet,  13B. 

production  of,  in  cells,  26. 

requirements  of,  of  an  adult  man,  140. 
of  an  adult  -woman,  143. 
of  children,  144. 

source  of,  in  muscular  work,  112,  113. 

total  output  of.  In  muscle,  439. 
Entoptjc  phenomena,  521, 
Enterokinase,  252,  -255. 
Enucleated  cells,  18. 
Enrymes,  38,  356. 

amylolytic,  243,  251. 

in  bile,  264. 

in  blood,  165. 

in  liver  cells,  375. 

in  pancreatic  juice,  251. 

lipolytic,  243,  253. 

measure  of  activity  of,  245. 

precursors  of,  244. 

preotolytir,  243,  252. 

properties  of,  38. 

reversible  processes  of,  39. 
Epididymus,  693. 

EpigtottU  in  snallowing,  281,  Fig.  112;  282. 
Epiglottis  taryngoscopic  picture  of,  504,   Fig. 

202. 
Epilepsy,  cortici^,  632,  641,  642,  Fig.  291;  662. 
Epilepsy  in  myxcedema,  360. 
Epilhalamus,  600. 

Equilibrium,   loss  of,   after  removal  of  cere- 
bellum, 606. 

nitrogenous,  91,  100,  103,  120,  121,  122. 

of  substance  in  body,  137. 
Equimolecular  solutions,  32,  33. 
Erection,  688,  693. 

center  of.  694. 
Erepdn,  266,  305. 
Ergograph,  443,  444,  Fig,  179. 
Ergographic  record,  444,  Fig.   180;  446,   Fig. 
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Erlanger's    appat 

blood  pressure  in  man 
Erucic  acid,  130. 
Erythrodextrin,  246. 
Etiiereal  sulphates,  373,  379. 
Eudendrium,  64. 
Euglobulin,  154. 
Eustachian  tube,  498. 
Evacuation  oF  large 

of  stomach,  286. 
Excitability,  alterations  of 

b.v  extraction  of  water,  i 

Excilar 


for   detcrmin 


«  of  heat  0 


1,  58. 

in   secretion,    264,    271, 
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Excitation,  see  Stimulation. 
Bccompanied  by  heat  and  electricity,  61. 
automatic,  52,  356,  570,  580. 
of  inuarle  and  nen-e,  *14. 
polar  law  of,  424,  426. 
propB^tioD  of.  through  the  heart,  187. 
rate  of  transmiaMon  of,  see  Trammiarimi 
stimulus. 


determination   of,    in    metabolism    experi- 
ments, S4;  see  also  various  excretory 
organs. 
Excretion,  definition  of,  40. 

by  kidney,  384. 

by  lungs,  346. 


of  iron,  308,  3U9. 

of  nitrogen,  89,  90. 

through  intestioe,  133,  298,  309. 
Excretory  organs,  function  of,  31. 
Expansion  uf  thorax,  310,  312. 
Expansion  movements  of  p«eudopodia,  43. 
Expiration,    see   Re»piratioti   and   Reeptmlory 
mosemenls. 

definition  of,  310. 

description  of,  317. 

effects  of,  on  arterial  blood  pressure,  230. 

muscles  of,  317. 

prexHUre  changex  in  ur  passagea  in,  321,  322. 
in  thorax  in,  310,  312. 
Expired  air,  conipoxition  of,  342. 

poisonous  constituents  in,  344. 
Expuli^on  period  in  parturition,  608. 
Extension,  curve   of,    in   resting  muscle,   412, 

Fig.  150;  413,  Fig.  1.52. 
External  auditory  meatus,  494,  Fig.  196. 
Extractives,  effect  of,  on  gastric  glands,  264. 

food  value  of,  109. 
Ejitreraities,  vasoconstrictor  nerves  of,  232. 

vasodilator  nerves  of,  235. 
Eye,  accommodation  in,  529  seq. 

after-images  of,  negative,  539. 


positi 


^  538. 


binocular  field  of  viraon  of,  551,  552,  Fig.  242. 
blind  spot  of,  516,  Fig.  212. 
cardinal  points  of,  612,  513,  Fig.  210. 
changes  produced  in  retina  of,  by  action  of 

light,  537,  Fig.  231;  538,  Fig.  232. 
choroid  coat  of,  627. 
convergence  of  visual  axes  of,  534,  656,  667, 

Fig,  230. 
center  tor,  535. 
dichromatic,  546. 
dispersion  circles  in.  517. 
emmetropic,  519,  Fig.  215. 


Eye,  excitation  of  retina  of,  536. 
far-point  of,  520. 
fatigue  and  recovery  of,  539. 
focal  distances  of,  512. 
fovea  centralis  of,  514,  517,  541. 
bypermetropia  of,  5IU,  Fig.  215;  520. 
images,  formation  of,  on  the  retina  of,  513, 

.■)56,  Fig.  248. 
iris  of,  527. 

light.perceiving  layer  of  retina  of,  614. 
muscular  strabism  of,  555. 
myopia  of,  519,  Fig.  215. 
near-point  of,  629. 
optical  constants  of,  508. 
optical  defects  of,  520. 

angle  between  line  of  vision  and   visual 

axis,  525. 
astigmatism,  522,  524,  Fig.  219. 
chromatic  aberration,  526,  Fig.  221. 
eotoptic  phenomena,  521,  Fig.  216;  532, 

Fig.  217. 
form  of  refracting  suriaces  in.  523. 
spherical  aberration,  522,  523. 
ora  senaU  of,  514. 
perception  of  depth  by,  556. 
primary  position  of,  .149. 
pupil  of,  constriction  of,  628. 
center  for,  529. 
dilatation  of,  628. 
center  for,  529. 
reduced,  512. 
refracting  media  of,  508. 
refraction  in,  510,  fig.  207. 
rotation  center  of,  549. 
schematic,  511,  513,  Fig.  210. 
sensations  of  color  in,  541. 
complementary  colors,  643. 

successive  color  induction,  542. 

theories  of  color  i-itaon,  544,  546. 

^multaneous  contrast  in  v-ision  in,  647. 

explanation  of,  548,  54B. 
sUtic  refraction  of,  619,  Fig.  215. 
Blercoscopic  vision  of,  558. 
trichromatic,  645. 
ultra-red  rays,  effect  of,  on,  636. 
ultra-violet  raysi  effect  of,  on,  53'. 
visible  rays  of  spectrum  in,  536. 
visual  angle  and  limits  of  vision  in,  617. 
Eye  as  an  optical  instrument,  508. 


Eye. 


S  649. 


)n  of.  by  stimulation  of  cerebral  coi^ 
lex,  640,  658. 
limits  of,  651,  Fig.  241. 
relation  of  corpora  quadrigemina  to,  613. 
significance  of,  for  projection  of  visual  im- 
pressions, 563. 
synergic,  616. 
Eye  muscles,  549. 
action  of,  549,  550,  Fig.  240. 
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ion  with  two,  555. 

'  Kspiration  experiments,   85, 

105. 

untraction  of,  by  atimulatjon  of 


aa  ner\-c  of  tsBte,  484,  Fig.  101. 
»3  secretory  nerve  of  salivary  gland,  257. 
Farces,  demarcation  of,  85. 
formation  of,  208. 
tieet  of  combustion  of,  93. 
in  faating,  96. 
metabolic  significance  of,  90. 


N:C  in,  90. 


in  animals  of  different  size,  117. 
influence  of,  on  different  oi^ana,  97,  98. 

on  fBtigue,  445. 
metabolism  in,  95,  96. 
of  elementary  oi^anisms,  28, 
pbyaiijogical  condition  in,  95. 
Fat,  absorption  of,  304. 
celh,  31. 

chemical  nature  of,  79, 
cleavage  theory  of  digestion  of,  296. 
detennination  of,  in  food,  84. 
digestion  of,  by  pancreatic  juice,  263, 


le  of,  S 


lis,  22. 


emulsion  theory  of  digestion  of,  295. 

final  decomposition  of,  376. 

form  of,  in  milk,  701. 

formation  of,  in  mammary  glands,  705. 

from  tatty  acids,  130. 

in  blood,  1 55. 

in  muscle,  413. 

influence  of,  on  gastric  digestion,  2S5,  293 

on  metabolism,  104. 
metabolism  of,  in  fasting,  97,  104. 

in  muscular  work,  113. 
percentage  composition  of,  82. 
physiological  beat  value  of,  93. 
proteid  eparer,  as  a,  121. 
relation  of,  to  glycogen,  128. 

to  pancreatic  secretion,  270. 

to  proteid  n 


Fat,  reayntbesia  of,  304. 

sources  of,  in  body,  129,  130. 

storage  of,  in  body,  129. 

subcutaneous,    as   protection   against   heat 
loss,  405. 

transportation  of,  in  body,  376. 

utilization  of,  138, 
Fatigue,  65, 

effect  of,  on  power  of  localiiation,  464. 

influence  of  mental  work  on,  446. 

local,  442. 

of  brain,  676. 

of  ear,  499. 

of  muscles,  441. 
human,  443. 

of  ner.'e«,  442. 
human,  443. 

of  olfactory  organ,  4SS. 

of  visual  organ,  539. 

rate  of  stimulation  and,  446, 

record  of,   with  ergograph,  444,   Fig,   180; 
445,  Fig.  181. 
Fatty  acids,  food  value  of,  109. 

production  of,  by  digestion,  295. 

solubility  of,  in  bile,  254,  206. 
Fatty  degeneration,  129. 
Fatty  infiltration,  129. 
Fat/4plitting    eniymes,    250,    253;    see    also 

SIraptin. 
Feathers  as  protection  against  heat  loss,  405. 
Fechner's  psycho-phyacal  law,  457,  note. 
Feeding,  fictitious,  263. 
Feeling,  general  state  of,  452. 
Feeling  of  effort  in  motor  sensation,  470. 
Feelings,   summoning  power  of,  on  memory. 


Felllc 


Fern 


671. 


organs,   695;  see  also  i 


I,  40. 


Fermentation,  alcoholic,  28,  40,  80. 
Ferments,  organized,  40;  see  also  Enzi/met. 
Fertilization,  691,  697. 
Fibrillary  contractions  of  heart,  181, 
Fibrin,  147. 

formation  of,  157,  158, 
Fibrin  ferment,  158. 
Fibrinogen,  154,  157. 

cleavage  of,  1,'>8. 
Fibrino-globulin,  159. 
Fillet,  592. 

lateral.  614,655. 
Filtration,  theory  of,  in  urine  fonoation,  387. 

in  lymph  formabon,  349. 
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Fish,  extirpation  of  cerebnim  ia,  619. 

gcotaxia  of,  56. 
Figure,  calcariiK,  639,  Fig,  200;  659. 

cruciuts,  624,  Fig.  2S0. 

»f  RolandD,  639,  Fig.  289. 

of  Sylvius,  624,  Fig.  280;  639,  Fig.  289. 
FistuU,  biliary,  243,  298. 

Belt's,  227,  274,  371, 

fundus,  264. 

gEistric,  243,  246.    - 

intestinal,  243,  295. 

(Mophageal,  263. 

pancreatic,  243,  251. 

pyloric,  267. 


Flagella,  deSnition  of,  43,  44. 

Flagellata,  44, 

Flavors,  133, 

Flechaig'8  tract  or  bundle  in  the  cord,  591 

Kg 

264;  593. 

Flow  of  blood  in  artenes,  200  sen-,  218, 

in  capillaries,  219. 

in  veins,  223. 

Flow  of  liquid  in  elastic  tubes,  199. 

in  rigid  tubes,  198,  Fig.  72;  199.  Fig.  93 

Fluids,  absorption  of,  gases  by,  334. 
Fluttering  of  heart.  187. 
Focal  disljuicea  of  the  eye,  612. 
Focal  lines,  523,  524,  Fig.  219. 
Focal  points  in  eye,  512,  G13.  Fig.  210, 

in  optical  system,  510,  Fig.  207;  511,  Fig. 
208. 
Folio's  theory  of  proteid  melAbolism 
Follicle,  graafian,  095. 

prim&ry,  695. 
Food,  construction  of  diet  from  differc 
of,  145. 

definition  of,  137. 

inQucnce  of,  on  mciBbolism,  98. 
Food  requirements,  see  Nutrilion. 

of  grown  man,  140, 


137. 


growi 


>,  143. 


of  youths,  143. 
Foodstuffs,  see  Afirtobotum,  f/uirilion  diti,  a 
individual  foodstuffs, 
decomposition  of,  369. 
definition  of,  S3, 
inorganic,  83.  131, 

effect  of  deprivation  of,  131. 

potential  energy  of,  92. 

replace  one  another,  93. 

respirator^'.  111. 
Foraminifera,  41. 

Forced  movements  and  pOBitiona,  612. 
Forebrain.  600. 
Fovea  centralis,  514,  517,  541, 


Freeung  point,  lowering  of,  32. 
FnMUaria  imperialit,  31,  Fig.  16. 
Frog,  extirpation  of  cerebrum  in,  620. 

behavior  of,  in  absence  of  Ot,  27. 

galvanotaiis  of,  60. 

geotaxis  of,  56. 

osmotic  relations  in,  34. 
'Frog  current,  47. 

Frontal  association  cenlen,  668,  669. 
Frontal  convolutions,  631,  637,  638,  639,  Figs. 

289,  290;  664. 
Frontal  lobes,  extirpation  of,  668. 
Frontana  Uueaa,  41,  Fig.  24. 
Fructose,  SO;  see  also  Levulogf. 
Fruit  sugar,  80;  see  also  Lerulote. 
Fruits  as  exciusii-e  food  of  man,  146. 
Fundamental  colors,  544,  547. 
Fundamental  tone,  491,  492,  Fig.  194. 
Fundic  glands,  266. 
Fundulus.  egg  of,  25,  34. 
Fundus  fistula,  264. 

Galactose,  80,  81,  251. 

Gall  bladder,  275. 
Galvani's  discovery,  46. 
GalvanoUxis,  60. 
Galvanotropism,  64,  65. 
Ganglia,  basal,  of  brain,  632. 

collateral,  687, 

lateral,  687. 

peripheral,  583;  584,  Figs,  258,  259. 

spinal,  chief  purpose  of,  584. 

B;-m  pathetic,  refiexes  through,  583. 
table  ot  connections  of,  688. 
Ganglion,  inferior    mesenteric,  392,  Fig.   145; 


stellate,  687,  688. 

superior  cervical,  689. 

superior  mesenteric,  392,  Fig.  145;  393. 
Ganglion  cells,  degeneration  of,  585. 

in  heart,  186,  190. 

in  intestinal  wall,  288;  see  also  Auerbaeh'a 
pUxK»  and  Meitmer't  pUxua. 

in  stomach  wall,  284,  Fig.  114. 

in  ureter  wall,  391. 

peripheral,  functions  of,  583. 
reBexefl  through,  584,  Fig.  259. 
Gas  pump,  334,  Fig.  130. 
Gases,  absorption  of,  in  liquids,  334. 

exchange  ot,  between  alveolar  air  and  blood, 
340. 
between  blood  and  tymph,  342. 

in  blood,  333,  339, 

in  intestine,  295. 

pressure  of,  in  alveoli,  341. 

tension  of,  in  tJasuea,  342. 
Gastric  glands,  266. 

morphological  changes  in,  268. 

nerves  of,  263. 
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Gtutric  juice,  246. 

acid  of.  247. 

atitbeptic  properties  of,  292. 

hourly   couree  of  digcetive  action  of,   2W 
Figs.  103.  104. 

pep«n  io,  248.  268. 

renniii  in.  250,  267. 
Gastric  mucus,  266. 
Gastric  s(e&p«D.  250. 
Gelalin,  78. 

composition  of,  75,  82. 

digestioo  of,  247,  252. 

food  value  of,  100. 

products  of  digeslion  of,  75,  78. 
Gelatin  peptones,  78. 
Gelatin-forming  substances,  247, 

digestion  of,  247,  252,  291,  294. 

food  value  of,  109. 
Generation,  orgaim  of,  see  Sexual  organa. 
vasomotor  nerves  of,  233,  235. 

spontaneous,  16. 
Geolaxis,  56. 
Geotropism,  64. 
Genninal  spot,  695. 
GerniiDAl  vesicle,  695. 
GeetBtioD,  period  oF,  698. 
Giant  cells  of  e.]gs,  16. 

of  bone^marrow,  18. 
Girlhood,  Bge  of.  706. 
Qiris,  food  requirements  of,  144. 

growth  of,  708,  709. 
Glands,  albuminous,  245,  261. 

gastric.  266. 

lachrymal.  245. 

mixed,  245. 

mucous,  245,  261. 

of  large  inl«stide,  277.  Fig.  111. 

of  small  intestine,  276. 

parotid,  245,  257. 
of  cat,  261,  Pig.  101. 
of  rabbit,  260,  Fig.  100. 

preputial,  of  mouse.  394,  Fig.  146. 

salivary,  257  seq. 

sebaceous,  394. 

sublingual,  245.  257.  2.58. 

submaxillary,  245,  257,  258. 
Globin.  76,  152. 
Globulins,  74. 

alkaline  combination  of,  in  blood,  338. 

of  blood,  154. 
Glomerulus  of  kidney,  385. 
Glossopharyngeal  nerve,  4S4,  Tiil. 

as  nerve  of  taste,  484,  Fig.  Ifll. 

as  secretory  nerve  of  salivary  glands,  257. 

respiration  and,  331. 
Glottis,  502. 
Glucoeamin,  71,  72. 
Glucose,  SO;  see  also  Dextme. 
Glutamic  acid.  70.  72.  249, 
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Glutin-forming  substances,  250;  see  also  Gdatin- 

forming  auhttaneti. 
Glyceric  acid,  377. 
Glycerides.  79. 
Glycerin,  food  vsJue  of.  110. 

from  cleavage  of  fat.  295. 

in  blood,  155. 
Glycerin  aldehyde.  373. 
Glycerin-phosphoric  acid.  78. 
Glycocholic  acid.  253. 
Glycocoll,  70,  72.  253,  370,  378. 
Glycogen,  81.  124,  374  seq. 

affected  by  extirpation  of  pancreas,  364. 

amount  of.  stored  in  body,  125. 

consumption  of,  in  muscular  work,  126. 

formation  of.  from  carbohydratra,  126. 
from  fats.  128. 
from  proteidn,  127. 

in  Uver.  125,  126,  Fig.  46. 

in  muscle,  413. 

percentage  of,  in  various  organs  of  body,  125. 

transformation  of,  into  sugar.  375. 
Glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  375. 
Glycol,  377, 
Glycolie  acid.  377. 

Glycosuria  alimentary,  127.  363,  374. 
Glycuronic  acid,  376,  379,  383. 
Glyoxylic,  377. 
Golgi's  method,  559. 

Goll's  column  in  the  cord,  591,  Fig.  264;  592. 
Gower's  tract  or  bundle  in  the  cord,  591,  Hg. 

264;  593. 
Graafian  follicle,  695. 
Grape  sugar,  SO;  see  also  Dextrott. 
Graphic  method,  6. 
Gray,  extracellidar,  of  NissI,  561. 
Gray  matter  of  spinal  cord,  562,  589. 
Gray  rami  communicantes,  687. 
Green  blindneee,  546. 
Gromia  ovilormii,  35,  Fig.  19. 
Growth  energy,  inherent  in  cells.  63. 
Growth  of  human  body,  705  seq. 

by  years,  708,  709. 
of  males  and  females,  709,  Fig.  304. 

factors  determining  rate  of,  707. 

influence  of  economic  circumstances  on,  710. 
of  puberty  on,  708,  709,  710. 
of  season  on,  710. 

periods  of.  706. 
Guanidin  rest.  70.  72. 
Guanio,  76,  252.  413. 
Guanylic  acid,  77. 
Gudden's  methoil  of  tracing  nerve  paths,  568, 

591. 
Gums,  properties  of,  82. 
Gymnemic  acid,  485. 
Gyrus  angulans,  662.  Fig.  296;  663. 
Gyrus  fomicatus.  630.  Fig.  290;  653. 
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Gyrus  marginal  in,  634. 

GyriLii  sigmoiiles,  2W,  fi32,  Fig.  283. 

Gyrus  supraniarginalis,  662,  hig.  296 

Hallucinations,  visual,  iHi. 
Hapltwcope,  .'555. 

Haptogen  membrane  of  milk.  701. 
Hirmatin,  152. 
Httmatinic  acid,  254. 
Harmatogpns,  308. 
Hiematoidin,  254. 
Hrpmatoporphyrin.  152,  383. 
Hipmin  crystalF,  153,  Fig.  49. 
Ho'mochromogcn,  75,  152. 
Hiwnfjdromograph,  209,  Kg.  81. 
Ha^oglobin,  150,  151. 

absorption  of  CO«  by,  339,  Fig.  132. 

Bbsorption  of  Ot  by,  336. 

Bbxorption  spectra  of,  151,  Figa.  47,  48. 

carbon-dioxide,  152. 

carbon-monoxide,  152. 

nitri<>oxide,  152. 

percentage  of,  in  red  blood  corpuscles   L50. 

relation  of,  to  bile  pigments,  254. 

union  of,  with  COi,  33». 
Hipmoglobins,  75. 
Hsmopyrrol,  152. 

Hur  as  protection  against  loss  of  best,  405. 
Hwr  cells  of  oT^an  of  Corti,  4B9,  SOU.  Fig.  199. 
Hammer  of  middle  ear,  495,  Fig.  197;  496  Fig. 

198. 
Head,  vworootor  nerves  of,  232,  235. 
Head  tones,  505. 
Ueariof!)  '"^  ^o*"- 

cortical  field  lor,  6S3,  654,  Fig.  293, 

range  of,  490. 

reaction  time  to,  673,  674. 

sense  of,  451,  480. 
Heart,  actjon  current  of,  13,  Fig.  13;  179,  Fig. 
63;  180,  Fig.  64. 

annmia  of,  181. 

artificial  nourishment  at,  25,  182. 

automatism  of,  185. 

ctiambers  of,  161;  see  also  under  individu^ 

changes  in  form  ot,  163,  164. 
changes  of  pressure  in,  168  seq. 
compensa'iory  pause  of,  183,  Fig.  65. 
contraction  of,  nature  of,  179. 
coronary  circulation  in,  180. 
cniiw  section  ttirouRb,  163,  Fig.  51. 
diastole  of,  162,  176. 
electrical  stimulation  of,  182  seq. 
fibrillary  contractions  of,  181. 
filling  of,  in  diastole,  176. 
fluttering  of.  1S7. 

influence  of  thoracic  suction  on,  176. 
intrinsic  ganglia  of.  186. 
Krehl's  cone  of,  163,  Fig.  52. 


■te,  182. 


period  of  ejection  of,  171. 

period  of  rising  tension  of,  170,  175. 

power  of,  177.  178. 

pressure  in  different  chambers  of,  169. 

propagation  of  excitation  wai-e  in,  187. 

muscular  theorj',  180. 

nervous  theory,  187. 
pulse  volume  of,  204. 
reflexes,  193, 

refractory  period  of,  183,  Fig.  65. 
separation    of    auricles    from    ventriclra    in, 

185,  189. 
sounds,  167,  168,  175. 
structure  of  wall  of,  162,  163. 
suction  of,  in  diastole,  177. 
systole  of,  162. 

tenacity  of  life  in,  182. 

tetanus  of,  184. 

time  relaUons  of  events  in,   170,   171 :  173, 

Fig.  60:  175,  Fig.  62;  176. 
valves  of,  165. 
vsriations    of    electrical    potential    in,    179, 

Fig.  63. 
vasomotor  nerves  of,  233,  235. 
woric  of,  178. 
Heart  beat,   acceleration  of,  by  inflation  ot 
lungs,  195. 
cause  of,  185. 
force  ot,  188. 

influence  of  blood  on,  184,  304. 
of  xikgus  on,  189. 
frequency  of,  as  affected  by  age,  197. 
by  foo<l,  197,  Fig.  71. 
by  individual  peculiarities,  198. 
by  muscular  exercise,  197. 


bys. 


,  197. 


by  site  of  body,  197. 
by  temperature,  184,  Fig.  66;  19 
by  vagus  nerve,  188. 
Heart  muscle,  contraoUoit  of,  nature  of,  179. 
propagation  of  excitation  wave  in,  1S7. 
propertjea  ot,  179. 
Heart  nerves,  188. 

accelerator,  191,  Fig.  67;  088. 
afferent,  193. 
centers  for,  196. 
depressor,  193,  Fig.  69;  681. 
efferent,  188. 

inhibitory,  188;  191,  Fig.  67. 
reflexes  through,  193. 
Heat,  conduction  and  radiation  ot,  403.     *' 
formation  of,  universal  in  nature,  46. 
influenced  of,  on  elementary  organisms,  39. 
production  of,  in  cold-blooded  sj 
in  man,  402. 
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Hot,  production  of,  in  pbmts,  40. 
Heat  aa  stimulus,  S8. 
Heat  centers,  40S. 

Heat  loss,  (rom  the  body  by  diRereDt  means, 
403. 

protection  aguiut.  1D4. 

regulation  of,  407. 
Heat  uervee,  40S. 

end  organs  of,  4SS. 
Heat  productioo.  46,  402. 

amount  of,  in  liuman  body,  94. 

in  glanda,  402. 

in  muscles,  402,  439. 

in  nervoui  syatem,  402. 

influenced  by  amount  of  food,  407. 
by  muscular  worii,  116. 
by  auTTOunding  temperature,  114. 

ratio  of,  to  external  worli  of  muscle,  440. 
Heat  regulation,  407. 

centers  for,  408. 

diaturbaocee  to,  by  extirpation  of  thyroid. 


topographical  distribution  of,  460,  fig.  183. 

tracU  for,  in  the  cord,  597. 
Heat  spots  on  the  skin,  46S;  ISO,  Fig.  182;  461. 
Heat  units,  26,  note. 
Heliotropism,  64. 
Heller's  test  for  proteid,  69,  384. 
Heoiiamblyopia,  655,  660. 
Hemianopia,  057. 
Hemilesion  of  tbe  cord,  597. 
Hemiplegia,  646. 

Hemisection  of  the  cord,  595,  506,  640. 
Hemispheres  of  the  brain,  600. 
Henle's  loop,  385,  Fig.  144;  386. 
Henry's  law  of  abaorption  of  gasett,  334. 
Hepato-pancreas  of  isopod,  244,  Fig.  99. 
Hering's  theory  of  color  vision,  544,  546. 
Hermann's  theory  of  animal  current,  48. 
Heteroalbumoee,  249. 

food  value  of,  108. 
Heiosee,  occummce  oC.  80. 
Hiodbrain,  or  rhomencephalon,  600,  601. 

secondary,  or  melencephalon,  600,  601. 
Hippuric  acid,  155,  378,  383. 
Histidin,  72,  255. 
Histological  methods,  4. 
Histons,  77. 

llomocentrio  bundle  of  light  rays,  623,  note. 
Nomoiothennous  animaU,  46,  398,  404,  442. 
Hyaloplasm,  19. 
Hydrobilirubin,  254. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  action  of,  on  ptyalin,  246. 

antiseptic  propertim  of,  292. 

influence  of,  on  tryptic  digestion,  294. 

of  gastric  juice,  247. 
43 
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Hydrochloric  add,  where  foimed,  268. 
Hyoglossal  muscles,  action  of,  in  deglutition, 

280,  28t. 
Hydrolytic  cleavage,  70,  243. 
Hydrometric  pendulum,  210. 
Hyperemia,  influence  ol,  on  transudation,  340. 
Hyperesthesia,  597. 
Hypermetropia,  519:  Fig.  215;  520. 
Hypertonic  solutions,  32. 
Hypogastric  nerves,  392,  Fig.  145;  693,  700. 
Hypogastric  plexus,  302,    Fig.    145,   303,  894, 

700. 
HyrK«'o>"<d  nerve,  681. 
Hypophysis   cerebri,    367;   see   also   Pituitary 

body. 
Hypotonic  solutions,  32. 
Hypoxanthin,  76,  252,  372,  373,  413. 

Ideas,  definition  of,  4S1,  note. 

formation  of,  663. 
Idiocy,  670. 
Images  in  eye,  613  so).,  .^66,  Fig.  248. 

in  optica]  system,  511,  Figs.  208,  209. 
Imbecility,  669. 

Imtutntion,  capillary  and  molecular,  353. 
Immunity,  196. 

Inanition,  staM  of,  155;  see  also  Fatting. 
Incidence,  angle  of,  509,  Fig.  206. 
Incoordination  of  movements,   608;  see  also 

Codrdinafion  of  movementf,  lo*t  of. 
Incubation,  liberation  of  oxygen  in,  27. 
Incus  of  middle  ear,  495,  Fig.  197. 

articulation  of,  with  malleus,  496,  Fig.  198. 
Indican,  370. 
Indigosulphate  of  sodium,  dimination  of,  by 

kidneys,  388. 
Indol,  378,  379. 
Indol  nucleus  in  proteid,  71 . 
Indoxyl,  379. 

Indoxyl-eulphuric  acid,  379. 
Induction  coil,  419,  420,  Fig.  158. 

currenls,  426. 

shocks,  422,  423. 

stimulation  of  muscles  and  nerves  by,  418, 
422,  Fig.   160. 

unipolar  effects  ot,  426,  Fig.  103. 
Infundibulum,  600. 
Infusoria,  chemotsxis  ot,  55. 

geotaxis  of,  56. 

ingestion  of  food  in,  by  ciliary  action,  37. 

osmotic  relations  in,  34. 
Ingesta,  determination  of,  in  metabolism,  83. 
Ingestion  of  food  by  elementary  organism,  30, 

36,  Fig.  21:37. 
Ingestion  of  foreign  bodies  by  leucocytes,  37. 
Inhibition,  definition  of,  50. 

oi  auricle.  189. 

of  central  veins.  18B. 

of  muscles,  antagonistic,  640. 
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Inhibition  of  reQeies,  577. 

of  venlriclp,  189. 
Inhibitory  oentore,  579. 
Inhibitory  nerves,  564. 

of  gastric  glands,  263. 

of  intcfltinaB  gUods,  276. 

of  intestinal  movements,  2 


of  hi 


Bseq. 
■a  for,  195. 


courao  of.  191,  Fig.  67;  681. 


culature,  284. 
ctii-e,  2». 


I    arterial    blood 


Ino 

InorEsnic  foodstufTe,  83. 

Inorganic  suiwtancca,  aee  ilineral  tubstancet. 

absorption  of,  139,  307. 

of  blood,  154. 

of  diet,  139. 

of  food,  83. 

of  milk,  702. 

of  urine,  384. 
Inotropic  effect  of  vsgua  on  heart,  189. 
Inosinic  acid,  413. 
Inoait,  413. 
lodin,  amount  of,  in  blood  of  dog,  3S1. 

as  constituent  of  thyroid  gland,  26,  362. 
lodothyrin,  362. 
Ions,  dissociation  of,  32. 

permeability  of  cells  to,  34,  35. 

relation  of,  to  sense  of  taste,  486. 

atimulating  effects  of,  53. 
Insensible  pcrspiratii 
Inspiration,    influenc 
pressure,  229. 

pressure  changes  in  air  passages  in,  321. 
in  thoracic  cavity  in,  312. 
Iti.<]Hratory  muscles,  315,  316. 
Insula,  see  Idand  o/  Reil. 
Intercellular  bridges.  62.  Fig.  36. 
Intercostal  muscles,  315,  324. 
Interference  of  sound  n'avex.  501. 
Intermediary  my  Biogenetic  regions  of  the  cor- 
tex. 667. 
Intem&l  capsule,  motor  fibers  in.  637.  Fig.  287; 

647.  Fig.  2Q2. 
Internal  secretion,  definition  of,  356. 

of  adrenal  bodies,  364. 

of  kidneys.  367. 

of  ovaries.  358. 

of  pancreas,  362. 

of  pituitary  boily,  367. 

of  spleen.  368. 

of  testes,  357. 

of  thyroid.  368. 
Interrupter,  automatic,  of  induction  coil.  421, 

Fig.  159:  422.  Fig.  160. 
Intersystole.  170,  Fig.  57;  174. 

Intraeanlial  ganglion  cells,  186. 


Intracardial  pressure,  169,  Fig.  56. 
Intracranial  preaaure.  678. 
Intrathoracic  pressure,  310, 

data  tor.  in  man,  312. 

demonstration  of,  311,  Pig.  120. 

methods  for  determining,  311 
Intrauterine  pressure,  698,  699. 
Intravascular  clotting,   159;  see  also  Coagula- 
tion. 
Inversion  of  disacohnrides,  81. 
Intestinal  epithelium    and   absorption   of   fat, 

304,  Fig.  118. 
Intestinal  tistulK,  243,  295. 
Inteslinal  gases.  295. 
Intestinal  glands,  276. 
Intestinal  juice.  255. 
IntesUnal  movements,  286.  28S. 
Intestinal  putrefaction,  297,  298. 
Intestine,  large,  absorption  in,  302 
digestion  in,  277,  298. 


small,  absorption  in,  30' 
digestion  in,  204. 
extirpation  of,  298. 
innervation  of,  288. 


Iron,  absorption  of,  307. 

elimination  of,  308. 

in  chlon>phyU,  24. 

in  hsmoglobiii,  152. 

in  red  blood  corpuscles,  26. 
Irritability,  definition  of,  50. 

of  nerves,  410. 
Island  of  Reil.  656.  662,  Fig.  296;  668. 
Isobutyl-amino-aeetic  acid,  70. 
Isodynamic  quantities  of  foodHtufTs,  93. 
Isolactose.  39, 

Isolated  conduction  in  nen-es.  411. 
Isomaitose,  246,  383. 
Isometric  contractions,  414. 
Isotonic  contractions.  415. 
Isotonic  solutions,  32, 
Isthmus,  rhombenccphsli,  600. 

Jaw,   lower    movements    of,    in    masti 
278. 
in  sucking,  279. 

Jennings'  theory  of  animal  behavior,  55 
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Kidney  eKtntct,   effect  of   iniecting,  intrsve- 

noualy,  368. 
KidnevB,  blood  supply  to,  SSH,  Fig.  143. 

effect  of  removal  of,  387.  390. 

internal  secretion  (T)  of,  367. 

tubules  of,  385,  Fig.  144. 

vasomotor  nen-es  of,  233,  235. 

volume  of  blood  (low  through,  240. 
"  Klopfversueh,"  578. 
Knee-jerk,  587. 
Kymograph,  6,  Fig.  1 ;  7. 

endless  papor,  9,  fig.  6. 

long  [Hiper,  10. 

Labor,  608. 

Labor  pains,  698,  Fig.  302;  690,  Fig.  303. 
Laborer-'  rations,  141. 

Labyrinth,    membranous,    extirpalion    of,    in 
pigmn,  476,  Figs.  187,  188,  ISO;  see  also 
Stmieircular  canals.  Cochlea,  OtalUh  laea. 
Lact-albumin,  701. 
Lactase,  251. 
Lactation  period,  703, 
Lact-globulin,  701. 

Lactic  acid,  15S,  297,  373,  374,  376,  434,  447. 
Lactose,  81. 
Lagena,  473,  475. 
Laked  blood,  150. 
Lampyrit.  45. 
Language  facultiex,  661. 

affected  by  lesions  in  cortex,  663,  664. 
how  acquired,  661,  662. 
recovery  of,  after  lesions  in  cortex,  665. 
Lanolin.  80,  296. 
Laryngeal  mu.'^cles,  502. 

Laryngeal  nerves,   inferior,  motor  for  larynx, 
324.  681. 
superior,  6S1. 

influence  of,  on  respiratory  movements, 

330. 
motor  for  larynx,  324,  504, 
Laryngoscope,  504. 
Laryngoscopic  picture,  504,  Fig.  202;  505,  Fig. 

203. 
Larynx,  502. 

control  of,  by  cerebral  cortex,  649,  650, 
Latent   period  of   contractions   induced  from 
cortex,  633,  Fig.  283. 
of  motor  nerve  enilingn,  418. 
of  muscle,  415,  416,  424. 
Lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  662,  Fig.  2.^4. 
Lateral  hom  of  the  cor<l.  .'•62,  Fig.  254, 
Lateral    pressure,    202,    223;    see    also    Blood 

pretlmrf. 
Laughing,  321. 

Lecethia,  cliemical  nature  of,  78. 
elective  solvent  power  of,  34. 
percentage  coin  position  of,  82. 
Lecethin-olbumins,  79. 


Leech  extract,  1S9,  351. 

LeguminoeEe,  root  tubercles  of,  23,  Fig.  18l  24. 
Lemna  tri.'ciila,  42,  Fig.  25. 
Lepttiplana,  64,  note. 
Lemons  of  cerebellum,  608. 
of  corona  radiata,  647,  663. 

of  midbrain,  613, 

of  motor  cortex,  645,  646,  660,  661. 

of  posterior  a.'Haciation  center,  669. 

of  sensory  cortex,  650,  652,  653. 

of  speech  tract,  663,  664,  665. 

of  spinal  cord,  695. 

of  temporal  convolutions,  665. 

of  'tweenbrain,  617. 
Leucin,  70,  72,  249,  255,  370,  374,  384. 
Leucocytes,  chemotaxis  of,  54, 

formation  of,  353. 

ingestion  of  foreign  bodies  by,  37,  Fig.  22. 

movements  of,  described,  42,  43,  Fig.  27, 

participation  of,  in  absorption  of  proteid  (T), 
306. 

permeability  of,  to  various  solutions,  33. 

pbagoi^ytic  function  of,  37. 
Leucomaines,  295. 


Levatores  costorum,  315. 
Lever,  recording,  6,  Fig.  1;  7. 
Levulow,  beliavior  of,  in  diabetes,  363. 

properties  of,  80. 

source  of  glycogen,  127. 
LieberkQhn,  glands  of.  276,  277. 
Liebig's  classification  of  foodstuffs.  111. 
Light,  action  of,  on  iris,  527,  528. 
on  retina.  537, 

modiflcalions  of,  541. 

physical  cause  of.  536. 

physiological  cause  of,  453. 

production  of,  by  living  cells,  45. 

stimulation  by  means  of,  56. 
Light  rays  of  solar  spectrum,  536. 
Light  ravH,  relation  of,  to  organ  of  vision,  S41. 
Lingual  nerve  as  secretory  neri'e,  257. 

Lipolytic  eni>-meB,  243. 

in  pancreatic  juice,  253. 

in  stomach,  250. 
Liquor  follicularis,  696. 
Listing's  schematic  eye,    511,   .^13,    Fig.    210; 

518. 
Liver,  blood  supply  to,  273,  274. 

exclusion  of,  from  circulation,  227,  274,  371. 

extirpation  of,  in  birds,  371. 

glycogen  formation  in,  375. 

regeneration  of,  65. 

r^ulation  of  circulation  by,  207,  227. 

secretion  in,  272. 
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Living  Bubetanoe,  15;  see  also  Protoplatm. 

behavior  ot,  in  metatxdiBm,  133,  137. 

CoDstitution  of,  20. 

form  oF,  IS. 

impetus  to  formation  o(,  63,  64,  note. 
Load,  effect  of,  on  performance  of  muscle,  435, 

446,  449. 
Lobule,  paracentral,  638,  639,  Fig.  290;  652. 
Localixation,  in  retina,  518. 

in  skin,  463. 

ot  temperature  sense,  464. 

power  of,  affected  by  different  condiUoos, 


Local  sign,  463. 

Locomotor  movementi),  control  of,  by  spinal 

cord,  586. 
in  decapitated  animaU,  5S7. 
Lophiut  ptKatorius,  572. 
Loudness  of  sound,  489. 
Ludwig's  air  pump,  334,  Fig.  130. 
Lumbar  nerve*,  innervation  of  urinary  bladder 

by,  392,  Fig.  145, 
Lung  catheter,  341,  Fig.  133. 
Lungs,  see  Rcipimtum  and  Reapiralory  rrunx- 


elasticity  of,  310. 

exchange  of  ur  in,  319. 

means  of  protection  for,  323,  330. 

noxious  air  space  in,  320. 

vasomotor  nerves  of,  233,  235. 

vital  capacity  of,  320. 
Lutein,  e»5. 
Lutein  cells,  695. 
Lymph,  chemical  propertjas  of,  347. 

Compo«tion  of,  348. 

definition  of,  347. 

formation  of,  349, 
filtration  theory,  349,  350. 
secretion  theory,  350. 

gases  in,  348. 

medium  for  tissue  cells,  30. 

movements  of,  348. 

quantity  of,  formed  in  24  hrs.,  34S. 
Lymph  glands,  352. 
Lymph  hearts  of  amphibia,  349. 
Lymph  vessels,  contractions  of,  349. 

valves  of,  349. 
Lymphocytes,  153. 
Lymphogogic  substances,  362. 
Lymph-producing  substances,  350,  351. 
Lysin,  70,  73,  249. 

Macuke  acustics,  475. 

Magendie's  doctrine,  565. 

Magnesium,  absorption  and  excretion  of,  133, 

in  bones,  36. 
Magnesium  salts,  effect  of,  on  ciliary  move- 
ments, 25. 


Magnesium  salts,  importance  of,  in  plants,  24. 

.Uolaptentrui,  50. 

Male  sexual  organs,  691. 

Malic  acid,  54. 

Malleus  of  middle  ear,  494,  Fig.  196;  495. 

articulation  of,  with  incus,  496.  Fig,  19S. 
Malonic  acid,  377. 
Malpighian  corpuscle,  386. 
MaU  sugar,  81 ;  see  also  Maltote. 
Haltase,  246,  251. 
Maltose,  81. 

action  of  reversible  ensyme  on,  39. 
Mammary  glands,  703. 

fat  in,  705. 

innervation  of,  704. 

morphological  changes  in,  704. 
Mannite,  80. 
Mannose,  80. 
Manometer,  elastic,  9,  Fig.  5. 

in  determination  of  blood  pressure,  202. 

mercury,  8,  Fig,  3, 
Marginal  gyrus,  634. 

Mario tte's  experiment,  515,  516,  Fig.  212. 
Marrow,  red,  of  bones,  150. 
lifarsh  gas,  295, 
fttastication,  278. 
Maturity,  period  of,  706. 

sexual,  692,  696, 
Maxwell's  disks,  542. 
Meals.  83. 

Meat  as  article  of  food,  145;  see  also  Pnteid. 
Mechanical  stimulation,  56. 

of  cortex,  633. 

of  nerves.  418, 
Medulla  oblongata,  or  bulb,  600,  602. 

cardiac  centers  in,  195. 

functions  controlled  by,  604. 

importance  of.  604, 

nuclei  of  cranial  nerves  in,  603,  Fig,  269. 

respiratory  center  in,  325. 

transverse  section  of,  602,  Fig.  268. 

various  centers  in.  602,  603,  Fig.  269. 


vomiting  center  in,  286. 
Heissner's  plexus,  288,  687. 

Membrane,  animal,  osmotic  properties  of,  32, 
352. 

bamlar,  of  organ  of  Corti,  499,  SOO,  Fig.  199. 

of  cells  in  general,  16, 

of  plant  cells,  21,  Fig.  16. 

semipermeable,  31. 
Memory,  seat  of,  671. 

Memory  [HCtures,  660,  663,  665,  669,  671. 
MenstrualJon,  cause  of,  697, 

cosmic  phenomena  and,  62. 

description  o(,  696. 

physiological  sigmiieance  of,  697. 
Mental  work,  influence  of,  on  fatigue,  446,  676. 
Mesencephalon,  600,  613. 
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Mt»oearpu»  aralaris,  54,  Fig.  81. 
Uesoporphyrin,  152. 
HcsoxaJic  Bcid,  377. 
MetBbolic  products,  84. 

influence  of,  on  organs,  366. 

removKl  of,  by  mBsaage,  446. 
MeUbolism  afrer  extirpation  of 
of  thyroid,  360. 

aSter  fecdiDg  thyroid  extract,  361. 
Metaboliani,  definition  of,  83. 

effect  of  castration  on,  357,  358. 

experiment  in,  example  of,  91,  92. 

in  different  organs,  402. 

influence  of  ag«  on,  119,  120. 
of  food  OD,  98. 
of  muscular  work  on,  110. 
of  size  of  body  on,  117. 
of  temperature  on,  114. 

intfirmediary,  373,  376,  377, 

in  the  young,  118,  119. 

methods  of,  83  seq. 

of  albumoses,  108. 

of  alcohol,  110. 

of  asparagin,  110. 

of  carbohydrates,  105. 

of  celluloae,  110. 

of  fat,  104. 

of  fatty  acids,  109. 

of  gelatin,  109. 

of  gdatin-forming  subxtancee,  109. 

of  peptones,  108. 

of  proleid,  102. 

theories  of,  134  seq. 
Metacaadn,  252. 
Metallic  taste,  484. 
MetathalamuR,  000. 
HetencephaloD,  600. 
Methcemoglobin,  151. 
Methyl-glyco-cyanamid,  382. 
Methyt>indol -ami  no-acetic  acid,  71. 
Uethyl  mercaptan,  296. 
Uicturation,  390. 

center  for,  303,  588. 
Midbrain,  000,  613. 

importance  of,  in  fishes,  610. 

Middle  ear,  494. 
Milk,  700. 

coagulation  of,  260. 

compoRitian  of,  701,  703. 

effect   of,   OD    properties   of   gastric 

265. 
secretion  of,  703. 

influence  of  ncrv-es  on,  704. 
mechanism  of,  704. 
quantity  of,  705, 
Milk  sugar,  81 ;  see  also  Lactoae. 
ori^a  of,  70.'i. 


MiJlon's  reaction,  72. 

Mind  blindness,  669,  670. 

Mind,  mechanics  of,  670,  673. 

Mineral  substances,  see  Inorganic  wubttanett. 

abaorption  of,  139,  307. 

in  young  animals  and  milk,  702. 

required  by  animals,  2a,  20. 
by  plants,  24. 

MlniTnwl  sir,  320. 

Minimal  requirements  of  food,  95. 

of  proteid,  124. 
Minimal  stimulus,  51. 
Mitral  valve,  165. 
Modalities  of  sensation,  453. 
Moderate  worker,  nutritive  requirements  of, 

142. 
Molisch'a  reaction,  73. 
Monamino  acids,  70. 
Monokow's  bundle  in  the  cord,  593,  596. 
Monosaccharides,  80. 

percentage  compoMtJon  of,  82. 
Moral  significance  of  cerebral  processes,  672. 
Morphinism,  30. 

Morphological    changes    during    activity    of 
gastric  glands,  268. 

of  hepato-pancreas  of  isopod,  244,  Fig.  99. 

of  intestinal  glands,  277,  Fig.  111. 

of  manmiaiy  glands,  704. 

of  nerve  cells,  574. 

of  pancreas,  272,  Fig.  109. 

of  retina,  537,  638,  Fig.  232. 

of  salivary  glands,  200,  Fig.  100;  261,  Fig. 
101. 
Motility,  forma  of,  42. 
Motor  aphasia,  663. 

Motor  cortical    areas,    633 ;    see    also    Cerebral 
locatUaHon. 

action  on,  by  other  areas,  660,  661. 

connection  of,  with  motor  nerves,  894,  Fig. 
266;  647. 

devdopment  of,  648, 

extirpation  of,  in  monkey,  644, 

finer  movements  dependent  on,  644. 

in  human  brain,  645, 

psycho-physical  significance  of,  669. 

stimulation  of,  601,  631,  632,  633. 
direct  and  crossed  effects  of,  640. 

suppression  of,  in  dogs,  643. 
recovery  of  tunctiona  after,  646. 
Motor  nerves,  564. 

Motor  response  in  Paramaeium,  54,  I^g.  32. 
Motor  sensatJons,  469. 

areas  of,  in  cortex,  652. 

conducting  tracts  of,  from  cortex  to  cord,  647. 

in  the  cord,  696. 

phywological  wgnificance  of,  472. 
Motor  sense,  462. 

Motor  spinal  nerves,  distribution  of,  682.  685. 
Motor  lone  of  cortex,  634. 
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Mouth,  digwtian  in,  290. 

»ectmiia  of  floor  of,  281.  Fig.  112. 
Mouth  cavity,  rioaure  at,  in  sucking,  279. 
Movements,  active,  perception  of,  471. 
aaitociateii,  473. 
coonlination  of.  473. 
passive,  perception  of.  4fl9. 
voluntary,  449. 

how  acquired,  450. 
regulation  of,  472. 
Movements  of  abdominal  organs  in  reepiratioi 
316.  Fig.  125. 
of  alimentary  canal,  278. 
of  iliaphrttgm,  316.  Fig.  125. 
of  elementary  organisms,  42. 
eyes,  549 ;  see  Eye  morementt. 


of  V 


1,281. 


il  conis,  in  respiration,  312,  504,  Fig. 

202. 
in  vocalization,  ,503,  Figa.  200,  201 ;  505. 
Muscle,  cross-striated,  functions  of,  410. 
^Molute  power  of,  438. 
action  currentx  in,  48,  431. 
BfTerent  nen,-ea  of.  reflexes  through.  470, 
blood  supply  to,  240,  440. 
central  innervHtion  of,  440, 
chemical  ch&iiges  in.  due  to  activity.  434. 
chemistry  of,  413. 
cun-ea  of,  7.  414,  415,  417;  see  also  under 

Curvra. 
degeneration  of,  448. 
effect  of  veratrin  on,  437.  Fig.  176. 
dastieily  of.  412.  Fig.  150;  413.  Fig.  152. 
electrical  phenomena  of,  47,  431. 


fatigi 


;  of,  4. 


general  propertiei 
glycogen  in.  81,  12.^  374.  413. 
heat  formation  in,  402,  404,  439. 
latent  period  of.  415,  Fig.  154;  416. 
mechanical  work  of,  435,  Fig,  172. 
musical  tone  produced  by  contract  io 


434. 


y  of,  U 
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polar  law  of  excilntion  of.  428. 
Pfliiger'a  low  of  contraclion  of,  423. 

relation  of,  to  other  organs.  448. 

red  and  white,  comparison  of,  416. 

rigor  of.  447. 

signs  of  activity  in,  431. 

simple  contraction  of,  415;  see  also  Con- 


Muscle,  croes-striated,  tetanus  of,  429,  Fig.  166; 
430,  Fig.  167;  433;  see  also  Trianut. 
tonus  of,  demunstratiou  of,  581. 
variation-t  in  teiuion  of.  414,  Fig.  153. 


work  done  by  «ngle  contraction  of,  435. 
work  done  in  letamix  of,  439. 
smooth,  general  physioli^y  of,  447. 
Husclee,  see  under  individual  names, 
skeletal,  afferent  neri-es  of.  470. 
motor  nerves  of,  682. 

tonu;;  of  aFfected  by  removal   of   semicir- 
cular canalA,  477. 
luscular  sense,  469;  see  also  Motor  ttnaaluira. 
conical  area  of,  052. 
Muscular  work.  COi  production  io.  112. 
central  nervous  system  and,  448. 
destruction  of  nonnitrogenoua  substances  in, 
112. 
of  proteid  in.  111, 
effect  of,  on  circulation,  449. 
on  digestion  in  stomach,  293. 
on  formation  of  living  substance,  63. 
on  heart  beat.  197. 
on  rexpiration,  318. 


metabolisi 


n  capacity  for.  in  man,  447. 
in,  110. 
ratio  of.   to   heat   production   in    muscles, 

440. 
n^ulation  of.  by  musclea  themseh-cs,  437, 
439. 
Musical  agraphia,  665. 


Mus 


Musical  faculties,  065. 
Musical  tone,  480. 
Mucin,  245. 

composition  of.  82. 

in  bile,  253. 

in  saliva,  245. 
Mucins,  74. 
Mucoids,  74. 
Mucous  gland-i,  245. 

morphological  changes  in.  262.  Fig.  102. 
Myelencephalou,  600,  602. 
Myeli^enetic    areas,    of    cerebrum,  666.   Fig. 

297:667,  Fig.  298, 
Mylohyoid  muscles,  importance  of,  in  degluti- 


Myoobrome,  414. 

Hyogen,  413. 

Myogram,  8. 

Myopia,  519.  Fig.  215,  520. 

Myosin,  413. 

Myosinogen,  413. 

Myristinic  acid.  701. 

MyxiBdema,  358. 

Mi-xiEdematous  woman,  359,  Fig.  137. 

Myxomycetes.  27. 
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Narcotica,  pbi'aiologicBl  effect  of,  65. 
Xasal  breathing  compared  with  mouth  breath- 
ing, 323. 
Nasal  cavity,  closed  in  invallowing,  281. 

closed  in  vomiting,  286. 
Nati\-i>  proteids,  73. 
Nature,  limits  of  knowledge  of,  4.'}2. 
Negative  pressure  in  thoni.x,  310. 
Negative  variation,  433. 
Nerve    abiiucens,    etc.,    see    under    individiuJ 

N^rve  ce[]g,  central  functions  of.  S«fi,  582. 

dependence  of.  on  blood  supply,  572. 

mode  of  reaction  of,  570. 

morphologicnl  changes  in,  574. 

nutritive  functions  of,  567. 

physiological  stimuli  of,  509. 

phy^ology  of,  6S9  seq, 

■generation  and  reproduction  of,  574. 

rhythm  of  discharge  of,  572. 
Nerve  centern,  fatigue  of,  676,  678, 

in  spinal  cord,  565;  nee  also  Spiruil  cord. 

in    medulla    oblongata,  A03;    Fig.   269;  see 
also  under  individual  names. 
Nerve  endings,  of  pain  nerves,  467,  468. 

of  pressure  nerves,  461,  468. 

of  temperature  sense,  461,  46S. 
Nerve  fibers,  autochthonous,  576. 

BUlonomic,  686. 

d^eneration  in,  507. 

origin  of,  from  nerve  cells,  550. 

physiological    differences    between    afferent 
and  efferent,  56.'>. 

pre-gan(^ ionic  and  post-ganglionic,  680,  087. 

regeneration  oC,  564. 
Nerve  Hbrila  as  conducting  elements,  500,  585. 
Nerve   impulse,   rate   of   transmission   of,   in 
motor  nerves  of  lower  animals,  417,  Fig. 
155. 
in  motor  nerves  of  man,  418. 
in  spinal  cord,  589. 
Nerve  proceescs,  559. 
Ner('cs,  accelerator,  191,  688. 

action  currents  in,  48,  431. 

afferent,  504,  565. 

alterations  of  excitability  in,  425, 

anelcotrotonus  in,  425;  Fig.  162. 

carbon  dioxide  formed  in,  434. 

cardiac,  188  scq. 

CAtelectrotonus  in,  424,  Fig.  161. 

classification  of,  according  U,  function,  564. 

deprwsor,  of  heart,  193,  681. 

efferent,  564,  .'MS, 

electrical  excitation  of,  418. 
general  law  of,  420. 

electrolysis  in,  434. 


[    Ner\-ea,  fatigue  of,  442,  443. 

'       general  properties  of,  410,  411. 

I       heat  production  in,  402. 

j        intercostal,  324. 

isolateil  conduction  in,  411. 
mechanical  stimulation  of.  418. 
motor,  of  bladder,  393. 

of  stomach,  284,  Fig.  1 14 :  see  e 
of  throat,  282,  Fig  113. 
polar  law  of  excitation  of,  424. 
Pfliiger's  law  of  contraction  of.  59,  423. 
promoting,  192. 
pulmonary,  681, 

rate  of  tran.smiasion  in,  417,  418. 
signs  of  activity  in,  431. 
special,  physiolog}'  of.  080. 
specific  respon.'w  of,  411. 
spinal,  eS2. 

stimulation  of,  by  induction  currents,  426, 
Fig.  103. 
in  arm  of  roan,  427,  Fig.  104. 
sympathetic,  085. 
trophic,  509. 

vasoconstrictor,  231,  582,  081,  68.'>. 
vasodilator,  233,  234,  449,  6»1,  685. 
Nervi  crigentes,  393,  688,  693,  694,  700. 
Nervous  system,  31. 
central,  5S0. 

effect  of  different  poisons  on,  574. 
elemental  structure  of,  summary,  561. 
influence  of  thyroid  on,  360. 

of  testes,  357. 
segmentation  of,  575, 
sympathetic  or  autonomic,  086. 
Network,    intracellular,    of    nerve    edls,    560, 
Fig.  252. 
pericellular,  of  Golgi,  561,  Fig.  253. 
NeuTO-tibrils,  .560,  .185. 
,-,  559. 


i,  6.59. 


Neuropile,  560,  .Wl. 
Newborn,  periwl  ot,  706. 

weight  of,  706,  707. 
Nicotin,  use  of,  in  tracing  ganglionic  conue 
tions,  582. 

in  tracing  vagua  fibers,  190,  191. 
Nitric-oxide  hiemoglobin,  152. 
Nitrogen,  absorption  of,  by  the  blood,  335. 
by  t^ants,  23.  24. 

channels  of  excretion  of.  89,  90. 

determination  of,  in  food  and  excreta,  S3,  8 

fixed  by  Bacteria,  24. 

in  blood,  335. 

in  digestive  products  of  proteid,  295. 

in  expired  air,  89. 

in  fnces,  90. 

in  parotid  gland,  259. 
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Nitrogen  in  uriDe.  89. 
Nitrogen  excretion,  89,  00. 

dium&l  variations  of,  102,  Fig.  44. 

ID  etarvBtion,  100,  101. 

proportional  to  N  abnarbed,  1 01 . 
NilmgenouH  equilibrium,  91,  120,  121,  122. 

minimum  protetd  for,  103. 

on  various  quantities  of  prolrid,  100. 
Nitiogenoua  subetancee  in  the  body,  68, 
Nodal  points  of  optical  system,  611,  Pig-  200. 

of  echematic  eye,  SI3,  Fig.  210. 
NomiitragEiiaus  foodMuSs,   see  CartiohydnUet 
and  Fvtt. 

destruction  ot,  in  muscular  work,  112. 
NounitrogeDouB  eubataneea  in  tbe  body,  79. 
N<innucleat«d  cells,  IT. 
Nubecula  in  urine,  380. 
Nuclei  of  cranial  nerves,  603,  Fig.  268. 
Nucleic  acid,  digestion  of,  395. 

percenlaige  composition  of,  62. 
Nuclein  bases,  76 ;  see  also  Purin  btutt. 
NucleiQB,  76,  351,372. 

digestion  of,  252,  255.      . 

percentage  compoaition  of,  82. 
Nucleo-albuDiinB,  7S. 

Nucleo-histon,  percentage  ciHnpoeition  of,  S2. 
Nucleo-proteids,  77. 
Nucleus,  agency  of,  in  activation  of  oxygen,  19, 


form  and  aiie  of.  16. 

importance  of,  17,  16. 

number  in  cells,  16. 

of  cell,  16. 

of  ovum,  095. 

reciprocal  relations  of,  with  protoplasm,  17. 

red,  ot  tegmentum,  593. 
Nucleus  reticularis  tcgment4.  603. 
Nutrition,  see  .Pood  and  Nutri^ve  reqtiirementt. 


■Bin,  676. 
iart,  ISO. 


of  the  young,  143. 

physiology  of,  137. 
Nutritive  infiuence  of  cerebral  cortex,  650. 

of  nerve  cells,  667,  668,  582,  584. 

of  spinal  ganglia,  .'iS4. 
Nutritive  rwjuimneals  of  adult  males,  140. 

of  persons  of  diFferent  ages,  144. 

Occipital  convolutions,  639,  Fig.  289;  657. 
Octave,  490. 
Oculo-motor  nerve,  680. 

Bcconimodation  and,  534. 

nuclei  of,  535,  Fig.  230;  616,  Fig.  272;  610, 


■.  273. 


pupi 


Odors,  classification  of,  488. 

theories  of  transminxion  of,  486,  487. 
(Esophageal  tistula,  263. 


CEsophagus,  innervation  of,  281. 

movements  of,  in  swallowing,  280. 
Ohm's  law  for  analysis  of  sound,  W3. 
Oil  and  coagulation  ot  blood,  159. 
Old  age,  metabolism  in,  130. 

Oleic  acid,  296. 

Olein,  79,  701. 

Olfactometer,  487,  Fig.  192. 

Olfactory  areas  in  tlje  cortex,  663. 

01factor>'  cells,  487. 

Olfactory  epithelium,  486. 

Olfactory  lobe,  600,  619. 

Olfactory  nerves,  action  of,  on  resinrstion,  330. 

specific,  of  smell,  468. 
Opaliaa  runontm,  61,  fig.  35. 
Openini;  contraction,  420,  423. 
Opening  period  of  parturition,  698. 
Operative  interference,  5. 
Optic  cortex,  activity  of,  060. 

connections  of,  660,  662,  Fig.  296;  663. 

efferent  fibers  from,  667. 
Optic  lobes.  Figs,  274,  275,  276,  277,  278. 

equivalent  to   corpora   quadrigcmina,   613; 
which  aUo  sfe. 
Optic  nerve,  330;  535,  Fig.  230:  656,  Fig.  295; 
657,  680. 

efterent  fibeni  in,  515,  Fig.  211. 

reflex  effect  of,  on  respiration,  330. 
Optic  thalamus,  600. 

effect  of  lesions  in,  617. 

substitution  of  functions  in,  617. 
Optic  tracts,  schematic  representation  of,  535. 

Fig.  230;  656,  Fig.  295. 
Optical  axis,  513,  Fig.  210;  525. 
Optical  consttmts  of  the  eye,  608. 
Optical  defects  of  the  eye,  520. 
Optical  system,  nodal  points  of,  defined,  Sll, 
Fig.  209. 

of  the  eye,  509,  510. 
Optical  tone  of  the  cornea,  522. 
Optt^ram,  537. 

Organ  of  Corti,  499,  600,  Fig.  199. 
Organ  system,  definition  of,  30. 
Organic  foodstuffs,  S3. 
Organic  sensations,  460, 
Orgiuis,  cooperation  ot,  30. 

infiuence  of,  on  one  another,  1,  355. 

surviving,  6. 
Orientation,   impoHsnoe  of  otoUth  aacs  for, 

473,  481. 
OsciOaria,  29, 
Osmosis,  31. 

Osmotic  phenomena,   significance  ot,    for  ait- 
Borption,  36,  301,  353, 
for  different  organs  and  tissuee,  34,  355. 
elementary  organisma,  33,  34. 


for 


1,41. 


for  lymph  formation,  349. 
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Osmotic  phenoRieDa,  FigniGcance  of,  for  pro- 
duction of  urine,  387. 
Osmotic  pressure,  definition  of,  31. 
Oamotic  tension  in  animal  cells,  35. 

in  plant  cells.  33. 
Onseln,  78. 

Omicles  o[  middle  ear,  405. 
Otolith,  481. 

Otolith  sacs,  functions  or,  481. 
Ovari™,  895. 

internal  secretion  ot,  358. 
Overtonet,  definition  of,  491,  492,  Fig.  194. 

in  human  voice.  506. 
Oviduct,  695. 
Ovo\-itellm,  79. 
Ovulation,  696. 
Oxalic  acid,  41.  376.  377.  383. 
Oxidation,  27 ;  see  also  Condmitum. 
Oxidative  processes  in  cells,  39. 
Oxyacids.  aromatic.  378. 
ONybeiuiuric  ac:d,  378. 
Oiybutyrio  acid,  376,  3S4. 
Oxycthyl-lrimethyl-ammonium  hydroxide,  78. 
Oxygen,  abaence  of,  effect  on  egga  of,  26. 
behavior  of  frogs  in,  27. 
suitability  of,  for  certain  Bacteria,  28. 
absorption  of,  by  blood,  336,  337,  Fig.  131. 

total  in  roan,  346. 
activation  of,  19,  note. 
amount  of,  absorbed  under  different  circum- 
stances, 346. 
consumed  by  elementary  organisms,  27. 
coefficient  of  absorption  of,  336. 
combination  of,  in  blood,  336. 
detenni nation  ot,   in  blood,  334,   Pig.   130; 
335. 
in  metabolism  experiments,  86,  88. 
dirtribution  ot,  in  blood,  340. 
importance  of,  for  development,  26,  27. 
increased  consumption  of,  in  fatigue,  446. 
partial  pressure  of,  in  Bl\'eolar  air,  336. 
percentage  of,  in  arterial  and  venous  blood, 
339. 
in  expired  air,  343. 
in  inspired  air,  342. 
stored  in  loose  compounds,  27. 
ten«on  of,  in  btood.  341. 
in  lymph.  348. 
Oxyhfemogtobin.  150.  151. 

absorption  spectrum  of,  151,  Fig.  47. 
Oxymonamino  acids,  70. 
Oxyphenyl-araino-propionic  acid,  71. 
OxyproteVc  acid,  373,  382. 
Oxypyrimidin.  70. 
Oxypymdidin-carboxylic  acid,  72. 


Pain,  end  organs  of,  468. 

nerves,  (7)  467. 

physiological  cause  of,  466. 

tract  for.  in  the  cord.  597. 
Pain  points  in  the  skin,  467. 
Pains,  labor,  698,  Fig.  302. 
PaUnrunutes,  60.  Fig.  34. 
Pallium  of  the  brain,  000. 
Palmitic  acid,  79. 
Palmitin.  79,  701. 

Pancreatic  diabetee,  127,  128,  362,  375. 
Pancreatic  fistula,  243,  251. 
Pancreatic  juice,  2.51. 

action  of,  on  carbohydrates,  251,  297. 
on  (aU,  253.  295. 
on  proteida,  252,  294. 

eniymes  in,  251,  271,  Fig.  108. 

inSuence  of  bile  on,  251,  294. 
of  food  on,  270,  Fig.  107;  271,  Fig.  108. 

properties  of,  251. 

secretion  of,  269. 

dwiy  course  of,  270,  Figs.  108,  107, 
ner\-ous  control  of,  269. 
Pancreas,  eRects  of  extirpation  of,  127, 362, 37S. 

internal  secretion  of.  302. 

morphological  changes  in,  272,  Fig.  109. 

specific  excitanU  ot,  270,  271. 
Papillary  muscles,  action  of,  166. 
Paracasein,  250. 

Paracentral  lobule,  638,  63S,  Fig.  390;  602. 
Paracresol.  379. 
Paracreaol-sulphurie  add,  379. 
Paralaetic  acid,  156. 
Paralyns,  definitjon  of,  50,  65. 

following  partial  destruction  of  the  cord,  696. 

following  removal  of  motor  cortex,  844. 
ParatwMciutn,  chemotaxis  of,  65. 

directive  influences  on,  65,  59,  note. 

electrical  stimulation  of,  59. 

geolAxis  of.  56. 

motor  response  of,  55,  Fig.  32. 

starvation  ot.  28. 

thermolaxis  of.  59. 

thigmotaxis  ot,  56. 
Paramyownogcn,  413. 
Paranuclein,  75. 

Para'phenyl-amino-propionic  ttad,  71. 
Parenchyma  Cells  of  root  cortex,  21.  Fig.  16. 
Parietal  cells,  267. 

secistion  capillaries  ot,  267.  Fig.  105. 
Parietal  convolutions,  see  Centrtd  convulidion*. 
Panetal  lobes,  824,  Fig.  280;  645. 
Parotid  glands,  innervation  of,  257,  258. 

morphological  changes  in,  260,  Fig.  100;  261, 
Fig.  101. 
Paroxy-beniuric  eci<i.  378. 
PBTOxy-phenyl-acetic  acid,  378. 
Faroxy-phenyl-propionic  acid,  378. 
Pars  mamillaris  hypothalami,  600. 
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Pars  optics  hypoUiolami,  600. 

F&rtial  pmvture  of  gases,  334. 

Parturition,  691,  697. 

Patiaive  movpments,  perception  oS,  469. 

Pathogenic  bacteria,  iogestioD  of.  by  leucocytes. 

37. 
Patholt^y,  relation  of,  to  phyBiologj-,  4. 
PectonUes  na  musclffi  of  respiration,  316. 
Ppduncles  of  tlie  eerebellum,  503,  612. 
Pdomyxa,  57. 

Pendulum  hydrometric.  210. 
Pendulum  movements  of  the  intestine,  287. 
Penis,  692,  693. 
Penta-inethyl-endiarain,  249. 
Pentoses,  81. 
Pepsin,  fonnation  of,  267. 

properties  of,  248. 
Pepsi n-hydrochloiic  acid,  action  of,  291. 
Pepsinogen,  248. 
Peptoida,  249. 
Peptones.  75.  249,  255,  351. 

food  value  of,  108. 

intestinal  juice  and,  255. 
Peptozyraes,  250. 

Pericardium,  rfile  of,  in  action  of  heart,  177. 
Perilyraph,  495, 
Period  of  ejection  of  the  hcarl,  171. 

of  relaxation  of  muscular  contraction,  416. 

of  rising  tenMon  of  the  heart.  171. 

of  shortening  of  muscular  contraction,  416. 

refractory,  of  heart,  183. 
of  nerves.  429. 
of  nerve  cells,  572. 
Peripheral  ganglia,  583,  584.  Figs.  258, 259. 
Periphery  of  retina,  adaptation  of,  to  light  and 
dark,  640. 

color  vision  with.  546. 

i-ision  with.  514. 
Periplmela,  56. 
Peristalsis,  288. 
Permeability  of  blood  corpusclea.  33.  34. 

of  cross-striated  muscles.  34. 

of  living  and  dead  ntembranes,  34. 
Perspiration,  see  Stncal. 

insensible,  394.  397. 
Pfliiger's  law,  423. 
Phagocytosis,  37,  54. 
Pharynx,  action  of,  in  swallowing.  280. 
Phenol.  295.  378,  379. 
Phenolphthalein,  147,379. 
Phenol-sulphuric  acid,  379. 
Phenyl-acetic  acid,  378. 
Fhenyl^anin,  71,  72,  249. 
Phenyl-propionic  aeid,  378. 
Phlebin,  150. 

Phloridiin.  127,  374,  note,  375, 
Pkolaa,  45. 

Pho9pho.«amic  acid,  413. 
Phosphorescence,  45. 


Phosphorus,  absorption  of,  132. 

in  iodothyrin,  362. 

in  proteids,  75,  76,  82. 
Phosphorus  poisoning,  129. 
Photography,  registration  by,  13. 
Photo  taxis,  57. 
Phrenic  nerve,  324.  331. 
Phrenology.  630. 
Phylloporphyrin,  152. 
Physical  methods  of  investigation,  4. 
Physiological  salt  solution,  53. 
Physiology,  general  and  special,  15. 


of,  2. 


Pigment  granules,  22. 
Pigments  in  the  bile,  253. 

in  tlie  blood,  150. 

in  the  eye,  527,  537. 

in  BixLvie,  414. 

in  urine,  383, 
Pilocarpine  and  formation  of  urine,  389. 
Pilomotor  fibers,  687,  6SS. 

connection  of,  with  ganglion  cdls,  SS2. 
Pineal  body,  600,  613. 
Pitch  of  sound,  489. 

of  human  voice,  how  cause<l,  505. 
Pituitary  body,  internal  secretion  of,  367. 
Placenta,  698. 

Plasma,  chemical  constitution  of,  1G4. 
Plasmolysis,  33. 
Plastic  foodstuffs,  lit. 
Platelets  of  the  blood,  153. 
Pteth>-smograph,  211,  Fig.  83. 
Plethysmographic  curve,  212,  Fig.  84. 

in  sleep,  677,  Fig.  299. 
Plexus,  cardiac,  ISl,  Fig.  67. 

hypogastric,  392,  Fig.  145;  393,  694. 

of  Auerbach,  284.  Fig.  114;  288,  687. 

of  Meissner.  288.  687. 

vesical.  392,  Fig.  145. 
Pneumographic  oujre,  313,  Fig.  121. 
Poikilothermous  animals,  46.  442. 
Poisons,  physiological  significance  of  oertaii), 

574. 
Poisonous  constituents  in  expired  air,  344. 
Poimeuille's  fonnula.  222. 
Polar  law  of  excitation,  424. 

)lar  failure"  of  excitation,  428. 
Polarising  current,  425,  434. 
Polysaccharides,  chenucal  coDstitutioD  of,  82. 

properties  of,  81. 
Polyitomeaa,  17,  Fig.  14. 
Pons,  600,  612. 
Portal  circulation,  137,  162. 
Portal  vein,  162 1  see  also  Eek  futtda. 
PosiUon  of  the  body,  influence  of.  on  flow  of 
blood,  226,  Figs.  93,  94;  227, 

perception  of,  469,  481. 
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Poaterior  columns  of  the  cord,  502,  Fig.  254. 

Posterior  horn  of  the  cord,  663. 

Posterior  roots  of  the  spinal   nerves,  563,  664, 

566. 
PoHtganglionic  libers.  687,  688,  680. 
Patasaium  salts,  effect  of.  on  heart,  25. 
on  smooth  muscle,  2G. 

importance  of,  in  plants,  24. 

toxicity  or  urine  duo  to,  381. 
Potential,  electrical  differences  of,  47,  418. 
Potential   energy   of  foodstuffs,    92;   see   also 

Procipitins  in  the  blood,  156. 
Preganglionic  fibcre,  686,  689. 
Pregnancy,  697. 
Presbyopia,  530. 
Pressure,  abdominal,  299,  699. 

in  the  mouth  cavity,  279,  280. 

in  the  respiratory  poBSagcs.  321. 

intracardial,  160,  Fig.  56;  170,  Fig.  57;  171, 
Fig.  S8;  173,  Kg.  60. 

intracranial,  678. 

intrathoracic,  228,  310. 

intrauterine,  698,  Fig.  .302;  699,  Fig.  303. 

of  the  blood,  see  Blood  jrretiure. 

oamotie,  31 ;  see  also  Oamolic  pkenomaia. 
Pressure  paints  or  spots  in  the  skin,  459,  Fig. 

182;  462. 
Procure  sensations,  458,  461. 

application  of  Weber's  law  to,  456. 

local  sign  of,  463. 
Pressure  sense,  461. 

area  for,  in  cortex.  652. 

end  organs  of,  468. 

nerves  of,  461. 

tract  for,  in  the  cord.  697. 
Primary  follicle.  695. 
Primordial   myelogeneUc  regions  of  the  cane\, 

667. 
Primordial  ova.  695. 
Primordial  sheath.  33. 
Products   of   metabolism,    see   Dtcomposition 

prodimta. 
Projection   of   sensations   in   general    to   the 
external  world,  454. 

of  visual  sensations  to  the  external  world, 
552. 
Projection  Hbers  of  the  brain,  667. 
Promoting  nerves  of  the  heart,  192. 
Prosencephalon,  600. 
Prostate.  691. 

Prosthetic  group  in  compound  proteida,  75. 
Protagon,  79. 
Protamins.  70,  77. 
Protection,  against  loan  of  heat,  404. 

insured  by  blood,  157. 

means  of,  for  lungs,  323,  324. 
Proteid,  absorption  of,  305. 

amount  of.  in  daily  ration,  142. 


Prot^d.  chemistry  of.  see  Proteide. 
circulating,  134. 
decomposition  of.  in  body,  369. 
determination  of,  in  foi>d,  83,  84. 
in  metabolism,  9S. 


metabolism  of,  99. 

in  fasting,  97. 

in  muscular  activity,  112. 

influence  of  body  mass  on,  117. 

influence  of,  on  total  metabolism,  102. 

proportional  to  proteid  ingested,  99. 

with  carbohydrates,  105. 

witli  fats,  KM. 
physiological  heat  value  of,  93. 
putrefaction  of,  in  intestine.  378. 
relation  of,  to  living  substance.  20. 
requirements,  different  views  on.  142. 

in  growing  body,  123. 

source  of  fat  in  tbe  body,  129,  130. 

source  of  glycogen,  127. 

syntbe^  of,  in  animals,  25. 
in  plants,  23. 

tissue.  134. 

utiliiation  of.  138. 
Proteids,  action  of  digestive  fluids  on,  248,  2C 
255. 

as  constituents  of  dead  pratoplaam,  20. 

atomic  groups  in,  70. 

carbohydrate  groups  in,  71, 

chemical  constitution  of,  69,  70,  82. 

color  reactions  for.  73. 

compound,  76. 

conjugated,  75. 

crystalliied,  68.  69.  Fig.  38. 

formation  of,  in  plants.  23. 

modified,  88. 

native.  69. 

of  blood,  154. 

of  milk,  701,  703. 

origin  of,  23. 

percentage  composition  of.  82. 

physiology  of,  see  under  Proteid. 

phoBphoruB<«>ntaining,  75,  76. 

precipitants  of,  69. 

properties  of,  68. 

salted  out,  69. 

simple,  75. 

solubility  of,  68.  69. 
Proteolytic  enzyme,  243. 

in  intestine,  25S. 

in  pancreas,  252. 

in  inomach.  248. 
Proteoses.  25G. 

Protoalbumose,  food  value  of.  106. 
Protoplasm,  appearance  of,  20. 

chemical  constitution  of,  20. 

chemical  nature  of,  68. 
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Protoplnam,  chemical  and  phyaical  pnipertieB 
of,  19. 
(lecompoHition  products  or,  68,  70,  349. 
difTerentiBtiunn  of.  16. 
formation  of,  in  animals,  25. 

indoMures  in,  21,  22. 

morphology  of,  20. 

motility  of,  42. 

osmotic  properties  of,  31  aeq. 

power  of,  to  Etore  oxygen,  27. 

relntion  of,  to  nucleus,  17. 

state  of  aggregation  of,  19. 
Protoplasmic  processes,  42. 

of  nen-e  cells,  559. 
Pseudoglobulin,  154. 
Pseudohiemogl<^in,  152. 
Pseudouuclein,  79. 
Pseudopodia.  36,  42. 

of  Aoueba,  35,  Fig.  20;  36,  Fig.  21;  42,  43. 

of  Oroinia  oviformis,  35,  Kig.  19. 

of  Polystomella  venusia,  17,  Rg.  14. 

of  Thalaasicola  nucieota,  IS,  Fig.  15. 
Psychical  activilics,  organs  of,  666. 

substratum  of,  629. 
Psychical    disturbances    after    extirpktioii    of 

thyroid,  361. 
Psychical  influence  over  reflexes,  577,  579. 
Psychology  of  Gall,  629,  630. 
Psrcho-phyHCal  events,  time  required  by,  673. 
Psycho-physical    functions   of    the 


Pterygoid  muscles  in  mastication,  278. 
Ptyalin,  245,  246. 
Puberty,  in  the  male,  6»2. 

in  the  female,  697. 

influence  of,  on  growth,  708,  709,  710 
Pulmonary  arteries,  161. 

pressure  in,  228. 
Pulmonary  circulation,  227  aeq. 
Pulse,  arterial,  212. 

venous,  234. 
Pulse  curve,  12.  Fig.  11 ;  216,  Fig.  88. 
Pulse  rate,  see  Heart  beat. 

as  affected  by  food,  etc.,  197. 

at  difTerent  uges,  1B7,  Fig.  71. 
Pulse  volume,  204. 

dependence  of,  on  flow  from  great  veina,  1S4 

by  cortical  stimulation,  658. 

center  for,  529. 
dilatation  of,  528. 

by  cortical  stimulation,  658. 

center  for,  529. 
Purin  bases,  76.  256,  372,  382. 
Purkinje's  figure,  516. 

Putrefaction  m  the  intestine,  297,  29S,  378. 
Putrefactive  products,  295,  378. 
Putrescin.  249. 


Pylor 


of,  3 


of,  2S4,  Fig.  114. 


Pyramidal  cells  of  the  cortex,  634,  Fig.  284. 
Pyramidal  tracts  in  the  cord,  593,  595,  596, 

647,648. 
PyrimidiD,  76. 
Pyrrolidin  nucleus,  71. 
Pyrralidin-carboxytic  add,  71,  72,249. 

Qualitative   relations  between   stimulus   and 

sensation,  451. 
Quantitative   relations  between   stimulus   and 

Quotient,  respiratory,  105,  343. 

Radiation  of  heat,  403. 

Radium,  58. 

Rami  communicaDl«8,  687,  689 

Ration,  Voit's,  142. 

Ration  for  woman,  143. 

Reaction  time,  673. 

as  elTected  by  fatigue,  etc.,  674. 

discrimination,  676. 

muscular,  075. 

simple,  673. 

to  different  sensory  stimuli,  674. 
Receptaculum  chyli,  349. 
Recovery  after  fatigue,  66. 

of  muscle,  445,  446. 

of  nerve,  443. 

of  visual  organ,  53B. 
Recovery  of  muscular  funi 
tion  of  cort«K,  646. 
Rectum,  innervation  of,  289. 

reflex  induced  from,  299.' 
Recurrent  fibere,  584. 
Recurrent  sensibility,  566. 
Red  blindness,  546. 

Red  blood  corpuscles,  see  Under  Blood. 
Red-green  bliudnesa,  547. 
Reduced  eye,  512. 
Reducing  substance  in  urine,  383. 
Referred  pains,  689. 
Reflection  of  pulae  mvea,  214,  2ia 
Reflex,  cauung  ejaculation,  693. 

contritions,  571,  Fig.  256. 

definition  of,  411,  570. 

fall  of  blood  pressure,  237,  Fig.  98. 

origin  of  tonus,  581. 

processes,  575. 

responses  to  different  stimuli,  580. 

rise  of  blood  pressure,  236,  F^g.  97. 

stimulation  of  nerve  cells,  570,  571. 

touch,  660. 
Reflexes,  axon,  584,  Fig.  258. 

augmentation  of,  579. 


after  destruo- 


faciliU 


not,  S 


.y  Google 
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Reflexes,  flexor  sod  e: 
from  heart,  194. 
geuHsl  featurea  of,  S76. 
inhibitlaa  of,  677. 
locomotor,  617, 
purpoBive,  577,  586. 
paychical  influence  over,  577. 
reinforcement  of,  679. 
r^ulative,  576. 
respiratory,  327. 
segmental,  576. 
suppression  or,  578,  679. 
tendon,  5R7. 

through  sympathetie  ganglia,  583. 
to  difTereat  stimuli,  580. 
to  heart,  193. 


Refraction,  angle  of,  509. 

in  eye,  510. 

of  light,  508. 

Htatio,  in  eye,  619. 
Refractory  period  of  heart,  183. 

of  nerve  cells,  572. 

of  nerves,  429. 

o(  skeletal  muscle,  429. 
Regeneration,  64. 

determining  factor  in,  64,  note. 

in  aympathetic  system,  689. 

of  kidney  tissue,  «5. 


of  livei 


!,  65. 


«  Graphic  mtOtod. 


of  nen- 

Ri^istrat 

by  air-tranMniasion,  11. 

by  photography,  13, 
Regulation  of  blood  pressure,  194,  219, 

of  heart  activity,  186,  194. 

of  respiration  by  vagi,  327. 

of  temperature  in  body,  406. 
Regurgitation  of  blood.  166,  167. 
Rennin,  250. 
Reproduction,  physiology  of,  691. 

post-embryonic,  of  nerve  cells,  574. 
Reserve  air,  320. 
Residual  air,  320. 


Resist 


9.  205. 


e»,  411, 


>r  of  Helmbolti,  493,  Fig.  195. 


artificial,  5,  231,  325. 

effect  of  suction  in  thorax  on  work  of,  312. 

exchange  of  air  in  lungs  in,  319. 

beat  loss  and,  403. 

influence  of  bigber  brain  centers  on,  329. 

movements  of,  310. 
muscular  work  and,  318. 

regulation  of,  by  vagi,  327. 

residual  air,  reserve  air,  etc.,  of,  320. 

types  of,  318,  Fig.  126;  333. 
Respiration  apparatus,  of  Atwatcr  and  Bene 
diet,  86. 

of  Petteok  offer,  S6. 

of  Pettenkoffer  and  Voit,  87,  Fig.  41 ;  88. 

of  9ond6n  and  Tigeratedt,  88.  Fig.  42;  8B. 
Respiration  calorimeter,  86,  Fig,  40. 
Respiratoc?  center,  325. 

normal  stimulation  of,  331. 

resistance  of,  to  asphyxiation,  673,  Fig.  257 
Respiratory  centers,  spinal,  326,  326. 
Respiratory  curve  of  rabbit,  314,  Fig,  123 ;  328 

Fig.  129. 
Respiratory  exchange  of  gi 

amount  of,  345. 
Respiratory  foods,  111. 
Respiratory  movements,  3 


9,340. 


effect  of,  on  blood  pressure,  227. 

on  heart,  176. 
force  of,  322, 

number  of,  318,  319,  Fig.  127. 
registration  of,  312. 

special  forms  of,  321. 
Respiratory  nerves,  324. 
Respiratory  passages,  310,  323. 

ciliated  epithelium  in,  323. 

pressure  variations  in,  321. 
Respiratory  products,  89,  342. 
Respiratory  quotient,  lOB,  343. 

use  of,  in  metabolism  experiments,  105. 

values   of,    under   different    circumstances, 
343, 
Respiratory  reflexes,  327. 
Respiratory  sounds,  322. 
Respiratory  system,  31. 
Respiratory  variatioiM  of  blood  pressure,  229, 

Fig.  95;  230,  Fig.  96. 
Restitution  after  lesions  of  cortex,  646. 
Retention  of  proteid,  120. 

in  growing  body,  123. 
Reticulin,  78, 

percentage  composition  of,  82. 
Reticulum  of  the  neuroiule,  560,  561,  686. 
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Retina,  action  current  in,  537. 

adaptatioii  of,  540. 

centrifugal  fibers  to,  515,  Pig.  21L. 

excitation  of,  536  Bei]. 

fatigue  and  recovery  of.  530. 

hiatolc^cal  structure  of,  515,  F!g.  211. 

images  upoD.  513. 

light--percei\-iDg  layer  of,  614. 

morphological  changes  produced  in,  by  light, 
537.  538,  Fig.  232. 

rdation  of  properties  of  light  to  cUfferent 
eon.<ttituenta  of,  541. 
Retins,  correepondence  of.  555. 

projection  of,  on  cortex,  655. 

rivalry  of,  555,  Fig.  247;  550. 
Retinal  images,  ."ill,  513. 

relation  of,  to  tactile  impreSBions,  556. 

site  of,  554. 
Retinal  pigment,  Ml. 
Retinal  ve»eU,  shadows  of,  516. 
Rheocord,  418,  Fig.  156. 
Rheotactic  influence  on  spermatoioa,  697. 
Rheotaxia,  56. 

Rheotome  experiment,  431,  Fig.  168. 
Rheotome  of  [tenutein,  432,  Fig.  169. 
RheotropUm,  64. 
Rhinencephalon,  600. 
Rhitopoda,  37. 


of     cross-etriated 


muscle,  53. 


Rhythmipal  segmentation,  2S7,  288,  F^.  116. 

Rib-lifting  muscles,  315. 

Ribs,  movements  of,  314. 

Rigor  mortis,  447. 

Ringer'a  solution,  25  note;  182, 

Rise  of  temperature,  effect  of,  on  lower  oigan- 

in  human  body,  401. 
Ritter's  teUnuB.  421. 
Rivalry  of  retime,  565,  Fig.  247;  556. 
Rod3  and  cones.  515,  Fig.  211. 

functions  of,  641. 
Rontgen  rays,  58, 
Root  tuberclex.  23,  Fig.  16;  24. 
Rotation,   an  effect  of  removing  cerebellum, 
608. 

in  protoplasm,  42. 
Rotation  axes  of  eye,  640,  650,  Fig.  240. 
Rotation  center  of  the  eye,  549. 
Round  window,  497. 
Rubro-spinal  tract  in  the  cord,  693,  595. 


Saccharin ic  acid,  374. 
Saccharose,  81. 
SacculUB  of  inlpmal  ear,  473. 
Sacral  nerves,  392,  Fig.  145;  3E 
Salicylic  acid,  378. 
Salicyluric  acid,  378, 


Saliva,  245,  246. 

Salivary  glands,  257, 
(jectrical  phenomena  of,  48,  257 
morphological  changes  in,  261. 
nerves  of,  257,  258. 
centers  for,  261, 


Saltp 


,  1.57. 


Salt  taste,  484. 
Salring  out.  69. 

Salts,  required  by  animals,  26,  26;  see  al«o 
Ifiorganic   txibHanca    and  Constituent*, 

by  heart,  25,  182. 

by  plants,  24. 
Sap  of  plant  cells,  21,  Fig.  16;  33. 
Saponification  equivalent  of  fata,  79. 
Sarcolactic  acid,  376. 
Saroolenuna.  16. 
Saturation  of  color,  541. 
Scaleni  muscles,  315. 
Scheiner's  experiment,  653,  Fig.  243. 
Schematic  eye,  511,  513,  Fig.  210. 
Schwann's  experiment,  439. 
Scyttium  canicula,  brain  of,  619,  Fig.  275. 
Season,  influence  of,  on  growth,  710, 
Sebaceous  glands,  3S4. 
Sebum,  394. 

Secondary  contractions,  433. 
Secondary  sexual  characleni,  357. 
Secondary  tetanus,  433. 
Secretin,  271. 
Secretion,  as  a  procega,  definition  of,  41. 

conditions  for,  in  stomach,  265. 

filtration  theory  of,  259. 

in  intestinal  glands,  276. 

in  pancreas,  269. 

in  salivary  glands,  257. 

in  sebaceous  glands,  394. 

internal,    356;     see     also   IntermU     aecre- 


paralytic,  259. 
peychical,  263. 

Secretion  as  a  product,  » 


'  under  individual 


Secretion  capillaries,  267,  Fig.  105. 
Secretion  droplets,  244,  Fig.  99. 
Secretion  vacuoles,  261,  Fig.  101, 

retorv  nerves,  564, 681 ;  see  also  under  dilTei^ 
eot  glands. 
St^mental  reflexes,  576. 

mentation  of  central  nervous  system,  575. 
Selachians,  extirpation  of  cerebrum  in,  619. 
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Bclf-conBciousness,  origin  of,  672. 
Self-tligestion  of  the  atomach,  269. 
Self-regiUatLOQ  of  respiratory  movemeott,  32S. 
Semicircular  canaU,  473. 

artificial  Etimul&tion  of,  479. 

experimental  Huppresiion  of,  476,  FTgs.  187, 
188;  477,  FIr.  189. 
Semilunar  valves,  167. 

closure  of,  171. 

mxiBcular  supports  of,  167. 

opening  of,  171. 
Seminal  fluid.  6B2,  603,  6fi4. 
Seminal  venicles,  692. 
Semi  permeable  membnuie,  33. 
Semi  perm  Mible  walla,  31. 
Senescence,  66. 
Sensations,  auditory,  489. 

correspondence  of,  to  reality,  4J52. 

definition  of,  451. 

degrees  of  distinction  of,  453. 

gustatory,  4S3. 

mu<Ulitie«  of,  453. 

motor,  469. 

physiolofcical  signiGcance  of,  472, 

of  color,  541. 

of  pain,  458,  465. 

of  position,  472,  473. 

of  prensure  and  touch,  468,  461. 

of  resistance,  461,471. 

of  temperature,  458. 

of  weight,  456,  471. 

olfactory,  486. 

organic.  454,  469. 

place  of  origin  of,  454,  659. 

f|ualitative  relations  of,  lo  stimuli,  451. 

quantitative  relations  of,  lo  stimuli,  455. 

specific,  doctrine  of,  45S. 

tactile.  461.466,  652. 

theoretical  explanation  of,  453. 

threshold  stimuli  of,  455. 


.ickli 


462. 


transcetidenlal,  in  es.sence,  465. 

visual,  536. 

Weber's  law  concerning,  456. 
Sense  of  eold,  459. 

of  force,  469. 

of  hearing,  498. 

of  heat,  459. 

of  motion,  452. 

of  pain,  465. 

of  position,  469. 

of  pressure,  461. 

of  sight.  508. 

of  smell,  54,  486. 

of  taste,  483. 
Senses,   clasaiRcation   of,   451,   452;   see  also 

Senaationt, 
Sensory  aphasia,  664, 
Sensory  areas  of  cortex.  660. 


general  aensatit 


sortei,  connected  together, 
]  and   touch    in,    654.  Figs. 


bearing  in,  654,  Fig.  293. 

psycho-pliysioal  significance  of.  650. 

recapitulation  concerning,  6-18. 

tast«  and  smell  in,  653,  654,  Fig.  294. 

vision  in,  654,  Fig.  293. 
Sensory  impressions,  conduction  of,  in  t 

597. 
Sensory  spinal  nerves,  682, 

distribution  of,  683,  Fig.  300. 
Serin,  70,  72. 

Serous  cavities,  absorption  from,  353. 
Serrati  muscles,  316, 
Senim,  154. 

agglutinating  action  of,  156,  157. 

bacteriocidal  action  of,  155,  156. 

CO,  in,  340. 

cj-tolytic  action  of.  156. 

mineral  aubstancra  in,  154. 

organic  substances  in,  154,  165. 

oxygen  in,  340. 
Serum  albumin,  154. 
Serum  globulin,  154, 
Sex,  influence  of,  on  heart  beat,  197. 

on  metabolism,  144, 
Sexual  glands,  accessory,  691,  692. 
Seiual  maturity,  in  man,  692, 

in  woman,  696. 
Sexual  organs,  female,  695. 

male,  691, 
Shock,  effect  of,  in  experiments  on  respira 


Shrimp,  galvanotaxis  of,  W. 

Sighing,  321. 

^ht,  sense  of,  451;  508;  i 


a  also  Vision  and 


cortical  area  for,  655. 

reaction  time  to,  674. 
Sigmoid  flexure  of  colon,  299, 
Sigmoid  gyrus,  266,  632,  Fig,  282. 
Signal,  electric,  10,  Fig.  7. 
Simultaneous  contrast,  547. 
Sinuses  of  VaLialva,  167, 
Siren,  Seebeck's,  490,  Fig,  193, 
Si«,  judgment  of,  by  vision,  654,  Figs,  244, 

245,  246. 
Skatol,  295,  378,  379. 
Skatoxyl,  379. 

Skatoxyl-sulphuric  acid,  379. 
Skeletal  muscles,  !<ee  MiukIci. 
Skin,  electrical  phenomena  of,  48. 

excretory  functions  of,  394. 

glands,  stimulation  of,  by  alkalies,  69. 

heat  loss  by,  395,  403. 

insenaibfe  perspiration  of,  397. 
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Skin.  seniHiry  functioiia  of,  458. 

temperature  of,  300. 
Sleep,  676. 

curve  of  depth  of,  677,  Fig.  299. 

eBect  of  loos  of,  on  fatigue,  445.' 

Howell's  theory  of,  677. 

metkboliBm  in,  676. 
Small  intestine,  see  /ntoMiM,  matt. 
Smell,  see  dfadory  leiualiimt,  Odora,  etc. 

tu  K  chemiul  sense,  &4. 

cortical  area  for,  663,  654,  fig.  294. 

defioitJOD  of.  451,  4S3. 

quantitative  capacity  of,  488. 
Sneezing,  321. 
SoapB  as  fat  producers,  130, 
So&pa  in  intestine,  29S. 

injected  into  blood,  30di 
Sobbing,  321. 

Sodium  chloride,  excretion  of,  iu  Marvation, 
131. 

importance  of,  for  heart,  25,  182. 

osmotic  preMure  of,  33. 
Sodium  glycocholate.  254. 
Sodium  laurocholate,  254,  361. 
Solar  spectrum,  see  Spectrvm. 
Sorbite,  80. 
Sound,  cardiographic,  168,  Fig.  55. 

qualities    of,    480,    491 1    see    also    under 


Sounds,  respiratory,  322. 
Sounds  in  awallowing,  282. 
Sounds  of  heart,  167,  168. 
Special  nerves,  phj^ioiogy  of,  680. 
Specific  action  of  eoEymes,  38,  39, 
Specific  aSnitioi  in  absorption,  3S. 
Specific  dynamic  action  of  foodstuffs,  107. 
Specific  excitants  of  digestive  gUnds,  264,  271, 


375. 

Specific  gravity,   changes   of, 
organisms,  45. 
of  Wood,  147. 


elementary 


Specific  response,  law  of,  in  oervni,  411. 
Specific  stimuli  for  end  organs,  580. 
Sppctrum,  visible  rays  of,  636. 
Speech,  center  of,  631. 

elementa  of,  506. 

powers  of,  661,  662. 

Spermatosoa,  691,  692. 

chemotactic  influence  on,  54,  697. 

thigmotactic  influence  on,  56,  697. 
Spermatozoids  of  fern,  chemotaxis,  54. 
Spherical  aberration,  523,  Fig.  218;  522. 
Spluncter  ani,  299. 

innervation  of,  299. 

lonua  of,  583,  588. 


Sphincter  o.  urutary  bladder,  391. 

Sphincler  pupillv,  innervation  of,  S2S. 
Sphygmogram,  see  Ftdoe  cvrw. 
Spliygmograph,  215,  Fig.  87, 

spring  of,  214,  Fig.  86. 
Sphygmonisnometer,  202,  203,  Fig.  76. 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  681. 
Spinal  cord,  centers  in,  585. 

columns  of,  563,  Fig.  254;  689,  Fig.  261 ;  591, 
Fig.  264;  502,  Fig.  265;  593. 

conducUng  pathways  in,  588. 

afferent,  502,  Fig.  365;  593,  595,  596. 
effMWit,  503,  594,  Fig.  266;  595. 
motor,  594,  Fig,  366. 
sensory,  592.  Fig.  365. 

control  of  skeletal  muscles -br,  586. 

riectrical  stimulation  of,  588,  590,  Fig,  263. 

extirpation  of,  581,  582,  687. 

hemisection  of,  595,  506,  640. 

influence  of,  on  vegetative  organs,  587, 

rate  of  propagation  in,  589. 

section  of,  588,  595,  697. 

structure  of,  562,  Hg.  254;  568,  Fig.  255, 
Sjnnal  ganglia,  563,  Fig.  255. 

chief  purpose  of,  584. 

delay  of  impulse  in,  585. 
Spinal  nerves,  682. 
Spinal  nerve  roots,  562,  564. 

efferent  fibers  in  posterior,  StSi  ■ 

various  functions  of,  565. 
Spirogyra,  IS. 
S[Hroineter,  320,  Fig.  128. 
Splaachiiic  nerve,   688;  see  also  Sympt^utie 

as  secretory  nerve  of  panereaa,  269. 

as  vasomotor  nerve,  233,  235. 

connection  of,  with  ganglion  cdls,  S^. 

intestinal  movements  and,  288. 

movementa  of  stomach  and,  284. 

respiration  and  331. 
Spleen,  function  of,  368. 

trypsin  and,  252. 
Spongioplasm,  19. 
Spontaneous  generation,  16. 
SqwtliHa  etjihidxta,  brain  of,  618,  Fig.  274. 
SquinI,  555. 

Stapedius  muscle,  494,  Fig.  196;  407. 
Stapep,  494,  Fig.  106;  496, 
StajAfttoeoecut  pyogenei  aibua,  54. 
Starch,  see  Carhoh^draleM. 

absorbed,  139. 

action  of  saliva  on,  246. 

digestion  of,  in  intesUne,  251,  207. 
in  mouth,  291. 
in  stonuich,  291. 

formation  of,  23. 

kinds  of,  81. 
Starch  celluloee,  81. 
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Starch  graDulee  id  Tood,  242. 

Starch  gronulow,  81. 

Starch  paste,  81. 

Stimia  of  blood  in  b«nrt,  207. 

Static  activity  of  cerebellum,  611, 

Static  refraction  in  the  eye,  519. 

Stenpein,  gastric,  250. 

in  pancreatic  juice,  2f>3. 
Stearic  acid,  79,  701. 
Stearin,  79. 
Stmlor,  43. 

Stereoscope,  Brewat«r'H,  558,  Fl«.  2S1. 
Stereoscopic  vinon,  658. 
Sterkobilin,  295,  383. 
Stemo^leido-maatoid  muscle,  316. 
Sthenic  activity  of  cerebellum,  611. 
StimulalioD,  aanimilation  and,  62. 

by  heat,  58,  5B. 

by  light,  56,  ST. 

chemical,  52. 

electrical,  S9,  60,  418. 

general  Uwa  of,  420. 

merhanical,  56. 

of  muscle  and  nerve,  414. 
Stimuli,  in  general,  50. 

of  muscles  and  oerves,  410. 

of  nerve  cells,  569. 

rapidly  repeated,  428. 

nunimstion  of,  673. 
Stimulus,  effect  of,  on  performaoce  of  muscle, 
436. 

effective,  from  minimum  onward,  51. 

qualitative  relations  of,  ti 

quantitative  relations  of, 

Uireshold  i-alue  of,  455. 
Stomach,  abaorptioi 


digestioi 


nof,  S 


ot,  i 


innervation  of  musculature  of,  284,  Fig.  114. 

movements  of,  2S3. 

principles  as  (o  digestibility  in,  293. 

protective  function  of,  294. 

why  not  digest  itselfT  269. 
Stomach  fistula,  see  Gatlric  ftttala. 
Stomach  glukds,  t^ee  Gastric  ^and^, 
'  Storafce  of  carbohydrates,  124^ 

of  fat,  129. 

of  phosphorus,  132. 

of  proteid,  120;  see  Rtteniion  of  prolrid. 
Strabism,  muscular  in  the  eye,  556. 
Streamings  of  protoplasm,  42. 
Stretching  movements,  influence  of,  on  blood- 
flow,  226. 
Stroma  of  red  corpuscles,  160. 
Stromuhr,  209,  Tig.  80. 
Strychnia,  effect  of,  on  nervous  syBt«m,  670, 

574. 
Sublingual  ^aiuls,  257;  bix  eiao  St^ivary  glaniU. 


Sublingual  saliva,  245. 

Submaxillary  glands,   257;  see  also  Salivary 

Submaxillary  aali\-a,  245. 
Substance,  living,  constitution  of,  20;  see  also 
Proioplaxtn. 

definition  of,  16. 

relative  stability  of,  135,  137. 
Substitution  of  foodstuffs,  93. 

of  functions  in  the  optic  thalamus,  617. 

of  tracts  in  the  cord,  597. 
Succinic  acid.  297. 
Sucking,  279. 
Suction  in  heart,  177,  225. 

in  mouth,  279;  M«  aim  Sudcing. 

in  (horaoio  cavity,  176,  22S,  310. 
diastole  of  heart  and,  176. 
effect  of,  on  blood  pressure,  229,  230. 
effect  of,  on  flow  of  lyjnph,  349. 

in  veins,  225. 
Sugar  in  blood,  155,  374. 

in  muscles,  413. 

in  urine,  127,  128,  362,  363,  374,  375,  384; 
see  also  DioMss. 

origin  of,  23. 

product  of  decompowtlon,  373,  374. 

production  of,  in  liver,  374. 

storing  of.  as  fat  or  glycogen,  374. 
Sulplutes,  373. 

ethereal,  373,  383. 
Sulphocyanic  acid,  373. 
Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  saliva,  245. 
Sulphur,  acid,  373. 

elimination  of,  373. 

in  bile,  254. 

in  proteid,  69. 

neutral,  373, 
Sulphureted  hydrogen,  295. 
Summation  as  property  of  protoplasm,  51. 
Summation  in  central  nervous  system,  572. 

in  muscles  and  nerves,  429. 
Surviving  organs,  6. 
Swallowing,  279. 

innervation  of,  281. 

sounds  of,  282. 
Swallowing  reflex,  280. 

Sweat,  collection  of,  in  metabolism  experiments, 
85. 

composition  and  properties  of,  39S. 

excretory  process  of,  3B6. 

nitrogen  in,  89. 

part  played  by,  in  heat  regulation,  403., 

quantity  of,  excreted,  396,  408. 


iweet  taste,  484. 
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afFereDt,  689. 

coanection    of,    with    peripheral    ganglioi 
cell^  582,  6Se,  Fig.  301. 

course  of,  687. 

postganglionic,  687. 

preganglionic,  68B. 

regeneration  of,  689. 
Sympathetic  ganglia,  582. 

eonRMtione  of,  686,  Fig.  301. 

reUpxes  through,  583. 
By m  pathetic  nervn,  685. 

accelerator,  of  heart,  191,  688. 

vra,  231,  234,  683,  688. 


of  pancrea*.  269. 
of  reoeptaculum  chyli,  349. 
of  salivary  glands,  258. 
of  sebaceoua  glands,  394. 
of  stomach,  284,  Fig.  114. 
of  thoracic  duct,  349. 
of  urinary  bladder.  393. 
Sympathetic   vibration,  492;    see    also    Reso- 


Byntheees  in  animals,  24. 

in  plants,  23. 

of  nonliving  substancea,  65. 

orianic,  24. 
Byntonio,  74. 

System  of  organs  defined,  30. 
Systole.  auricuLtr,  duration  of,  176. 

definition  of,  162. 

r,  duration  of,  176. 


Tabes  doTBAlis,  472. 
Tactile  corpuscles,  468. 
Tactile  sense,  area  of,  ii 


alBo  AitimiUUum. 


Tail,  1 


a  tor.  2; 


!,  Fig.  10. 


Talbot's  proposition, 
Tambour,  receiving, 

recording,  11,  Fig. 
Tartaric  acid.  377. 
Tartronic  acid,  377. 
Tafite,  cortical  area  tor,  653. 

delinition  of,  451. 

effect  of  cocaine,  eucaine,  etc., 

<iualilies  of,  484,485.. 

sense  of,  483. 
Taste  buds.  483. 
Taste  nerves,  484. 

reaction  time  to,  674. 
Taste  lone  on  tongue,  483,  Fig.  1 
Taurin,  253,  373. 
Taurocholic  acid,  253. 


Teare, 

Tecto-spinal  tract  in  the  < 
Telencephalon  or 
Cerebrum. 


1.  -WS. 


Temperature,  action  of.  on  heart,  1S4.  ^.  661. 
effect  of,  on  elimination  of  COi  and  water 

vapor,  397,  403. 
influence  of,  on  idementary  orgamsnu,  28. 

on  met^ralism,  114. 
of  birds,  398. 

of  cold-blooded  animals,  46. 
of  human  body,  398,  399. 
after  death,  401,  Fig.  149. 
cause  of  variations  in,  390. 
importance  of  clothes  in  preserving,  405. 
importance  of  thyroid  for,  361. 
in  futing,  95. 
mode  of  recording,  398. 
normal  compared  with  COj  excretion,  400, 

Fig.  148. 
normal   diurnal    variations  of,  399,  Elg. 

147. 
normal  for  man,  398. 
regulation  of,  406. 
Bupranormal,  401. 
at  mammals,  398. 
constancy  of,  401. 
Temperature  nerves,  46t. 
Temperature  sensations,  458. 
Temperature  sense,  area  for,  in  cortex,  652. 

tract  for,  in  cord,  567. 
Temperature  spots  or  points  on  the  skin,  459, 
Fig.  182. 
topographical  distribution  of,  460.  Pig.  183. 
Temporal  convolutions,  639,  Fig.  289;  653,  655. 
Tendon  reflexes,  687. 

Tension  of  gas  in  liquid,  method  of,  335. 
Tension  of  gas  in  blood,  method  of,  341. 
Tension  of  muscle,  414.  437. 
Tension,  oemotic,  see  0»moHe  pretgurt. 
Tensor  tympani  muscle,  497. 
Terminal  myeli^netic  regions  of  cortex.  667. 
Testes,  692. 
extirpation  of,  357,  692. 
internal  secretion  of,  357. 
Testicular  extract,  357. 
Tetanus,  429,  Fig.  166;  430,  Fig.  167;  433. 
explanation  of,  430. 
number  of  stimuli  necessary  for,  420. 
of  red  anil  white  muscles,  430,  Fig.  167. 
Ritter's,  421. 
secondary,  433. 
work  of  muscles  in,  439. 
Wundt's,  421. 
Tetra-oxyamino-caproic  acid,  374. 
Thalamencephalon,  600. 
Thalasgiaja  nvdaila,  18.  Fig.  15. 

mode  of  movement  of,  45. 
ThecB  folliculi,  695. 
Thermotaxis,  59. 
I    Thigmotaxis,  56. 

of  spermatoioB,  66,  697. 
I  Thigmotropism,  64. 
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ThioAlbumoee,  240. 
Thio-monajniiao  acid,  70. 
Thio-monajmiiio-proiMomc  aoid,  70. 
Thoracic  cavity,  314. 

importance  of  auction  of,  for  filling  heart,  177. 

suction  of,  176. 
Tlioracic  duct,  muscles  and  nerve*  of,  349. 
Thoracic  type  of  rapiration,  317,  318,  Fig.  126. 
"Threshold  difference,"  466. 
Tiireahold  value  of  stimulus,  i66. 
Thrombin,  158. 
Thrombogen,  168. 
Thymin,  76. 
Thyroid  cartilage,  602. 
Thyroid  extract,  369. 

eifects  of  treatment  with,  369,  Fig.  137;  360, 
Fig.  136, 
Thyroid  gland,  358. 

blood  supply  of,  240. 

chemistry  of,  362. 

extirpation  of,  in  dogs,  SS8. 
in  man,  85B. 
in  monkey,  360. 

histology  of,  361. 

imiervation  of,  361. 

internal  secretion  of,  358  seq. 

morpholopcal  changes  in,  361. 

transplantation  of,  359. 
Timbre  of  sound,  cause  of,  491. 
Time,   determination   of,   in   psyobo-i^yBical 

processes,  673. 
Time  reoordets,  10. 
Time  stimuli,  423. 
Tissue  proteid,  134. 
Tone  deafness,  666. 
Tone,  fundamental,  401. 

muucal,  480. 

produced  by  muscle,  434. 
Tones,  combtnation  of,  SOI. 
Tongue,  action  of,  in  swallowing,  270. 

taste  nerves  of,  484,  Fig.  101. 

vasomotor  nerves  of,  236. 
Tonio  activity  of  cerebellum,  611. 
Tonic  excitatjon,  staCo  of,  681. 
Tonus,  cause  of,  581. 

definition  of,  S8I. 

demonstration  of,  in  eraSHitriatfld  muscles, 
681. 

Inhibition  of,  by  stimulation  of  cortex,  S3A, 
640. 

of  Mood  vessels,  232. 
Terptdo,  40,  Fig.  30. 

Total  metabolism,   after  ingestion  of  carbo- 
hydrates, 108. 

after  ingestion  of  tat,  104. 

after  ingestion  of  proteid,  102. 

in  fasting,  96. 

in  growing  children,  118. 

influencT  of  work  of  digestion  on,  107. 


Touch,  definition  of,  461. 
end  organs  of,  468. 
sensations  of,  461. 
Touch  refiex,  660. 
Toxins,  40. 

in  blood,- 156. 
Trachea,  502. 

Tracts  in  spinal  cord,  563  seq. 
Transfusion,  207. 

Tnutsmission  of  stimulus,  rate  of,  in  muscle, 
417. 
in  nerves,  ^17. 
in  spinal  cord,  680. 
Transudation,  207, 
Treppe,  441. 

Trichromatic  color  system,  545,  546. 
TKcuspid  valve,  166. 
Trigeminal  or  trifacial  nerve,  680. 
as  nerve  of  smell,  48S. 
as  nerve  of  taste,  484. 
influence  of,  on  respiration,  330. 
Triglycorides,  70,  701, 
Trioxypurin,  382. 
Trochlear  nerve,  680, 

nudeuB  of,  614. 
Trophic  centers  in  spinal  ganglia,  568. 
Trophic  effect,  definition  of,  50. 
Trophic  influence  of  nerve  cells,  669. 
Trophic  influence  through  motor  nerves,  63. 
Trophic  nervee,  569. 
Trophoblsats,  22. 
Trypsin,  262. 

spleen  and,  368. 
Tryptophan,  71,  72,  109,  249. 
Tuber  cinereum,  600. 
Tuning  fork  as  time  recorder,  10. 
Turgor,  33. 

Turtle,  extirpation  of  cerebrum  in,  621. 
Tweenbrain,  or  dicncephelon,  600,  601,  617. 
importance  of,  in  birds,  624. 
in  bony  fish,  619. 
in  dogfish,  620. 
in  frog,  620. 
in  liiard,  621. 
in  rabbit,  625. 
in  turtle,  621, 
Tympanic  cavity,  495,  Pig.  107;  497. 
Tympsnics  membrane,  404,  Fig,  196;  405,  406. 
Tyrwun,  71,  72,  240,  265,  378,  384. 


UltiK-red  rays,  630. 
Ultra-violet  rays,  636. 

stimulating  effect  of,  67. 
ITnicellular  organisms,  2,  IS. 
Uracil,  76. 
Ursmiai  308. 
Ummie  poisoning,  367. 
Uratra,  382. 
Urea,  amount  d,  in  urine,  381, 
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Urea,  amount  o[.  in  variaus  organs.  382. 

as  product  of  metaholism,  80. 

cryt<f«l-<,  382,  Fig.  139. 

diminalLon  of,  in  fasting,  101,  Fig.  M. 

in  blood,  155,  389. 

in  aweat,  39.1. 

soureeo  of.  370,  373. 

where  formed,  370  s«q. 
Ureters,  391. 


,t  of,  ii 


cryatalB,  382,  Fig.  140;  383,  F5g.  141. 
fate  of,  in  mammals,  373.. 
in  blood,  155. 

microscopic  detection  of,  in  kidney,  3SS. 
production  of,  in  birds,  371. 
properties  of,  382. 
seat  of  destruction  of,  373. 
BonrccH  of,  372. 
Uriiury  bladder.  391- 

innervation  of,  392.  Fig.  146;  393. 
Urinary  tubules,  385.  Fig.  144. 
Urine,  amount  of,  excreted,  380. 

combustion  heat  value  of,  93. 

composition  of,  381. 

excretion  of,  384. 

filtration  theory,  387. 
secretion  theory,  388. 

general  properties  of,  379. 

ratio  of  N:C  in,  90. 

retention  of,  393. 
Urine  indican,  379. 
Urine  mucoid,  380. 
Urobilin,  295,  383. 
Urochrome,  383. 
Uroloiy,  381. 
Ulcrus,  696. 

contractions  of,  698,  Fig.  302;  690,  Fig.  30 

growth  of,  in  pregnancy,  698. 

innervation  of,  700. 

menstrual  changes  in,  696. 

movements  of,  induced  in  \-arious  ways,  70 

pressure  curve  in,  in  parturition, 699,  Pig,  30 
Utilisation  of  foodstuffs,  138. 

of  energy,  139. 

of  mixed  diet,  139. 
Utnculus  of  internal  ear,  473. 

Vacuoles,  contractile,  32. 

in  plant  cells,  21. 
Vagina,  innervation  of,  700. 
Vagus  nerve,  681. 
componenta  of.  681. 

influence  of,  on  blood  pressure,  204  aaq. 
on  heart,  188,  190. 
on  intestinal  movements,  2S9. 


Vagus  nerve,  infltience  of, 

stomach,  284,  Fig.  114. 
on  respiration,  337. 

explanation  of,  329. 
on  secretion  of  pancreas,  289. 
of  stomach,  263. 
Vagus  pneumonia,  569, 
Valves,  atrio-ventricular,  16S, 
closure  of,  166,  Fig,  54. 
semilunar,  166,  167,  171. 
venous,  225. 
Vamjyreita  fpirogynr,  37,  Fig.  23. 
Vasa  deferentia,  693,  094. 
Vascular  tonus,  232. 

adrenal  bodies  and,  366. 
Vaaooonatrictor  nen-es,  231,  596,  681,  685. 

coimection  of,  with  ganglion  cells,  582. 
Vasodilator  nervee,  234,  681,  685. 
Vasomotor  centers,  237. 

influence  of,  on  distribution  of  blood,  239. 
remstance  of,  to  asphyxiation,  573,  Fig.  267. 
Vasomotor  nerves,  231.  234,  688. 
Vasomotor  reflexes,  235. 
Vegetable  diet,  145. 
Vegetable  starches,  81. 
Vegetarianism,  145. 

Vegetative    functions,    conducting    pathways 
for,  596. 
influence  of  cortex  on,  649. 
spinal  cord  on,  587. 
Vuns,  blood  flow  in,  223. 

influence  of  position  of  body  on,  225,  226, 
Figs.  93,  94;  227. 
blood  pressure  in,  223. 
cubic  dislcotion  of,  223,  Fig.  92, 


valvei)  of,  225. 
Veins  of  Thebeaus,  180,  181. 
Velocity  of  blood  in  arteries,  210,  Fig.  S2. 

in  capillaries,  221. 

in  veins,  224. 
Velocity  of  current  in  tubes,  198,  199. 
Velodty  of  nerve  impulse,  417,  Fig.  155. 
Velocity  of  pulse  wave,  215. 
Ven«  cavs,  161,  162. 
Venorootor  nerves,  233. 
Venous  blood,  percentage  of  gases  in,  339. 

tension  of  gases  in,  341. 
Venous  oetia,  185. 
Venous  sinus,  automaticity  of,  183. 
Venous  valves,  -225. 
Ventilation  of  the  lungs,  319. 
Ventridee,  161. 

maximum  pressure  in,  170. 

negative  pressure  in,  177. 

strxioture  of,  163. 

woric  of,  178. 
Ventricular  cavities,  CMta  of,  in  rigor,   li 
Fig.  53. 
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VentroUteral  cerebellar  tmct,  593. 
VcTstrin.  effect  of,  on  muscular  contractiDH, 

437,  Fig.  175. 
Vermis  of  centbeiluin,  607. 

function  of,  609. 
Vertigo,  an  effect  of  cerebellar  lesiona,  008. 
Vesical  plexus,  392,  Fig.  145;  393. 
Vtwicular  glands,  691. 
Vesicular  noise,  322. 
Vestibular  nerve,  4S0,  681. 
Vexlibulo-spjnal  tract  in  cord,  593,  595. 
Vibration  trequency  of  tone,  489. 
Vibration  limits  for  organ  of  hearing,  490. 
Vieia  Faha,  root  tubercles  of,  23,  Fig,  18. 
Vision,  508;  see  also  Eyr. 

binocular,  5S1,  552,  Fig.  242;  555. 
dirpct  and  indirect,  514. 
limits  of,  517,  318. 
line  of,  518. 
atereoecopic,  558. 
Visual  angle,  518,  Fig,  214;  656,  557. 

importance  of.  for  perception  of  depth,  556. 
Visual  area  for  exact  vision,  657. 
Visual  area  of  cortex,  655,  663. 
Visual  axis,  525 ;  .we  alao  Optical  axi». 
Vuusl  conducting  pathways,  657. 
Visual  purple,  537,  541. 

Visual   sensations,  aa  effected  by  eye  move- 
ments, 652, 
elaboration  of,  660. 
projection  of,  to  external  world,  662. 
Visual  Bubetancee,  546, 
Vital  capacity  of  the  lungs,  320. 
Vitalism,  theory  of,  2. 
Vitellin,  75, 
VitelUnic  acid,  76. 
Vitreous  body,  508,  609. 
entoptic  phenomena  in,  531. 
refractive  index  of,  609. 
Vocal  cordfl,  502. 

movements  of,  in  respiration,  312;  504,  fig. 
202. 
in  vocaliiation,  503,  Figs.  200,  201;  506. 
Voice,  502. 

change  of,  692. 

pitch  of,  determi nation  of,  605. 

production  of,  504. 

register!  of,  504. 

Voit's  theory  of  proteid  metabolism,  134. 

Volta's  discovery,  47. 

Volume,  breath,  319. 

pulse.  204. 
Voluntary  muscular  contractions,  430. 
Vomiting,  286, 
VortierOa,  44,  Fig,  38. 
contraction  in.  independent  of  NaCI,  25. 
motility  of,  43. 
Vowels,  how  produced,  505,  Fig.  204;  506,  Fig. 
305. 


Wagner's  hammer,  421,  Fig,  159, 
Wallerian  degeneration,  667. 
Warm-blooded    animals,     46,    398,    405,  406, 
441. 

reaction  of,  to  external  temperature,  114. 
Water,  absorption  of,  302. 

a  constituent  of  living  substance,  20. 

determination    of,    in    metabolism    experi- 
ments. 85  seq. 

elimination  of,  through  expired  air,  89,  342, 
404. 
through  liidneys,  89,  379. 
through  skin,  89,  397,  404. 

requirement  in  fasting,  95. 
Wave  lengths  of  visible  light  rays,  536, 
Weber's  theory  of  the  pulse,  213,  Fig.  SB. 
Weber's  law,  456. 
Weight,  estimation  of,  469,  470. 

growth  in,  of  human  body.  707  aeq. 

sensation  of,  471. 
White  matter  of  spinal  cord,  662. 
White  rami  communicanUa,  686,  689. 
Will,  inSuence  of.  as  stimulus.  570. 

power  of,  over  pain,  466. 
Window,  oval,  of  ear,  496. 

round,  of  ear,  497. 
Witch's  milk,  704. 
Word  blindness,  663,  669. 
Word  deafness.  664. 

Work,  BBsimilation  and,  63;  see  also  Afutodat 
umk. 

external,  and  total  energy.  113. 

of  heart,  178. 
Worker,  moderate,  nutritive  requirements  tor. 


Woman's  milk,  701. 

Women,  nutritive  requirementa  for,  143. 

Wundt'a  tetanus,  421. 

X  tays,  68. 
Xanthin,  76,  262,  413. 
Xanthin  bases,  76,  434. 
Xantho-protcic  reaction,  72. 

Yellow  as  brightest  light,  541. 
Yellow-blue  blindness,  647. 
Yellow  spot.  517. 
Yolk  spherules  of  ovum,  695. 
Young,  metabolism  in  the,  118. 

nutrition  of  the,  143. 
Young-Helmholti'  theory  of  color  vision,  544. 
Youth,  age  of,  706. 

Zona  pellucida,  16,  696. 
Zonule  of  Zinn.  533,  Fig.  238. 
Zymase,  40. 
Zymogens,  38,  244. 
activation  of,  38,  253. 
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Is  treated  exhaustively.  The  author  has  that  all  too  rare  faculty  of  making 
things  plain  which  comes  from  full  knowledge  and  an  aplitudc  for  teaching. 
Since  histology  is  at  the  basis  of  our  comprehension  of  physiology,  pathology. 
bacteriology,  and  clinical  medicine  unusual  space  has  been  devoted  to  all  ihose 
organs  which  serve  as  a  field  for  the  specialist  in  medicine.  This  is  especially 
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understanding  such  structures  as  the  adrenals,  various  glands,  the  blood,  and 
lymphatic  systems  of  different  regions,  etc.  .  .  ,  The  minute  anatomy  of  the  eye 
and  of  the  ear  is  discussed  at  much  greater  length  than  is  customary,  and  the 
section  devoted  to  the  nervous  system  is  also  worthy  of  note,  both  on  account 
of  its  completeness  and  of  the  character  of  its  illustrations.  The  bibliography  is 
conveniently  grouped  by  topics  at  the  end  of  the  volume  and  presents  a  well- 
selected  list  of  the  more  important  contributions  to  histological  literature." 

— New  York  Medical  Record. 

"  Both  as  to  text  and  illustrations  this  work  is  the  most  comprehensive  and 
best-arranged  text-book  on  the  subject  which  has  as  yet  appeared  in  this 
country." — Albany  Medical  Annals. 

"This  recent  claimant  to  favor  should  easily  dispel  existing  impressions  as 
to  ihe  superiority  of  foreign  works,  for  Dr.  Ferguson  has  written  a  work  of  which 
nothing  but  praise  can  be  spoken." — Medical  Montkfy,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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"No  practitioner  of  medicine,  whatever  may  be  his  special 
work,  can  afford  to  be  without  some  book  of  this  sort,  and  the 
present  volume  may  frankly  be  recommended  as  satisfactory." 

— New  York  Medical  Journal, 

"We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  medical  books 
that  have  appeared  of  late,  and  venture  the  opinion  that  it  will  not 
be  long  before  it  will  be  found  in  the  hands  of  every  laboratory 
worker,  whether  teacher  or  pupil." — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

"The  work  at  present  before  us  may  be  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  best." — Medical  Review  of  Reviews. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize,  in  the  present  state  of  medical 
knowledge,  the  importance  of  microscopical  and  chemical  exami- 
nations of  the  blood  and  the  secretions  and  excretions  of  the  body 
in  the  diagnosis  of  disease.  Indeed,  this  has  been  so  universally 
appreciated  within  recent  years  that  a  distinct  and  increasing  de- 
mand has  been  created  for  works  of  reference  on  these  and  allied 
subjects.  Several  such  books  already  occupy  honored  positions  in 
this  literature,  and  Dr.  Wood's  book,  the  subject  of  this  review,  is 
the  latest  addition  to  the  library  of  clinical  pathology.  Dr.  Wood's 
book  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  book  of  its  kind  that  has 
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